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Front Matter 


Hedwig & fmogen 


We skate into the New Year with the 
first serial instalment of a new novel (of 
1784) by the famous author of Caleb 
Williams and Political Justice. Hitherto 
missing from the ken of scholarly or any 
other readers, since its initial anonymous 
publication, this “enlightened” Pastoral 
Romance fills in the gap between 
Сотиз and Galeb, shows us what Wil- 
liam Godwin was doing in one of the 
months before he began keeping his 
Diary, and is to supply an entertaining 
monthly occasion for a series of Notes 
and Remarks. 

Besides the author's own Preface, and 
an Introduction by the scholar who 
found this lost work for us, there are to 
be five further Commentaries by a crew 
of pastoral and romantic scholars as the 
following Books of Imogen jump along 
from February to June. 


Our N ew New Technical Books 


A recent poll of subscribers to New 
Technical Books was so encouraging 
that the editors of that journal (now “a 
selective, annotated list”) have decided 
to increase its frequency and expand its 
coverage, beginning with the January 
issue. This more-than-sister publication 
(it began as a rib within the covers of 
the Bulletin) will now be served by the 
professional skills of both Circulation 
and Reference Department staff. Books 
received’ will be reviewed with great 
promptness, and NTB will appear 
monthly (skipping August and Septem- 
ber) instead of bimonthly. There will be 
author and subject indexes each month, 
entries will be arranged by broad 
Dewey decimal classes and numbered 
consecutively through the year, and 
NYPL-NTB will now have a stiff cover 
to reduce wear and tear. 


Each annotation will normally con- 
sist of the book’s full Contents and a 
descriptive Note. The subscription for 
ten issues (1 year) will be $3 (effective 


-in January 1963 or upon renewal of 


present annual subscription). 


Due Notice 


(The following explication of an un- 
dated holograph note in the Walter B. 
Beals Collection at the University of 
Washington Library was sent to us by 
the Assistant Chief Reference Librarian 
of that institution, Robert D. Monroe. 
It will interest particularly our Circula- 
tion Department staff and public. ) 

It has been said of Sir Thomas Lawr- 
ence, Regency painter and President 
of The Royal Academy, that “He could 
not write a common answer to a dinner 
invitation without its assuming the tone 
of a billei-doux; the very commonest 
conversation was held in that soft low 
whisper and with that tone of deference 
and interest which are so unusual and 
so calculated to please" (quoted in 
DNB). This appraisal of Sir Thomas 
style would appear to be fully confirmed 
by the following note written by the 
painter from his house in Russell Square 
in response to an invitation-of-sorts: 


Sir Thomas Lawrence presents his 
Respects to the Secretary of the 
Russell Square Book Society, and ex- 
ceedingly laments having occasioned 
that painful necessity which has again 
provided him the, pleasure of her 
Correspondence. 

He begs to assure her that not a 
single Volume belonging to the So- 
ciety now remains in his House, and 
although from the consciousness of 
his past infirmity he is afraid of ven- 
turing too largely in promise for the 
future, He does verily believe that he 
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will not detain any Book he may now 
receive beyond the time prescribed, 
till he becomes too sensible of the 
long Interval that may have elapsed, 
from the present receipt of her hand- 
writing. ... 


Readers of the Bulletin will recogni 
that the communication to which Sir 
Thomas responded in a tone “so unusual 
and so calculated to please” must have 
been a device employed then as now by 
the sometimes impatient proprietors of 
circulating libraries — the Overdue 
Notice. We may be sure that Sir Thomas 
dispatched a trusted servant to return 
the delinquent volume and to convey 
his written apology for not sooner re- 
sponding to an “obliging Invitation, 
which from the first moment, was gladly 
accepted.” Е 





The cuts, borders, and ornaments used 
in this section are chosen from the 
pages of our book of Cuts, Borders, and 
Ornaments Selected from The Robin- 
son-Pforzheimer Typographical Collec- 
tion in The New York Public Library 
now ready for distribution (44 leaves 
of proofs; ornamental covers, $2.50). 
This selection is presented both as a 
sampler of the more curious ornamen- 
tal material in the Collection and as a 
source book for direct use. Care was 
taken in the preparation of proofs from 
metal and wooden blocks more or less 
severely worn by years of printshop 
service. Some cracks and scars were re- 
paired by retouching the proofs, but 
several impressively worn woodcuts 


were kept in the selection for the beng- 
fit of admigers of the honest signs of age. 

The Printing Office of the Library 
will continue, upon request, to supply 
unretouched reproduction proofs on a 
non-profit basis (minimum charge $5). 
But direct reproduction from this book- 
let (printed on only the rectos of the 
leaves) will generally save the user 
both time and expense. 

The Robinson - Pforzheimer Typo- 
graphical Collection was acquired by 
the late Carl H. Pforzheimer from Elrie 
Robinson, “The Horse and Buggy 
Printer” of St Francisville, Louisiana, 
and presented to the Library by the 
Саг] and Lily Pforzheimer Foundation. 
In addition to the many trays of cuts 
and borders there are several hundred 
fonts of wood and metal type. A double 
broadside displaying some 93 alphabets 
of these fonts was prepared in 1958, and 
copies of the third printing are still 
available (Old Fashioned Type Speci- 
mens, 75c.) 


Patent Collection Moved í 


The Library’s vast Patent Collection, 
formerly housed in the Science and 
Technology Division of the 42nd Street 
building, was moved in November to 
the Library’s Annex at 521 West 43rd 
Street. Crowded conditions in the Cen- 
tral Building necessitated the move. 
The collection includes patent and 
trade mark publications of about 35 
nations. Files of the publications of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany are almost complete. 
British patents date back to 1617. A 
card file indexes trade marks registered 
in the U. S. Patent Office since 1915. 
Probably second only to that of the 
Library of Congress, the Patent Collec- 
tion may be consulted between 9 a. m. 
and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
and from 9 a. m. to I p. m. on Saturday. 





FRONT MATTER 


Our Bible in America Popular 


Our 1961 edition of The English Bible 
in America: A Bibliography of Editions 
. . . Published in America 1777-1957, 
edited by Margaret T. Hills and pub- 
lished jointly by the Library and the 
American Bible Society, has now been 
exhausted. A reprint edition, with some 
corrections and revisions, dated 1962, 
is now on sale, and the economy of off- 
set reproduction enables us to lower the 
price to $10. (510 pages, bound in 
heavy buckram; described in the Li- 
brary Journal as “A handsome example 
of the bibliographer’s art, obviously 
essential for bibliography and large 
religion collections.” ) 





Randomicity & Bibliography 


There are many ways to find hitherto 
unretrieved information, one being a 
walk up unaccustomed paths. A man 
who describes himself as “a random 
reader of the more than million items 
in the Library’s collection” — and will 
certainly be delighted to hear that the 
“more” reaches to well nigh 4 million 
bound volumes — has told us of a for- 
tunate encounter forced upon him last 
summer by having to climb the stairs 
to the Main Reading Room, his usual 
haunt. It was during the period when 
our old elevators were on their way out 
and the new automatic ones were not 
yet in. 

Our correspondent, Mr David Shul- 
man of Park Row, had been consulting 
a file of the Brooklyn Monthly of a hun- 
dred years ago in the Brooklyn Public 
Library and was on his way to look into 
the unique file of the same magazine, 
for 1877-78, in our own collection. His 
way up the marble stairs brought him 
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to a pause on the landing, where he 
refreshed himself with “the somber 
coloring, ramshackle buildings, and 
Breughelian style of scenery” in the 
Winter Scene in Brooklyn, painted by 
Francis Guy (1760-1820) (Stokes Col- 
lection). 

Being a person forever curious about 
“the boys back in Brooklyn before the 
Dodgers took it over,” Mr Shulman 
pondered the unfamiliar painter’s name 
and went on up to the Reading Room 
and the Brooklyn Monthly. Browsing 
through the magazine, he looked in 
vain for some unrecorded work of Walt 
Whitman, did find “a couple of minor 
effusions of Bret Harte,” and then — 
appalled at the coincidence — two arti- 
cles called “Guy the Painter of Early 
Brooklyn” (1878, pages 171-173) and 
"Guy's ‘Snow Scene ” (pages 208-210), 
by one Alden Spooner. 

Random browsing turned to eager 
search. “In the Art Division, I was given 
the folder with clippings on Francis 
Guy. He seems to have created quite a 
stir in his day as an eccentric.” He was 
his own press agent, sold his own work 
at auctions. “Even Rembrandt Peale 
took favorable notice of him, and at 
present he is considered one of the fore- 
runners of the American school of 
primitive painting.” Yet none of the 
clippings or reproductions cited the 
Brooklyn Monthly, nor did a recent and 
fairly exhaustive study of Guy’s career 
and work, located through the card 
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catalog. The main source of informa- 
tion seemed to be H. R. Stiles’s 1869 
History of the City of Brooklyn. Alden 
Spooner’s articles were unknown. 

Spooner too had drawn upon Stiles, 
who had had access to Guy’s unpub- 
lished manuscript autobiography and 
had interviewed one of his friends. But 
Spooner’s articles fill out the picture, for 
he too was a Brooklyn resident and was 
acquainted with the painter’s associates. 
He presents a list of the painter’s known 
work, which suggests that much of it 
is now lost or untraced. And he points 
out how the famous Snow Scene was 
painted, other paintings of similar title, 
how they came to be sold, and who pur- 
chased them. In the possession of the 
Long Island Historical Society, for ex- 
ample, is a Snow Scene that differs from 
the Library’s Winter Scene “in that it is 
much livelier,” says Shulman, “with por- 
traits of known people engaged in differ- 
ent activities à la Breughel. Spooner was 
editor of the Long Island Star and knew 
these people." Spooner and Stiles to- 
gether can supply the identities of most 
of them. In short, the random browsing 
after the halt on the stairs led to an inte- 
gration of information about one of “опг 
early great painters." That valuation is 
Mr Shulman's, and he hopes someday 
to see a special exhibition of all the re- 
trievable рози of Francis Guy, 
brought together by “either the Brook- 
lyn Public Library or the New York 
Public Library” or both. 


Obviously the new elevators. were ‘a 
good thing even before they became 


automatic. 





Still on Hand 


With our eyes opened to some of the 
potential riches of one of this Library’s 
relatively neglected collections (see 
“Pothooks for Freedom” in the following 
pages), we are pleased to be able to re- 
port that we still have in stock a few 
mint copies of The Shorthand Collection 
in The New York Public Library: A 
Catalogue of Books, Periodicals, & 
Manuscripts brought together by the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation and the Library, compiled by 
Karl Brown & Daniel C. Haskell and 
published by the Library in 1935 (xi, 
644 pages $2.00). 

The documents dealt with by Miss 
Stern in her article take up only a few 
pages in this obviously indispensible 
guide to the 10,000-item Collection. 
Hwot els it me cunten canot izili bi 
gesd bifor it iz ecsplord. 





Godwin’s Imogen Rediscovered 


By Jack W. MARKEN 
Slippery Rock State College 


ILLIAM GODWIN is known as the author of two important eight- 

eenth century works, the Enquiry Concerning Political Justice, 1793, 
and Caleb Williams, 1794; but few know about his various writings before 
he achieved a permanent fame with these books. No other period of his life 
was so full of publications as the dozen years preceding Political Justice. 
Beginning with his biography of William Pitt the elder, finished in 1782, and 
including several political pamphlets, writings for three journals, besides 
such miscellaneous pamphlets as a prospectus for establishing a seminary for 
teaching young men and a review of works not yet published, the period 
was called by Godwin “probably the busiest” of his life, and he summarized 
it thus: “.. . in the latter end of 1788, I wrote in ten days a novel, entitled 
Damon and Delia, for which Hookham gave me five guineas, and a novel in 
three weeks, called Italian Letters, purchased by Robinson for twenty guin- 
eas, and in the first four months of 1784 a novel called Imogen, a Pastoral 
Romance, for which Lane gave me ten pounds." * 

Most of his early works can be found in libraries, but, as Godwin’s biog- 
raphers have pointed out, the early novels have vanished into nothingness. 
The only information we have about the two earliest novels is supplied by 
the contemporary reviews, by Mary Shelley in the fragments of an unpub- 
lished biography of her father, and by Godwin himself. We find that Damon 
and Delia has a Mr Godfrey as a main character. He is, as Mary Shelley 
points out, Godwin himself? We know that Italian Letters is Godwin’s only 
experiment in the epistolary form, and we can find excerpts from it in the 
Critical Review, xvm (Sept 1784) 211-218. But fortunately, for a fuller 


1 Quoted from the Godwin papers in Lord Abinger’s possession. Godwin lists these works in 
chronological order, but in a letter dated Feb 5 1796 Amelia Alderson (later Mrs Opie) 
wrote to him: “I called on your old friend Mrs. Southern about a month ago, and asked her 
opinion of ‘Caleb Williams:’ now, pray let not thy noble courage be cast down when I inform 
you that both Mrs S. and her daughter think you talk too favourably of wicked men, and that 
"Italian Letters’ (your first novel), are vastly prettier than ‘Caleb Williams." See C. Kegan 
Paul, William Godwin: His Friends and Contemporaries (Boston 1876) 1 158. The payment 
Godwin received for his early novels was usual for the times. Joyce М. S. Tompkins, The Popular 
Novel in England, 1770-1800 (rept, University of Nebraska Press 1961) p 9, says: “The usual 
payment for a library novel seems to have been between five and ten guineas, and the profit 
could be doubled by a judicious dedication, Sometimes the bookseller gave as much as twenty 
guineas... .” 

2 Unfortunately, the contempo reviews give little information about the plot of this novel. 
The reviews indicate that Mr is more important than Damon and Delia. Their names 
suggest that Godwin is already thinking about the pastoral. . 
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knowledge of Godwin, two copies of Imogen: A Pastoral Romance have 
` been found. The only complete copy is in the Salisbury Library of the Uni- 
versity College of South Wales and Monmouth. The other copy, which lacks 
two leaves, pages 131-184, in Volume 2, is now in the Berg Collection of 
The New York Public Library. 

This small two-volume novel was published by William Lane in 1784.3 
With the exception of his biography of William Pitt, which went through 
two editions and was pirated in Dublin, this novel was evidently Godwin’s 
most ambitious project. He took longer to write it than any other early work, 
and it served as a kind of model for his later novels. 

Like most of them, it contains a frontispiece and a preface. The frontis- 
piece is an engraving intended to convey the mood of the pastoral. The cap- 
tion names the two young people in the picture as Imogen and Edwin. 
Imogen sits in a bed of flowers in front of three tall oak trees near a meander- 
ing stream. Edwin half-reclines toward her in a supplicating manner. His 
shepherd’s staff and hat lie nearby, guarded by one of his dogs. Close by, 
four sheep graze under the watchful eyes of a rather heavy-bodied sheep- 
dog. A valley stretches away into the mountains in the center of the picture. 
In the distance to the left of the mountains, between them and the lovers, a 
few houses perch on a hillside; opposite these, the columns of a Grecian-style 
building jut into the right side of the picture. Two doves gaze admiringly at 
each other as they fly toward the trees near the lovers. 

This frontispiece contains two signatures in the lower border. On the 
bottom left, just barely visible, is “H. Gravelot.” On the bottom right is “J. 
Caldwall, Sculp." “Н. Gravelot" is probably Hubert Gravelot (1699-1773), 
Parisian artist and illustrator who was noted for his delicate and minute skill 
in book illustrating. He influenced contemporary art in England and was 
sought after there because of his ability at portrait painting. According to 
the English Dictionary of National Biography, “Gravelot’s illustrations are 
notable for their wealth of grace and fancy, and are executed often in the 
smallest compass with incredible lightness and delicacy. . . . His designs 
show both the good and bad taste of the age, and he is seen to better advan- 
tage as an illustrator of romance or poetry. . . .” “J. Caldwall" is probably : 
James Caldwall, born in London in 1737. He was a good draftsman and 


8 Bibliographically the novel may be described as: Vol I, pages xxiv-178, signatures A-H12, 10. 
Vol II, 175 pages, signatures [A2], B-H12, I4. In Vol I, pp [i]—xxiv, signatures A1-Bl, consist of 
half-title, frontispiece, title page, contents, and eight leaves of preface. In Vol II the half-title 
and the title page are not included in the pagination. The letterpress size is 97/15 x 414". The 
title page is: IMOGEN: |А | PASTO ROMANCE. | IN TWO VOLUMES. | FROM THE 
| ANCIENT BRITISH. | tapered rule | Vol. I. | tapered rule | LONDON | PRINTED FOR WILLIAM 
LANE, | LEADENHALL-STREET. | моссгхххту. 
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eħgraved brilliantly in line. He also was known for his portraits of the aris- 
tocracy. He engraved the figures in “The Immortality of Garrick,” after G. 
Carter, in 1783. Gravelot died in 1778; so the drawing was obviously not 
made for Imogen. Caldwall’s engravings are dated as late as 1789, how- 
ever; he may or may not have prepared this plate for its present purpose. 
Lane would have been following a hoary tradition if he “borrowed” the 
Imogen frontispiece from an earlier work. 

Godwin wrote prefaces for all of his novels. He had issued Caleb Williams 
without a preface in the first edition, it is true. That novel had been written 
during the period of witch-hunting and treason trials by government officials 
apprehensive that the French Revolution might spread to England, and 
Godwin’s preface had been withdrawn because of the “alarms of the book- 
sellers” who “feared that even the humble novelist, might be shown to be 
constructively a traitor.” But it was printed in later editions. In these pref- 
aces Godwin frequently discussed the sources of his plots, seriously and 
candidly. In the preface to Imogen, however, he wrote almost entirely with 
tongue in cheek. Though Godwin has been accused of lacking a sense of 
humor, he enjoyed a wry joke at the expense of reviewers and careless 
readers. He exhibited this penchant in his earlier Herald of Literature, fin- 
ished in late 1783, which contains reviews of works not yet published. He 
does a somewhat similar thing in the preface to Imogen when he says first 
that the novel was written by Cadwallo in Welsh, which he translated, then 
that the novel was written by Rice ap Thomas, who lived during the reign ` 
of William III. Actually Rice ap Thomas lived from 1449-1526, while Wil- 
liam III lived from 1650-1702. Godwin must have enjoyed the fact that none 
of the reviewers pointed out this discrepancy. 

The extended parody of the contemporary Ossianic tradition in the pref- 
ace and the pose that the manuscript is a translation from the Welsh of a 
Romance of Druidical times which might have served as a source of Milton's 
Comus, though not seriously maintained by Godwin, must have appealed 
to the popular interest in the past. These also show that Godwin was tem- 
peramentally a romantic, and the novel’s importance is enhanced as another 
work of Pre-romantic times. 

By the numerous authors and works he mentions in the preface, Godwin 
exhibits a wide knowledge of pastoral literature from Greek to modern times. 
His use of the Druid mythology in the novel shows that in the Eighteenth 
Century controversy between those who favored sources from the Greek 
and Latin pastoral models for their romances and those who argued that 
the sources ought to be in the native mythology, he agreed with the latter. 
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His major source of inspiration is, of course, Milton. He bases the plot of the 
novel on Milton’s Comus, but there are references to other works by the poet 
in the novel. “The great Milton,” as Godwin calls him in the preface, was 
always one of Godwin’s favorite authors, and his library contained numerous 
editions of Milton’s works. 

Though the novel is based on Comus, it by no means follows Milton’s plot 
exactly. Basic to both works is the attempt by an evil being to seduce a beau- 
tiful, innocent maid, but Godwin introduces a very un-Miltonic love theme. 
Indeed Imogen’s love for Edwin is almost as sustaining as her virtue. The 
setting of the novel is a beautiful valley in Wales, which Godwin describes 
with an exactness that can be checked.in Baedeker, whereas the setting of 
the Masque is a deep wood. In the novel, Roderic, Comus’s counterpart, 
abducts Imogen in broad day by the aid of a magical storm; in Comus, the 
lady and her brothers become separated and lost in the dark woods. Roderic 
steals Imogen after careful planning and with the aid of Medoro (the name 
is the same as that of a character in Orlando Furioso); in Comus, the evil 
spirit senses her approach in the woods. Comus wants to add her to the rout 
of monsters in his power; Roderic’s interest is sensual, and he wants Imogen 
as his mistress. Roderic, though he has magical powers, is far more human 
than Comus. Here Godwin’s interest in the mental state of character, which 
is so central in his later novels, produces a radical alteration in the theme 
that innocence can withstand evil: Roderic’s peevish complaints that he 
‘has money and magical power but cannot seduce Imogen reduce him to 
the human level. Roderic’s dissatisfaction with his actual powerlessness 
strengthens the theme of the triumphs of the innocence, happiness, and 
purity of the inhabitants of the valley of the Clwyd over the evil of power 
and magic. Godwin’s most notable handling of the theme that possessions 
cannot buy happiness for an egocentric individual is found in Caleb Wil- 
liams. Falkland cannot be happy with his money and property; like Roderic, 
he is hampered because he is a sensitive man with a conscience. Falkland is 
a far more complex and interesting character than the profligate Roderic, 
but the basic theme is the same. 

Roderic's less-than-absolute power is emphasized by the Adversary who, 
Discord-like, appears at crucial intervals to warn that violent actions on 
Roderic's part will result in his downfall. Comus has no limitations on his 
power, though the Attendant Spirit in the Masque, like the ancient Druid 
Madoc of the novel, exercises some control over the magic. Roderic's power 
and the magnificence of his castle and surrounding romantic gardens with 
their "air of rudeness and wildness" come from his mother. She is Rodegune, 
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a name Godwin evidently adapts from the Faerie Queene. In that poem, 
Radigund is the Amazonian queen who hates knights, conquers them, and * 
then makes them do women's work. Her city is named Radegone. She is 
eventually killed by the chaste Britomart (Faerie Queene, V, iv-vii). Rod- 
eric's attendant Medoro had been his mother's helper. Rodogune's relation- 
ship to Medoro was like that.of Prospero and Caliban. Like Caliban, Medoro 
had a voice “that nature had made up of dissonance and horror" (end of 
Book IV). Roderic's human qualities and his dependence on the help of 
others blunt the effect of the magic in the story and make him more believa- 
ble as a novelistic character.* 

A major difference between Comus and the novel is in Godwin's use of a 
classic pastoral setting in Druidical times. He mentions some classical 
authors of the pastoral in the preface, and some aspects of his novel are 
obviously derived from these sources. The innocence of Edwin and Imogen 
is like the early innocence of Daphnis and Chloe; the musical banquet scenes 
and the association of the peasants as happy shepherds seem to have been 
taken from classical models. The pursuit of the daughter of Cadwallo by 
Modred, in the bard's story in the early part of Imogen, is a variation of the 
Apollo-Daphne theme as well as an admirably contrived preview of the 
main plot of the novel, In the final inset story, Godwin borrows from such 
sources as the Bible, Paradise Lost, and Du Bartas' Divine Weeks and Works. 
One detail in this story by the ancient Druid Llewellyn, however, suggests 
a passage in Gessner's The Death of Abel: Llewellyn, speaking of creation, 
mentions “A disdainful horse [which] shook its flowing mane, and snuffled 
the enlivening breeze, and stretched along the plain” (below, p 31). In 
Gessner (in Mary Collyer’s translation, 12th edition, 1780, p 9) “The new 
form’d horse bounds o’er the verdant turf, and neighing shakes his mane. . . .” 

Godwin's use of the druidical past in the novel was undoubtedly stimu- 
lated by the revival of interest in druidic lore as part of the Pre-romantic 
interest in the past. Such works as Gray's ^The Bard" are evidence of this. 
And Godwin could have looked at such books as John Toland's A Critical 
History of the Celtic Religion and Learning: Containing an Account of the 


4 The Faerie Queene lies behind both the Masque and Imogen. Godwin may have gone to 
Spenser for such an incident as the abduction of Imogen early in the novel. This may have been 
suggested to him by Proteus' putting Florimell in his chariot. After the abduction, he, like Rod- 
eric, tries to seduce his victim. Also like Roderic he later uses disguise in his evil attempts (TIT, 
viii). Of course, the use of disguise is a commonplace of eighteenth-century novel and drama, 
and abductions were frequently reported in the daily newspapers. Sir Gu 's visit to the Bower 
of Bliss (Faerie Queene, ПІ, v) is like Edwin's visit to Roderic's e at the conclusion of 
Imogen. Music and the enticement of beautiful women are common to both. The song praising 
womankind in the novel (п 6-11) is similar to the one in the Faerie Queene, ІП, v. 
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Druids (1720); William Cooke’s An Enquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidt- 

"cal Religion, Temples (1754), John Smith's Galic^Asziquities: Consisting of 
a History of the Druids (1780), or Hugh Blair's recent Dissertation on the 
Poems of Ossian, the Son of Fingal (1783), which contains remarks about 
primitive English societies. 

In any event, Godwin's novel is full of druidical mythology. The sacrifice 
to the gods, the veneration of the bards, and the sacredness of the oak and 
the teachings of the prophets are all incorporated. Godwin's originality in 
the novel lies in the association of this lore and contemporary moral didacti- 
cism with the Comus plot. 

Godwin's druidical society is an ideal society which dwells in a valley iso- 
lated from modern evils. In this ideal location 


all was rectitude and guileless truth. The hoarse din of war had never 
reached its happy bosom; its river had never been impurpled with the 
stain of human blood. Its willows had not wept over the crimes of its 
inhabitants, nor had the iron hand of tyranny taught care and appre- 
hension to seat themselves upon the brow of its shepherds. They were 
strangers to riches, and to ambition, for they all lived in a happy equality. 
He was the richest man among them, that could boast of the greatest 
store of yellow apples and mellow pears. And their only objects of rival- 
ship were the skill of the pipe and the favour of beauty. (p 20) 


These people have no knowledge of the "degeneracy of modern times." 
The contemplation of the ideal society was an obsession with the people of 
the latter half of the Eighteenth Century. Whereas their grandparents in the 
earlier part of the century had been fairly complacent about their society 
(though Swift and others made disturbing observations), the people of the 
latter part looked in vain for the ideal. Johnson's Rasselas could not find it 
in or out of his secluded valley. Goldsmith could not find it in Lissoy — 
though it apparently had been there earlier — or the American wilderness. 
But the literature shows a constant seeking for it: in the lives of the Ameri- 
can Indian, in the pastoral romances of Greek and Roman times, in the 
young American colonies, and in the Ossianic and druidical literature. 
Godwin never found it, but his important writings from Imogen on are a 
seeking after it. Caleb Williams in 1794 with its subtitle (in Godwin's time 
the main title) “Things as They Are,” containing realistic pictures of the 
tortures of English prisons, the brutality of the law, and the crassness of the 
gentry, is certainly a warning and a lesson. In Political Justice, Godwin had 
set forth the principles for establishing the good society. Adopt these, and 
the ideal would be attained. The three works Imogen, Political Justice, and 
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Caleb Williams are in ап important way complementary. The first shows the 

- ideal pastoral society mantould have; the second analyzes man and his їп” 
stitutions to give the principles on which the ideal could yet be formed; the 
third shows what has happened in the modern world because of the devia- 
tions from these principles. 

Godwin’s novel has little similarity to Gothic Romance or the sentimental 
novel, so popular during the latter part of the century. Though Roderic’s 
castle may have some characteristics of the Gothic castle, Godwin does not 
use these to excite or alarm. Nor does he write the novel with the sentimen- 
tal intent of wringing the last tear out of any incident. Imogen has the tend- 
ency of the eighteenth-century heroine to faint or languish under trial 
(probably copied straight from life), but she is more level-headed than the 
usual heroines of the novel of sentiment. Godwin already exhibits in this 
early novel his tendency to present ideas. As Professor Sherburn says, speak- 
ing of Godwin’s later novels, “There is a fundamental substratum of thought 
that is common to all the novels. . . ."* Despite its artificiality and weak 
characterization, Imogen has this “substratum of thought.” Many of the 
ideas in Imogen reappear in Godwin’s later work. The idea that virtue is 
purer after it has passed through the trial of adversity probably was taken 
by Godwin from Milton’s Areopagitica. It occurs in Political Justice (1798 
1 7) where Godwin says that “adversity is the school, in which all extraordi- 
nary virtue must be found.” Caleb Williams undergoes the trial and ends 
miserably because he has not withstood the trials of adversity. 

Belief in brotherly love and in the simple life go hand in hand. These are 
found both in the novel and in Political Justice, in the latter being related to 
the idea of universal benevolence. In Imogen the ancient Druid Llewellyn 
counsels the shepherds to “love, support, and cherish each other” (p 82). 
Political Justice contains a chapter “Of Self-Love and Benevolence” (1798, 
т 421-488) in which la Rochefoucault’s denial of disinterested benevolence 
is refuted. Both here and in the novel Godwin adopts Shaftesbury’s doctrine, 
in the Inquiry Concerning Virtue, that man is inclined by his very constitu- 
tion to love his neighbors and detest vice. 

Godwin’s early novel and later works contain the idea that excessive riches 
are detrimental. Imogen says she has no use for superfluous riches, and even 
Roderic envies the simple life of the shepherds and would quit his “sumptu- 
ous palace and magic arts, for the careless, airy, and unreflecting joys of 
rural simplicity.” In Political Justice a general aim of the good society is 
the abolition of property and a return to the simple society where “There 


5 “Godwin’s Later Novels," Studies in Romanticism x (Winter 1962) 82. 
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will be no rich man to recline in indolence, and fatten upoa the fabour bf 


trinkets and luxuries; and none whose office it should be to keep in motion 
the complicated machine of government, tax-gatherers, beadles, excisemen, 
tide-waiters, clerks and secretaries” (1798 n 482). St Leon, in Godwin's 
novel of 1799, says, as he looks at the humble life around him in Switzerland: 


` Oh, poverty! . . . if these are the delights that attend thee, willingly will I 
resign the pomp of palaces and the splendour of rank to whoever shall 
deem them worth his acceptance! Henceforth I desire only to dedicate 
myself to the simplicity of nature and the genuine sentiments of the heart. 
... Wealth serves no other purpose than to deprave the soul, and adulter- 
ate the fountains of genuine delight. (1 270-271) 


Godwin continually associates vice with property and virtue with “honest” 
poverty. Property is the bugaboo of his philosophy. 

Another idea, the necessity for equality, appears in Imogen. The idea had 
already appeared in Godwin's An Account of a Seminary (1783) in the 
words, “The state of society is incontestibly artificial; the power of one man 
over another must be always derived from convention, or from contest; by 
nature we are equal” (p 2). In Imogen when Roderic’s retainers ask Imogen 
to remain in the castle because her going would displease their master and 
lord she retorts: “The gods have made all their rational creatures equal. If 
they have made one strong and another weak, it is for the purpose of mutual 
benevolence and assistance, and not for that of despotism and oppression” 
(Book III). In Political Justice Godwin says: “Undoubtedly, we must not 
permit ourselves to think slightly, of the mischiefs that accrue from a state 
of inequality. If it be necessary that the great mass of mankind should be 
condemned to slavery, and, stranger still, to ignorance, that a few may be 
enlightened, certainly those moralists are not to be blamed, who doubted 
whether perpetual rudeness were not preferable to such a gift” (m 491). 

Closely associated with equality are freedom and independence. The only 
gift Roderic could give Imogen which she would accept is her freedom 
(Book III). In Political Justice, Godwin says that independence is “the first 
principle of virtuous feeling" (п 52). Emily Melville, who has been impris- 
oned by her barbarous cousin Tyrell in Caleb Williams, says, “I prefer 
liberty to wealth” (1794 1 189). Caleb, remembering his life in prison, says: 
“Never did man more strenuously prefer poverty with independence to the 
artificial allurements of a life of slavery” (ш 9-10). In Fleetwood (1805) 
the old man Ruffigny, speaking about his enforced work in the textile mill 
when he was only nine, says that he believes it is better to starve with inde- 
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“his fellows. . . . There will be no persons devoftdto thie manufacture of - 
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péndenc dergo the misery associated with his virtual imprisonment 
. in the factory his Fables, Ancient and Modern (2d ed 1805) 
written for children under the pseudonym Edward Baldwin, Godwin has Же 
hungry wolf in the fable of the wolf and the mastiff say: "Hunger shall never 
make me so slavish and base, as to prefer chains and blows with a belly-full, 
to liberty" ( 1145). 

Godwin's Imogen: A Pastoral Romance is an important addition to the 
Godwin canon. Though it suffers from Godwin's fundamental weakness, the 
“failure to fuse well such elements as action, persons, and mental states in a 
style capable of expressing these elements,” * it is no worse than the hun- 
dreds of novels and romances which poured from the presses during the last 
half of the Eighteenth Century. The readers did not expect realistic fiction 
nor the natural tone of speech. The authors aimed "at elegance, a rounded 
‘literary’ language, rising at times to impassioned rhetoric, such as never 
flowed from the lips of human being. . . ." 7 Stylistically, Godwin's early novel 
is no different from those of the other early novelists. His contemporaries, if 
the reviewers' statements are typical, found the novel satisfactory. 

Writing about the novel, the reviewer for the Critical Review, туш (Oct 
1784) 312, says: “We do not hesitate to pronounce that it abounds with 
tender sentiments, pleasing description, and an innocent simplicity of man- 
ners.” The Monthly Review, иххп (March 1785), is more critical, objecting 
to some of Godwin’s figures of speech and the lack of verisimilitude, but con- 
cludes: “These little volumes, however, are of a chaste and virtuous tend- 
ency; and those who are fond of this style of composition, will find both 
amusement and instruction from the perusal of them.” The writer for the 
English Review, 1v (Aug 1784) 812, is most laudatory. He says, “the work 
abounds in beauties, in tender incidents, and simply [sic] pathetic descrip- 
tions. It leaves a pleasing impression, and is calculated to revive ideas of the 
days of pastoral purity and innocence. There is also an agreeable variety, 
romance, and morality, which cannot fail to recommend it to the young 
reader.” Since Godwin was writing for the English Review at this time, pos- 
sibly the reviewer was attempting to please the author or, as often happened, 
the author wrote the review himself. Imogen was advertised for sale in the 
daily newspapers: once in the Morning Chronicle and London Advertiser 
on Oct 26 1784; and twice in the Morning Herald and Daily Advertiser on 
July 15 and Nov 29 1784. 


в Sherburn, p 78. — But Sherburn gives Godwin credit for superior ability in handling these 


elements separately. 
т Tompkins, p 358. 
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The last contemporary comment on Imogen was M s in her 
` M fragment of a biography of her father. She says j 
hos pastoral" Then, writing about his three early novels, she says: 
“Thèse taies developed his style; he acquired energy & force and eloquence 
— he became capable of expressing in fitting language the thoughts that 
arose in his mind. The next thing necessary was a subject, worthy of his 
genius — a subject to support his style, which hitherto had supported his 
subject; that did not present itself so readily — & several years passed before 
Caleb Williams was conceived — and those ideas which were yet as it were 
in chaos, assumed the shape which still haunts the world with forms of power 
& excellence." * 


A NOTE ON THE TEXT 


The original text of Imogen: A Pastoral Romance was printed with a 
good many errors. The possessive is frequently omitted; words are 
occasionally misspelled — or oddly spelled (chesnut, 1 24; threatner, 
1 93; Farewel, 1 141; sheers, 1 172, etc; and perhaps neighing rock, т 76, 
is a misprint for "neighboring rock"); a word may be ERE (^In order 
to this," 1 90); and some awkward sentences and mental lapses occur . 
(toward the end of the novel Imogen, though seated in a garden, is 
described as "advancing toward the door" and as leaving the "apart- 
ment"). I have pointed out very few of these errors in the text: I have 
corrected none of them, preferring to reproduce the text exactly as it 
was printed.? 


8 Quoted from the Abinger manuscripts. 
? Work on this introduction was aided by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
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. Imogen: A Pastoral Romance 


„== 
From the Ancient British 


[By Wx.ziaM Gopwin] 
1784 


PREFACE 


HE following performance, as the title imports, was originally composed in 

the Welch language. Its style is elegant and pure. And if the translator has 
not, as many of his brethren have done, suffered the spirit of the original totally 
to evaporate, he apprehends it will be found to contain much novelty of concep- 
tion, much classical taste, and great spirit and beauty in the execution. It appears 
under the name of Cadwallo, an ancient bard, who probably lived at least one 
hundred years before the commencement of our common sra. The manners of the 
primitive times seem to be perfectly understood by the author, and are described 
with the air of a man who was in the utmost degree familiar with them. It is im- 
possible to discover in any part of it the slightest trace of Christianity. And we 
believe it will not be disputed, that in a country so pious as that of Wales, it would 
have been next to impossible for the poet, though ever so much upon his guard, 
to avoid all allusion to the system of revelation. On the contrary, every thing is 
Pagan, and in perfect conformity with the theology we are taught to believe 
prevailed at that time. 

These reasons had induced us to admit, for a long time, that it was perfectly 
genuine, and justly ascribed to the amiable Druid. With respect to the difficulty 
in regard to the preservation of so long a work for many centuries by the mere 
force of memory, the translator, together with the rest of the world, had already 
got over that objection in the case of the celebrated Poems of Ossian. And if he be 


‚ not blinded by that partiality, which the midwife is apt to conceive for the produc- 


tions, that she is the instrument of bringing into the world, the Pastoral Romance 
contains as much originality, as much poetical beauty, and is as happily calculated 
to make a deep impression upon the memory, as either Fingal, or Temora. 

The first thing that led us to doubt its authenticity, was the striking resemblance 
that appears between the plan of the work, and Milton's celebrated Masque at Lud- 
low Castle. We do not mean however to hold forth this circumstance as decisive in 
its condemnation. The pretensions of Cadwallo, or whoever was the author of the 
performance, are very high to originality. If the date of the Romance be previous 
to that of Comus, it may be truly said of the author, that he soared above all 
imitation, and derived his merits from the inexhaustible source of his own inven- 
tion. But Milton, it is well known, proposed some classical model to himself in 
all his productions. The Paradise Lost is almost in every page an imitation of 
Virgil, or Homer. The Lycidas treads closely in the steps of the Daphnis and 
Gallus of Virgil. The Sampson Agonistes is formed upon the model of Sophocles. 
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Even the little pieces, L'Allegro and П Penseroso have their soyrcej 
Fletcher, and two beautiful little ballads that are agcribed 
the classical model upon which Comus was formed has n 
It is тумыш the Pastoral Comedies both of Italy and England. And if we 
coul ourselves in that licence of conjecture, which is become almost insep- 
arable from the character of an editor, we should say: That Milton having written 
it upon the borders of Wales, might have had easy recourse to the manuscript 
whose contents are now first given to the public: And that the singularity of pre- 
serving the name of the place where it was first performed in the title of his poem, 
was intended for an ingenuous and well-bred acknowledgement of the source 
from whence he drew his choicest materials. 

But notwithstanding the plausibility of these conjectures, we are now inclined 
to give up our original opinion, and to ascribe the performance to a gentleman of 
Wales, who lived so late as the reign of king William the third. The name of this 
amiable person was Rice ap Thomas. The romance was certainly at one time in 
his custody, and was handed down as a valuable legacy to his descendants, among 
whom the present translator has the honour to rank himself. Rice ap Thomas, 
Esquire, was a man of a most sweet and inoffensive disposition, beloved and re- 
spected by all his neighbours and tenants, and “passing rich with “sixty” pounds 
a year.” In his domestic he was elegant, hospitable, and even sumptuous, for the 
time and country in which he lived. He was however naturally of an abstemious 
and recluse disposition. He abounded in singularities, which were pardoned to 
his harmlessness and his virtues; and his temper was full of sensibility, seriousness, 
and melancholy. He devoted the greater part of his time to study; and he boasted 
that he had almost a complete collection of the manuscript remains of our Welch 
bards. He was often heard to prefer even to Taliessin, Merlin, and Aneurim, the 
effusions of the immortal Cadwallo, and indeed this was the only subject upon 
which he was ever known to dispute with eagerness and fervour. In the midst of 
the controversy, he would frequently produce passages from the Pastoral Romance, 
as decisive of the question. And to confess the truth, I know not how to excuse 
this piece of jockeyship and ill faith, even in Rice ap Thomas, whom I regard as 
the father of my family, and the chief ornament of my beloved country. 

Some readers will probably however be inclined to apologise for the conduct 
of Mr. Thomas, and to lay an equivalent blame to my charge. They will tell me, 
that nothing but the weakest partiality could blind me to the genuine air of antiq- 
uity with which the composition is every where impressed, and to ascribe it to 
a modern writer. But I am conscious to my honesty and defy their malice. So far 
from being sensible of any improper bias in favour of my ancestor, I am content 
to strengthen their hands, by acknowledging that the manuscript, which I am not 
at all desirous of refusing to their inspection, is richly emblazoned with all the dis- 
coloration and rust they can possibly desire. I confess that the wording has the 
purity of Taliessin, and the expressiveness of Aneurim, and is such as I know of 
no modern Welchman who could write. And yet, in spite as they will probably 
tell me of evidence and common sense, I still aver my persuasion, that it is the 
production of Rice ap Thomas. 
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But en and perhaps too much, for the question of its antiquity. It would 
. be unfair to set tanto the world without saying something of the nature of its 
composition. It is unlike the Arcadia of sir Philip Sidney, and unlike, what I have 
just taken the trouble of running over, the Daphnis of Gessner &her on the 
one hand leaves behind it the laws of criticism, and mixes together thé"different 
stages of civilization; nor on the other will it perhaps be found frigid, uninterest- 
ing, and insipid. The prevailing opinion of Pastoral seems to have been, that it is 
a species of composition admirably fitted for the size of an eclogue, but that either 
its nature will not be preserved, or its simplicity will become surfeiting in a 
longer performance. And accordingly, the Pastoral Dramas of Tasso, Guarini, and 
Fletcher, however they may have been commended by the critics, and admired 
by that credulous train who clap and stare whenever they are bid, have when 
the recommendation of novelty has subsided been little attended to and little read. 
But the great Milton has proved that this objection is not insuperable. His Comus 
is a master-piece of poetical composition. It is at least equal in its kind even to the 
Paradise Lost. It is interesting, descriptive and pathetic. Its fame is continually 
increasing, and it will be admired wherever the name of Britain is repeated, and 
the language of Britain is understood. 

If our hypothesis respecting the date of the present performance is admitted, 
it must be acknowleged that the ingenious Mr. Thomas has taken the Masque of 
Milton for a model; and the reader with whom Comus is a favourite, will certainly 
trace some literal imitations. With respect to any objections that may be made 
on this score to the Pastoral Romance, we will beg the reader to bear in mind, 
that the volumes before him are not an original, but a translation. Recollecting 
this, we may, beside the authority of Milton himself, and others as great poets 
as ever existed who have imitated Homer and one another at least as much as our 
author has done Comus, suggest two very weighty apologies. In the first place, 
imitation in a certain degree, has ever been considered as lawful when made from 
a different language: And in the second, these imitations come to the reader 
exaggerated, by being presented to him in English, and by a person who confesses, 
that he has long been conversant with our greatest poets. The translator has 
always admired Comus as much as the Pastoral Romance; he has read them 
together, and been used to consider them as illustrating each other. Any verbal 
coincidencies into which he may have fallen, are therefore to be ascribed where 
they are due, to him, and not to the author. And upon the whole, let the imper- 
fections of the Pastoral Romance be what they will, he trusts he shall be regarded 
as making a valuable present to the connoisseurs and the men of taste, and an 
agreeable addition to the innocent amusements of the less laborious classes of 
the polite world. 
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BOOK тнк FIRST 


LU GRARACTER OF THE SHEPHERDESS AND HER LOVER. 


— FEAST OF RUTHYN.— SONGS OF THE BARDS. 


ISTEN, О man! to the voice of wisdom. The world thou inhabitest was 
L not intended for a theatre of fruition, nor destined for a scene of repose. False 
and treacherous is that happiness, which has been preceded by no trial, and is 
connected with no desert. It is like the gilded poison that undermines the human 
frame. It is like the hoarse murmur of the winds that announces the brewing 
tempest. Virtue, for such is the decree of the Most High, is evermore obliged to 
pass through the ordeal of temptation, and the thorny paths of adversity. If, in this 
day of her trial, no foul blot obscure her lustre, no irresolution and instability tar- 
nish the clearness of her spirit, then may she rejoice in the view of her approaching 
reward, and receive with an open heart the crown that shall be bestowed upon her. 

The extensive valley of Clwyd once boasted a considerable number of inhabit- 
ants, distinguished for primeval innocence and pastoral simplicity. Nature seemed 


to have prepared it for their reception with all that luxuriant bounty, which charac-: 


terises her most favoured spots. The inclosure by which it was bounded, of ragged 
rocks and snow-topt mountains, served but for a foil to the richness and fertility 
of this happy plain. It was seated in the bosom of North Wales, the whole face 
of which, with this one exception, was rugged and hilly. As far as the eye could 
reach, you might see promontory rise above promontory. The crags of Penmaen- 
mawr were visible to the northwest, and the unequalled steep of Snowden term- 
inated the prospect to the south. In its farthest extent the valley reached almost 
to the sea, and it was intersected, from one end to the other, by the beautiful and 
translucent waters of the river from which it receives its name. 

In this valley all was rectitude and guileless truth. The hoarse din of war had 
never reached its happy bosom; its river had never been impurpled with the stain 
of human blood. Its willows had not wept over the crimes of its inhabitants, nor 
had the iron hand of tyranny taught care and apprehension to seat themselves 
upon the brow of its shepherds. They were strangers to riches, and to ambition, 
for they all lived in a happy equality. He was the richest man among them, that 
could boast of the greatest store of yellow apples and mellow pears. And their 
only objects of rivalship were the skill of the pipe and the favour of beauty. From 
morn to eve they tended their fleecy possessions. Their reward was the blazing 
hearth, the nut-brown beer, and the merry tale. But as they sought only the enjoy- 
ment of а humble station, and the pleasures of society, their labours were often 
relaxed. Often did the setting sun see the young men and the maidens of con- 
tiguous villages, assembled round the venerable oak, or the wide-spreading beech. 
The bells rung in the upland hamlets; the rebecs sounded with rude harmony; 
they danced with twinkling feet upon the level green or listened to the voice of 
the song, which was now gay and erbilargting, and now soothed them into 
pleasing melancholy. 
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Of all the sons of the plain, the bravest, and the most comely, was Edwin. His 


. forehead was open and ingenuous, his hair was auburn, and flowed about his 


shoulders in wavy ringlets. His person was not less athletic than it was beautiful. 
With a firm hand he grasped the boar-spear, and in pursuit he outstripped the 
flying fawn. His voice was strong and melodious, and whether upon the pipe or 
in the song, there was no shepherd daring enough to enter the lists with Edwin. 
But though he excelled all his competitors, in strength of body, and the accom- 
plishments of skill, yet was not his mind rough and boisterous. Success had not 
taught him a despotic and untractable temper, applause had not made him 
insolent and vain. He was gentle as the dove. He listened with eager docility to 
the voice of hoary wisdom. He had always a tear ready to drop over the simple 
narrative of pastoral distress. Victor as he continually was in wrestling, in the 
race, and in the song, the shout of triumph never escaped his lips, the exultation 
of insult he was never heard to utter. On the contrary, with mild and unfictitious 
friendship, he soothed the breast of disappointment, and cheered the spirits of 
his adversary with honest praise. 

But Edwin was not more distinguished among his brother shepherds, than was 
Imogen among the fair. Her skin was clear and pellucid. The fall of her shoulders 
was graceful beyond expression. Her eye-brows were arched, and from her eyes 
shot forth the grateful rays of the rising sun. Her waist was slender; and as she 
ran, she outstripped the winds, and her footsteps were printless on the tender herb. 
Her mind, though soft, was firm; and though yielding as wax to the precepts of 
wisdom, and the persuasion of innocence, it was resolute and inflexible to the 
blandishments of folly, and the sternness of despotism. Her ruling passion was 
the love of virtue. Chastity was the first feature in her character. It gave substance 
to her accents, and dignity to her gestures. Conscious innocence ennobled all her 
reflexions, and gave to her sentiments and manner of thinking, I know not what 
of celestial and divine. 

Edwin and Imogen had been united in the sports of earliest infancy. They had 
been mutual witnesses to the opening blossoms of understanding and benevolence 
in each others breasts. While yet a boy, Edwin had often rescued his mistress 
from the rude vivacity of his playmates, and had bestowed upon her many of 
those little distinctions which were calculated to excite the flame of envy among 
the infant daughters of the plain. For her he gathered the vermeil-tinctured pear- 
main, and the walnut with an unsavoury rind; for her he hoarded the brown 
filberd, and the much prized earth-nut. When she was near, the quoit flew from 
his arm with a stronger whirl, and his steps approached more swiftly to the 
destined goal. With her he delighted to retire from the heat of the sun to the centre 
of the glade, and to sooth her ear with the gaiety of innocence, long before he 
taught her to hearken to the language of love. For her sake he listened with 
greater eagerness to the mirthful relation, to the moral fiction, and to the song of 
the bards. His store of little narratives was in a manner inexhaustible. With them 
he beguiled the hour of retirement, and with them he hastened the sun to sink 
behind the western hill. 
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But as he grew to manly stature, and the down of years had begun to clothe 


his blushing cheek, he felt a new sensation in his breast hitherto unexperienced. . 


He could not now behold his favourite companion without emotion; his eye 
sparkled when he approached her; he watched her gestures; he hung upon her 
accents; he was interested in all her motions. Sometimes he would catch the eye 
of prudent age or of sharp-sighted rivalry observing him, and he instantly became 
embarrassed and confused, and blushed he knew not why. He repaired to the 
neighbouring wake, in order to exchange his young lambs and his hoard of cheeses. 
Imogen was not there, and in the midst of traffic, and in the midst of frolic merri- 
ment he was conscious to a vacancy and a listlessness for which he could not 
account. When he tended his flocks, and played upon his slender pipe, he would 
sink in reverie, and form to himself a thousand schemes of imaginary happiness. 
Erewhile they had been vague and general. His spirit was too gentle for him not 
to represent to himself a fancied associate; his heart was not narrow enough to 
know so much as the meaning of a solitary happiness. But Imogen now formed 
the principal figure in these waking dreams. It was Imogen with whom he wan- 
dered beside the brawling rill. It was Imogen with whom he sat beneath the 
straw-built shed, and listened to the pealing rain, and the hollow roaring of the 
northern blast. If a moment of forlornness and despair fell to his lot, he wandered 
upon the heath without his Imogen, and he climbed the upright precipice without 
her harmonious voice to cheer and to animate him. In a word, passion had taken 
up her abode in his guileless heart before he was aware of her approach. Imogen 
was fair; and the eye of Edwin was enchanted. Imogen was gentle; and Edwin 
loved. 

Simple as was the character of the inhabitants of this happy valley, it is not to 
be supposed that Edwin found many obstacles to the enjoyment of the society 
of his mistress. Though strait as the pine, and beautiful as the gold-skirted clouds 
of a summer morning, the parents of Imogen had not learned to make a traffic of 
the future happiness of their care. They sought not to decide who should be the 
fortunate shepherd that should carry her from the sons of the plain. They left 
the choice to her penetrating wit, and her tried discretion. They erected no rampart 
to defend her chastity; they planted no spies to watch over her reputation. They 
entrusted her honour to her own keeping. They were convinced, that the spotless 
dictates of conscious innocence, and that divinity that dwells in virtue and awes 
the shaggy satyr into mute admiration, were her sufficient defence. They left to 
her the direction of her conduct. The shepherdess, unsuspicious by nature, and 
untaught to view mankind with a wary and a jealous eye, was a stranger to severity 
and caprice. She was all gentleness and humanity. The sweetness of her temper 
led her to regard with an eye of candour, and her benevolence to gratify all the 
innocent wishes, of those about her. The character of a woman undistinguishing 
in her favours, and whose darling employment is to increase the number of her 
admirers, is in the highest degree unnatural. Such was not the character of Imogen. 
She was artless and sincere. Her tongue evermore expressed the sentiments of 
her heart. She drew the attention of no swain from a rival; she employed no 
stratagems to inveigle the affections; she mocked not the respect of the simple 
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shepherd with delusive encouragement. No man charged her with broken vows; 
no man could justly accuse her of being cruel and unkind. 

' .— It may therefore readily be supposed, that the subject of love rather glided into 
the conversation of Edwin and Imogen, than was regularly and designedly intro- 
duced. They were unknowing in the art of disguising their feelings. When the 
tale spoke of peril and bravery, the eyes of Edwin sparkled with congenial senti- 
ments, and he was evermore ready to start from the grassy hilloc upon which they 
sat. When the little narrative told of the lovers pangs, and the tragic catastrophe 
of two gentle hearts whom nature seemed to have formed for mildness and tran- 
.quility, Imogen was melted into the softest distress. The breast of her Edwin 
would heave with a sympathetic sigh, and he would even sometimes venture, 
from mingled pity and approbation, to kiss away the tear that impearled her cheek. 
Intrepid and adventurous with the hero, he began also to take a new interest in 
the misfortunes of love. He could not describe the passionate complaints, the 
ingenuous tenderness of another, without insensibly making the case his own. 
“Had the lover known my Imogen, he would nó longer have sighed for one, who 
could not have been so fair, so gentle, and so lovely." Such were the thoughts of 
Edwin; and till now Edwin had always expressed his thoughts. But now the words 
fell half-formed from his trembling lips, and the sounds died away before they 
were uttered. "Were I to speak, Imogen, who has always beheld me with an aspect 
of benignity, might be offended. I should say no more than the truth; but Imogen 
is modest. She does not suspect that she possesses half the superiority over such 
as are called fair, which I see in her. And who could bear to incur the resentment 
of Imogen? Who would irritate a temper so amiable and mild?.I should say no 
more than the truth; but Imogen would think it flattery. Let Edwin be charged 
with all other follies, but let that vice never find a harbour in his bosom; let the 
imputation of that detested crime never blot his untarnished name.” 

Edwin had received from nature the gift of an honest and artless eloquence. 
His words were like the snow that falls beneath the beams of the sun; they melted 
as they fell. Had it been his business to have pleaded the cause of injured inno- 
cence or unmerited distress, his generous sympathy and his manly persuasion 
must have won all hearts. Had he solicited the pursuit of rectitude and happiness, 
his ingenuous importunity could not have failed of success. But where the mind 
is too deeply interested, there it is that the faculties are most treacherous. Ardent 
were the sighs of Edwin, but his voice refused its assistance, and his tongue 
faultered under the attempts that he made. Fluent and voluble upon all other 
subjects, upon this he hesitated. For the first time he was dissatisfied with the 
expressions that nature dictated. For the first time he dreaded to utter the honest 
wishes of his heart, apprehensive that he might do violence to the native delicacy 
of Imogen. 

But he needed not have feared. Imogen was not blind to those perfections 
which every mouth conspired to praise. Her heart was not cold and unimpassioned; 
she could not see these perfections, united with youth and personal beauty, 
without being attracted. The accents of Edwin were music to her ear. The tale 
that Edwin told, interested her twice as much as what she heard from vulgar lips. 
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To wander with Edwin along the flowery mead, to sit with Edwin in the cool alcove, 
had charms for her for which she knew not how to account, and which she was at | 
first unwilling to acknowledge to her own heart. When she heard of the feats of 
the generous lover, his gallantry in the rural sports, and his reverence for the fair, ' 
it was under the amiable figure of Edwin that he came painted to her treacherous 
imagination, She was a stranger to artifice and disguise, and the renown of Edwin 
was to her the feast of the soul, and with visible satisfaction she dwelt upon his 
praise. Even in sleep her dreams were of the deserving shepherd. The delusive 
pleasures that follow in the train of dark-browed night, all told of Edwin. The 
unreal mockery of that capricious being, who cheats us with scenes of fictitious 
wretchedness, was full of the unmerited calamities, the heartbreaking woe, or the 
untimely death of Edwin. From Edwin therefore the language of love would have 
created no disgust. Imogen was not heedless and indiscreet; she would not have 
sacrificed the dignity of innocence. Imogen was not coy; she would not have 
treated her admirer with affected disdain. She had no guard but virgin modesty 
and that conscious worth, that would be wooed, and. not unsought be won. 

Such was the yet immature attachment of our two lovers, when an anniversary 
of religious mirth summoned them, together with their neighbour shepherds of 
the adjacent hamlet, to the spot which had long been consecrated to rural sports 
and guiltless festivity, near the village of Ruthyn. The sun shone with unusual 
splendour; the Druidical temples, composed of immense and shapeless stones, 
heaped upon each other by a power stupendous and incomprehensible, reflected 
back his radiant beams. The glade, the place of destination to the frolic shepherds, 
was shrouded beneath two venerable groves that encircled it on either side. The 
eye could not pierce beyond them, and the imagination was in a manner em- 
bosomed in the vale. There were the quivering alder, the upright fir, and the 
venerable oak crowned with sacred mistletoe. They grew upon a natural declivity 
that descended every way towards the plain. The deep green of the larger trees 
was fringed towards the bottom with the pleasing paleness of the willow. From 
one of the groves a little rivulet glided across the plain, and was intersected on 
one side by a stream that flowed into it from a point equally distant from either 
extremity of its course. Both these streams were bordered with willows. In a word, 
upon the face of this beautiful spot all appeared tranquility and peace. It was 
without a path, and you would imagine that no human footsteps had ever invaded 
the calmness of its solitude. It was the eternal retreat of the venerable anchorite; 
it was the uninhabited paradise in the midst of the trackless ocean. 

Such was the spot where the shepherds and shepherdesses of a hundred cots 
were now assembled. In the larger compartiments of the vale, the more muscular 
and vigorous swains pursued the flying ball, or contended in the swift-footed race. 
The bards, venerable for their age and the snowy whiteness of their hair, sat upon 
a little eminence as umpires of the sports. In the smaller compartiments, the swains, 
mingled with the fair, danced along the level green, or flew, with a velocity that 
beguiled the eager sight, beneath the extended arms of their fellows. Here a few 
shepherds, apart from the rest, flung the ponderous quoit that sung along the air. 
There two youths, stronger and more athletic than the throng, grasped each 
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others arms with an eager hand, and struggled for the victory. Now with manly 
vigour the one shook the sinewy frame of the other; now they bended together 
almost to the earth, and now with double force they reared again their gigantic 
stature. At one time they held each other at the greatest possible distance; and 
again, their arms, their legs and their whole bodies entwined, they seemed as if 
they had grown together. When the weaker or less skilful was overthrown, he 
tumbled like a vast and mountain oak, that for ages had resisted the tumult of 
the winds; and the whole plain resounded at his fall. Such as were unengaged 
formed a circle round the wrestlers, and by their shouts and applause animated 
by turns the flagging courage of either. 

And now the sun had gained his meridian height, and, fatigued with labour 
and heat, they seated themselves upon the grass to partake of their plain and 
rural feast. The parched wheat was set out in baskets, and the new cheeses were 
heaped together. The blushing apple, the golden pear, the shining plum, and 
the rough-coated chesnut were scattered in attractive confusion. Here were the 
polished cherry and the downy peach; and here the eager gooseberry, and the rich 
and plenteous clusters of the purple grape. The neighbouring fountain afforded 
them a cool and sparkling beverage, and the lowing herds supplied the copious 
bowl with white and foaming draughts of milk. The meaner bards accompanied 
the artless luxury of the feast with the symphony of their harps. 

The repast being finished, the company now engaged in those less active sports, 
that exercise the subtility of the wit, more than the agility or strength of the body. 
Their untutored minds delighted themselves in the sly enigma, and the quaint 
conundrum. Much was their laughter at the wild guesses of the thoughtless and 
the giddy; and great the triumph of the swain who penetrated the mystery, and 
successfully removed the abstruseness of the problem. Many were the feats of 
skill exhibited by the dextrous shepherd, and infinite were the wonder and 
admiration of the gazing spectators. The whole scene indeed was calculated to 
display the triumph of stratagem and invention. A thousand deceits were practised 
upon the simple and unsuspecting, and while he looked round to discover the 
object of the general mirth, it was increased into bursts of merriment, and convul- 
sive gaiety. At length they rose from the verdant green, and chased each other in 
mock pursuit. Many flew towards the adjoining grove; the pursued concealed 
himself behind the dark and impervious thicket, or the broad trunk of the oak, 
while the pursuers ran this way and that, and cast their wary eyes on every side. 
Carefully they explored the bushes, and surveyed each clump of tufted trees. And 
now the neighbouring echoes repeated the universal shout, and proclaimed to the 
plain below, that the object of their search was found. Fatigue however, in spite 
of the gaiety of spirit with which their sports were pursued, began to assert his 
empire, and they longed for that tranquility and repose which were destined to 
succeed. 

At this instant the united sound of the lofty harp, the melodious rebec, and the 
chearful pipe, summoned them once again to the plain. From every side they 
hastened to the lawn, and surrounded, with ardent eyes, and panting expectation, 
the honoured troop of the bards, crowned with laurel and sacred mistletoe. And 
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now they seated themselves upon the tender herb; and now all was stilness and 
solemn silence. Not one whisper floated on the breeze; not a murmur was heard. 
The tumultuous winds were hushed, and all was placid composure, save where 
the gentle zephyr fanned the leaves. The tinkling rill babbled at their feet; the 
feathered choristers warbled in the grove; and the deep lowings of the distant 
herds died away upon the ear. The solemn prelude began from a full concert of 
the various instruments. It awakened attention in the thoughtless, and composed 
the frolic and the gay into unbroken heedfulness. The air was oppressed with 
symphonious sounds, and the ear filled with a tumult of harmony. 

On a sudden the chorus ceased: Those instruments which had united their 
force to fill the echoes of every grove, and of every hill, were silent. And now a 
bard, of youthful appearance, but who was treated with every mark of honour 
and distinction, and seated on the left hand of the hoary Llewelyn, the prince 
of song, struck the lyre with a lofty and daring hand. His eye sparkled with poetic 
rapture, and his countenance beamed with the sublime smile of luxuriant fancy and 
heaven-born inspiration. He sung of the wanton shepherd, that followed, with 
ungenerous perseverance, the chaste and virgin daughter of Cadwallo. The Gods 
took pity upon her distress, the Gods sent down their swift and winged messenger 
to shield her virtue, and deliver her from the persecution of Modred. With strong 
and eager steps the ravisher pursued: timid apprehension, and unviolated honour, 
urged her rapid flight. But Modred was in the pride of youth; muscular and 
sinewy was the frame of Modred. Beauteous and snowy was the person of the 
fair: her form was delicate, and her limbs were tender. If heaven had not inter- 
posed, if the Gods had not been on her side, she must have fallen a victim to savage 
fury and brutal lust. But, in the crisis of her fate, she gradually sunk away before 
the astonished eyes of Modred. That beauteous frame was now no more, and she 
started from before him, swifter than the winds, a timid and listening hare. Still, 
still the hunter pursued; he suspended not the velocity of his course. The speed 
of Modred was like the roe upon the mountains; every moment he gained upon 
the daughter of Cadwallo. But now the object of his pursuit vanished from his 
sight, and eluded his eager search. In vain he explored every thicket, and surveyed 
all the paths of the forest. While he was thus employed, on a sudden there burst 
from a cave a hungry and savage wolf; it was the daughter of Cadwallo. Modred 
started with horror, and in his turn fled away swifter than the winds. The fierce 
and ravenous animal pursued; fire flashed from the eye, and rage and fury sat 
upon the crest. Mild and gentle was the daughter of Cadwallo; her heart relented; 
her soft and tender spirit belied the savage form. They approached the far famed 
stream of Conway. Modred cast behind him a timid and uncertain eye; the virgin 
passed along, no longer terrible, a fair and milk white hind. Modred inflamed with 
disappointment, reared his ponderous boar spear, and hurled it from his hand. 
Too well, аһ, cruel and untutored swain! thou levelest thy aim. Her tender side 
is gored; her spotless and snowy coat is deformed with blood. Agitated with pain, 
superior to fear, she plunges in the flood. When lo! a wonder; on the opposite 
shore she rises, radiant and unhurt, in her native form. Modred contemplates the 
prodigy with astonishment; his lust and his brutality inflame him more than ever. 
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Eagerly he gazes on her charms; in thought he devours her inexpressive beauties. 

And now he can no longer restrain himself; with sudden start he leaps into the river. 
' The waves are wrought into a sudden tempest; they hurry him to and fro. He 
buffets them with lusty arms; he rides upon the billows. But vain is human 
strength; the unseen messenger of the Gods laughs at the impotent efforts of 
Modred. At length the waters gape with a frightful void; the bottom, strewed 
with shells, and overgrown with sea-weed, is disclosed to the sight. Modred, 
unhappy Modred, sinks to rise no more. His beauty is tarnished like the flower 
of the field; his blooming cheek, his crimson lip, is pale and colourless. Learn 
hence, ye swains, to fear the Gods, and to reverence the divinity of virtue. Modred 
never melted for another’s woe; the tear of sympathy had not moistened his cheek. 
The heart of Modred was haughty, insolent and untractable; he turned a deaf ear 
to the supplication of the helpless, he listened not to the thunder of the Gods. 
Let the fate of Modred be remembered for a caution to the precipitate; let the 
children of the valley learn wisdom. Heaven never deserts the cause of virtue; 
chastity wherever she wanders (be it not done in pride or in presumption) is 
sacred and invulnerable. 

Such was the song of the youthful bard. Every eye was fixed upon his visage 
while he struck the lyre; the multitude of the shepherds appeared to have no 
faculty but the ear. And now the murmur of applause began; and the wondering 
swains seemed to ask each other, whether the God of song were not descended 
among them. “Oh glorious youth,” cried they, “how early is thy excellence! Ere 
manhood has given nerve and vigour to thy limbs, ere yet the flowing beard adorns 
thy gallant breast, nature has unlocked to thee her hidden treasures, the Gods 
have enriched thee with all the charms of poetry. Great art thou among the bards; 
illustrious in wisdom, where they all are wise. Should gracious heaven spare thy 
life, we will cease to weep the death of Hoel; we will lament no longer the growing 
infirmities of Llewelyn.” 

While they yet spoke, a bard, who sat upon the right hand of the prince, pre- 
pared to sweep the string. He was in the prime of manhood. His shining locks 
flowed in rich abundance upon his strong and graceful shoulders. His eye ex- 
pressed more of flame than gaiety, more of enthusiasm than imagination. His brow, 
though manly, and, as it should seem, by nature erect, bore an appearance of 
solemn and contemplative. He had ever been distinguished by an attachment to 
solitude, and a love for those grand and tremendous objects of uncultivated nature 
with which his country abounded. His were the hanging precipice, and the foam- 
ing cataract. His ear drank in the voice of the tempest; he was rapt in attention to 
the roaring thunder. When the contention of the elements seemed to threaten 
the destruction of the universe, when Snowdon bowed to its deepest base, it was 
then that his mind was most filled with sublime meditation. His lofty soul soared 
above the little war of terrestrial objects, and rode expanded upon the wings of 
the winds. Yet was the bard full of gentleness and sensibility; no breast was more 
susceptible to the emotions of pity, no tongue was better skilled in the soft and 
passionate touches of the melting and pathetic. He possessed a key to unlock all 
the avenues of the heart. 
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Such was the bard, and this was the subject of his song. He told of a dreadful 
famine, that laid waste the shores of the Menai. Heaven, not to punish the shep- 
herds, for, alas, what had these innocent shepherds done? but in the mysterious wis- 
dom of its ways, had denied the refreshing shower, and the soft-descending dew. 
From the top of Penmaenmaur, as far as the eye could reach, all was uniform and 
waste. The trees were leafless, not one flower adorned the ground, not one tuft 
of verdure appeared to relieve the weary eye. The brooks were dried up; their beds 
only remained to tell the.melancholy tale, Here once was water; the tender lambs 
hastened to the accustomed brink, and lifted up their innocent eyes with anguish 
and disappointment. The meadows no longer afforded pasture of the cattle; the 
trees denied their fruits to man. In this hour of calamity the Druids came forth 
from their secret cells, and assembled upon the heights of Mona. This convention 
of the servants of the Gods, though intended to relieve the general distress, for 
a moment increased it. The shepherds anticipated the fatal decree; they new 
that at times like this the blood of a human victim was accustomed to be shed 
upon the altars of heaven. Every swain trembled for himself or his friend; every 
parent feared to be bereaved of the staff of his age. And now the holy priest had 
cast the lots in the mysterious urn; and the lot fell upon the generous Arthur. 
Arthur was beloved by all the shepherds that dwelt upon the margin of the main; 
the praise of Arthur sat upon the lips of all that knew him. But what served 
-principally to enhance the distress, was the attachment there existed between him 
and the beauteous Evelina. Mild was the breast of Evelina, unused to encounter 
the harshness of opposition, or the chilly hand and forbidding countenance of 
adversity. From twenty shepherds she had chosen the gallant Arthur, to reward 
his pure and constant love. Long had they been decreed to make each other happy. 
No parent opposed himself to their virtuous desires; the blessing of heaven 
awaited them from the hand of the sacred Druid. But in the general calamity of 
their country they had no heart to rejoice; they could not insult over the misery 
of all around them. “Soon, oh soon,” cried the impatient shepherd, “may the wrath 
of heaven be overpast! Extend, all-merciful divinity, thy benign influence to the 
shores of Агуоп! Once more may the rustling of the shower refresh our longing 
ears! Once more may our eyes be gladdened with the pearly, orient dew! May 
the fields be clothed afresh in cheerful green! May the flowers enamel the verdant 
mead! May the brooks again brawl along their pebbly bed! And may man and 
beast rejoice together!” Ah, short-sighted, unapprehensive shepherd! thou dost 
. - not know the misfortune that is reserved for thyself; thou dost not know, that thou 
shalt not live to behold those smiling scenes which thy imagination forestallest; 
thou dost not see the dart of immature and relentless death that is suspended 
over thee. Think, O ye swains, what was the universal astonishment and pity, when 
the awful voice of the Druid proclaimed the decree of heaven! Terror sat upon 
every other countenance, tears started into every other eye; but the mien of 
Arthur was placid and serene. He came forward from the throng; his eyes glis- 
tened with the fire of patriotism. “Hear me, my countrymen,” cried he, “for you 
I am willing to die. What is my insignificant life, when weighed against the 
happiness of Arvon? Be grateful to the Gods, that, for so poor a boon, they are 
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willing to spread wide the hand of bounty, and to exhaust upon your favoured 
heads the horn of plenty." While he spoke he turned his head to the spot from 
which he had advanced, and beheld, a melting object, Evelina, pale and breath- 
less, supported in the arms of the maidens. For a moment he forgot his elevated 
sentiments and his heroism, and flew to raise her. "Evelina, mistress of my heart, 
awake. Lift up thine eyes and bless thy Arthur. Be not too much subdued by my 
catastrophe. Live to comfort the grey hairs, and to succour the infirmities of your 
aged parent." While the breast of Arthur was animated with such sentiments, 
and dictated a conduct like this, the priests were employed in the mournful prep- 
arations. The altar was made ready; the lambent fire ascended from its surface; 
the air was perfumed with the smoke of the incense; the fillets were brought forth; 
and the sacred knife glittered in the hand of the chief of the Druids. The bards 
had strung their harps, and began the song of death. The sounds were lofty and 
animating, they were fitted to inspire gallantry and enterprise into the trembling 
coward; they were fitted to breathe a soul into the clay-cold corse. The spirit of 
Arthur was roused; his eye gleamed with immortal fire. The aged oak, that strikes 
its root beneath the soil, so defies the blast, and so rears its head in the midst of 
the whirlwind. But oh, who can paint the distress of Evelina? Now she dropped 
her head, like the tender lily whose stalk, by some vulgar and careless hand has 
been broken; and now she was wild and ungovernable, like the wild beast that 
has been robbed of its young. For an instant the venerable name of religion awed 
her into mute submission. But when the fatal moment approached, not the Gods, 
if the Gods had descended in all their radiant brightness, could have restrained 
her any longer. The air was rent with her piercing cries. She spoke not. Her eyes, 
in silence turned towards heaven, distilled a plenteous shower. At length, swifter 
than the winged hawk, she flew towards the spot, and seized the sacred and 
inviolable arm of the holy Druid, which was lifted up to strike the final blow. 
“Barbarous and inhuman priest,” she cried, “cease your vile and impious mum- 
mery! No longer insult us with the name of Gods. If there be Gods, they are 
merciful; but thou art a savage and unrelenting monster. Or if some victim must 
expire, strike here, and I will thank thee. Strike, and my bosom shall heave to 
meet the welcome blow. Do any thing. But oh, spare me the killing, killing 
spectacle!” During this action the maidens approached and hurried her from the 
plain. “Go,” cried Arthur, “and let not the heart of Evelina be sad. My Death has 
nothing in it that deserves to be deplored. It is glorious and enviable. It shall be 
remembered when this frame is crumbled into dust. The song of the bards shall 
preserve it to never dying fame.” The inconsolable fair one had now been forced 
away. The intrepid shepherd bared his breast to the sacred knife. His nerves 
trembled not. His bosom panted not. And now behold the lovely youth, worthy 
to have lived through revolving years, sunk on the ground, and weltering in his 
blood. Yes, gallant Arthur, thou shalt possess that immortality which was the 
first wish of thy heart! My song shall embalm thy precious memory, thy generous, 
spotless fame! But, ah, it is not in the song of the bards to sooth the rooted sorrow 
of Evelina. Every morning serves only to renew it. Every night she bathes her 
couch in tears. Those objects, which carry pleasure to the sense of every other 
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fair, serve only to renew thy unexhausted grief. The rustling shower, the pearly 
dew, the brawling brook, the cheerful green, the flower-enameled mead, all join 
to tell of the barbarous and untimely fate of Arthur. Smile no more, O ye meads; 
mock not the grief of Evelina. Let the trees again be leafless; let the rivers flow 
no longer in their empty beds. A scene like this suits best the settled temper of 
Evelina. 

He ceased. And his pathetic strain had awakened the sympathy of the universal 
throng. Every shepherd hung his mournful head, when the untimely fate of Arthur 
was related; every maiden dropped a generous tear over the sorrows of Evelina. 
They listened to the song, and forgot the poet. Their souls were rapt with alternate 
passions, and they perceived not the matchless skill by which they were excited. 
The lofty bard hurried them along with the rapidity of his conceptions, and left 
them no time for hesitation, and left them no time for reflection. He ceased, and 
the melodious sounds still hung upon their ear, and they still sat in the posture 
of eager attention. At length they recollected themselves; and it was no longer 
the low and increasing murmur of applause: it was the exclamation of rapture; 
it was the unpremeditated shout of astonishment. 

In the mean time, the reverend Llewelyn, upon whose sacred head ninety 
winters had scattered their snow, grasped the lyre, which had so often confessed 
the master’s hand. Though far advanced in the vale of years, there was a strength 
and vigour in his age, of which the degeneracy of modern times can have little 
conception. The fire was not extinguished in his flaming eye; it had only attained 
that degree of chasteness and solemnity, which had in it by so much the more, 
all that is majestic, and all that is celestial. His looks held commerce with his native 
skies. No vulgar passion ever visited his heaven-born mind. No vulgar emotion 
ever deformed the godlike tranquility of his soul. He had but one passion; it was 
the love of harmony. He was conscious only to one emotion; it was reverence for 
the immortal Gods. He sat like the anchorite upon the summit of Snowdon. The 
tempests raise the foaming ocean into one scene of horror, but he beholds it un- 
moved. The rains descend, the thunder roars, and the lightnings play beneath 
his feet. 

Llewelyn struck the lyre, and the innumerable croud was noiseless and silent 
as the chambers of death. They did not now wait for the pleasing tale of a luxuriant 
imagination, or the pathetic and melting strain of the mourner. They composed 
their spirits into the serenity of devotion. They called together their innocent 
thoughts for the worship of heaven. By anticipation their bosoms swelled with 
gratitude, and their hearts dilated into praise. 

The pious Llewelyn began his song from the rude and shapeless chaos. He mag- 
nified the almighty word that spoke it into form. He sung of the loose and fenny 
soil which gradually acquired firmness and density. The immeasurable, eternal cav- 
erns of the ocean were scooped. The waters rushed along, and fell with resounding, 
foamy violence to the depth below. The sun shone forth from his chamber in the 
east, and the earth wondered at the object, and smiled beneath his beams. Sudden 
the whole face of it was adorned with a verdant, undulating robe. The purple 
violet and the yellow crocus bestrewed the ground. The stately oak reared its 
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branchy head, and the trees and shrubs burst from the surface of the earth. 
Impregnated by power divine, the soil was prolific in other fruits than these. The 
clods appeared to be informed with a conscious spirit, and gradually assumed a 
thousand various forms. The animated earth seemed to paw the verdant mead, 
and to despise the mould from which it came. A disdainful horse, it shook its 
flowing mane, and snuffed the enlivening breeze, and stretched along the plain. 
The red-eyed wolf and the unwieldy ox burst like the mole the concealing con- 
tinent, and threw the earth in hillocs. The stag upreared his branching head. The 
thinly scattered animals wandered among the unfrequented hills, and cropped 
the untasted herb. Meantime the birds, with many coloured plumage, skimmed 
along the unploughed air, and taught the silent woods and hills to echo with their 
song. 

Creatures, hymn the praises of your creator! Thou sun, prolific parent of a 
thousand various productions, by whose genial heat they are nurtured, and whose 
radiant beams give chearfulness and beauty to the face of nature, first of all the 
existences of this material universe acknowledge him thy superior, and while 
thou dispensest a thousand benefits to the inferior creation, ascribe thine excellen- 
cies solely to the great source of beauty and perfection! And when the sun has 
ceased his wondrous course, do thou, O moon, in milder lustre show to people of 
a thousand names the honours of thy maker! Thou loud and wintery north wind, 
in majestic and tremendous tone declare his lofty praise! Ye gentle zephyrs, whisper 
them to the modest, and softly breathe them in the ears of the lowly! Ye towering 
pines, and humble shrubs, ye fragrant flowers, and, more than all, ye broad and 
stately oaks, bind your heads, and wave your branches, and adore! Ye warbling 
fountains, warbling tune his praise! Praise him, ye beasts, in different strains! And 
let the birds, that soar on lofty wings, and scale the path of heaven, bear, in their 
various melody, the notes of adoration to the skies! Mortals, ye favoured sons of 
the eternal father, be it yours in articulate expressions of gratitude to interpret for 
the mute creation, and to speak a sublimer and more rational homage. 

Heard ye not the music of the spheres? Know ye not the melody of celestial 
voices? On yonder silver-skirted cloud I see them come. It turns its brilliant lining 
on the setting day. And these are the accents of their worship. “Ye sons of women, 
such as ye are now, such once were we. Through many scenes of trial, through 
heroic constancy, and ever-during patience, have we attained to this bright emi- 
nence. Large and mysterious are the paths of heaven, just and immaculate his 
ways. If ye listen to the siren voice of pleasure, if upon the neck of heedless youth 
you throw the reins, that base and earth-born clay which now you wear, shall 
assume despotic empire. And when you quit the present narrow scene, ye shall 
wear a form congenial to your vices. The fierce and lawless shall assume the figure 
of the unrelenting wolf. The unreflecting tyrant, that raised a mistaken fame from 
scenes of devastation and war, shall spurn the ground, a haughty and indignant 
horse; and in that form, shall learn, by dear experience, what were the sufferings 
and what the scourge that he inflicted on mankind. The sensual shall wear the - 
shaggy vesture of the goat, or foam and whet his horrid tusks, a wild and untamed 
boar. But virtue prepares its possessor for the skies. Upon the upright and the good, 
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attendant angels wait. With heavenly spirits they converse. On them the dark 
machinations of witchcraft, and the sullen spirits of darkness have no power. 
Even the outward form is impressed with a beam of celestial lustre. By slow, 
but never ceasing steps, they tread the path of immortality and honour. Then, 
mortals, love, support, and cherish each other. Fear the Gods, and reverence their 
holy, white-robed servants. Let the sacred oak be your care. Worship the holy and 
everlasting mistletoe. And when all the objects that you now behold shall be in- 
volved in universal conflagration, and time shall be no more; ye shall mix with Gods, 
ye shall partake their thrones, and be crowned like them with never-fading laurel." 


(To be continued) 


Pothooks for Freedom 


Stephen Pearl Andrews and the Introduction 
of Phonography into America * 


By MADELEINE В. STERN 


MERICAN phonography was fathered by the abolition movement and 
gave birth to a universal language. The pothooks, loops, and dashes 
invented by Isaac Pitman of Bath, England, for his system of phonetic short- 
hand were transported to this country on a wave of emancipation and inter- 
nationalism. They were imported not to make Americans rich, but to make 
them free, to make them equal, to make them members of a global fraternity. 
In the United States, Pitman's phonography became a revolutionary and 
republican art designed to free the slave through a shortcut to learning, to 
mow down the false and arbitrary spelling that confused the child, and 
eventually to silence the Babel of tongues that separated nation from 
nation. The Pitman system of shorthand was the bridge from slavery to 
freedom, from oppression to enlightenment, from nationalism to inter- 
nationalism. 

The man who imported that system into the United States was adept at 
bridgebuilding. He believed that "all splendid dreams are prophecies if they 
are truly splendid." His name wasStephen Pearl Andrews andhe looked some- 
thing like an “unmalevolent Mephistopheles,” “a type of pure intellect,” with 
alert features and a subtle knowingness about his eyes. He had already had 
many splendid dreams, one of them his plan of emancipating the Texas slaves 
by raising a British loan that would buy them their freedom. He had come 
to Texas by way of Louisiana and to Louisiana by way of Templeton, Massa- 
chusetts, where he had been born in 1812. In 1848, at the age of thirty-one, 
he had presented his plan of emancipation before the World’s Antislavery 
Convention in London. That particular “splendid dream” was destined to 
failure, but, just as Pearl Andrews descended from the platform, and “while 
the applauses were sounding in his ears,” a gentleman thrust into his hands 
a package of books and pamphlets that included a copy of Isaac Pitman’s 


* Since this essay is ultimately to appear in annotated form as a chapter of Pearl and the Oyster: 
Stephen Pearl Andrews and the U. S. A., it seemed needless to include the annotations here. The 
author wishes, however, to express her deep indebtedness to the extensive Shorthand Collection 
of The New York Public Library, upon which most of the research was based. In addition, she 
would like to acknowledge her gratitude to Mrs Ewing Baskette of Tucson, Arizona, and to 
Sir James Pitman of London, for material which they generously made available. 
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Manual of Phonography. One splendid dream was about to give way to 
‚ another. One bridge had been razed, but another was ready for building. If 
the slaves could not be bought their freedom, they could be taught their 
freedom. He would return to America to kindle his kegs of phonographic 
gunpowder until the country burst into flame. He would build the bridge to 
freedom and to internationalism on a span of strokes and circles, loops and 
dashes. Armed with Isaac Pitman’s pothooks, Don Quixote Andrews was 
ready once more to tilt at oppression. 

In Boston, during the early fall of 1843, he might have been found cornering 
his prospects — New Englanders bent on reform, crusading for causes — 
the anti-slavery men and the anti-tobacco men, the teetotalers and the cham- 
pions of women’s rights. He might have been heard reminding his sometimes 
reluctant listeners of the absurdities of English orthography that spelled 
plough and tough, though and through without any regard to their pro- 
nunciation. It was “as if a man were called John in the house, Jim out of 
doors, Joe on horseback, Jerry when leaning against the fence, and nothing 
at all when walking with his wife!” Such contradictory spelling “hedged up 
and guarded” learning “by a standing army of silent letters, hard terms, and 
pretentious nonsense.” Surely there were not sixty words in the English 
language pronounced as they were spelled. And, although there were only 
two sounds in such a word as though, it required tweny-two strokes to write 
it — two motions of the voice, but twenty-two motions of the hand. No 
wonder the printing press had not yet been able to do “its whole duty to the 
people.” 

In his hand Pearl Andrews held the panacea for the philological confusion 
that nourished ignorance and divided nation from nation, With Isaac Pit- 
man’s “new art” he could rout the “literary salmagundi” and “graphical 
hotchpot” and at the same time teach a man to write as fast as a woman 
could talk. 

He had not been unprepared for his mission. When in London that anony- 
inous gentleman had placed in his hands the phonographic works of Isaac 
Pitman, Andrews had already been considering some lingual reform based 
upon phonetics that would overthrow the abomination of barbarous English 
orthography. 


On my return to my lodgings, I partially examined the package, and for 
the first time saw the name of Isaac Pitman, and the words Phonography 
and Phonotopy [sic]. I was too busy to give the matter more attention 
then, and carelessly threw the package into my trunk with other docu- 
ments. It was not until I was on my way home, on the steamer, that I 
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fairly opened the package and examined it. Years before in New Orleans - 
I had discovered the irregularities of English orthography, and resolved 
sometime to devote myself to reforming it. There I found the same idea, 
before wholly my own, already under way; and it interested me pro- 
foundly. 


With complete absorption he studied Pitman’s phonography, the writing 
of sounds, and phonotypy, the printing of sounds. Its alphabet was so con- 
structed that a single sign, and hence a single motion of the hand, could 
represent a single sound. Pitman was a Swedenborgian, and Swedenborg 
had held that everything is either male or female. The consonants, the bones 
of the language, were masculine; the vowels, its flesh and blood, feminine. 
The use of heavy and light strokes developed naturally, beautifully from 
such a concept. Here was the only “philosophical system of writing,” the 
only way of “doing the truth" on paper. Unlike the multitudinous and diffi- 
cult stenographic systems served up in the past, phonography was based 
“upon the ‘elements, " composed of "signs of the simplest geometrical form, 
arranged in the most philosophical manner." The system was so simple that 
it could be demonstrated on a blackboard in ten minutes. Phonography 
needed "only to be known, to captivate the lover of truth and harmony, 

. . it enchants the philosophic mind by the beauty and simplicity of its 
principles." 

To enchant the philosophic minds of Boston and to carry the people's art 
to the people, Pearl Andrews, between lectures for the Massachusetts 
Liberty Party, set up his shingle at 21 School Street, almost opposite the 
publishing office of Otis Clapp, who responded to his exhortations with a 
loan of $500 for the cause. On the second floor, in the front room with a bow 
window, Andrews' Phonographic Institution became the American center of 
the Pitmanian project: 

[There] I began teaching before I was sure of writing a hundred words 
correctly, . . . but I was so loud in my proclamations of the matchless 
excellence of the system that pupils flocked in; ...I practiced day and 
night, to gain a little facility in writing. 


Besides practising and teaching, Andrews lectured on the reform, twice 
in Norwich, Connecticut, where his wife, Mary Ann Gordon Andrews, hailed 
from, and, for the first Boston exposition of the system, in the Warren Street 
Chapel. Between lectures and classes, he sent reports and communications 
to England and received in time some “$1,400 or $1,500 worth of Isaac Pit- 
man’s books.” In 1844, Andrews issued his own Phonographic Class-Book, a 
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modest production, lithographed by Bouvé and Sharp. Adorned with the 
motto, “Practice and Persevere,” it announced in its preface: 


Phonography is the truly admirable invention of Isaac Pitman Esq. of 
Bath, England. It 15... a system of Shorthand As І.ксІвІЕ as Common 
PRINT, ... anew mode of communicating thought, six times briefer than 
the present, giving also the exact sound of every word. 


Quietly, from 21 School Street, Boston, the first phonographic book had been 
published in America and Pitman shorthand had made its first appearance 
in the country. 

While its publisher was boring “everybody that I met with the importance 
and magnitude of the reform,” and worrying “myself from week to week and 
from month to month... in proclaiming, . . . the advent of a new era in 
education,” forces were at work that would elevate his phonographic propa- 
ganda into a Grand Writing and Printing Reformation. Two men, afire, as 
Andrews was, with revolutionary phonetics, were about to take a long jour- 
ney, part of it on sleigh, to join him in the great adventure that mae begun 
on Boston’s School Street. 

Andrews was soon to meet Augustus French Boyle and to learn that he 
had been born in one of the “Three Towns” in the West of England, the son 
of a naval surgeon. At the age of six he had won a prize for translating a 
chapter of Caesar’s Commentaries and, having studied in Edinburgh, Lon- 
don and Brussels, had, when he was fourteen, gone to sea as a midshipman 
in the service of Don Pedro during the revolution in Portugal. In 1837 he 
had emigrated to America, where he had taught French, and, struck by the 
incongruities of English spelling, had begun a study of the sounds of the 
language with the purpose of constructing a phonetic alphabet. Enthusi- 
astic, impetuous, energetic, he would soon find his initials redefined by Pearl 
Andrews as “A Fiery Boanerges.” In his class at Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 
in Lima, New York, Boyle had been taken by one of his brightest pupils, 
Oliver Dyer, a young man of twenty who had been studying for the Meth- 
odist ministry. 

Unlike Boyle, Dyer had been born in a log cabin in Porter, New York, 
before the Erie Canal had been opened, with a background that included 
not only log cabins, but salt meat and ague. He had earned his first money 
by piling oak staves and as a child had learned to read in a week. At seven- 
teen, the green boy from the Niagara woods had served as a village school- 
master and, like Boyle, had faced the difficulties of teaching school children 
who could not spell. Tall, straight and slim, with florid face and thin, light 
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hair, Dyer had gone to the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary to prepare for the 
ministry. There he had met the Fiery Boanerges who was Augustus French . 
Boyle, with whom he was shortly to make a rather extraordinary pilgrimage 
out of which was to emerge a reforming triumvirate. 

Boyle, reading a newspaper account of an anonymous New Hampshire 
man who had been bringing to the attention of Congress a reform in English 
spelling, had decided to share in the philological revolution. With Dyer, he 
left Lima for New York to raise the banner of spelling reform before that 
“Tribune” of the people, Horace Greeley. Greeley, in turn, had referred them 
to the publisher, Winchester, at whose office a bystander had informed the 
pair that there was “a man in Boston” who already had “a complete system 
of phonetic spelling, which he has lately brought over from England.” 
The next day, with their little country trunk on “a sort of a sled,” the young 
enthusiasts started down Broadway to the Boston boat to “beat the Valkyrie” 
and find the “man in Boston.” At 21 School Street they saw the sign, “Pho- 
netic Institute,” and mounting to the second floor front, met the striking, 
potent New Englander named Stephen Pearl Andrews with whom they 
were about to make history. Dyer would become an abolitionist and a 
Swedenborgian, Robert Bonner's first lieutenant and a member of the New 
York Bar, as well as the husband of Pearl Andrews’ niece. Boyle would con- 
tinue a Boanerges of propagandism throughout his life. Andrews would 
dream many splendid dreams. But now, in February 1845, out of the pil- 
grimage from Lima, New York, was to come a triumvirate that would arouse 
sober and chilly Boston and make of that “earth’s center of moral gravity” 
the fulcrum for yet another revolution known as the Grand Writing and 
Printing Reformation. 

With Boyle as partner and Dyer as “all-round man,” with a capital that 
consisted primarily of “intellect, energy and devotion,” Andrews launched 
a phonographic propaganda campaign that would “make every letter tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” The lecture platform 
was the podium from which he talked “to the great mass . . . at the top of our 
lungs,” a tall man, whose head matched his large frame, and whose extraordi- 
nary command of language was used to cast the spell of rational orthog- 
raphy, writing and printing over his audience. The powerful alliance went 
to work, “hammer and tongs,” following theory with practice. Sentences 
handed in by the audience of some three to eight hundred were transferred 
to a blackboard in phonographic characters, and before the close of a lec- 
ture the listeners found they could read simple phonography. At Boston’s 
Tremont Temple, before “a large and respectable audience,” at Lowell and 
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Salem, where he detained his listeners “for double the usual time without 
. the slightest sign of impatience on their part,” before the American Institute 
of Instruction in Plymouth and the Mercantile Library Association in New 
York, in private homes and before the august Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
which elected him a Fellow on the same evening it heard a report on pho- 
notypy, Andrews carried the crusade with Boyle and Dyer. 

At the end of a successful lecture, classes were formed. “Lusty lads fond 
of their skates and jealous of their holidays, gave up their Saturday fore- 
noons to Stephen Pearl Andrews and his magical blackboard,” and his “nice 
and natty art” made “a throng of youths applaud a piece of chalk and a wet 
sponge.” Boyle especially was a teacher extraordinary in that art. With his 
outfit of charts mounted on rollers worked by silken cords and tassels he 
demonstrated the system. A gentle wildfire ran through his classes. Several 
hundred met as early as five on summer mornings to see him wave the puny 
little wand of word-signs and phraseograms extracted from the eighth edi- 
tion of Isaac Pitman. 

In return for five dollars, students were given a twelve-lesson course that 
taught them to enunciate distinctly, to hold their pencils loosely, to analyze 
sounds, to fill blackboard and copybook with hooks and loops, to discover 
an alphabet of nature by which the sounds of many languages could be inter- 
changed. In Boston's Masonic Temple or the Mulberry Chapel, they promul- 
gated the phonetic gospel — Andrews, calm, lucid, limpid; Boyle, hot and 
impetuous; Dyer, droll, waggish, but sedate. A furor swept the pupils of 
the new art in great popular classes of several hundreds, in smaller classes 
of scientific men, in classes that met daily, semi-weekly, or weekly. Later 
on, moving the Phonographic Institution from School Street to Washington 
Street, where they boasted “a sales-room, a study and work room, and a 
large and elegant Hall for public instruction,” they continued the large-scale 
crusade. Boyle wandered farther afield, to spread the gospel in Syracuse, 
Rochester, and Providence. Still later, Theron C. Leland, who had been born 
in a log cabin amid the howling of wolves in Western New York, learned the 
philosophic shorthand and joined Andrews and Boyle as a traveling teacher. 
The country was awakening and the cause was onward. 

As early as 1845, the American Phonographic Society (Stephen Pearl 
Andrews, President) was formed, dignifying the crusade and setting forth 
in the Preamble of its Constitution the tenets of the reformation: 


Whereas, the extreme irregularity and confusion which prevail in our 
orthography . . . and the cumbrous and tedious methods of writing now 
in use, give rise to evils of immense magnitude; and whereas, Mr. Isaac 
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Pitman, of Bath, England, has brought to a wonderful degree of perfec- * 
tion his brief and beautiful method of writing called Phonography, . . . 
and has completed a printing alphabet for the English language . . . and, 
whereas, these improvements . . . promise to be of great advantage to 
mankind, by... une easy the arts of reading and writing, and thus 
tending to universalize education; . . . by promoting a free intercourse 
among the nations of the earth, . . . therefore, .. . we have formed ... a 
Society. 


Applications for membership were to be sent in phonographic characters, 
along with a fifty-cent initiation fee, and the Society's executive council was 
graced not only by Andrews’ wife, but by the abolitionist, William Lloyd 
Garrison. In time, other phonographic societies were formed to further the 
cause, the New-York City Phonographic Society, one of whose objects was 
"To co-operate with and assist Messrs. Andrews and Boyle in their . . . 
efforts," the American Phonetic Council and the Friends of Phonetic Reform. 

More dramatic than lectures or classes or societies were the public exhibi- 
tions that Andrews and Boyle used to disseminate their Grand Writing and 
Printing Reformation. In May 1845, at Tremont Temple, two such exhi- 
bitions were held, at which a committee was chosen from the audience to 
test the students. “At the close of the exercises, . . . the whole audience rose 
to their feet. Several gold pencil cases were distributed among the pupils 
as prizes," and the “new experiment . . . succeeded admirably." Other exhi- 
bitions followed in time, in Brooklyn, where an illiterate mechanic read 
from a verbatim report of a sermon and "several gentlemen grasped their 
hats convulsively" amid "repeated bursts of applause"; at New York's Coli- 
seum, where an infant prodigy no larger than General Tom Thumb mounted 
a chair and transferred to the blackboard in phonographic characters the 
sentences handed in by the audience. But the most stirring of all the Andrews 
and Boyle phonographic exhibitions was one that took place at the Phono- 
graphic Institution itself in March 1846. There four colored adults “totally 
ignorant of the rudiments of written language,” who had received one 
month’s free instruction in phonography, were tested publicly. The hall “was 
filled with the literati of ‘modern Athens." The inspecting committee in- 
cluded Charles Sumner, the educator, George B. Emerson, and the econ- 
omist, Amasa Walker. As the teacher pointed with his rod to a character, 
the illiterate pupils read the sound until they had pronounced a word, words 
of one syllable at first, then stories containing several syllables. The illus- 
trious committee rendered a sober report: the exhibition "presents claims of 
no ordinary character upon the candid and careful consideration of the 
friends of learning, of popular education, and of humanity." Others who 
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were present were less circumspect. “Let it be known the Union over,” they 
. cried, “let it startle those who hold in galling bonds their fellow-beings — let 
it rejoice the oppressed, and urge philanthropists to new exertions in the 
cause of humanity, that those who are ignorant of a letter to-day, may know, 
in One Month, how to read!” 

To the reformers the exhibition was prophetic, prophetic of the downfall 
of slavery. Lewis Tappan, the merchant and abolitionist with whom Andrews 
had worked to free the Texas slaves, was interested. John Neal, the Portland 
writer, dubbed phonography “one of the greatest discoveries of the age.” 
William Lloyd Garrison was impressed with the “new system of writing and 
printing, . . . by which the ignorant masses may be taught to read and write 
in an almost incredibly short space of time. . . . a system . . . which brings 
order out of chaos, . . . surpasses stenography in the rapidity of writing, and 
is perhaps next in importance to the discovery of printing in the fifteenth 
century.” At the Anti-Slavery Fair in Faneuil Hall, phonographic mottoes 
were hung. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, inclined a willing ear. 

Gradually, into the curriculum of the common schools and academies, 
phonography was introduced. The Massachusetts Board of Education fa- 
vored the new method, and in the State Normal School at West Newton, in 
the Albany Female Academy and the New York State Normal School the 
reform was tried and tested. The New York Mercantile Library Association 
offered a course in phonography; Augustus French Boyle was appointed in- 
structor of phonography at New York's Free Academy; in Philadelphia's 
Central High School, Oliver Dyer organized a class from which would 
emerge some of the most famous shorthand writers of all time. 

For all their proselytizing the firm of Andrews and Boyle needed money, 
and fund-raising was as much a part of their activities as crusading. They 
“were commanding an army, as it were, of courageous, well-disciplined sol- 
diers, ready to do battle for a noble cause. But they had no certain revenue 
with which to purchase provisions and other necessaries.” To their appeal, 
“WE Have No Money,” the response was desultory. Otis Clapp’s generosity 
in advancing $500 for the reform was not always contagious. Although he 
“was finally successful in making an arrangement equal to $500,” Lewis 
Tappan was freer with advice than with his pocket. “It will not do for a per- 
son of my age,” he informed Andrews, “to engage in speculation,” although 
he suggested, “If you can procure 10 persons to be responsible each for $50, 
the object can be secured, . . . I will be one of the ten in addition to what I 
have already done." Gerrit Smith, the philanthropist and reformer, gave 
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"substantial assistance" in the form of a draft for $500, but the calls for aid 
were not always answered. In time, Pearl Andrews set forth on a fund-raising . 
tour that was cut short by illness. He needed money desperately. He needed 
money to repay Isaac Pitman for the little parcels of books that were sent 
overseas in tea chests and for the 300 pounds that he had placed “to our 
credit for our exertions in introducing phonography into America." He 
needed money to continue his proselytizing. But he needed money espe- 
cially for the books that he himself was issuing — the long series of works 
that formed the earliest American publications in phonography. 

Andrews’ modest little Phonographic Class-Book was followed by more 
ambitious volumes that bore the combined imprint of Andrews and Boyle 
and that not only could be used in their classes but could be sent to the 
farthest reaches of the country to teach freedom through the new alphabet 
of cabalistic hooks and curves. 

Frequently, while Boyle taught, Andrews sat beside him, taking notes on 
the lessons for use in the books he prepared. Besides selling English publi- 
cations “by a special arrangement with Mr. Pitman,” who “backed me very 
nobly, giving his books freely, or selling them at cost,” the firm advertised 
its own phonographic and phonotypic publications “for schools, families, 
and uneducated adults.” “Who,” they demanded, “would not give three 
dollars to be able to write with the rapidity of speech?” For only one dollar 
“you will receive all works necessary to give you instruction in the art,” while 
two dollars would bring a larger assortment. The Complete Phonographic 
Class-Book, “containing a strictly inductive exposition of Pitman’s Phonog- 
raphy,” was issued from the Phonographic Institution in Boston in 1845, and 
edition followed edition until thousands had been taught the new system, 
although the money received seldom equaled the cost of printing. Priced at 
37% cents in boards or 50 cents in cloth, it ran through “an edition of 2,000 
in two months,” and was greeted by The Harbinger as a “clear and concise 
manual, giving not only the elements of Phonography, but some glimpses of 
a profounder philosophy of language,” a handbook that would lead its read- 
ers to “Unity in Universality.” 

The Andrews and Boyle series was extended with The Phonographic 
Reader, to be used in connection with the Class-Book, as well as with a line 
of Phonotypic Readers, stereotyped in phonotypy by S. N. Dickinson of 
Boston. The Phonographic Reporter's Books followed, “for the use of those 
... who have thoroughly mastered the corresponding style of phonography 
as taught in "The Complete Phonographic Class-Book, and "The Phono- 
graphic Reader." " While Pearl Andrews wrote stories, “as fast as a dog can 
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trot," for the Reporter's Books — on “The Misfortunes of Trade,” "The Hor- 
. rors of War,” or “The Beauties of Phonography" — Theron C. Leland cut up 
dictionaries to. make the Andrews and Boyle Word-Books. In addition to 
such reading books as Christ's Sermon on the Mount, in Phonography, the 
firm offered a broadside Compendium of Phonography, along with large 
charts "for the use of schools and teachers,” labels, phonographic letter 
paper, and phonographic wafers “contained in little sheets, . . . just big 
enough to be transmitted in a Phonographic envelope," advertising such 
noble mottoes as "Woman and her rights," "Liberty or death," "Push Pho- 
nography and make the fur fly." "Push Phonography" they did, even with 
reporting pens and pencils embossed in phonotypy with Andrews' name. 
While Andrews and Boyle frequently sold their publications to their 
pupils, who then received tuition free, they relied also upon mail orders for 


PREFIS. 


Тлтиһ empren, lir iz c buc printid fer y in е ny we, and 
meni dw not no hs tw rid it. But it iz vert izi indid, and y 
can lurn {ш rid it mug sunur dan y can lürn eni ціш buc.— 
di würdz пг el speld just az đe fad bi, Sum ov di loturz ar not 
lic di old “A B C," but y can veri sum lürn dem, and den y 
can spel elmost eui würd. 

dis iz: we im meo bucs, dat sum veri gud frends ov litul çil- 
dren, in Iyglund, hav fend st, so dat de can lürn tw rid ond spel 
in е veri fort tim. In di old we ov mzcu) bucs, бют ar e gret 
ment leturz in i würdz hwig et not tw bi deer, and į elmost tipo 
dat фе wor put decr just fer di seo ov meciy ШЕШ bòz and girls e 
gret dil ov trubul tm lim dem. т four and mufnr, and oldur 
brufurz and sisturz, hu can rid, and no hy tw spel, me not сет 
mug ubst it, bicoz đe dont tine mug ubst &i trubul dat Пы] çil- 
dren hay іш tec, but if į мег y, і жый aso fer di rizun, hwi i 
must spel DO, bi, o, dubul-y, [bow, ] and ten cel it BO, hwil 
b, and o, wil вре] it e gret dil betur. Hwot dm į wont ov di 
dubul-y [w] at- di end, ccsept tm mec mi trubul. 

den asc ugen, “i wi must į spel BY in di sem we, [bow] and 
cel it BS, hwen į min di bs dat е bà metes tm di jentulmun and 

Preface to First Book of Andrews & Boyle's Series of Phono- 
typic Readers (Boston 1846) [Furst Buc ov Andrws & 


BLZ SIRIZ оо fonotipic ridurz (Bostun 1846)] 
Shorthand Collection 
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their trade. Persons wishing to perfect themselves in phonography were 
advised 


to post pay a letter containing one or two dollars to Andrews & Boyle, . . . 
for which they will be furnished with the necessary books. From the 
Complete Phonographic Class-Book and the Phonographic Reader alone, 
many thousands have learned Phonography thoroughly, without the aid ` 
of a living teacher. . . . 


- - Three hours a day for six months will enable a person to report a 
speech verbatim. 


Booksellers and school teachers were promised a "liberal discount." Credit 
was discouraged. 


Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not generally 
appreciated by business men, . . . we are obliged to pay cash for every 
outlay, and are therefore compelled to exact the same terms from others. 
We keep no running accounts... and . . . if the amount sent exceeds the 
order, we shall not credit such small surplus sums upon our books, . . . 
but shall send . . . such Phonographic or Phonotypic works as we have, 
... to cover the balance. 


The Andrews and Boyle ledgers, if they had been kept, seldom could have 
balanced. Despite the many editions through which their publications ran, 
their outlay was not often met by their income, and frequently works that 
were advertised — “The Phonographic Phraseography,” "The Phonogra- 
pher’s Imperfect Skeleton Book" — were never circulated. None the less, 
readers of their books and of their periodicals formed “a species of brother- 
hood and enthusiasm . . . better than all the bonds of Freemasonry." 

In January 1846, Andrews and Boyle, publishers of the first Pitman phono- 
graphic books in this country, launched the first phonographic periodical. 
The American Phonographic Journal was an extremely modest monthly, 
consisting of eight pages engraved throughout on copperplate by the firm's 
woodcutter and engraver. This "special organ of the writing and printing 
reform" was remarkable for two reasons only: it was the first such organ in 
the country, and it was printed entirely in phonographic characters. For the 
same reasons perhaps, it was short-lived. Its publishers were "obliged to dis- 
continue" it, “as it was . . . much too expensive an affair.” 

In its place, Andrews and Boyle undertook a far more ambitious but more 
popular periodical. The Anglo Saxon, a weekly newspaper later converted 
into a monthly, printed partly in phonotype cut by S. N. Dickinson of Boston 
and priced at $2 a year, was begun on December 5 1846 and offered four 
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pages in elephant folio “devoted to the diffusion of knowledge and news 
. through the medium of Phonotypy." Its Prospectus was bold and forthright: 


... We shall criticise ‘without fear, favor or affection, men, measures, 
or books, which, like ourselves, seek the public regard. 


. . we shall spell words just as they are pronounced. This we call 
doing the truth. 


Throughout its existence, The Anglo Saxon upheld this double aim: "to 
contain such items of news and general information . .. as are to be found 
in the best family newspapers of the day," and "to inform the friends of the 
Writing and Printing Reformation in one part of the United States of the 
progress of the cause in others." The paper, resting “оп the shoulders of men 
whose only capital is their faith and foresight,” was hailed as a “brave sheet, 
which has dared to dress itself in the type of the better age that is coming." 
According to Greeley's Tribune, it “marked an era in the history of the Re- 
form" and according to its publishers, it was the mouthpiece of 

a movement which will make this age memorable in all future ages, . . . 

[a movement which] The Shakespeares and Byrons and Miltons, the 

Whittiers and the Longfellows of future ages will commemorate . . . in 

song; the Bulwers and Dickenses and Irvings in their fictions; the Web- 


sters and Manns and Cobdens in public assemblies; the Garricks and 
Keans on the stage; and the Channings and Chalmers from their pulpits. 


The Anglo Saxon was designed to appeal to phonographers, but also to all 
who loved reform. It offered articles not only on the activities of phono- 
graphic societies, on grammalogues, vowels and consonants, but on slavery 
and tobacco, factory labor and the Mexican army. In addition to treatises 
on phonetics by one Zabdiel Hauritz, it presented selections culled by Mrs 
Andrews for its first page, selections on “Life in Russia" or “Tact and Talent,” 
“Fourierism” or "Antipathies." Since its publishers aimed at “nothing less 
than the entire subversion of the existing mode of spelling," they dressed 
even their advertisements in the new type, and announcements of an em- 
porium of fashion or of the services of Henry B. Stanton, Attorney and 
Counselor at Law, of Ticknor's publications or Sands Sarsaparilla appeared 
in fonts cut and cast for the purpose. 

To its already colorful staff, the Anglo Saxon office later added William 
Blair Lord, a phonographer who hailed from Bath, Maine, and who had 
already had a checkered career as sailor, clerk, and soldier in the Mexican 
War. While his virtuosity on the violin and his card playing added little to 
the assets of the office, his rich, bantering humor did. The office had need 
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of humor, as it had need of money. “It costs us . . . $40 per week, to keep the 
Anglo Saxon going, exclusive of rent and remuneration to those connected 
with it, except the compositors and pressmen.” Although they claimed that 
they had “subscribers in every State and territory of the Union, besides 
Upper and Lower Canada, and Nova Scotia,” the success of The Anglo 
Saxon was not quite so “unparalleled” as its publishers boasted. To economic 
necessity another hardship was added when the firm’s mail books containing 
the names of subscribers and envelopes for an entire number were stolen. A 
card headed “Maleus Roburi" announced the catastrophe to the public: “We 
. . . attribute the theft . . . to some villain who was envious of our success.” 
Despite their “success,” the publishers were subsequently forced to suspend 
The Anglo Saxon, which reappeared irregularly until 1850. 

Long before that time, Andrews and Boyle, weary of Boston, had trans- 
ferred their business to New York, at first in the Sun building on the corner 
of Fulton and Nassau Streets, where they established their Phonographic 
and Phonotypic Depot, while Moses Beach gathered news for the Sun from 
pony express and carrier pigeon; later to larger quarters on Spruce Street, 
and finally to Canal, where they offered all the advantages of their Phono- 
graphic Reporting Academy. They offered, too, another periodical to replace 
the defunct Anglo Saxon. 

The Propagandist made its bow before the public on November 6 1850, 
“A Serial, Issued every other Wednesday. Devoted to Practical Reform, 
especially in matters of self-education, but chiefly to the Writing And Spell- 
ing Reformation.” By the time The Propagandist was launched, John F. 
Trow of New York served as publisher while Andrews, after an “amicable 
dissolution” of his partnership with Boyle, took on the work of editor. Priced 
at $1 a year, The Propagandist pledged itself to be the springboard for “all 
improvements in the means of education,... and... the advancement of 
human development and improvement.” 

“To young men especially” Andrews proposed to give “advice and instruc- 
tions, to inspire you with motives, to answer your questions, . . . to keep you 
informed of the success of the movement, . . . to act as. . . guide and friend.” 
The Propagandist would "discuss, . . . every reform that is before the coun- 
try,” “mingle amusement with instruction," and, of course, advance the 
printing and writing reformation. Pearl Andrews frankly saw no reason for 
the use of the editorial We. “The Propagandist, although intended, . . . as 
the organ of Phonographers generally, will be, in the editorial columns, the 
organ of myself. . . . It will utter my views, апа... such being the case, I see 
no reason for employing the untrue pronoun WE." 
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Printed partly in phonography, partly in phonotypy, and partly in ordi- 
. nary type, The Propagandist proceeded to carry to its subscribers the views 
of Pearl Andrews on phonography and phonetics, scientific reform and 
equitable commerce. In its second and final volume it underwent a meta- 
morphosis, “assumed the dress of the reform,” and was re-titled The Pho- 
netic Propagandist, offering “Gems from Kossuth’s Speeches” along with 
articles on “Bloomerism” and "Woman's Rights,” until, on November 17 
1852, it bade farewell to the public. “It has been, during last year,” Andrews 
confessed, “a sort of cast-off child getting its editing as it could, . . . has... 
never paid its own way. . . . I was myself desirous of keeping it along even 
at a loss during the discussions on the readjustment of the alphabet.” 

Despite his continued financial embarrassment, Andrews could not resist 
one last fling at periodicals. In June 1851 he associated himself with John 
W. Leonard in issuing The American Phonographer, a sixteen-page monthly 
lithographed in the “cursive or corresponding style of Phonography,” whose 
first number was adorned with a cut representing the American eagle receiv- 
ing the new art from John Bull. This “elegant issue of Phonographic reading 
matter” died a very natural death and by January 1852 its permanent 
suspension was announced. As Andrews put it, 


It is the misfortune of nearly every thing in the nature of reform that in 
the present antagonistic relations of society the same thing is both a 
reform appealing to the benevolence and brotherly feelings of those en- 
gaged in it, and a commercial transaction appealing equally, as commerce 
is now arranged, to the selfish and warring elements of our nature. 


The suspension and decline of Andrews’ periodicals and the continued 
imbalance of his exchequer were indeed reflections of antagonistic com- 
mercial relations. For Andrews both as publisher and editor had to pay his 
printers. And the reform which aimed at clipping the tail of the national 
petticoat and substituting a Bloomer dress of type fonts presented enormous 
problems both in economics and in printing techniques. During the decade 
when he upheld the banner of the printing and writing reformation, Andrews 
attacked those problems courageously. For the universal alphabet of free- 
dom he needed and sought a utopian typography. 

Actually, Andrews required the forms for two distinct alphabets: a script 
alphabet in phonography and a printing alphabet in phonotypy which re- 
jected useless letters and added a few new ones. He needed a cheaper 
method of producing books, for he could not afford the $15 a page frequently 
demanded. 
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The reason why no Phonography has been printed in America hitherto, ' 
or comparatively none, was that it had to be done altogether by some 
species of plate-printing, which is extremely expensive, and unsatis- 
factory. 


The costly and tedious process of printing each sheet carefully by hand had 
to be superseded. For the new alphabets, ordinary printing from movable 
types would not do. There was not a sufficient number of types to represent 
true pronunciation. The printer, ^whose four cornered iron chase is more 
arbitrary and contrary to nature than a dictionary," Andrews complained, 
"cuts off the train of an editor's ideas with as much unconcern as the scissors 
of fate clip the thread of life." Phonotypes were not easy to obtain. Matrices 
must be made and punches cut. 


The compositor . . . tells you that you have too many letters in the chase. 
. - . The type-founder informs you that a certain new letter .. . has too 
long a hair-line and will wear out before the rest of the fount. Too many 
of your letters go above the line, or too many below the line. 


Time and money both had to be invested to clip the skirts of a literary petti- 
coat entangled with silent letters and "letters biased or twisted out of their 
proper uses." 

To meet these problems, Pearl Andrews tried one technique after another. 
His first publication, The Phonographic Class-Book, was lithographed by 
Bouvé and Sharp, but lithography had its shortcomings since it could not 
be used in.a newspaper with letterpress: "It is much less expensive," he 


explained, 


...to write out the matter of which you want but a very small number 
printed, and have it transferred to a stone and printed from it, which is 
called lithographing, than to set it up in types. But when you write upon 
a lithographic stone the labor of printing from it has all to be done by 
hand,... 


... although lithography answers the purpose for printing Phonographic 
journals . . . so long as the circulation . . . is limited . . . it is extremely un- 
satisfactory to look forward to ... using іё... when the demand for 
Phonographic printing shall become general. . . . For this reason I have 
spent time, patience, and money in trying to obtain some method that 
should be above the necessity of resorting to lithography. I have tried no 
less than half a dozen different methods. 


One method was stereotyping, and S. N. Dickinson's type foundry in 
Boston provided fonts of phonotypes for his Phonotypic Readers and his 
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Anglo Saxon, But stereotyping was no real solution. A stereotype plate could 
. not be obtained from an engraved copperplate any more than a power press 
could be used in obtaining impressions from certain kinds of engraving. Yet 
the incentive to experiment with new techniques continued strong. As The 
Daily Chronotype put it: 


The preference given to Gun Cotton over Phonotypy by the professedly 
mental purveyors of our day argues more against them than against 
Phonotypy. We think the latter will have more important effects upon the 
South and its institutions than the invention of Gun Cotton. Let books 
and papers come to be printed in Phonotypes and no mortal power or 
vigilance can prevent the slave from learning to read. 


Pearl Andrews persisted, expending “several hundred dollars and much 
valuable time їп... experimenting,” trying a hand press and a steam press, 
importing phonetic type from Isaac Pitman or ordering “a new suit of the 
splendid Phonotypes of the Figgins’s, London.” In time, he established his 
own printing office, announcing in The Anglo Saxon, “We have now a print- 
ing office of our own, and employ three printers on our paper.” The three 
printers, Chandler, Phillips and Pillsbury, “set up from Phonographic copies” 
and regarded themselves as “pretty smart fellows.” The firm went so far as 
to advertise to compositors: 


There is now a chance in our office for a Printer to learn to set up Phono- 
types. Any one who sets up heterotypes well, can learn to set Phonotypes 
quite as rapidly in one month. The instruction which we will give him 
will be the only compensation for his services. 


Despite the skill of his “pretty smart fellows,” Andrews was compelled “to 
change our hands several times.” It was not until he pursued his most inter- 
esting experiment in the new typography that he felt he had found the tech- 
nique he had sought so long. 

This fruitful experiment was tried with the invention of that fascinating 
reformer and “philosophical Anarchist,” Josiah Warren, a short, thick-set 
man with a serene countenance but a restless eye, whose views on society 
interested Andrews as deeply as his printing innovations. Warren, besides 
founding a utopian colony in Ohio, had developed the first newspaper high- 
speed press to print from a continuous roll of paper, so successful that his 
workmen, fearing for their employment, had sabotaged it. His small, simple 
printing press had been copied and patented by Hoe. Finally, in 1846, he 
had himself patented a new process for producing stereotype plates cheaply 
and easily. “His purpose was to extend his methods of stereotyping to all 
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varieties of printing, illustration, and artistic reproduction” and he named 
his invention “Universal Typography.” As Josiah Warren explained, 
The art is denominated Universal Typography, on account of its applica- 
bility to almost every kind of printing now known, and some that are not 
known, among which is printing from type produced by one’s autograph, 
or writing and drawing, which I denominate Auto-Typography; all of 
which are easily executed in a common printing office, or by the fireside 
of the private citizen. 


In August 1850 Pearl Andrews received from the United States Patent 
Office a copy of Josiah Warren’s patent No 4479 for an “Improvement in 
Compositions for Stereotype-Plates.” Subsequently, Andrews and Warren 
were to enter into an unusual agreement whereby Warren sold to Andrews 
the copyrights of his work on Equitable Commerce in return for Andrews’ 
interest in a new static pressure engine. By that time the two men would be 
associated in still another type of experiment, the community of Modern 
Times on Long Island. At the moment, however, Andrews was preoccupied 
with the fascinating new stereotyping process that promised so much for the 
grand printing reformation. 

Charles Coffin Jewett, Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, was also 
preoccupied with Warren’s invention, planning to use his stereotyping tech- 
nique for a Union Catalog of libraries. In a series of remarkable letters, 
Warren reported his progress to Pearl Andrews: 


Mr. Jewett is delighted with the very first results here which thus far 
have reached only to getting moulds — today we are to take the first 


Mr. Jewett is more and more interested and delighted in the art every 
day,... 


Mr. Jewett and I just got through yesterday and took the proof — we 
put some pages of type in along with the stereotype and even the printers 
cannot distinguish one from the other. . . . Our success is most complete, . . . 


Arriving in Washington “without any broken bones and . . . comfortably 
domiciled in this institution [the Smithsonian] where I have my own bed in 
my own room," Warren continued sending blow-by-blow accounts to the 
pioneer American phonographer: 
I find the best kind of disposition here towards the art — I shall have 
no more obstacles from the bigotry of craft, for here they understand і... 


We have got our catalogueing to great perfection —... 
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- I have made several . . . improvements in the details. . . . I believe, ... 
that we shall be able to get our relief in about thirty minutes — . . . If it 
holds good . . . I shall immediately send you the process and some of the 
material which is peculiar. . . . 


I can now refer with confidence . . . to this Institution for any informa- 
tion relative to the utility of the Typography — I know you will be grati- 
fied at this because until now, . . . a considerable responsibility rested 
upon you. 


According to Jewett, Warren’s invention promised “to form an era in the 
art... . The material which he uses for stereotyping costs not more than 
three cents for an octavo page. The process is so simple, that any man of 
average ingenuity could learn to practise it successfully by two or three 
days’ instruction. The cost of apparatus . . . is very small. The rapidity of 
execution is such, that one man could produce at least 25 octavo pages a 
day. .. . The plates give a beautiful impression.” While Jewett saw in the 
new process the herald to a “universal catalogue,” the medium for “a sys- 
tem of exchange . . . so that all the literary treasures of the country would 
be measurably accessible to every scholar,” Pearl Andrews saw in it the 
utopian typography he had been seeking. 

The art which I have employed to some extent in the Propagandist is the 
invention of Josiah Warren, . . . who is also distinguished . . . as the dis- 
coverer of . . . ‘Equitable Commerce.’ I have tried the art until I am satis- 
fied that it will finally be used for printing Phonography with entire success. 


While Warren’s technique was probably the best of all methods yet 
adapted to Andrews’ peculiar requirements, its success could not insure long 
life to his phonographic periodicals and publications. Modern Times, with 
its stereotype room, might become the headquarters for the new typog- 
raphy, but without adequate capital and without sufficient paying sub- 
scribers, periodicals could not be continued. For a while, in partnership with 
Boyle, Andrews opened an American Phonetic Institution and Phonographic 
Reporting Academy in which he roundly announced himself “Lecturer on 
Comparative Etymology, and on the application of Phonetics, to the acquisi- 
tion of foreign languages” and “Lecturer on the art of reporting.” In the fall 
of 1849, the firm of Andrews and Boyle had undergone a metamorphosis, 
John Е. Trow of New York becoming publisher and “pecuniary proprietor” 
of their phonographic and phonotypic works. By 1851, however, Andrews 
would count his own indebtedness as “not much less than $10,000.” As he 
had explained, 
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The business being . . . small, in consequence of the previous embar-- 
rassments of Mr. Boyle and myself in carrying it on, which had caused it 
to decline, . . . it was arranged, that either Mr. Boyle or myself should 
step out of the business entirely, to relieve it from the burden of the sup- 

rt of both of us, unti] the time for its extension should arrive, which we 
anticipated to occur in about six months... . 


After considerable fluctuation and doubt upon the subject, it was 
finally decided that Mr. Boyle should remain in the business, . . . and that 
I should step out of it, and provide from other sources the means of su 
porting myself and family, until, by the How of the enterprise, it should 
again demand my labors in it. Under this arrangement it was essential 
that whatever business I should enter should be temporary, and if con- 
nected in some manner with Phonography, it would be all the better. 


For his "temporary" phonographic employment, Andrews selected the 
most obvious and perhaps the most interesting of all available opportunities, 
an opportunity which his own pioneer work had made possible. Pearl 
Andrews was off to Washington to practise what he had for so long preached 
— to report the debates of the United States Senate in the Pitman shorthand 
he had himself introduced to his country. 

During the long session of 1849-1850, Pearl Andrews, abolitionist, lec- 
turer and publisher of phonographic works, took up his residence in Wash- 
ington to serve as Senate reporter. Shortly before, on August 11 1848, the 
United States Senate had, as an outgrowth of the Andrews and Boyle pho- 
nographic propaganda, voted to contract with two Washington newspapers, 
the National Intelligencer, organ of the Whig party, and the Union, the 
Democratic sheet, to report its proceedings and debates at the rate of $7 a 
column. The corps of phonographic reporters for the Union had been organ- 
ized by Henry M. Parkhurst, a man in his twenties, who had been born in 
New Hampshire and, besides discovering several comets, constructing a 
telescope and inventing a new "Harmonic organ," was one of the earliest 
American phonographic reporters. In 1846, consulting Stephen Pearl An- 
drews regarding prices for such work, he had been informed that "although 
at first he could get his own prices, within five years everybody would be 
able to report." Emboldened by this assurance, Parkhurst had charged $1.50 
for his first evening's work. Then, in 1848, he had "received an application 
from "Father Ritchie’ [editor of the Washington Union] to take charge of 
the official reporting for the United States Senate" for that paper, and “to 
introduce a phonographic corps." 

In Parkhurst's corps, Pearl Andrews found a temporary place. 


I... made an arrangement with Henry M. Parkhurst, the able Phono- 
graphic Reporter, at the head of the Union Reporting Corps at Washing- 
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*ton, to enter his corps, and act as his assistant, for the session of Congress 
then approaching, in reporting the proceedings of the Senate; and also 
arranged with ‘The [New York] Tribune,’ . . . to act as its senatorial cor- 
respondent from Washington. At that time it was not anticipated that the 
session would last more than six months, instead of ten months its actual 


length. 


The session was long, tedious at times with its “wearisome, never-ending 
discussions” and the spouting of Honorable Members in bitter cold or 
“Sahara-like” heat, but it had its fascinations. Pearl Andrews, entering the 
Senate Chamber, heard Vice-President Fillmore call the Senate to order, 
saw the chaplain rise for morning prayer, and took down in hooks and 
curves the morning business of petitions and memorials, resolutions and bills, 
until the debates began. In return for a fee of from $2 to $4.50 per column 
of 2000 words, he could behold the stately carriage and lionlike face of 
“Old San Jacinto,” General Sam Houston, who, often sporting a sombrero 
and Mexican blanket, whittled pine sticks while he muttered at long- 
winded speakers. He could see Jefferson Davis, lame from a wound in the 
Mexican War, and hear his sonorous voice so skillful in debate. He could 
listen to the full, rich voice of “The Little Giant,” Stephen Douglas, or 
observe the strange face of William Seward, whose “every lineament” re- 
flected the “craft and adroitness” of the politician. As he swiftly took his 
phonographic notes, he could watch Henry Clay grow taller than his six- 
feet-one while his long arms swept the air, his eyes flashed, and his voice 
sounded trumpet tones to champion American industry. He could be capti- 
vated while Webster, “The God-like Daniel,” disengaged the Senate’s parlia- 
mentary tangles, a magnificent old chieftain whose deep, resonant voice was 
a thunder roll in the Chamber. 

From French spoliations to flogging in the navy, from the Mormons of 
Salt Lake to Indian titles, from the recapture of fugitive slaves to the admis- 
sion of California as a State, the debates varied. Andrews took notes on 
them, while Lewis Cass, clad in glossy black, passed through the rotunda, 
or Henry Clay took a pinch of snuff. His work done for the Union, he pro- 
ceeded to indite his letters to Greeley’s Tribune, on “Proceedings in the 
Senate,” signing them “S.P.A.” In his correspondence on land reform he took 
the opportunity of inserting “S.P.A.’s” private opinion that “nothing will give 
` any clear conception of the true limit of ownership and price in land but the 
study of the ‘Cost Principle,’ as discovered and defined by Mr. Warren.” In 
Greeley’s pages, Andrews’ correspondence from Washington alternated with 


his essays on equitable commerce. 
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Stephen Pearl Andrews was more by far than a phonographic reporter. 
He not only took notes on petitions, but drew one up himself. His memorial, . 
signed by Parkhurst and "other citizens of the United States," and presented 
to Congress by Senator Chase, prayed "for The Printing of the Proceedings 
of Congress in Phonotypy.” Phonetic spelling would, he urged, "tend to re- 
move the present ignorance of the people, by opening to them a ready 
means for acquiring knowledge.” It would “епа... to the general diffusion 
of our language among foreigners and may complete the . . . claims which 
our idiom can . . . advance, to be used as a universal medium of communi- 
cation between nation and nation.” The memorialists “would therefore 
represent, that the debates and proceedings of your honorable body might 
be printed, by means of phonotypy, in a more compact form, without in- 
creased expense, and in a style readily accessible to all, both learned and 
illiterate." 

The “honorable body" went so far and no farther. While it did not print 
its debates and proceedings in phonotypy, it did print Stephen Pearl 
Andrews' petition in parallel columns of ordinary type and phonotypy. In 
addition, on his departure from Washington, just before the close of the 
session, Andrews obtained a formal statement of their "appreciation of 
Phonography" from the United States Senators, who took "pleasure in stat- 
ing, that since the present system of reporting was introduced, and Phonog- 
raphy employed . . . the general character of the reports of speeches in the 
Senate has been greatly improved." 

Phonography had done well by Congress. It had done less well perhaps 
by its first American proponent. During his Washington engagement, "a 
difference of views occurred between Mr. Boyle and Mr. Trow, which re- 
sulted in the suspension of the Anglo-Saxon." Eventually, his partnership 
with Boyle was “amicably” dissolved, and for a time he continued the asso- 
ciation with Trow “in the work of propagating the reform.” But his debts 
had accumulated. Despite his unflagging enthusiasm for the cause, he could 
devote only part of his time to phonography; after almost a decade's devo- 
tion to the crusade, Pearl Andrews sought his livelihood in other "splendid 
dreams." 

None the less, his own personal Pitmania persisted literally until the day 
he died. In the "Phonetic Machinery" that was the basis of Pitman short- 
hand he found the clue to “the World's Vernacular, . . . a Single Grand 
Planetary Language" for a united world. As he explained it in 1855 in a 
letter to William Lloyd Garrison, phonography "led on in the direction of a 
still more radical discovery, — namely that of a Universal Language." For 
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years he made an extensive study of language, editing a Spanish-English 
. periodical, La Aurora, collaborating with George Batchelor on a French 
Instructor, presenting his “Discoveries in Chinese” before the New-York 
Historical Society, constructing an “English Standard Phonetic Alphabet,” 
until his work on a phonetic alphabet led him to the discovery of “The One 
Alphabet for the Whole World.” The universal language he “discovered” he 
dubbed Alwato, in which Al meant all and wato, speech. It preceded both 
Volapiik and Esperanto, although its mysteries have been penetrated only 
by God, Stephen Pearl Andrews, and his intimate coterie of correspondents. 
Before his death in 1886, his final gift to the great planetary universe was “to 
dictate, or rather intimate, to his amanuensis a change of a few words in the 
title of his Dictionary of Alwato. ... Then... with a smile of recognition to 
his devoted attendant, ... Һе... sank to... rest.” 

He had not left money, as Bernard Shaw would do, to propagate his new 
alphabet, for he had none to leave. His tombstone bore no inscription in 
Alwato carved in phonotypic letters, for he was buried in an unmarked grave 
in Woodlawn Cemetery. His most extravagant aspirations for phonography 
had failed. 

It is true that Andrews' disciples and rivals both had spread the phono- 
graphic zeal throughout the country. Teachers had traveled afar, carrying 
with them the Andrews and Boyle textbooks. In Michigan a farmer's boy 
named Andrew J. Graham stumbled upon a copy of the Class-Book and 
devoted a lifetime to his version of the new shorthand. Eliza Burnz, a be- 
liever in pure air and loose dress, learned the rudiments from the Andrews 
and Boyle manual and traveled through Ohio, lecturing and teaching pho- 
nography, and dedicating her own book on spelling reform to Stephen 
Pearl Andrews. Theron C. Leland, republican, abolitionist and spiritual 
philosopher, was able, after his association with Andrews, to report the 
arguments of Daniel Webster, the speeches of Kossuth, and the first National 
Woman's Rights Convention phonographically, while in his own Phono- 
graphic Academy in New York he had "constantly on hand" the Andrews 
and Boyle publications. The charmed circle of phonographers expanded, 
with the great names in its annals — Dennis Murphy, Edward F. Underhill, 
journalist, theatrical manager, comedian, farmer, who reported the Vander- 
bilt will case and, besides managing a Brownstone Utopia in New York in- 
spired by Stephen Pearl Andrews, became the first professional shorthand 
writer west of the Mississippi. Abandoning the law for the delights of pho- 
nography, Charles B. Collar reported the trial of Professor Webster for 
Parkman's murder, while Elias Longley, acknowledging his indebtedness 
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to the Andrews and Boyle Phonographic Class-Book, became a powetful 
proponent of the crusade in Cincinnati. Even a missionary in Smyrna ex- . 
pressed a desire for phonographic books that he could adapt “for the Alba- 
nians of the Black Sea and the Danube,” and as late as 1898, at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, the firm’s shorthand manuals were placed on exhibit. 

There was no doubt that while Stephen Pearl Andrews, to renew the past, 
revisited his old quarters at 21 School Street “as a sort of Mecca,” phonog- 
raphy had struck firm roots in American soil. But how had it struck those 
roots? “Our manifest destiny,” he had once written, “is to extend the area of 
freedom, to occupy, civilize, Christianize, annex, and govern the whole 
globe.” In a world united by phonography, all mankind could read a Sermon 
on the Mount printed in phonotypes from a universal alphabet. While pho- 
nography proved itself indeed no “pigmy, ephemeral catch-penny invention 
of the day,” its promise to unify mankind failed utterly. It succeeded, ironi- 
cally, only as a practical system that appealed to “the peculiar characteristics 
of Americans” and especially to the very American businessmen who had 
originally denied it their support. It was relegated to the classroom, the 
office and the counting-room. From the domain of reform it was banished. 

With events that left their impress upon history, Pearl Andrews would 
have much to do. But the Pitmania he seized upon as the panacea for a 
divided world failed him at the last. The “newness” was sloughed off, the 
brightness of promise dulled. Only the hooks and curves were left, no 
cabalistic symbols heralding a golden age, but signs for entry in an office 
notebook. The poetry had gone; the prose remained. The war had been lost, 
though the battle was won. But to Stephen Pearl Andrews no field of thought 
was alien. While Pitman shorthand entrenched itself in the life of American 
business, the unbusiness-like man who had introduced the system to the 
country prepared for fresher fields. Don Quixote Andrews, still clad in his 
armor of phonotypes, was off to tilt with other windmills, 





“Viva tutti”: the Musical Journeys of an 
Eighteenth-Century Part-Song 


By DonaLp W. KRUMMEL 
Newberry Library 


USICAL compositions have often moved freely from one idiom to 

another, probably all the more so before the days of effective copy- 
right laws. Describing such migrations can in fact fill many pleasant hours 
of musicological parlor talk. Secular and lowbrow ditties of the fifteenth 
century, for instance, became a framework for the glories of sixteenth-cen- 
tury polyphony. Martin Luther admitted to borrowing the devil's best melo- 
dies; and he is known to have appropriated a few from the Roman liturgy 
as well. A Sunday-School song became a soldier’s tune recalling a departed 
comrade; with a stirring new text it led the emancipation march of our Civil 
War. The ballad of the lovesick Nazi served equally well as the ballad of the 
lovesick G.I. A spirited caprice, written to exhibit the world’s greatest 
violin technique, fell prey to pianists, some of whom did not think it inappro- 
priate to combine it with the chant for the dead. 

Tracing the stories of tunes thus leads into a comparative study involving 
different musical traditions. One search began with a harmless passage 
found near the end of Benjamin Carr's Federal Overture, of which the only 
known copy is that in the Elliott Shapiro Collection in the Music Division 
of The New York Public Library. The tunes in this potpourri were all traced 
in Irving Lowens’ introduction to the facsimile edition of this music — all, 
that is, but one cited simply as “Viva tutti.” The search, involving all of the 
standard reference sources and many obscure ones, was as thorough as it 
was fruitless. After the facsimile was published (by Musical Americana, i.e. 
Harry Dichter, in Philadelphia, in 1957), our clever little tune came out of 
hiding. It has now become a positive nuisance in reappearing where least 
expected. The present article may well turn up a few more locations, which 
I will be pleased to know about. 

The music itself is so nondescript that its appearance in the Federal Over- 
ture tempted one to consider it as mere filler material — “Viva tutti” being 
a somewhat naive indication that the passage was to be performed in a 
lively manner and by the whole orchestra. But when the music turned up 
as a separate number, this argument was ruined. It obviously had to be con- 
sidered as a composed song and not as folk music (see illus). Popular songs 
lacking definite composer attributions — musical birth certificates in a sense 
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—have frequently been maligned by some of our more vulgar musicologists, 
who have enjoyed thinking of them as having been born on the streets of oral , 
tradition, preferably with lascivious texts. But little “Viva tutti” has about 
as much in common with English folksong as with modern jazz. Its use of 
such sophisticated musical devices as canon, dialogue, and pedalpoint, 
while not overwhelmingly masterful, is still evidence of a schooled composer. 
Rhythmically, its simple meter, rapid articulation, and constant motion are 
typical of the Italian buffa song and the English glee (suggesting, by the 
way, a fruitful study of the interrelationships of the two idioms). 

The publication of the British Union Catalogue of Early Music (London, 
Butterworth 1957) directed attention to four sheet-music versions. These, 
however, only further confused the question of where the tune came from. 
One edition cited an operatic entertainment, the second called the tune an 
“Italian catch,” the third thought it a “terzetto,” and the fourth, a “glee.” 
(The Dublin edition, published by Anne Lee, likely dates well before 1788, 
by the way.) In addition to these, there is a fifth sheet-music edition in the 
Library of Congress, described thus: 


Viva tutti le vezzose. Price 6d. [London] Printed and sold by J. Bland, 
No. 45 Holburn [between 1788 and 1795; page 78, printed separately 
from an unidentified folio collection, with blank verso]. 


The tune also found its way into the great collection of English glees and 
catches entitled Apollonian Harmony, published around 1790 by S., A., and 
P. Thompson (m 30). In the latter work appears the most popular English 
translation of the text: 


Here's a health to all good lasses, 

Pledge it merrily, lift your glasses, 
Let a bumper-toast go round. 

May they live a life of pleasure, 

Without mixture, without measure, 
For with them true joys are found. 


Through the citations in the British Union Catalogue the colorful Michael 
Kelly enters the picture. Born in 1762, Kelly was active before 1779 on the 
Dublin stage. He spent the next eight years in Naples, Vienna, and Prague, 
and in the latter city in 1787 shared glorious and famous adventures with 
Mozart, DaPonte, Casanova, and their circle of friends. Returning to Eng- 
land, he worked for many years at Drury Lane. In his Reminiscences (2d ed 
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London, Н. Colburn 1826; п 181n-182n), Kelly refers to “Viva tutti” in 
. connection with Kane O'Hara, the Irish composer of the popular burletta 
of Midas: 


O'Hara was so remarkably tall, that, among his intimate friends in Ireland, 
he was nick-named St. Patrick's Steeple. At one time, Giardini's Italian 
glee was extremely popular, and sung every where, in public, and in 
private. The words in Italian are, — 

“Viva tutte le vezzose 

Donne, amabile, amorose, 

Che non hanno crudeltá." 

It was parodied, and for the last line — 

“Che non hanno crudelté,” 


they substituted this, — 

“Kane O’Hara’s cruel tall:” 
a combination of sounds which, from early association, I am unable 
entirely to overcome whenever I hear the glee. 


Kelly’s “early association” now must have taken place before 1779, the year 
he began his continental tour. It can hardly refer to his later English period, 
for in 1786 O'Hara died, and was soon forgotten. 

Felice Giardini (1716-1796) was a major English composer of Italianate 
part-songs at this time; but he must not be accepted on this evidence as the 
composer of “Viva tutti.” He wrote a popular glee entitled “Beviamo tutti 
tre,” which may be the source of Kelly’s confusion. The British Union Cata- 
logue says the tune is by Guglielmi; its evidence is based on William Barclay 
Squire’s having located the music, attributed to that composer, in the Select 
Collection of the Most Admired Songs, Duetts, &c. (III 5) compiled by 
Domenico Corri and, published by John Corri in Edinburgh around 1779. 
Pietro Guglielmi (1727-1804) composed operas in Italy as early as 1755, 
and after 1768 in London. In. 1777 he returned to Italy, where his remaining 
years were devoted largely to writing oratorios. A third possibility is men- 
tioned in a manuscript of two of the three parts for "Viva tutti" (British 
Museum MS Add 30957, ff 72, 73), the bass being marked, “Мт. Bannister." 

Giardini, Guglielmi, and Bannister all wrote glees and part-songs. Much 
of this music, however, is buried in anthologies, beyond the attention of 
cataloguers and beyond the resources of indexers. Guglielmi also wrote some 
eighty-four operas, many lost, a few available only in European libraries, and 
nearly all of them unindexed. Tracing the beginnings of the tune would 
obviously be facilitated by some approach other than through the composer. 
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We find one in the Longman and Broderip sheet-music edition, the 
caption-title of which reads: 
Here’s a Health to All Good Lasses. The Favorite Terzetto of Viva tutti 


le vezzose, Adapted to English Words, and Sung at the Royalty Theatre, 
in the Entertainment of the Deserter, by Messrs. Delpini, Mallet, and 


Goudry ... 


This particular Deserter should not be confused with the popular stage work 
by that name which Charles Dibdin arranged for Drury Lane in 1773, based 
largely on Monsigny's Le deserteur (Paris 1769). Rather, it is probably The 
Deserter of Naples, first performed at Drury Lane on June 2 1788 (possibly, 
by the way, with Mr Bannister in the cast), and at the Royalty Theatre on 
August 17 of that year. The libretto of the latter production lists a "Mr. 
Delphini," but only as the producer. Messrs Mallet and Goudry are not men- 
tioned; nor, to make matters even more uncertain, does the libretto include 
words for any song even faintly resembling "Viva tutti." 

There were many deserters roaming the operatic stage in those days. Àn 
Italian Л desertore was performed at the Haymarket on February 28 1789 
to music by Tarchi. Another was performed in provincial Austria in 1784 
and in Venice in 1785, to music by Bianchi. The original source appeared to 
be near discovery when still another П disertore was located, with music by 
none other than Pietro Guglielmi, first performed at the Haymarket on 
May 19 1770. Perhaps the similarity in titles was more than coincidental. 

Alas, it was not. The Library of Congress libretto does not include "Viva 
tutti^; nor does the Bremner edition of the score in the Royal College of 
Music in London. Checking into the latter led to serendipitous results, con- 
tained in a note from Mrs Spence of the College's Parry Room (may a space 
be reserved for her in the Valhalla of reference librarians). She reported 
that "Viva tutti" was to be found in their score, not of Il disertore, but of 
another opera of Guglielmi entitled I! carnovale di Venezia! For once, it was 
almost as if the clever little tune had been tripped by mistake. 

Il carnovale di Venezia was first performed at the Haymarket on January 4 
1772; but I am inclined to think that “Viva tutti” may be still older, having 
been performed in Italy before its London appearance in Il carnovale. Gu- 
glielmi, like most of his colleagues, found that survival in the music world 
depended on producing as many operas as possible, as soon as possible. A 
good share of his London music must have been adapted from his Italian 
works (or perhaps, of course, from those of other composers); and while 
some of his editions boast that their music is “entirely new,” Il carnovale 
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does not. Most of Guglielmi’s operas are lost in score, but many of the 
. librettos are extant. In looking through them, one is impressed by the preva- 
lance of a tercet structure typical of that in “Viva tutti.” In L'Impresa 
@ opera, for instance, is the following ensemble text: 


Viva il monte, il colle, il plano, 
Viva il mar; ma per star bene 
Non si ha seco da scherzar. 


Such then is the early history of “Viva tutti.” It may have been written 
earlier in Italy, but its first known appearance was in 1772 in Guglielmi's Il 
carnovale di Venezia. During the next decade it travelled throughout the 
British Isles, as an operatic number and as a glee (as evidenced in Kelly’s 
Dublin recollection and in the Corris’ Edinburgh publication). It was inter- 
polated into a production called The Deserter of Naples, and during the 
next twenty years was published several times in sheet music editions and 
in song anthologies. In the 1780s, “Viva tutti” began to appear in remote 
corners of the musical world. | 

It invaded, for instance, the upper-class London teaching salon. Anton 
Bemetzrieder, a gentleman teacher active in various European music cen- 
ters, was working in London during the mid-1780s where he published his 
New Singing Book. “Viva tutti” appears on page 18, “Dedicated by Permis- 
sion to Miss Sophia and Miss Blackwood.” The reference to the two young 
ladies, incidentally, probably erases for good any hopes for a racy text asso- 
ciated with the music. 

A few years later, “Viva tutti” was introduced to the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris. Richard Gaudry (probably the man whose name had appeared in 
the Longman and Broderip sheet-music edition) is credited in Paisley’s 
Lyrical Repository for 1788 with the following Masonic text: 


Hail! Mysterious, glorious science, 

Which to discord bids defiance, 
Harmony alone reigns here; 

Come let’s sing to him that rais’d us, 

From the rugged path that maz’d us 
To the light we now revere. 


This text also appears in the first page of S. Holden’s Selection of Masonic 
Songs, published by the compiler in Dublin around 1802 (the more com- 
monly ascribed date of 1795 is not correct ). It also appears in such American 
books as David Vinton’s The Masonick Minstrel (Dedham, Mass, H. Mann 
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First known printing of “Viva tutti," in the vocal score of Guglielmt’s П Carnovale di Venezia (London, Bremner [1772?]). Later printings 





Parry Room, Royal College of Music, London 


generally omit the instrumental introduction and: conclusion. 
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1816, p 15) and Brother Luke Eastman’s Masonick Melodies (Boston, 
. Т. Rowe 1818; also in the second edition, Boston, William Parker 1825; р 18 
in both). 

The 1794 appearance of “Viva tutti” in Carr’s Federal Overture may pre- 
date any Masonic references in America; but the possibility of a Masonic 
significance here should not be overlooked. Earlier in the overture are the 
strongly political numbers, among them “The Marsellaise,” “Ca ira,” and 
Shield’s “The Rose” (which everyone knew was a favorite of President 
Washington ). The overture ends on a note of reconciliation and friendship, 
exemplified in the passages of the non-partisan “Yankee Doodle” which 
surround “Viva tutti.” Was “Viva tutti” intended then as “a health to all 
good lasses,” or was it a reminder that “harmony alone reigns here?” Carr 
was a Freemason, and could well have paid his respects either to the ladies 
or to “mysterious glorious science” — although certainly he was equally 
interested in lively filler material to mark time before the reappearance of 
the ever-popular “Yankee Doodle.” It is interesting to note that the music 
of “Viva tutti” was apparently never published in early America as a secular 
glee. Five performances in the Philadelphia Theatre between 1804 and 1808, 
however, are recorded in Reese D. James’s Cradle of Culture (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press 1958). 

Several composers of the period, meanwhile, dressed “Viva tutti” in bright 
clothes and paraded it as part of extended virtuoso piano pieces. In the 
early display numbers of the bravura keyboard composers we find a favorite 
device of introducing popular tunes. “Rule Britannia,” Paisiello’s favorite 
aria sung as “Hope Told a Flatt’ring Tale,” the “Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn,” 
“God Save the King” — none escaped the handiwork of a generation of com- 
poser-performers devoid of melodic inventiveness, but schooled in counter- 
point so as to be able to work up a pianistic lather out of most any sequence 
of notes. Among these men was Johann Baptist Cramer (1771-1858), who 
further blemished his already badly stained reputation with Three Sonatas 
for the Piano Forte, with an Accompaniment for Violin and Bass ad libitum, 
in which are introduced the Airs of “There Was a Jolly Miller,” “Viva 
tutti le vezzose,” and "Perche vezzozi vai" . . . , opus 12, published in 
London in 1796 by Corri, Dussek, and Company. An English composer 
of popular piano pieces, Thomas Haigh (1769-1808), also composed 
Three Sonatas for the Piano Forte in which Are Introduced as Rondo's 
“Viva tutte le vezzose, “The Duchess of Athols Strathspey, and an 
Irish air, . . . opus 18, printed for Culliford, Rolfe, & Barrow in London 
around 1797. 
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From Italian opera buffa to London comic opera, to British glee clubs, to 
polite private music lessons, to Freemasonry, to the early American political . 
arena, to the virtuoso keyboard — such was the eighteenth-century career 
of “Viva tutti.” As a glee, it was popular well into the nineteenth century. 
It appears in such compilations as the Soul of Harmony (1804), the Modern 
Siren (1807), the Antihipnotic Songster (1818), and the Universal Songster 
(1826), as well as in J. S. Coyne’s The Signal (1844). It was probably from 
these that “Viva tutti" moved into another remote corner of the musical 
world, that of the provincial American Sunday School. In Jesse B. Aikin's 
Juvenile Minstrel (Philadelphia, Collins 1847), an important shape-note 
collection for the musically unsophisticated churches of the day, the music 
appears with the following giddy sentiments: 


Let the smiles of youth appearing, 
Let the rays of beauty cheering, 
Drive the gloom of care away. 
Cheerful singing, Lively measure, 
Voices ringing, Joy and pleasure, 
Lengthen out the happy day. 


But "Viva tutti" is not dead; as recently as 1958, it invaded the beer-and- 
pretzels world of the American college male chorus, with an edition pre- 
pared by Ralph Hunter and issued by the Lawson-Gould Publishing Co of 
New York. Where next our little trio will appear is anyone's guess (a "Viva 
tutti cha cha," or perhaps an electronic version for two computers and a 
synthesizer. It will be a clever composer indeed who writes a twelve-tone 
version, for "Viva tutti" includes only six). 

The tale of “Viva tutti" is curious, but probably not uncommon. It sug- 
gests that perhaps, through our concern with original sources, and still 
affected by Romantic concepts of the great man and of musical genius, we 
may be prone to overlook an interesting and useful area of scholarship. As 
soon as Guglielmi was “established” as the composer, we regarded a prob- 
lem as solved. We knew where the work was to be entered in our catalogues, 
under whose name it should appear on our concert programs, and who should 
be held responsible for its musical ideas and stylistic shortcomings. Great 
masterworks deserve study in terms of creative processes; but humbler 
works (probably because they deserve in performance less respect for their 
musical integrity ) are likely to be more important in their later careers. “Viva 
tutti” is interesting mainly as something of an evolving historical institution; 
and to be concerned only with Guglielmi’s contribution is to miss the best 
part of its story. 
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Thé New York Tribune on Henry James, 1881-1882 


By СковсЕ MONTERO 
Brown University 


HE STORY of Henry James's unhappy experience as a special Parisian 

correspondent for the New York Tribune during the years 1875-1876 
and of the effect it had upon his subsequent work has been told. We had a 
few years ago Ilse Dusoir Lind’s excellent account of the relations of James, 
Whitelaw Reid, and the Tribune during this period,’ and even more recently 
we have had collected suitably in a single volume the texts of the twenty 
letters James contributed from Paris, the relevant correspondence down 
through the years, along with a redaction of Professor Lind’s essay.* Given 
our knowledge of James’s ultimate opinion of the Tribune, it is interesting, 
but not altogether surprising if we consider its reputation, that in the summer 
of 1875 it was the only newspaper for which he would consider writing." It 
had long been known for its informed commentary and responsible report- 
ing, a fact which leads us to believe that a general investigation of the 
Tribune’s official treatment of James, the man of letters, through the years 
after 1876 might be of some literary and cultural interest. 

My more limited attempt here, however, will be to trace the vagaries of 
such public treatment for twelve months — December 1881 through Novem- 
ber 1882, a crucial period in James's literary reputation. During this time 
there seems to have been in the Tribune’s opinion of James's work a signifi- 
cant shift that, beginning with its reaction to William Dean Howells’ well- 
known essay on James in the Century (Nov 1882) — an essay that, accord- 
ing to one scholar, “created the greatest difficulty for James as an artist 
dependent on his pen” * — converged with a large-scale reevaluation in 
London of James's entire body of work to produce the first crisis in James's 
reputation. 

Not wholly unexpectedly, James’s native reputation was tied in, to a large 
extent and especially so in the early and middle periods of his career, with 
his treatment at the hands of the English reviewers. Now, late in 1881, on 


1 “The Inadequate Vulgarity of Henry James,” PMLA rxvi (Dec 1951) 886-910. 
2 Henry James: Parisian Sketches, ed Leon Edel and Ilse Dusoir Lind (New York 1957); 
reprinted as a Collier paperbook (New York 1901). 


3 MS letter, Henry James to John Hay, 21 July 1875, John Hay papers, John Hay Library, 
Brown University. 

4 Oscar Cargill, “Henry James's ‘Moral Policeman’: William Dean Howells,” American Litera- 
ture xxix (Jan 1958) 382. P PR 
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the occasion of the book publication of The Portrait of a Lady, the Bfitish 
journals began in earnest their reassessment of James’s work to date. Apart , 
from scattered specific comments to the effect that in this novel James 
had failed to do precisely what was most important, namely to give us a 
“portrait” of the heroine, the consensus in London at this time was sum- 
marized by George W. Smalley, chief of the Tribune’s continental writers 
and its regular London correspondent." He reported that with the appear- 
ance of the Portrait even the English had begun to feel that James, although 
flattering the Englishman, was surely “unfair toward his countrymen” — 
the upshot of the critic writing in the Pall Mall Gazette. “Matters must have 
gone pretty far before we could have become objects of foreign commisera- 
tion,” lamented Smalley. “Nor is all this mere playfulness on the part of our 
British cousin. He affirms in all seriousness that he cannot help thinking Mr. 
James unfair toward his countrymen. Nobody would say that Mr. James 
would be consciously unfair; even to his own countrymen. It is more just 
to suppose that his long residence abroad has deprived him of those oppor- 
tunities for close observation and accurate study of the good American 
which he would have enjoyed at home. Now that he has returned to his 
native land, one may fairly hope to find true American patriots in his next 
book — less flattering to the Briton and more just to the American." Smalley's 
revelation that now the British had also begun to associate James's seemingly 
strange, analytic indirectness in the presentation of character and his appar- 
ently cavalier eschewing of the conventions of plot with his notorious expa- 
triation merely underlined a note that American reviewers had been sounding 
all too frequently of late. 

Smalley's special news report of the British reaction to James was followed 
by a Tribune column composed simply of sample comments on the Portrait, 
culled from English periodicals, such as the Athenzeum, the Spectator, the 
Academy.” And on the first day of the new year, the Tribune followed up 
with an excerpt from the somewhat supercilious observations of the London 
Times. “Mr. James pays himself a graceful compliment in assuming the fore- 
bearance of his readers and reviewers when writing a novel of extraordinary 
length on a singularly unsensational subject. . . . Nor is there anything very 
original about her,” continues the “Thunderer,’ “Isabella [sic] Archer is his 
typical American girl who joins to her good looks a certain indecision of 


5 "Literature in London," New York Tribune (Dec 19 1881) 6. 


9 See Richard Nicholas Foley, Criticism in American Periodicals of the Works of EN James 
from 1866 to 1916 (Washington, ОС 1944) 157—159 et passim. 


T “The English Critics on Mr. James’s New Novel,” New York Tribune (Dec 11 1881) 8. 
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character which seems to exercise a strange fascination on the Englishmen 
,who try in vain to fathom her. We are persuaded that personally we should 
have been sorry to marry her; the only certainty we have beyond that is that 
she never, under any circumstances, knows her own mind.” ° 

In the midst of these notices the Tribune printed its own review of the 
novel. In a long, unsigned notice, John Hay, by this time merely a some- 
times contributor, accepted the challenge posed by the English notices.? 
Predicting unequivocally that the Portrait “will certainly remain one of the 
notable books of the time,” he continued, “No work in recent years, on either 
side of the Atlantic or on either side the English Channel surpasses this in 
seriousness of intention . . . and mastery of material. . . . It is properly to be 
compared not with the light and ephemeral literature of amusement, but 
with the gravest and most serious works of imagination which have been 
devoted to the study of the social conditions of the age and the moral aspects 
of our civilization.” In this significant notice, one of the first in America, 
Hay anticipated the subsequent note of many of the journals, where, we are 
told, “The Portrait of a Lady was rightfully acknowledged as an advance 
for James, and immediately following its publication his literary reputation 
reached one of its peaks.” 1° At this time the Tribune seemed to be maintain- 
ing well its long-time defense of James’s work while responsibly reporting 
as news the controversy over James in the London journals. 

Late in 1881 James had returned to America “where,” as he claimed, “one 
is someone and something." ** Unlike Oscar Wilde, though, who was also in 
America at the time, James was not willing to provide American newspapers 
with daily copy. While Oscar “was carried home drunk in New York from a 
dinner given him by ‘wicked Sam Ward’ at which a big bowl of punch bore 
floating lillies," wrote Marian Adams, James was so well "sheltered under an 
alias" that neither the Postmaster General nor the newspapers had gotten 
"scent of Henry James yet." Y However, after an absence of six years James 
himself had very quickly gotten scent of America, and especially Washing- 
ton, which he was visiting for the first time. In converting these impressions, 
new and renewed, into the materials for fiction, James seems to have turned 
to a controlling idea recorded sometime earlier in a working journal: “De- 
scription of a situation, or incident, in an alternation of letters, written from 
an aristocratic, and a democratic, point of view; — both enlightened and 


8 "The "Thunderer' on Henry James," New York Tribune (Jan 1 1882) 8. 

9 New York Tribune (Dec 25 1881) 8. 

10 Foley, Criticism tn American Periodicals 30. 

11 The Letters of Henry James, ed Percy Lubbock (2 vols, New York 1920) 1 91. 

12 The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams 1865-1883, ed Ward Thoron (Boston 1938) 338 and 326. 
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sincere.” !? The finished story appeared as “The Point of View" in the Decem- 
ber 1882 issue of the Century. 

The satire of "The Point of View" hit home immediately. James was to do 
his Washington friends, the Henry Adamses, as the Bonnycastles of “Pan- 
dora" in 1884, but Marian Adams saw something of herself in the earlier 
story: “the only letter in Harry James’s ‘Point of View’ in the last Century 
that can hit me is that of Hon. Marcellus Cockrell. Some of the xemarks — 
as that about “Hares and Rabbits Bill and Deceased Wife's Sister’ — I plead 
guilty to, but that it should be spotted as ‘one of mine’ I can't imagine." 1 
Yet the Tribune; if unable to locate Mrs Adams' comments, may have been 
able to spot reference in this piece to some of its own practices. 

James's persistent complaints about newspapers had never been entirely 
secret. In the midst of writing his letters for the Tribune in 1876, for example, 
he had written to his father from Paris: "The American papers over here are 
accablants, and the vulgarity and repulsiveness of the Tribune, whenever I 
see it, strikes me so violently that I feel tempted to stop my letter." 18 But 
James did not then stop his letter nor did he yet have the temerity to incor- 
porate such sentiments into his fiction or published criticism. 

For James's reputation in America there were two events of great impor- 
tance at the end of the year. The Tribune announced both — on October 4: 
"Henry James, jr: has the quiet manners and the particular sort of beard 
which are supposed to distinguish the Englishman. A portrait of the novelist, 
accompanied by a biographical sketch by Mr. Howells, will appear in the 
next number of The Century”; and on November 8: “Mr. Henry James's ‘The 
Point of View’ consists of a series of letters in criticism of American — or 
rather New-York and Washington — society from people of widely different 
tastes and experiences. One of them is a young American who returns from a 
journey abroad more than ever in Iove with America and American ways." 16 

Howells' now famous article turned out to be, of course, something other 
than a biographical sketch, and even a cursory look at "The Point of View” 


18. The Notebooks of Henry James, ed F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock (New York 
1947) 15. 

14 Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 403. However, Ernest Samuels — Henry Adams: The Mid- 
dle Years (Cambridge 1958) 169 — writes that “their friends quickly recognized the portrait 
of Adams's wife . . . for the sarcastic criticisms of England and the Continent read like ver- 
batim transcripts." ` 

15 Letters of Henry James, т, 46-47; see also 51. | 

16 New York Tribune (Oct'4 1882) 6; (Nov 8 1882) 6. It announced also, with some skepti- 
cism concerning its success, that "Mr. Henry James is engaged in writing a play. As his work 
is usually as little dramatic as may be, the result of this effort will be ока for with much 
curiosity" (Sept 2 1882). The play, Daisy Miller: A Comedy; published the following year in 
the Atlzntio Monthly 11 (Арг — June 1883), was fever produced: d 
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in cold print was enough to reveal to the Tribune it was not the benign piece 
of facile chauvinism the Tribune had led its readers to expect. In an attempt, 
then, to make amends, the Tribune rushed to print the following note: 


Mr. Henry James in his “Point of View" shows a fine capacity for differ- 
entiating characters and tastes; but while his returning Americans and 
visiting Europeans take each a positively distinct view of American life 
their letters are all couched in Henry-Jamesese — if one may be per- 
mitted to coin so barbarous a word. Even Thackeray had a finer art 
than this! Mr. James causes M. Lejaune, of the French Academy, to 
say when writing of the Americans to a Parisian friend: "They have a 
novelist with pretensions to literature, who writes about the chase for 
the husband and the adventures of the rich Americans in our corrupt 
old Europe, where their primeval candor puts the Europeans to shame. 
C'est proprement écrit; but it’s very pale.’ Upon what personage has Mr. 
James fixed these fine regards?-17 


The reference to Thackeray points explicitly to Howells’ Century essay, a 
matter the Tribune had already begun to deal with two weeks earlier; more 
of that later. The Tribune's ironic turning of M. Lejaune's own biased view 
of James's own fiction directly upon the novelist himself is of mild interest. 
What is really significant, however, is not what the Tribune chose to quote, 
but what it chose to ignore. In its excerpt the Tribune stops exactly short of 
some of James's biting and, for the Tribune, most directly relevant satire. In 
larger context, M. Lejaune observes: 


They have a novelist with pretensions to literature, who writes about 
the chase for the husband and the adventures of the rich Americans in 
our corrupt old Europe, where their primeval candor puts the Euro- 
peans to shame. C'est proprement écrit; but its very pale. What isn't 
pale is the newspapers — enormous, like everything else (fifty columns 
of advertisements), and full of the commérages of a continent. And 
such a tone, grand. Dieu! 'The amenities, the personalities, the recrimi- 
nations, are like so many coups de revolver. Headings six inches tall; 
correspondences from places one never hears of; telegrams from Europe 
about Sarah Bernhardt; little paragraphs about nothing at all; the menu 
of the neighbor' dinner; articles on the European situation à pouffer 
de rire; all the tripotage of local politics. The reportage is incredible; 
I am chased up and down by the interviewers. The matrimonial infelici- 
ties of M. and Madame X. (they give the name), tout au long, with 
every detail — not in six lines, discreetly veiled, with an art in insinua- 
tion, as with us; but with all the facts (or the fictions), the letters, the 
dates, the places, the hours. I open a paper at hazard, and I find au 
beau milieu, à propos of nothing, the announcement — "Miss Susan 
Green has the longest nose in Western New York." Miss Susan Green 


17 New York Tribune (Nov 20 1882) 6. 
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(fe me renseigne) is a celebrated authoress; and the Americans have 
the reputation of spoiling their women. They spoil them д coups de 
poing. We have seen few interiors (no one speaks French); but if the 
newspapers give an idea of the domestic moeurs, the moeurs must be 
curious. The passport is abolished, but they have printed my signale- 
ment in these sheets, — perhaps for the young ladies who look for the 
husband.!$ 


The Tribune, betraying its guilt in this matter, was not about to allow James 
to get away with such a relatively harmless attempt at paying off a general 
score. Curiously, less than two years earlier the Tribune had appealed to 
James to “devote himself to the wholesome satire of which “Daisy Miller’ was 
such an excellent example. America has great need of an earnest satirist, 
and Mr. James,” it suggested, “might undertake the о се... ." 1° But in 1882 
this plea was forgotten when the satire of “The Point of View” managed 
somehow not to be of the “wholesome” variety the Tribune had called for. 
James's attack in this story upon the violations of taste and privacy in- 
dulged in by the American press, barely touched upon in the depiction of 
Henrietta Stackpole in The Portrait of a Lady, was to be amplified in such 
later works as The Bostonians (1886), The Reverberator (1888), and “The 
Papers” (1903). In fact, James’s antagonism toward the press was to con- 
tinue unabated throughout the course of his life. Beyond those feelings 
which became grist for fiction, his letters and journals abound with caustic 
observations and bitter attacks. Even while writing for the Tribune in 1876 
James had complained directly to Reid about the Tribune’s annoying prac- 
tice of inserting headings to the paragraphs of his letters.” And years later, 
the man who had written privately that "the reading of the newspapers is 
the pernicious habit and the father of all idleness and levity,” 21 would state 
publicly of the daily newspaper — "excellent for diffusion, for vulgarization, 
for simplification" — 
that contribution to the idea of expression which you must feel your- 
selves everywhere getting, wherever you turn, from the mere noisy 
vision of their ubiquitous page, bristling with rude effigies and images, 
with vociferous "headings," with letterings, with black eruptions of 
print that we seem to measure by feet rather than by inches, and that 
affect us positively as the roar of some myriad-faced monster — at the 


grimaces, the shouts, shrieks, and yells, ranging over the whole gamut 
of ugliness, irrelevance, dissonance, of a mighty maniac who has broken 


18 “The Point of View," Century Magazine xxv (Dec 1882) 263-264. 

19 New York Tribune (Feb 6 1881) 8. 

20 See Royal Cortissoz, The Life of Whitelaw Reid (2 vols, New York 1921) 1 307. 
21 J. Saxon Mills, Sir Edward Cook, K.B.E. (London 1921) 75. 
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loose and who is running amuck through the spheres alike of sense and 
of sound. So it is, surely, that our wonderful daily press most vividly 
reads us the lesson of values, of just proportion and just appreciation, 
lights the air for this question of our improvement.” 


A wonderful show of rhetoric and attack, but it comes in 1905. The matter 
was old, however, and of great personal meaning. In his Notebooks he had 
once gone so far as to say: “One sketches one’s age but imperfectly if one 
doesn’t touch on that particular matter, the invasion, the impudence, and 
shamelessness of the newspaper and the interviewer, the devouring publicity 
of life, the extinction of all sense between public and private." * 

In 1882, however, James had singled out a more specific abhorrence — 
the gratuitous ad hominum descriptions indulged in by the newspapers of 
the early 1880s. His score in “The Point of View” may have been of recent 
vintage and more directly personal. That very spring, when James was visit- 
ing the Adamses in Washington, the Tribune, in one of its quasi-clever 
Literary Notes, had written that nearly all the portraits in Houghton, Mifflin’s 
recent catalog of publications “are life-like in spite of a certain poetically 
dreamy expression . . . diffused over the countenance of each. That of Henry 
James,” however, “makes him look like a cynical Russian plotting assassina- 
tion.” ?* 

To the extent that any of the sentiments expressed by the letter-writers of 
“The Point of View” are shared by James as citizen and native these con- 
cerning the gauchery and irresponsibility of American newspapers seem 
assuredly to be his. 

The Tribune was disconcerted anew at what was too close to home to be 
missed; it had, however, already begun to deal with James in terms of 
Howells’ claim in the Century. In that essay, Howells, after a short bio- 
graphical account and some initial remarks on the neglect of James’s work in 
America, had worked to this conclusion: 


The art of fiction has, in fact, become a finer art in our day than it was 
with Dickens and Thackeray. We could not suffer the confidential atti- 
tude of the latter now, nor the mannerism of the former, any more than 
we could endure the prolixity of Richardson or the coarseness of Field- 


ing. . . . The new school derives from Hawthorne and George Eliot 
22 The of Our Speech (Boston and New York 1905) 43-44. Other examples of 
James’s teristic attitude on this subject are recorded in the Notebooks, 180 and 200—201. 


For a general account гү: concern over the journalism of his day, see Abigail Ann 
Hamblen, "Henry James the Press: А Study of Protest, Western Humanities Review x1 
(Spring 1957) 169-175. 


28 Quoted in Edel and Lind, Parisian Sketches (Collier paperbook) 10. 
24 New York Tribune (Mar 29 1882) 8. 
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rather than any others; but it studies human nature much more in its 
wonted aspects, and finds its ethical and dramatic examples in the 
operation of lighter but not really less vital motives. The moving acci- 
dent is certainly not its trade; and it prefers to avoid all manner of dire 
catastrophes. It is largely influenced by French fiction in form; but it is 
the realism of Daudet rather than the realism of Zola that prevails with 
it, and it has a soul of its own which is above the business of recording 
the rather brutish pursuit of a woman by a man, which seems to be the 
chief end of the French novelist. This school, which is so largely of the 
future as well as the present, finds its chief exemplar in Mr. James; it is 
he who is shaping and directing American fiction at least. It is the ambi- 
tion of the younger contributors to write like him; he has his following 
more distinctly recognizable than that of any other English-writing 
novelist. Whether he will so far control this following as to decide the 
nature of the novel with us remains to be seen. . . . Mr. James’s growing 
popularity seems to suggest that this may be the case; but the work of 
Mr. James's imitators will have much to do with the final result.25 


It was of course Howells’ strictures on Thackeray and Dickens that incensed 
the London critics, and which ultimately sent James’s English reputation 
headlong into depths from which he never totally rescued it. But in this 
matter the Tribune for once acted in virtual simultaniety with the London 
ress.?" 

i So seriously did the Tribune take Howells' statements that it devoted its 
leading Sunday editorial to the literary merits of the “New” and “Old” schools 
of fiction.?? 


The success of Mr. Henry James, jr. in obtaining recognition of his 
literary merits and achievements in England as well as in his own coun- 


25 William Dean Howells, "Henry James, Jr," Century Magazine xxv (Nov 1882) 928-99. 
This essay has been conveniently reprinted in Discovery of a Genius; William Dean Howells 
and Henry James, ed Albert Mordell (New York 1961) 112-122. 

29 See Donald M. Murray, "Henry James and the English Reviewers, 1882-1890,” American 
Literature xxiv (Mar 1952) 1—20; and for the effects of this essay upon Howells’ English 
reputation, Edwin H. Cady, The Road to Realism: The Early Years, 1837-1882, of William 
Dean Howells (Syracuse 1956) 218-231. 

27 The reaction in England was immediate. For instance as early as 14 November 1882, Ed- 
mund Gosse wrote to Howells: "The newspapers have been discussing your arraignment of 
Dickens and Thackeray very warmly, though in almost every case in a very courteous spirit 
toward yourself” (cited by Clara and Rudolf Kirk in their essay, “Letters to an ‘Enchanted 
Guest’: W. D. Howells to Edmund Gosse,” The Journal of the Rutgers Universit Library 
xxu [June 1959] 6n). The quarterlies picked the matter up a couple of weeks later (see Mur- 
ray, “James and the English Reviewers,” 6-11). : 

Incidentally, Gosse observed at the outset that Howells’ attack on the traditional English 
novelists was nothing more than a show of chauvinism on “your [Howells’] favorite literary 
stand-point, that the intellectual product of a democracy must be finer than that of a mon- 
archy. I am sure the inmost reason of your dislike of Dickens and Thackeray is that they 
flourished in a corrupt and pestilent royalty” (Kirk, “Letters to an Enchanted Guest,” 6n). 
28 “New and Old Novels,” New York Tribune (Nov 12 1882) 6. 
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try seems to have turned the heads of his ardent admirers. He is pro- 
claimed the founder of a new school of fiction. He is represented as 
having characteristic qualities and methods which have given him a 
unique position in modern as well as in American literature. To such 
lengths is this spirit of laudation carried that his fame is already exalted 
above those of the great masters of modern ficton. . . . It is not our pur- 
pose to disparage in the least the brilliant success achieved by Mr. 
James in fiction-writing. His fame has been laboriously and honorably 
won, and whatever may be said in regard to the permanence of his in- 
fluence, he occupies momentarily, at least, a commanding position in 
American letters. Nor are we inclined to criticize Mr. Howells for bestow- 
ing lavish praise upon an associate whose literary methods resemble his 
own so closely that he cannot analyze them without revealing the secrets 
of his own art. . . . It is apparent . . . that in the comparison with the old 
masters which the new school has invited with what seems to us precipi- 
tate haste, the question is not whether Thackeray and Dickens are read 
to-day with the same freshness and eagerness of interest with which the 
creations of the newer men, so characteristic of the intellectual attitude 
of the time, are critically examined. That is a false basis of comparison. 
The vital question is whether the new men will be reread by their own 
and succeeding generations with the same measure of satisfaction and 
appreciation with which Thackeray and Dickens are still read. . . . Until 

e new men can count with confidence upon their ability to write so 
well that they can not only electrify their readers by the first flash of a 
new publication, but leave a permanent impression upon a public that 
forgets almost as easily as it is pleased, they must not descant too boast- 
fully upon the merits of their art. . . . Mr. James has written many brilliant 
and fascinating novels and sketches, but we fear he has not written any- 
thing which even his most enthusiastic admirers will read many times, 
and after a lapse of years. 


Certainly James is henceforth put in place, but the Tribune is not yet fin- 
ished. The editorial concludes — 


One of the functions of fiction is to expand the intelligence and to quicken 
the imagination of the reader. This is its informing quality; but if it were 
the only one, fiction would lack its greatest charm — the element of rest- 
fulness. The mind of the educated reader cannot bear the continuous 
strain of new impressions and unexpected transitions. There may be 
animated dialogue and artistic management of characters and incidents 
in the sketches of the new school, but there is no restfulness. Even in the 
first reading the pages toward the close are hastily turned because the 
dialogue has become tedious, the prevailing tone so disagreeable as to 
induce fatigue. But what restfulness there is even in thrice-read Thack- 
егау! Is there anyone who despite the "confidential attitude" has delib- 
erately resolved never to read "The Newcomes” again? The brightness 
and sparkle may have gone, but we fancy it will remain the most restful 
of novels until the third and fourth generation after the new men of to- 
day are out of print. 
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Restfulness, indeed! Certainly this editorial shows none of the sympathy we 
could have expected from John Hay, for example, had he been responsible 
for it. But Hay, in Cannes at this time, was no longer sending Reid any copy. і 
Whatever remarks he had to make, a year after his review of the Portrait, 
were made not to the Tribune’s large circulation but to a sympathetic audi- 
ence of one — and that one, one of the maligned parties. Exactly a month 
after the Tribune had commented on James's story, Hay, in a letter to How- 
ells, revealed just how far his views now differed from the Tribune’s ex- 
pressed position: 


‚.. how James is catching it for his “point of view.’ In vain I say to the 
Howling Patriot The Point of View is clearly and avowedly the point of 
view of a corrupted mother and daughter, spoiled by Europe, of a filthy 
immoral Frenchman, of a dull, well-meaning Englishman. The author 
gives his sympathy only to the Roaring American. But they respond “Miss 
Sturdy is James himself’ and as she says children are uproarious in Amer- 
ica & women’s voices are higher toned than their manners, there is no 
forgiveness for the writer. 

The worst thing, in our time, about American taste, is the way it treats 
[ш I believe he would not be read in America at all if it were not for 

is European vogue. If he lived in Chicago he could write what he likes. 
But because he finds London more agreeable he is the prey of all the 
patriotisms. Of all vices I hold patriotism the worst, when it meddles with 
matters of taste.?? 


Shortly thereafter, he wrote conclusively: “They may scream and dance all 
they like but there is no man in England who can hold a lance with you or 
James.” *? Despite his highly questionable reading of “Тһе Point of View,” 
Hay, for one, had unequivocally joined Howells and James in the “new” 
school, while the Tribune had shown American readers а different way.?! 
Although it was now fair for critics to attack James on the grounds of both 
his alleged un-Americanism and his leadership of the so-called “new” school 
of fiction (in London it was referred to as the “American school"), English 
readers chose finally to concentrate on the latter, while his critics in America 
preferred to attack him on both counts. Of course such questions of artistic 
and literary merit, becoming involved, and confusingly so, with the irrele- 


29 When this postscript was originally published, Mrs Hay made a number of minor changes 
and omitted the third sentence entirely, without indicating that she had done so — [Clara 
Stone Hay and Henry Adams, eds] Letters of John Hay and Extracts from Diary (3 vols, 
Washington, DC 1908) п 75-76. The holograph letter is in the Houghton Library, Harvard 
University. 

80 MS letter, Hay to Howells, 26 March 1883, Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

81 In fairness it should be noted that the Tribune did print two letters defending James and 
Howells from its charges — M. L. Henry, "Mr. Howells in Court” (Dec 2 1882) 3; and E. E., 
“Henry James Jr.’s “Point of View’” (Dec 5 1882) 3. 
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vant problem of James's patriotism, were in time resolved to James's advan- 

tage. Yet it is now of some interest that there was a time when such a matter 
' of seemingly purely literary controversy was considered a fit subject for the 
editorial page of the New York Tribune. 

In the space of a few months the Tribune had moved from a glowing 
appraisal of The Portrait of a Lady as a work which would "certainly remain 
one of the notable books of the time" to its biting prediction that Dickens 
and Thackerary’s novels would surely remain “until the third and fourth 
generation after the new men of to-day are out of print." Behind this crucial 
shift, it can be seen, was the Tribune’s sensitivity to the audacious satire of 
“The Point of View" and the misconstrued temerity of Howells’ essay. 





Jemmie Boswell and the London Daily Press, 
1785-1795 


Ву Lucre WERKMEISTER 


PART I 


R SAMUEL JOHNSON died on 13 December 1784. Boswell, who 
had been in Scotland at the time of Dr Johnson's death, returned to 
London on 30 March 1785, and by May puffs of him and his forthcoming 
pamphlet, A Letter to the People of Scotland on the Alarming Attempt to 
Infringe the Articles of Union, were appearing in three newspapers, the tri- 
weekly St. James's Chronicle, the weekly London Chronicle, and the daily 
Public Advertiser. Boswell had been contributing to all of these newspapers 
since the mid-1760s,? and there had been no major change in the management 
of any of them since that time. The St. James's Chronicle, now published by 
Boswell's own printer, Henry Baldwin, at No 108 Fleet Street, was suppos- 
edly still edited by his “old acquaintance,” Nathaniel Thomas; * the London 
Chronicle, previously printed by William Strahan,* was now probably con- 
trolled by his son and successor, Andrew Strahan; and the Public Advertiser 
continued to be printed and conducted by Henry Sampson Woodfall at No 1 
Paternoster Row. By 1785, according to the Morning Post (7 Febr 1785), 
George Colman was a proprietor of both the St. James's Chronicle and the 
Public Advertiser, but the three papers seem to have been otherwise unre- 
lated. Boswell wrote the puffs himself, and, although newspapers classified 
puffs as advertisements and charged for them accordingly, Boswell may have 
paid the fee in contributions, for on 6 July 1785 he mentioned " that he had 
just "given a particular Account [of some executions at Newgate Prison] in 
the Public Advertiser." 
The Letter to the People of Scotland (2 June) was followed by the Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (13 Sept); and on 


1 This study has been financed by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 

2 Frederick Albert Pottle, The Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq. B the Bibliographical 
Materials for a Life of Boswell (Oxford 1929) 255—258, 260-261. В s Life of Johnson. 
Together with Boswell's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides and Johnson's Diary of a Journey 
into North Wales, eds George Birkbeck Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford 1934) m 46 n 2; 71 n 2; 
93 n 3; 489. These works are hereafter referred to as Pottle and Life respectively. 

5 Life nr 02n2. 

t Life m 221. 

5 Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, eds Geoffrey Scott and F. A. Pottle 
(Mount Vernon 1928-1934) хут 105. This work is hereafter referred to as Papers. 
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24 September 1785 Boswell left London, not to return until 17 November. 
, Except for the Public Advertiser, the daily newspapers had indicated no 
interest in the Letter, but by early October there were some mutterings 
about the Tour. The first of these came from the Morning Post, which on 
1 October observed caustically: “Had Dr. Johnson been blessed with the gift 
of second-sight,? how it would have tortured him to have known the base 
advantages which have been taken of his celebrity to make money.” Similar 
observations followed, and on 6 October another “one of the Morning Papers,” 
possibly the Morning Herald, added some mutterings of its own and was 
answered by the St. James's Chronicle.’ The Post responded on 14 October 
with a declaration of its feelings on the subject of Mr Boswell: 


A Scotch correspondent informs us, that Master Boswell is busily em- 
ployed from morning to night in sounding his own praises; and that the 
Printer of a certain Morning Paper [Woodfall of the Public Advertiser] 
may shortly expect another packet of puffs, which he will be instructed 
to distribute in proportional quantities in his different publications; but 
the Commissioners of the Stamp-office will no doubt make a scrutiny. 
[Since puffs were treated as advertisements, they were legally subject to 
the advertising duty.] 

Poor Boswell is destitute of original ideas. He possesses no stamina of 
true genius; and therefore to obtain a сао but perishable reputa- 
tion, he has, on two occasions, clung to the trains of great men. Paoli 
brought him from his literary obscurity; ? and that story being now for- 
gotten, Jemmy’s fame was on the rapid decline, when suddenly the great 
Doctor’s death proved the Caledonian’s resurrection. What would the 
literary Hercules say if he saw his name bandied about in such trash? — 
Rest perturb'd spirit! ? 


The author of these paragraphs was the Rev William Jackson, editor of the 
Morning Post; and, although Jackson's opinions were usually regulated by 
polities, the Post was certainly not at political odds with Boswell, for it was 
then a Ministerial newspaper, being owned in part by an agent of the Treas- 
шу, John Benjafield, and Boswell had himself supported Pitt since 1783.7? 
Jackson could also have had no objection to the anecdotal nature of the 


$ The Post refers to Dr Johnson's interest in the subject, as indicated by Boswell’s Tour (see 
Life v 159-160, 163-164, 227). 

T Pottle 261. 

8 Boswell's Account of Corsica, wth the Journal of a Tour to that Island and Memoirs of Pascal 
Paolt was first published in Glasgow in 1768. 

9 Hamlet 1.v.182. 

10 See Boswell’s Letter to the People of Scotland on the Present State of the Nation (Edinburgh 
1783, London 1784). For studies of the various newspapers mentioned in this article, see Werk- 
meister, The London Daily Press 1772-1792 (University of Nebraska Press 1963). 
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Tour to the Hebrides, for anecdotes were the stock-in-trade of all would-be 
West-End newspapers. But, although newspaper anecdotes were invariably | 
derogatory, the subjects were alive and hence theoretically capable of de- 
fending themselves. Jackson’s indignation was inspired by the fact that 
Boswell’s subject was dead. This was to be the burden of a great deal of 
newspaper comment which followed. Much of it, too, leaned upon Shake- 
speare. But, whereas Jackson had compared Dr Johnson with the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, the next commentator found an apter parallel in Macbeth. 
Dr Johnson was now represented as Duncan, Boswell as his friend and 
murderer, Macbeth. This commentator was also a clergyman. 

By the time the Tour to the Hebrides appeared, Hester Lynch Piozzi’s 
memoirs of Dr Johnson had been advertised," and Sir john Hawkins had 
announced his intention of bringing out all of Dr Johnson's works in a monu- 
mental edition, to be preceded by a second biography. The information, 
included in the Tour to the Hebrides, that Boswell was "[preparing] for the 
Press, in one Volume Quarto,” a third biography was too much for the 
Opposition Morning Herald, which on 19 October 1785 had something to 
say of Dr Johnson’s biographers generally. The Herald, then conducted by 
the Rev Henry Bate Dudley, spoke with characteristic sarcasm: 


Johnson and his Ana bid fair to do the best for the unfed sides of the 
[bookselling] trade. The Píozzi is certainly coming with her brood, with- 
out father bred. Sir John Hawkins, but not without his shoes and stock- 
ings, proceeds, which we did not expect, with his voluminous edition. 
And Bozzy — last not least with his biography — to Bozzy the only recom- 
mendation we can give, or he can want, is to blot and abbreviate. — 
Instead of the quarto, which threatens us, let it be a thicker octavo 
(price 8s.) — and above all things, 'twere well it were done quickly.18 
This will shield us from the dullness elsewhere hanging over us [Haw- 
kins’s biography], but yet leave room enough for the Ana by Piozzi. 


The Morning Post was, however, still brooding over the Tour to the Hebrides, 
and on 4 November 1785 it amplified its previous assertion that Boswell was 
“destitute of original ideas” with the further assertion: “The only deep ob- 
servation of Boswell, in his Johnsoniana is his remark that a man may dance 
gracefully, and walk awkwardly.“ As an illustration, the Scottish authors 


11 See James L. Clifford, Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale) (Oxford 1952) 255-257. This work 
is hereafter referred to as Clifford. 


12 The Probationary Odes for the Laureateship (London 1785) had concluded its “Preliminary 
Discourse" with the lmes: "Here lies Sir John Hawkins, / Without his shoes or stockings.” 

18 Macbeth I.vit.1—29. 

14 See Life V, 17. 
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speak as if they were never out of the Isle of Sky, and write as Anglicisedly 
, pure as a Chesterfield." 

This time no newspaper rose to Boswell's defense. By the time the Morning 
Post published its condemnation, the Public Advertiser, the London Chron- 
icle, and the St. James's Chronicle had exhausted their first “packet of puffs,” 
and they evidently declined to accept another, for, although Boswell was 
again in London from 17 November to 22 December, all three newspapers 
were silent. At the beginning of December, Boswell was meanwhile assailed 
in a pamphlet, published by John Debrett under the title, Remarks on the 
“Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” in a Letter to James Boswell, Esq". The 
author signed himself “Verax.” On 21 December 1785 the Morning Post 
reported: "The Editor Boswell has again been dabbling,” and not finding 
one person to take his part [in the newspapers], is determined to defend 
himself [in a pamphlet], and sell the Pamphlet!" The pamphlet which the 
Morning Post had in mind was apparently A Defence of Mr. Boswell's Jour- 
nal of a Tour to the Hebrides; in a Letter to the Author of the Remarks 
signed Verax, which appeared a few days after Boswell's departure. Accord- 
ing to the colophon, the publisher was ^W. T. Swift,” but, since booksellers 
liked to publish pamphlets on both sides of a question, the second invariably 
having the larger sale, “W. T. Swift” was probably a pseudonym for Debrett. 
Boswell was certainly the author of the Defence, and it is by no means 
unthinkable that he was also the author of the Remarks. For, however naive 
he was in many respects, he was sufficiently sophisticated to recognize the 
publicity value of a controversy. By the beginning of 1786, he had discovered 
that there was even more publicity value in ridicule. 

Boswell again returned to London on 1 February, was admitted to the 
English bar on 9 February, and on 24 February 1786 set out to try his first 
case. “Read in the hackney coach as I drove along a scurrilous attack in 
verse upon me under the name of Peter Pindar,” he recorded in his journal.!? 
The author of this pamphlet was Dr John Wolcot, and the pamphlet was 
entitled A Poetical and Congratulatory Epistle to James Boswell, Esq. on His 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, with the Celebrated Dr. Johnson. By Peter 
Pindar, Esq. Unlike “Verax,” Wolcot had no respect for anyone, dead or alive, 
and, although his ridicule was supposedly directed only at Boswell, it inevit- 
ably reached out to include Dr Johnson as well. At first the newspapers were 
shocked, but by April they were agreeing with Wolcot that the Tour was 


15 I take dabble to mean attempt to meddle, tamper with, or interfere in (cf Oxford English 
Dictionary, def. 3b). 
16 Papers хут 168-169. 
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hilarious rather than sacrilegious. Boswell's character accordingly shifted 
from that of a monster to that of a zany and Dr Johnson's from that of a , 
Duncan to that of a Banquo, who, having been once murdered, returned 
from his grave to be murdered over and over again. This time the Tour was 
not defended in a pamphlet. Boswell's only response was to insert a letter 
in the St. James's Chronicle (9 Mar 1786), denying Wolcot's charge that a 
passage had been deleted from the second edition of the Tour on the order 
of Sir Alexander Macdonald. 

Mrs Piozzi's Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson LL.D. appeared on 
25 March 1786, but the Morning Post was not so preoccupied with Mrs Piozzi 
as to forget Boswell, for on 3 April it commented sorrowfully: "The cacoe- 
thes scribendi has not yet left poor Boswell; his brains are tortured by the 
laborious study of perusing diurnal, and other periodical publications, aged 
and almost forgotten, merely to establish his reputation as a compiler.” 
Although Boswell was in the North when this paragraph appeared, there is 
some indication that he may have been working for his publisher, Charles 
Dilly." In any event he was soon “torturing his brain" with “compilations” 
of a different sort. Since it seemed to him that the postscript to Mrs Piozzi’s 
Anecdotes impugned his veracity, one of his first acts on his return to London 
(10 Apr) was to formulate a reply, which was accordingly published by the 
St. James's Chronicle, the Public Advertiser (both 18 Apr), and the London 
Chronicle (20 Apr), and to ridicule her work in some "good Piozzian verses,” !? 
which were published by the London Chronicle (20 Apr) and by the Morn- 
ing Herald (21 Apr) over the signature, “Old Salusbury Briar.” The verses 
may have found their way into the Herald through the courtesy of “Mr. 
Cummyng of our Herald’s Office,” whom Boswell had met on 5 March; 2° 
but this is not necessarily the case, for at this time the Herald would have 
printed anything which was hostile to Mrs Piozzi. On 24 April all of Dr 
Johnson’s biographers and Dr Johnson himself received a staggering blow 
with the publication of Dr Wolcot's second pamphlet, Bozzy and Piozzi: or, 
The British Biographers. A Town Eclogue. By Peter Pindar, Esquire. 

By 30 April 1786 Horace Walpole could report * that “[Mrs Piozzi] and 
Boswell, and their Hero, are the joke of the public. A Mr. Wolcot, soi-disant 


17 For an account of Boswell’s quarrel with Sir Alexander Macdonald, see Papers хут 138—145. 
18 See, for example, his notation of 25 Feb 1786: “I resolved to... look into a MS treatise on 
nt of Peace by Capel Loft, to judge if it should be published by Mr. Dilly” (Papers хут 
170). 

19 Papers хут 185. 

20 Papers хут 176. | 

21 The Letters of Horace Walpole Earl of Orford, ed Peter Cunningham (London 1861) xx 49. 
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Peter Pindar, has published a burlesque eclogue, in which Boswell and the 
Signora are the interlocutors, and all the absurdest passages in the works of 
both of them ridiculed. The print-shops teem with satiric prints on them. . . ." 
The fact that the Epistle sold ten editions in the next three years, the Eclogue 
ten editions in two, is sufficient evidence that the ridicule of Dr Johnson and 
his trio of biographers was a national sport from 1786 on. But throughout 
this period Boswell fared much worse than either Sir John Hawkins or Mrs 
Piozzi. There was little the newspapers could say about Hawkins except 
that he was “dull,” and, although Mrs Piozzi’s affairs provided at least as 
much material for comment as Boswell’s, her publisher, Thomas Cadell, 
saw to it that she always had the support of at least one newspaper. When 
her Anecdotes appeared, she had the support of almost all the newspapers, 
and excerpts from the work were printed by the Morning H erald, the Morn- 
ing Post, the Universal Daily Register (later The Times), and even the 
Public Advertiser and the St. James’s Chronicle,” at, no doubt, enormous 
cost to Cadell. No newspaper printed excerpts from any of Boswell's works. 
John Taylor, at this time the drama critic of the Morning Post and by 1789 
its editor, mentioned * that, when, many years later, he “proposed, in a con- 
vivial moment, . . . to introduce Dr. Wolcot, olim Peter Pindar, to [Boswell, 
Boswell] answered vehemently and indignantly, that he never would know 
that man, for he had abused the King." But it was Taylor's opinion that Bos- 
wells “loyalty . . . was not unmixed with the resentment which he felt at 
the doctor’s poetical [epistles].” No one had better reason for “resentment,” 
for the ridicule was devastating so far as Boswell's professional and political 
ambitions were concerned. His fate was sealed with the publication of Dr 
Wolcot’s first pamphlet. The fact remains that Dr Wolcot and his hand- 
maidens, the newspapers, were responsible for the continuing interest in the 
Tour, as they were also responsible for the later interest in the Life, as Bos- 
well very well knew. For he made no attempt to suppress the ridicule, and on 
9 July 1786 he noted without comment that the “[ten] prints in burlesque 
of my Tour to the Hebrides,” which were “published this morning . . . en- 
livened the demand for the Book. It was now out of print. I went to Baldwin’s 
to hasten the third edition.” # On 20 June he had gone “to Woodfall’s to see 
a letter mentioned in his Paper [the Public Advertiser] as sent to him with 
my name forged to it.” 25 But the visit seems to have been motivated only 


22 Clifford 264—265. 

38 John Taylor, Records. of My Life (London 1832) 1 215-216. 
24 Papers xvi 192. 

23 Papers хт 196-197. 
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by curiosity, for Boswell did no further “dabbling” in the newspapers for 
the next several years. А 

Boswell’s principal tormentor during this period was Ње Morning Post, 
which, at the beginning of 1786, had been leased to John Benjafield, who 
managed “the Literary Department,” and Richard Tattersall, who was in 
charge of “the Money Concerns.” The Rev William Jackson had been dis- 
missed as editor, to be replaced by Peter Stuart, and Dr Wolcot was now one 
of the contributors. Although he was probably not responsible for all the 
Johnsoniana which followed, he was certainly responsible for some of it. The 
Post commenced its next series of attacks on 5 July with the lament: “A 
month, a little month is passed,” and Johnson, the immortal Johnson is no 
more! Worn out, done with — Piozzi too, and Boswell too, great names! are 
gone! — their learned lucubrations forgotten! — Fickle age, what hast thou 
not to answer for?" But the Post itself had obviously not forgotten, for on 
15 July it informed its readers: “It is worthy of observation, that there is a ` 
natural son of Dr. Johnson lately arrived from the Highlands of Scotland; for 
the purpose of teaching the Erse language grammatically. His aversion to 
the tenets of his father has spurred him to this undertaking, by which he 
means to establish beyond a doubt the authenticity of Ossian’s Poems. His 
name is M’Donald, and his mother was a poor woman on the estate of Glen- 
gary." ?' On 25 July the Post supplied some anecdotes of its own. Since Mrs 
Piozzis work was published much later than Boswell’s, it provided the im- 
mediate model, but the ridicule was intended for both biographers and, of 
course, for Dr Johnson as well: 


JOHNSONIANA 


This excellent man was not contented with preaching the dictates of 
philosophy, — he practiced them, as the following Anecdotes will prove: 

One day when a strange barber observed to him, that his wig was so 
far burnt by too close a contact with the candle during his midnight 
vigils, as not to be worn with decency, he seemed going to fly into a 
passion, but checking himself, he said, with great calmness, “then I must 
have another.” 

He shewed equal philosophical indifference one evening, at Mr. SrR[A]- 
u[a]n’s, where a large party had assembled to enjoy the pleasures of his 
instructive conversation, when, letting a cup of tea fall upon his ancle, 
while abstracted in a meditation, and being interrogated by the lady of 
the house, whether he was hurt, he replied, “Not at all, Madam, not at 


26 Johnson is now, of course, Hamlet's father. See Hamlet 1.411.147. 

27 The Post may have been referring, although inaccurately, to Mrs Margaret Macdonald, the 
“Highland aci with whom, according to Boswell’s Tour (see Life v 261), Dr Johnson 
“toyed” at Corrichatachin. : 
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all.” — So punctually did his actions accord with his professions; so well 
did he practice the philosophical lessons, of THE 

For turning a compliment with elegance, no man, perhaps, could equal 
Dr. Johnson, of which his behaviour at Mr. ——$ table is an instance. Mr. 
-~s Lady having declared with regret, that her dinner was scanty and 
ill-dressed, which, by the bye, was both elegant and expensive, the Doctor 
replied, You lie, Madam, and fell to very heartily. | 

Of his extemporaneous productions, this is one: Seeing Mrs. Thr[alle 
point to the tankard one day at dinner, he exclaimed, 


"Mrs. 'Thrale 
Wants some alel" 


This, it is true, was a mere levity, but it serves to shew the power of 
his genius, which was able instantaneously to dictate a couplet upon so 
trifling an occasion. 


‘On 1 August the Post published a long letter from “Quante,” which began 
with the observation, "Among the literary champions which are daily pour- 
ing in upon us from the Northern hive, none seems to have thrust themselves 
forward to public notice with more self-satisfaction and applause than 
Jemmy Beattie ® and Jemmy Boswell . . . , the abilities and modesty of 
[whom] are pretty near upon a par," and concluded with the sentiment, "The 
essence of things will remain eternally the same; and will receive no change 
from the insolent bigotry of Johnson, or the attempts of any of his mimics." 
But the Post still bewailed the fate of Dr Johnson, for, as it exclaimed on 
15 August: : 


Poor Dr. Johnson! threatened with as many lives as a cat! containing 
all he said — that is to say — all which he should not have said and all 
he did — that is to say — all he spit and eat, and coughed, and "No 
more of that, Hal.” 2° 

But the divulgation of many of this great man’s opinions is still the 
desideratum. — There is not perhaps any of his biographers who can 
tell what he thought of the dancing-dogs, or Andersons Pills, or the 
virtue of the genuine Tapioca. ... 

Criminals have been known to sell their bodies to the surgeons — But 
literary criminals go about crying, who will buy my Life? 

I hope that literary judges will hereafter treat incorrigible writers, as 
our Old Bailey Judges treat great offenders — and after the usual sen- 
tence of death has been past, add, “and your life to be given to James 
Anecdote, Esq. to be by him mangled, tortured, and anatomized, &c.” 

How naturally one kind of Nonsense begets another! ! ! 


38 Beattie’s Evidences of the Christian Religion had just been published. 
29 Henry IV, Part I, YLiv.312. This is the only time Dr Johnson is represented as Falstaff. 
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At the end of 1786, the Morning Post shifted its attention from "James 
Anecdote, Esq." to Sir John Hawkins. "The manes of poor Sam Johnson are 
not yet destined to repose in peace,” the paper groaned on 20 October 1786, ` 
“for Sir John Hawkins is preparing a ponderous tome upon the life of the 
great lexicographer, which is almost ready to burst into light.” The work 
did “burst into light” in early 1787 and was promptly dismissed by all the 
newspapers as being much too tedious to read. Publication of Mrs Piozzi’s 
next work was meanwhile being withheld until after Hawkins’ biography had 
appeared,” but by November 1786 Thomas Cadell had begun to ready the 
press. Since the Morning Post was her severest critic, he approached that 
newspaper first; and on 10 November 1786 the Post accordingly declared: 
“From Madanie Piozzi another Johnsoniana is wished, though not expected. 
Of the many anecdotes respecting our Lexiphanes, of which she is in posses- 
sion, those related in her late publication are but few.” The Post continued 
its exertions in her behalf throughout the remainder of the year, and, on the 
eve of her arrival in London, it announced (9 Mar 1787) several forthcoming 
publications: “Mrs. Piozzi brings with her the collection of Sam Johnson’s 
Letters, &c. in much readiness — the Little Florence Miscellany . . . will 
probably be reprinted in London. — This will be no small curiosity; — yet, 
what will be much more curious, would be a publication of her travelling 
anecdotes and observations!" ** By this time the World, the Morning Herald, 
the Public Advertiser, and the General Evening Post were agreeing with the 
Morning Post that Mrs Piozzi was by far the best of Dr Johnson's biographers. 

The Morning Post evidently continued to support Mrs Piozzi throughout 
1787, although much of the newspaper is lacking for that year, but, by the 
time.the Letters to and from the Late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. actually ap- 
peared (8 Mar 1788) it had changed its mind about her altogether, Cadell 
having obviously changed his mind about the Post. On 4 February 1788 Peter 
Stuart had quit the paper, turning the printing and editing over to his brother 
Daniel; but Cadell was probably reacting less to this development than to 
another. For anyone who had the support of the World could do without the 
support of any other newspaper, the World being now the very arbiter of 
80 Clifford 282. 

51 Quoted by Clifford 294, n 3. "Nearly every point in this account is wrong," says Clifford, 
"but it is possible that the last phrase may have suggested the later title for her travel book." 
But, in fact, the paragraph was an advertisement, written and paid for by Cadell himself in the 
evident hope of influencing not only possible purchasers but Mrs Piozzi as well. Cadell obviously 
wanted to reprint “the Little Florence Miscellany” and he already had in contemplation the 
Observations and Reflections Made in the Course of a Journey through France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Mrs Plozzi was to suppose that there was a popular demand for both works. Although 


the “collection of Sam Johnson’s Letters, &c.” was actually in no “readiness” whatever, it was 
not too early for some advance publicity. : 
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taste. Mrs Piozzi had such support because Cadell paid for it, and the cost 
must have been enormous, But, unfortunately for her, the Morning Post was 
currently remaining alive only by extortion of one sort or another, and it 
could ill afford to lose the Cadell account. For the next several months, 
therefore, it subjected Mrs Piozzi to every manner of abuse in the hope of 
bringing Cadell to terms. Cadell did not respond. 

Meanwhile the Morning Post continued to be interested in Johnsoniana 
generally, but it had little information about it or the various Johnsonians. It 
knew nothing, for example, of Boswell’s election (11 Jan 1788) to the Record- 
ership of Carlisle, although on 12 March 1788 it reacted to the announce- 
ment of A Sermon Written by the Late Samuel Johnson, for the Funeral 
of His Wife. Published by the Rev. Samuel Hayes with the wail: “Poor 
Dr. Jonson has been served up to us in every shape — We have had him 
boiled to a rag, roasted, fricassed, and now we are to have him scraped 
into a sermon on his wife’s death.” By 1 April it had a bit of news about 
Boswell, to which it reacted with another wail: “Formerly when the brains 
were out, the man were dead,®* but poor Dr. Јонмѕом, with more lives than 
а cat, revives only to be killed again — Mr. Boswe1 is arming against the 
Doctor, a Quarto of no small corpülency, which, when hurled from his nerv- 
ous arm, cannot fail of doing certain execution.” A few days later Boswell 
finally "determined to publish" the Ode by Dr. Samuel Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, 
upon their Supposed Approaching Nuptials,** but his connection with the 
work was concealed from everyone: even, it appears, from his publisher, 
Charles Dilly, since the pamphlet was brought out by Robert Faulder. The 
fact that it was dated 1784 instead of 1788 further misled the newspapers, 
and on 12 June the Post inquired anxiously: “What is Jemmy BoswErr about; 
where is his Life and Adventures of the great Lexicographer, the Arias of 
obscure sentiment, and pompous phraseology? Mrs. Prozzrs last work hath 
been read and re-read with avidity and admiration. If the man doth not look 
sharp, the woman will run off with all the biographic laurels./ What is 
the redoubtable Sir Jonn Hawxiws doing? correcting for a second edition, 
or writing an explanation of his conduct on the affair of Dr. Јонмѕомѕ 
Warcu?” * The first part of this inquiry was repeated on 3 November: “A 


32 Macbeth IILiv.78—79. Dr Johnson із again Banquo. 

88 Papers xvu 109. 

34 On 19 April 1788 Boswell informed Sir John Hawkins “of Francis [Barber’s] complaint that 
he did not go at first to Mudge, the maker of his Master’s watch, to get it valued, as his valuation 
was double that of others” (Papers хуп 96-97). Barber was Dr Johnson's heir, Hawkins an 
executor of his estate. But Barber’s complaint had not to my knowledge been published; hence 
someone on the staff of the Post must have got the information directly or indirectly from Boswell. 
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correspondent, who has been for three years past anxiously expecting Mr. 
Boswzrr's Life of Dr. Johnson, wishes to know whether that Gentleman has, 
or has not, laid aside all thoughts of the publication in question." 

Boswell did not reply, and, at the beginning of 1789, there was another 
change in the management of the Morning Post. 'This time Sheridan replaced 
Benjafield as conductor of the newspaper, and John Taylor replaced Daniel 
Stuart as editor, Dr Wolcot continuing to contribute his "whimsical ar- 
ticles.” *° Although the Post was now in the opposite political camp from 
Boswell, the newspapers had never regarded Boswell as a political entity, 
so that this fact was of little consequence. More important was the friendship 
between Boswell and Taylor." The two seem to have become acquainted 
shortly before Boswell's departure for the North (2 Apr 1789), for by 7 April 
the Post knew something about Boswell's affairs: 


]кммү BoswzrL is on the eve of publication. His life of Dr. Jounson 
will soon burst upon the world, but whether in a flood of glory we know 
not. One thing we understand in favour of this biographical labour, which 
is, that Boswei has not been seized with a fit of philosophical reflec- 
tions during his fabrication of it, but has humbly contented himself with 
relating all the facts he could scrape together. 

Sir Joan Hawkins, it is said, sent a letter of defiance to Boswzrr, on 
the intended publication of the latter, in which he declares that all that 
was necessary on the life of Јонмѕом, was to be found in his own work 
on that subject. 


The letter from Hawkins has not been found, and, since Boswell kept no 
journal during this period, one knows nothing of the relationship between 
the two after 16 February 1789, when Boswell mentioned in a letter that 
“Hawkins and I got into good social plight this winter.” 3" The statement 
that Boswell was "on the eve of publication" would certainly have come from 
Boswell, for on 10 January 1789 he had hoped to have the Life in the press 
by early February, “so as to be out by the end of May.” ** Although his plans 
had since been revised, the revision would not have been drastic. The Post 
said nothing further about Boswell until 1791, and, from the beginning of 
1790 to the beginning of 1791, all of the newspapers were afraid to say 
anything about Dr Johnson, owing to a certain litigation then in progress. 


35 Taylor п 270. 

88 Taylor 1 248; п 340. 

8T Letters of James Boswell, ed Chauncey Brewster Tinker (Oxford 1924) 1 x 356. This work is 
henceforth referred to as Letters. 

88 Letters п 341. 
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The anecdote as a journalistic device was an invention of the Morning 
Post. It had been introduced to the newspaper-reading public in 1772 and 
by 1780 had become a commonplace. Since the principal purpose of the 
anecdote was extortion, anecdotes were always belittling and often scur- 
rilous, but until 1786 they had at least respected the memory of the dead. 
Boswell’s achievement, in the opinion of newspapermen, was to apply the 
anecdote to the dead. At first every newspaperman had regarded the Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides as sacrilegious, but, with the encouragement of 
Dr Wolcot's “poetical epistles,” they had recovered from the shock, and by 
1786 the Morning Post was publishing its own anecdotes of Dr Johnson. 
Other newspapers joined the sport and, substituting the name of someone 
more recently deceased for that of Dr Johnson, soon converted it into a lucra- 
tive business. The result was that by 1789 no person of any means or prom- 
inence could die in dignity. Even obituaries were regarded as puffs, to be 
paid for at advertising rates, and, if the payment was not forthcoming, the 
best the deceased could hope for was silence. The only newspaper which 
carried an obituary of Sir John Hawkins, for example, was the Public Ad- 
vertiser (23 May 1789), which made his death the occasion for some abusive 
comments on his Life: 

Thursday morning [21 May], died at his house in Westminster, Sir 
Jonn Hawxiws, Knt., one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace, and, as 
he often tells us in his Life of Johnson, sometime Chairman at the Quarter 
Sessions. Sir John’s literary abilities are known principally by reports, 
very few people having read his bulky performances. His last was the 
Life of Dr. Johnson which the trade very oddly employed him to write; 
it makes the first volume of Johnson’s Works, and has been very aptly 


compared to a mill-stone hung about his neck — Sir John, however, as 
a man and a magistrate, was irreproachable. 


Compared with other newspapers, the Public Advertiser was a respectable 
publication. The less respectable ones assailed the family with abusive "anec- 
dotes” until the “suppression fee” was paid. The anecdotes were usually 
directed at the deceased, although, in the case of Hawkins, the spurious Star 
struck at the relations. “Among other scenes of insensibility,” it observed on 
29 May, “we are sorry to say, that not a day has passed since Sir Јонч Haw- 
xis lay dead in his house, on which his family have not taken their usual 
airing in their coach.” The families seem to have paid the fees until February 
1790, when the heirs of the third Earl Cowper, who had died the previous 
December, brought suit against the World for repeated libels on his memory. 
The suit was directed against the Rev Charles Este as editor, Robert Bostock 
as printer, and Major Edward Topham as proprietor. Este fled, Bostock 
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pleaded guilty, and Topham stood trial, being convicted in the Court of 
King’s Bench on 1 July 1790. But the jury’s decision was based on matters of, 
fact, and there was still the question of whether libels on the dead consti- 
tuted a crime. Since there was no precedent for this action, the Court de- 
liberated the case until 29 January 1791, when it.ruled with some reluctance 
that the laws of libel as presently constituted did not apply to the dead and 
therefore dismissed the action on a technicality. 

The first two specimens of Boswell’s Life, The Celebrated Letter from 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. to Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, now 
First Published with Notes by James Boswell, Esq. and A Conversation be- 
tween His Most Sacred Majesty George III. and Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
Illustrated with Observations by James Boswell, Esq., happened to appear in 
1790, when the newspapers were still being very cautious about libels on the 
dead. Since no newspaper wanted to be sued by the friends of Dr Johnson 
and since it was difficult to ridicule Boswell without ridiculing his subject 
as well, the newspapers ignored the pamphlets altogether. Boswell, who had 
counted on the ridicule to sell the pamphlets, was alarmed, and on 18 Octo- 
ber 1790 he wrote a letter, the sole purpose of which was to call himself to 
the newspapers’ attention. The letter was directed to the St. James’s Chron- 
icle, which published it on 19 October, and to the Gazetteer, which pub- 
lished it on the following day. Boswell had sent the letter to the Gazetteer 
under the mistaken impression that James Gray and James Perry, whom he 
had met on 28 August 1790, were the “Editors” of that newspaper,” whereas 
they were, in fact, the conductors of the Morning Chronicle. But, since Perry 
did have a lingering control over the Gazetteer, this misunderstanding was 
of no consequence. 


SIR, 

A considerable time ago I wrote you a letter, declaring that I would 
publish no paragraph whatever concerning my Life of Dr. Johnson with- 
out putting my name to it.*? 

Since that time there have been such a number written by friends, 
foes, and correspondents of all descriptions (of none of which I know or 
even suspect who the authors are) that I find it hard to be precluded from 
availing myself of any fair opportunity to meet them in their own way. 
I же ш intimate that this restraint is to last no longer, and that I hold 
myself at full liberty to throw into the prints whatever fancy may prompt. 

I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 


London, Oct. 18. 


39 Papers xvm 91-92. Gray and Perry probably deliberately misled him, since their association 
with the Morning Chronicle was still a secret. 
40 This letter seems not to have been published. 


James BoswELL 
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The editors assured Mr Boswell that they would “carefully attend to his com- 
_ munications.” The only other comment on the letter came from the World, 
which on 25 October remarked: “Mr. James BosweLL has given public 
notice, that he means to puff his own works.” By the end of the year, Boswell 
had all the publicity he could wish, although not as Dr Johnson’s biographer. 
The newspapers kept a watchful eye on Boswell after November 1790, 
but relatively little is known of his activities prior to that time. His own 
journals are at best informative only in certain areas, and for long periods of 
time they are lacking altogether. His letters are.perhaps more helpful in that 
they are at least provocative, but they are certainly not specific. Of his writ- 
ings for the newspapers, for example, Boswell says almost nothing, but it is 
known that he was a sporadic contributor, and there is good reason to suspect 
that from 1785 on he was a regular correspondent for some newspaper or 
other whenever he was in London. It would be strange if this were not the 
case, for a writer who was tormented with financial problems, as he always 
was, inevitably thought of the newspapers; and Boswell would have thought 
of them in particular, since, because of his legal training, he could ask a very 
good price for his services. The standard payment for “Newgate intelligence” 
was alone two or three pounds a week, and a reporter capable of under- 
standing the jargon of the courts could demand much more. Boswell did 
send some “Newgate intelligence” to the Public Advertiser in 1785, and the 
fact that this seems to have been a payment for puffs does not preclude the 
possibility that he was a regular correspondent for that newspaper. How long 
this employment lasted, one does not know, but after 1787 he hardly missed 
a trial at the Old Bailey, and, during April and May of 1790, he was also a 
constant attendant at the Newgate executions, where he had long interviews 
with the condemned men and longer interviews with the Sheriff." Since he 
was now, as he himself asserted,“ “in absolute poverty” and since he was by 
this time an intimate of two men who desperately needed his services, John 
Taylor of the Morning Post and Edward Topham of the World, as well as 
Henry Sampson Woodfall of the Public Advertiser, it is hard to believe that 
he was driven to Newgate and the Old Bailey simply by morbid impulse. 
There is also reason to suspect that Boswell had been active as a pam- 
phleteer. If he was goaded by financial worries into publishing the Ode by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, as he seems to have been, he would certainly have been 
goaded by the same worries into publishing more respectable pamphlets; 
and his political ambitions would have provided an additional incentive. 


41 See, for example, Papers хуш 31, 32, 36. 42 Papers xvm 36. 
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According to the newspapers, he did write some pamphlets later, but the 
only pamphlets which he himself mentioned are unfortunately those which . 
he seems not to have written. On 8 March 1788, for example, he referred to 
a pamphlet “against Pitt’s India Bill,” which he had seriously considered 
writing because of “Pitt’s neglect of me, after I had done so much for his 
cause, (though as the King’s Cause, to be sure)”; ** and, on the occasion of 
the King's first illness, he confided to the Rev William Temple (10 Jan 
1789): ** "Do you know I was at first carried away with the notion of the 
right [to the throne] having devolved to the Prince, and had almost written 
one of my very warm popular pamphlets for it. But Lord Lonsdale having 
been taken ill with a feverish disorder ..., so that I have not yet seen him 
for five weeks, so as not to know his sentiments, I prudently refrained. . . . " 
On 13 February 1790 he further informed Temple * that he was "thinking 
to write in my way against the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts.” 
If his "way" was to write a pair of pamphlets, the second taking issue with 
the first, as one suspects it was, he was quite an old hand at the game. But 
this pamphlet or pair of pamphlets was probably not written, for on 13 March 
1790 the World announced that, “[while] the Press pursues its slow, but 
steady motion, with his Biography of Јонмѕом, it seems the “Тогу soul of 
BoswzrL is employed upon a Tragedy, of which the subject is . . . deeply 
interesting. It is the Death of Favras, one of the ultimi Romanorum, the 
faithful and heroic Martyr for the Monarchy of France." The tragedy would 
have been intended, of course, for the Tory theater, Covent Garden; and the 
suggestion that Boswell write something for that theater was probably made 
on 3 February, when he dined with several of its personnel, including Fred- 
erick Reynolds, the dramatist, and Major Edward Topham,“ who, as con- 
ductor of the World, was almost "the manager's manager" of Covent Garden. 
But the suggestion that he write "the Death of Favras” could not have been 
made until later, for Favras was not executed until 19 February.*' Of this 
play nothing further was said, and, since it was neither produced nor pub- 
lished, it was probably not completed. 

During April and May, 1790, Boswell was attending trials and executions 
and was otherwise occupied with Lord Lonsdale's “business” incident to the 


48 Papers хуп 75. The only known defense of Pitt's “cause” is the Letter to the People of Scotland 
on the Present State of the Nation (Edinburgh 1783, London 1784). 

** Letters п 350—390. 

46 Letters п 390, 

46 Papers хуш 27. 

47 Thomas de Mahy, Marquis de Favras, was a French army officer, who planned the escape of 
the Royal Family at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
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forthcoming elections. But, although he had occupied himself with similar 
“business” since 1787, his expectation of being rewarded with a seat in Par- 
liament was blasted before the elections even began. Hence in June 1790 
Boswell quit the Earl, resigned the Recordership, and relinquished all hope 
of getting into Parliament. Since he had meanwhile alienated his fellow- 
countryman and one-time friend, Henry Dundas, now Treasurer of the Navy, 
with his second Letter to the People of Scotland, his hope of getting a place 
might have seemed equally forlorn, but not so to Boswell, who was certain 
that he could ingratiate himself with Pitt if only he could arrange to meet 
him. The fact that Pitt was opposed to such a meeting presented an obstacle, 
but, as it turned out, not an insurmountable one, for on 9 November 1790 
the meeting was effected. The occasion was a dinner at Guildhall in honor 
of a new mayor, of which John Taylor supplied the following account: ** 


І... remember dining with [Boswell] at Guildhall, when the elder Alder- 
man [John] Boydell # gave his grand civic festival on being raised to 
the mayoralty. Mr. Pitt honoured the table . . . with his presence, and 
... I had the pleasure of sitting near the great minister and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. In a short time Mr. Boswell contrived to be asked to favour 
the company with a song. He declared his readiness to comply, but first 
delivered a short preface, in which he observed that it had been his good 
fortune to be introduced to . . . most of the great characters of Europe, 
but with all his endeavours he had never been successful in obtaining an 
introduction to a gentleman who was an honour to his country and whose 
talents he held in the highest esteem and admiration. 

It was evident to all the company that Mr. Boswell alluded to Mr. Pitt, 
who sat with all the dignified silence of a marble statue, though . . . he 
could not but take the reference to himself. Mr. Boswell then sang a song 
of his own composition, which was a parody on Dibdin’s “Sweet little 
Cherub,” © under the title of “A grocer of London,” which rendered the 
reference to Mr. Pitt too evident to be mistaken, as the great minister 
was then a member of the Grocer’s Company. This song, Mr. Boswell, 
partly volunteering and partly pressed, sang at least six times, insomuch 
that Mr. Pitt was obliged to relax from his gravity, and join in the gen- 
eral laugh at the oddity of Mr. Boswell’s character. 


> «€ 


Pitt's ^relaxation" had an immediate effect upon the press. For, although 
Boswell had previously been regarded as a-political, the Treasury news- 
papers felt obliged to defend him, now that he had engaged the attention 
of the Prime Minister. Accounts of Boswell's triumph were accordingly car- 


48 Taylor 1 89-90. 

49 A publisher of prints and engravings, Boydell had been elected alderman in 1782 and had 
as sheriff in 1785. 

50 According to the newspapers and the broadside, it was a parody on Dibdin's "Poor Jack." 
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ried by all the Ministerial newspapers, and it is clear from the account in 
the Diary (11 Nov 1790) that it was a memorable occasion indeed. The Diary , 
was conducted by William Woodfall. 


LORD MAYOR's DINNER. 


There never was a more splendid and elegant assemblage than attended 
Guildhall on Tuesday last, to celebrate Mr. Alderman BovpErr's elevation 
to the most distinguished of City honours, which he so eminently deserves. 
... The т Officers of the State were present, except the Lorn CHAN- 
CELLOR, who sent an apology, in consequence of the extreme illness of 
his brother, the Bishop of Durham, who is said to be at the point of death. 
The Duke of Lxxps, Lord Kenyon, Baron Тномрѕом, the MASTER OF THE 
Ros, Mr. Prrr, and most of the Sages of the Law, gave testimony on 
this occasion to the merits of a virtuous citizen, raised by his own industry 
and talents to the enviable distinction of Chief Magistrate of the first city 
in the world. Many of the Literati and artists of high repute, with a large 
train of elegant females, also graced this meritorious event. It is impossible 
to convey an adequate idea of the sumptuous, luxurious, and elegant 
abundance that constituted тне DINNER, or of the care, dispatch and con- 
venient accommodations with which it was served. АП that the season 
could supply, however rare and expensive, was to be found, and all sorts 
of wines, from “humble port to Imperial Tokay,” were plentifully distrib- 
uted. Mrs. Nicor, who presided as Lady Mayoress, was attired in the 
most elegant manner; and her demeanor was distinguished for ease, 
affability, and politeness. The usual loyal toasts were given after dinner, 
and received with the most fervent welcome. The health of the Lonp 
Mayor was drank with uncommon zeal, and the whole company was 
apparently interested in the toast. The Barr Room was amply stored 
with female charms, and exhibited a grand and courtly appearance. 
A select few retired after dinner to the Common Council-Room, and 
there, indeed, "the feast of reason and the flow of soul" were con- 
spicuously prevalent. In this company were Mr. Prrr, the Duke of Leens, 
Lorp ЕАнвргкү, Count HarsraNc, and others of the Corps Diplomatique, 
the Law Officers, Dr. Farmer, the ingenious and learned Annotator, Sir 
JosgmuA REvNorps, Mr. Јоѕтлн Вотрегі, Mr. Елввічстом, the excellent 
landscape painter, Mr. Burney, of Hammersmith, Mr. BoswrerL, Mr. 
CRUIKSHANKS, and other literary characters. After some time passed in 
this sanctuary of talents and good humour, several of the higher characters 
went to THE BALL, which was opened by Lord ЕАвргкү and Miss Dovcras. 
Lorp EAnpLY danced a second minuet with Miss Prcxer. Country dances 
soon followed, and continued to a very late hour. Lord EAnprEY and Miss 
Parmer (Ње amiable niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds) stood up the first 
couple. Mr. Boswxrr and a few literary friends remained in the Hall till 
long after midnight. Mr. Boswex1 sung the following song, which he 
wrote for the day, and on the day, and was obliged to sing from his 
first rough manuscript. The song is an easy parody on the favourite air 
of Poor Jack, and is so good an English ballad, that it is evident the lively 
author is well acquainted with our national character. It was so well re- 
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ceived, that Mr. Boswell was obliged, by the unanimous applause of the 
company, to repeat it full half a dozen times. 


PARODY 


On POOR JACK, in favour of Mr. PITT, 
as one of the GROCERS COMPANY 


Fell faction be silent and clamour no more, 
'Gainst Government, Laws, and the Times, 

Our glory triumphant from shore sounds to shore, 
There's both reason and truth in my rhymes. 

Let no dark suspicion our bosoms invade, 
And make gloomy NovEMsER more dull, 

There's a Grocer of London who watches our trade, 
And takes care of th’ estate of Jonn Burr. 

Chorus. There's a Grocer of London, a 
Grocer of London, &c. 


Tho’ fleets in vain-boasting hostilities ride, 
Still Britain is Queen of the main; 
The secret, well kept, now comes forth with due pride, 
And lol a Convention with Spam. 
Too noble to brag, as were never afraid, 
"Tis enough that we've had a good — 
There's à Grocer of London who watches our trade, 
And takes care of th’ estate of JoHN Burr. 
Chorus. There's a Grocer of London, &c. 


The Opposition newspapers ignored Boswells performance. Although 
John Taylor was still editing the Morning Post, he did not publish an account 
in that newspaper, and no account appeared in the Gazetteer or the Morning 
Chronicle. I have not even found any quips, but there may have been some 
in the fourth Opposition newspaper, the Argus, for on 17 November the 
Ministerial World declared: "Mr. Boswzrr, by his Song in the City, has got 
into a comfortable share of abuse in the Opposition Prints: — He may, how- 
ever, learn to estimate the attacks rightly — they are equal to — an old song." 
At this point one of the Opposition newspapers seems to have taken a hard 
look at Boswell's conduct, for the following letter, published by the World 
on 25 November 1790, is clearly a reply to specific charges: 


To the CONDUCTOR of the WORLD. 


SIR, 

The wasps of Opposition have been very busy with my State Ballad, 
“the Grocer of LoNpoN," and they are welcome. Pray let them know that 
I am vain of a hasty composition, which has procured me large draughts 
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of that popular applause in which I delight. Let me add, that there was 
certainly no servility on my part; for I publicly declared in Guildhall, 
between the encores, “That this same Grocer had treated me arrogantly 
and ungratefully; 51 but that from his great merit, as a Minister, I was 
compelled to support him.” 
The time may come, when I shall have a proper opportunity to shew, 
that, in one instance at least [i. e., in his treatment of Boswell] — “the 
man has wanted wisdom." — Meanwhile, to give my puny antagonists 
a little more play for their stings, I send you the part of my char- 
acter of him, which will appear very well on the frst day of the new 
Parliament: 52 
O, thou! whom wondering we behold, 
In proudest public virtue bold! 
Who, evn a stripling, could, with ease, 
Brrrannia’s helm intrepid seize! — 
Whom now (a thousand storms endur’d) 
Years of experience have matur'd; 
For whom, in Glory's race, untird, 
Th' Events of nations have conspir'dl — 
For whom, ere many Sun's revolv'd, 
Hortan has crouch' d, and France dissolv'd; 
And Spain, in a Don Quixorr-fit, 
Has bullied only — to submit 

І am, 

The Мов? very humble Servant, 


James BoswELL 


“Mr. BosweLL has fairly given the Віл and Burr Writers ‘their own, ” the 
World commented on 26 November. “They have objected to his Rhymes, 
and he has now given them — the Reason for them.” The Diary was equally 
pleased. “Many Opposition Wits have directed their feeble shafts against 
Mr. BoswELL, on account of his late song in praise of the Minister,” it 
observed (also 26 Nov). “That the song does not exhibit any great traces 
of poetical sublimity the lively author is as ready to confess as any of his 
ill-natured adversaries. Neither would the subject admit of much poetical 
embellishment, however capable Mr. Boswell might be of supplying such 
decorations. But that it supplied much easy humour, and was a very good 
imitation of our national mode of political song-writing, must be evident 
to every mind not perverted by party prejudice.” The Diary was so grateful 
to Boswell for his tribute to its idol that on 18 December it even ventured a 
word in defense of the forthcoming biography: “The Life of Dr. Јонмѕом, by 


51 Although Pitt had acknowledged the first Letter to the People of Scotland, he had meticu- 
lously ignored Boswell thereafter. See Papers хуп 79, 98; Letters п 356, 358, 365-367, 371. 
52 Boswell quotes from his poem, No Abolition of Slavery, which he published the following year. 
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Mr. BoswELL, will, it is said, extend to two Quarto Volumes of no inconsider- 
„able magnitude. All the literary connections of the Doctor are to find a 
niche in this Temple of Fame, which will, according to report, be highly 
creditable to the ingenious architect." 

Boswell's song was promptly printed as a broadside with the rather curious 
heading, ^William Pitt, The Grocer of London, Àn Excellent New Ballad, 
Written by James Boswell, Esq. And sung by him at Guildhall on Lord 
Mayor's Day, 1790. When, after the Alarms of War interrupting our Com- 
merce, an Honourable Peace was announced./ Tune, Dibdin's Poor Jack." ™ 
At best the description of the song applied only to the second stanza, and it 
was somewhat misleading at that, for Pitt was not given credit for averting 
a war, but only defended against the "dark suspicion" that he had tried to 
start one and would have started it had the Commons not been deluged 
with petitions for peace. That "secret, well kept," the “ConvENTION with 
SPAIN," was regarded by all newspapers as a triumph for the Opposition. 
In addition to championing the cause of peace, the "Fell faction," to which 
Boswell addressed his remarks, was also championing the cause of reform, 
and the first stanza therefore dealt with that issue. But, although Boswell 
took his stand with the “Constitutionalists,” his admonition, “Fell faction be 
silent and clamour no more,/ ’Gainst Government, Laws, and the Times,” 
was remarkably mild. For eight days earlier (1 Nov 1790) Burke had pub- 
lished his Reflections on the Revolution in France, and the Treasury news- 
papers, which had already been contending that the country was in a state 
of sedition, had responded by denouncing the Whigs as traitors. 

Boswell probably made numerous contributions to the newspapers during 
the next several months. His translation of General Paoli’s speech to the 
General Assembly of Corsica, which was printed by the St. James's Chronicle 
on 28 December 1790,55 had no doubt already appeared in several of the 
daily papers, and during December and January he evidently contributed a 
number of articles in support of Edmund Malone’s Shakespeare. Since he 
was a darling of the Treasury newspapers, he would also, of course, have 
contributed paragraphs in defense of Pitt. In addition, he was again active 
as a pamphleteer. For, at the beginning of 1791, John Debrett published a 
pamphlet, entitled А Vindication of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke's 


58 Having considered every alternative, Boswell concluded on 8 September 1790 that his "Mag- 
num Opus must be in two volumes" (Papers хуш 94). 

54 pottle 141—142. 

55 Pottle 262. 

56 Letters п 409, 419—413. 
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Reflections on the Revolution in France, in Answer to All his Opponents, 
“and we speak with authority,” declared the Morning Post on 9 February, | 
“when we say that the Pamphlet comes from the ingenious pen of Mr. James 
Boswell!” "Considering that Jemmy Boswell never read one of the answers 
to Mr. Burke's Pamphlet,” it added on 11 February, “his vindication of that 
Gentleman, against all his adversaries, is said to be as well written, and of 
as much importance as his famous Song of the London Grocer!” 

Since the Morning Post was still edited by Boswell's friend, John Taylor, it, 
of course, did "speak with authority"; but it was nevertheless mistaken in 
stating that Boswell had "never read one of the answers to Mr. Burke's 
Pamphlet." For on 7 December 1790 Boswell had mentioned to Malone: "1 
am assured by a noble courtier that George Rex: has said, “Whatever [Burke] 
may have said of me, I now entirely forgive him.’/ The best answer to him is 
by George Rous, the Counsel. It is honest, open, manly, able Whiggism.” 5 
Rous's "answer," also published by John Debrett, had been entitled Thoughts 
on Government; Occasioned by Mr. Burke's Reflections, &c. In a Letter to a 
Friend. But later (1791) editions of the work appended to the title: To which 
is added. а Postscript, in reply to A Vindication of Mr. Burke's Reflections. 
Rous stated in the postscript that he was replying to A Vindication only 
because A Vindication had been conceived and written in reply to his own 
Thoughts. 

Since Burke’s Reflections supported the position of the Government, any 
“vindication” of the work was a service to George III and William Pitt. But 
Boswell was probably also thinking of Burke, whose coolness toward him 
because of his “loyal Zeal against the India Bill" and his subsequent sym- 
pathy with Warren Hastings 5? had long been a matter of anxiety. By 7 De- 
cember 1790 the breach was healed. Burke, Boswell told Malone," “was easy 
with me, as in days of old. І do upon my honour admire and love him. . . . " 
He evidently expressed his feelings to a number of people, for by 5 March 
1791 the information had reached the Oracle, which accordingly published 
"some stupid lines on Mr. Burke,” which it attributed to "Mr. Boswell.” © 
The Oracle was an anomaly. Although it was subsidized by the Treasury, it 
was conducted by friends of Sheridan and hence could usually be counted on 
to support one of his pranks. But in this instance, one suspects, the motive 
was extortion, for two years earlier Peter Stuart, then editor of the spurious 


5T Letters u 408. 

58 Papers xvu 50, 66, 72, 99; хуш 24. 

59 Letters п 408. 

90 For Boswell's letter, quoted here and below, see Letters ц 426. 
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Star and now editor of the Oracle, had printed “some stupid lines” on the 
Duchess of Gordon, which he attributed to Burns.*! Burns responded with a 
poem, which the spurious Star accepted in lieu of the usual "correction fee," 
and the matter was adjusted. Boswell responded with panic. ^I instantly 
wrote to Mr. Burke, expressing my indignation at such impertinence,” he 
told Malone on 8 March, “and had next morning a most obliging answer. 
Sir William Scott [the King’s Advocate] told me I could have no legal re- 
dress. So I went civilly to [the conductor, John] Bell, and he promised to 
mention handsomely that James Boswell, Esq. was not the author of the 
lines. The note, however, on the subject [which appeared on 8 March] was 
a second impertinence. But I can do nothing.” Since Bell was not given to 
evasions when money was involved, this statement need hardly be taken 
seriously: Boswell knew very well what he could do, but preferred not 
to do it. Despite this bit of unpleasantness, the effects of A Vindication 
were in every respect gratifying. Not only was there no further difficulty 
with Burke, but on 5 February 1791 Dundas presented Boswell’s brother 
with the “place of a Clerk in the Navy Рауо се,” * and Boswell was 
encouraged to hope that Dundas might one day find something suitable 
for him. 

But, although Boswell was sometimes very foolish, he was not so foolish 
as to pin all his hopes on Dundas. On 2 April 1791 he was even thinking of 
writing “one of [his] characteristical pamphlets” for the Opposition, calling 
it perhaps “An Appeal to the People upon the threatened project of involv- 
ing this country in a war with Russia in order to assist the Turks.” At the 
same time he decided “to curtail [his] poem on the Slave Trade and throw 
it into the world just before the great question comes on [in Parliament]." “ 
The Appeal to the People seems to have been abandoned, but No Abolition 
of Slavery; or the Universal Empire of Love: a Poem was published by Rob- 
ert Faulder in mid-April, Boswell’s name being withheld. Although the 
newspapers failed to link Boswell with this poem, they did link him with 
another, for on 29 April the Morning Post reported that “Bozzy has brought 
forth another madrigal, called the ‘Greenwich Follies.’ The ballad-singers 
are:so much indebted to his fertile muse, that they intend, after his decease, 
to erect a monument to his memory in Sr. GrLes’s.” This poem, which would 


61 See Werkmeister, “Some Account of Robert Burns and the London Newspapers, with Special 
Reference to the Spurious Star (1789)," Bulletin of The New York Public Library Lxv (1961) 
483-504. 

62 Papers хуш 103. 
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have been issued as a broadside, has not been found. On 2 May the Post 
added the information that 
“Bozzy wrote an Epithilamium on the marriage of Lom» Сногмом- 
DELEY,“ which was presented to that Nobleman with much solemn pomp 
and formality by Sir James SauNpEnsoN, Knight.95 His Lordship returned 
the Grub-street, first writing at the bottom of [it] the following apposite 
distich in imitation of Horace: 


The zeal of fools offends at any time, 
But most of all the zeal of fools in rhyme.” 


In this instance, too, the Post was probably speaking “with authority,” and, in 
the light of Boswell’s general conduct, the story is even plausible. According 
to the newspapers, Cholmondeley was given to sensual excesses, and al- 
though Boswell had never met him, it is not unthinkable that he would have 
sent along an epithalamium, even one of a somewhat ribald nature. It is also 
not unthinkable that Cholmondeley would have returned it. But, by the 
time he met the author (27 July 1791), he would have read the eulogy of 
himself in the Life of Johnson, and so, as Boswell took pains to поќе,“ he 
proved to be “very agreeable.” 

On 29 January the Court of King’s Bench ruled that the dead could be 
libeled with impunity, and after a discreet delay the Opposition newspapers 
remembered Dr Johnson and Boswell’s Life, now on the eve of its appearance. 
So far as the sale of the work was concerned, the timing was perfect, for by 
16 May, when the Life actually appeared, everyone expected it to be utterly 
ridiculous and was therefore eager to read it. “Dr. Johnson’s fate resembles 
that of the Great Ox,” observed the Morning Post and the Morning Chronicle 
typically on 23 April 1791. “—They were both gigantic . . . , both shewn by 
their friends for a time, and both, after being knocked on the head, have 
cut up welll" Bozzy, and the owner of the great Lincolnshire Ox, have acted 
in the same manner towards their respective friends," said the Post more 
specifically on 26 April: "they extolled them when living, and cut them up 
after their decease!” The Treasury press was silent. 

The first reference to the content of the Life came from the M. orning Post, 
which on 20 May remarked that "Sir ]онм Hawkrws, it is affirmed by Bozzy, 
never lived near enough to Јонмѕом'ѕ Privacy to know his character. — The 





84 George James Cholmondeley, whose marriage to Georgiana Charlotte, second daughter of the 
third Dike of Ancaster and Kesteven, took place in Berkeley Square on 25 April 1791. 


85 According to the Annual Register for 1791 (11 38) Sir James Saunderson, Roxby and Company 
were hop-merchants. Saunderson is not mentioned in Boswell’s letters or journals. 
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latter took in the true Haut Gout. — Sir Јонм contented himself with smell- 

ing him at a distance.” The Post was now conducted by “two Irishmen,” one 
of whom was D. E. MacDonnell, the other most likely Dennis O'Bryen. 
Subsequent Opposition comment seems to have concerned itself with Dr 
Johnson, for on 3 June the Oracle declared: "Much has been said of the 
superstition, ёс. of Јонмѕом, and a Writer in an Evening Print [probably 
John Mayne, conductor of the Opposition Star], calls him “а learned Bigot." 
These modern Whigs cannot brook the praise of virtuous men!" On 18 June 
the Public Advertiser, still conducted by Henry Woodfall spoke up in 
defense of Boswell as well as Dr Johnson: "BoswErr, when he speaks of his 
Lire of Јонмѕом, calls it my Magnum Opus; but it may more properly be 
called his Opera, for it is truly a composition founded on a true story, in 
which there is а Hero with a number of subordinate characters, and an alter- 
nate succession of recitative and airs of various tone and effect, all however 
in delightful animation." The author of this paragraph may have been Bos- 
well himself, but at least Boswell did not review the work. The only serious 
review appeared in the Oracle of 23 June 1791. The reviewer was probably 
one of the editors, possibly James Boaden, more likely Peter Stuart: 


BOSWELL’s LIFE OF JOHNSON 


This long promised Book is at length before the Public. The Biographer 
has got out of the attendant Barx with which he ventured to the Hebrides, 
and has equipped two bulky vessels, Second Rates, to honour the Sage’s 
voyage through life — In plain language, 2 Volumes Quarto, price Two 
Guineas. 

To use one of Mr. BoswELL's favourite expressions, we must borrow 
GanRAGANTUA's mouth to speak of the contents of this Publication — 
The Index is itself inconceivably diverting — Under the letter P, we have 
the following arrangement: 


Philosophy. 
Pig, the learned. 
Pirozzi, Mrs. 


The general complexion of the work is, to us, infinitely too minute. 
If, as Mr. BoswELL seems to imagine, every thing is to be told, what may 
perhaps be gained in the knowledge of Max, will be lost in the subduc- 
tion of our reverence for an InpivmuaL. Many of his Anecdotes are surely 
frivolous, and contribute not a particle to the development of either 
opinion or character. Such for instance as Joanson’s clearing rubbish 
with a pole, that obstructed a streamlet; and how, when he was tired, 
he threw down the pole, and told Bozzv (we beg pardon, we mean Mr. 
BoswELL) to labour in his turn; and how Mr. B. did labour; and how, 
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being a fresh man, he succeeded in supplanting a dead cat from her 
situation, and fairly threw her down the River! ® 

All this had surely have been better unnoted. Every man is occasionally 
laboriously idle — 


“Cats have been mov'd ere now in th’ olden time, 
“Ere pond'rous Carrics purgd the gentle stream; 
"Ay, and since too, deeds have been committed 
“Too trivial for the Pace.” — SHax. Pano.9? 


The л has many equivalents. We think, ope a deliberate perusal 
of much of these volumes, that the character of Jomnson stands nearly 
as it previously stood — that, as he conversed frequently for victory, his 
conversation was no certain chart of his opinions — that his Biographer's 
zeal has been blind and undistinguishing, and that the Gold Dust noe 
have been ingotted before it was presented to the Public. 

Of the figure Mr. B. has been pleased himself to appear in this publi- 
cation, we think his modesty has a little decreased, very becomingly; that 
he seems of more consequence in England than he did in Scotland 
[i e., in the Life than in the Tour to the Hebrides]. Properly firm in his 
opinions, he is not afraid to speak out boldly to decry роп and inno- 
vation in Political Government. Of Mrs. Prozzi he speaks sar ; 
and of Sir J. HawxiNs with contempt; and through the whole, what a 
Monausr will surely approve, he appears to love to live well. 

Mr. Marone revised the first Volume, but both are scandalously incor- 
rect, and paged abominably. 


The Morning Post, which obviously regarded this review as much too gen- 
erous, replied (24 June) with the quip: “Mr. BoswELL has been so enamoured 
of his Life of Johnson, that he has read nothing else since it was published. 
This aecounts for the lack of BALLADS, in favour of the immaculate Mr. Prrr, 
during the last month!” There were two more such quips on the following 
day: “Bozzy withdrew his name from the Committee appointed to carry into 
execution a Monument to the Memory of Doctor Jounson.” It appears that 
he was displeased, as the Committee had fixed on the very niche in St. Paul’s, 
which after his decease, he wished to occupy himself.” “Bozzy’s memory 
is astonishing; he has offered to lay a rump and dozen that he will repeat, 


68 Cf Life m 190-191. Boswell had anticipated that the incident “may be laughed at as too 
trifling to record.” 
9? A parody of Macbeth IILiv.75—78: 
Blood hath been shed ere now, i' the olden time, 
Ere human statute purged the gentle weal — 
Aye, and since too, murders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear. 
70 This is probably a sarcasm. Although Sir Joshua Reynolds was the prime mover of the project, 
Boswell seems always to have given it full support (see Life ту 464-472). 
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from the first to the last page of his Life of Johnson, without missing a 
,syllable|” The Post here appended the information that “Mrs. Ролл is about 
to make a reply to some assertions of Mr. Boswell in his Johnsoniana.” This 
news it had got from the Oracle, which on 24 June had corrected the impres- 
sion that it was an admirer of Boswell with the announcement: “Mrs. Prozzi 
is writing again, as every body who has true literary taste will be glad to 
hear. The subject . . . is the refutation of some of Mr. Boswkrr's assertions 
in the Jounsonza [sic].” Mrs Piozzi was actually not writing again, but her 
publisher, Thomas Cadell, evidently hoped that she would do so. 

The Treasury newspapers had risen generally to the defense of Boswell’s 
“Song of the London Grocer,” but only one of them, the Public Advertiser, 
had defended the Life of Johnson, the others remaining ominously silent. On 
6 July 1791 the Public Advertiser withdrew its defense. It did so in the form 
of a parody, which was more devastating than anything which had appeared 
in the Opposition newspapers, and the fact that the parody was published 
simultaneously by the Diary and the Public Ledger and was later (13 Aug) 
republished in a slightly abbreviated form by the World was evidence enough 
that the Government regarded it as a document: "1 


LESSON IN BIOGRAPHY; 
OR 


HOW TO WRITE THE LIFE OF ONE'S FRIEND. 


(An Extract from the LIFE of DR. POZZ, in ten volumes folio, written 
by JAMES BOZZ, Esq; who FLOURISHED with him near fifty years). 


— We dined at the Chop-house. Dr. Pozz was this day very instructive. 
We ialked of books: I mentioned the History of Tommy Trip. I said it 
was a great work. — Pozz. “Yes, Sir, it is a great work; but, Sir, it is a 

eat work relatively; it was a great work to you when you was a little 

у; but now, Sir, you are a great man, and Tommy Trip is a little boy.” 
І felt somewhat hurt at this comparison, and I believe he perceived it; 
for, as he was squeezing a lemon, he said, “Never be onted at a 
comparison. I have been d to many things, but I never was 
affronted. No, Sir, if they would call me a dog, and you a cannister tied 
to my tail, I would not be affronted.” 

-Cheered by this kind mention of me, tho’ in such a situation, I asked 
him what he thought of a friend of ours, who was always making com- 
parisons. — Pozz. "Sir, that fellow has a simile for every thing but him- 


71 The parody was brought out in раке form by John Debrett in 1798, and the pamphlet 
was privately reprinted as No 31 of the Aungervyle Society Reprints (Edinburgh) in 1887, at 
which time authorship was ascribed to Alexander Chalmers. The pamphlet version differs only 
slightly from the newspaper version. 
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self; I knew him when he kept shop; he then made money, Sir, and now 
he makes comparisons: Sir, he would say that you and 1 were two figs 
stuck together: two figs in adhesion, Sir; and then he would laugh.” — 
Bozz. “But have not some great writers determined that comparisons are 
now and then odious?” Pozz. “No, Sir, not odious in themselves, but odious 
as comparisons; the fellows who make them are odious. The Whigs make 
comparisons.” 

We supped that evening at his house. I shewed him some lines I had 
made upon a pair of breeches. — Pozz. “Sir, the lines are good; but 
where could you find such a subject in your country?” — Bozz. “Therefore 
it is a proof of invention, which is a characteristic of poetry.” — Pozz. 
“Yes, Sir, but an invention which few of your countrymen can enjoy.” 
I reflected afterward on the depth of this remark; it affords a proof of 
that acuteness which he displayed in every branch of literature. I asked 
him if he approved of green spectacles? — Pozz. “As to green spectacles, 
Sir, the question seems to be this: if I wore green spectacles, it would 
be because they assisted vision, or be because I liked them. Now, Sir, if a 
man tells me he does not like green spectacles, and that they hurt his 
eyes, I would not compel him to wear them; no, Sir, I would dissuade 
him.” A few months after, I consulted him again on this subject, and he 
honoured me with a letter, in which he gives the same opinion. It will 
be found in its proper place, Vol. 6, p. 2789. I have thought much on 
this subject, and must confess, that in such matters a man ought to be a 
free moral agent. 

Next day I left town, and was absent for six weeks, three days, and 
seven hours, as I find by a memorandum in my journal. In this time I 
had only one letter from him, which is as follows: 


To James Bozz, Esq; 
“Dear Sir, 
“My bowels have been very bad. Pray buy for me some Turkey rhu- 
barb, and bring with you a copy of your Tour. 
“Write me soon, and write me often. | 
“I am, dear Sir, 
“Your's, affectionately, 


Sam. Pozz.” 


It would have been unpardonable to have omitted a letter like this, 
in which we see so much of his great and illuminated mind. On my return 
to town, we met again at the Chop-house. We had much conversation 
today: his wit flashed like lightning; indeed, there is not one hour of 
my present life in which I do not profit by some part of his valuable 
communications. · 

We talked of wind. Y said I knew many persons much distressed with 
that complaint. Pozz. “Yes, Sir, when confined, when pent-up.” I said I 
did not know that, but I questioned if the Romans ever knew it. — Pozz. 
“Yes, Sir, the Romans knew it.” — Bozz. “Livy does not mention it.” — 
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Pozz. “No, Sir, Livy wrote History. Livy was not writing the Life of a 
Friend.” 

On medical subjects his knowledge was immense. He told me of a 
friend of ours who had just been attacked by a most dreadful complaint; 
he had entirely lost the use of his limbs, so that he could neither stand 
or walk, unless supported: his speech was quite gone; his eyes were much 
swollen, and every vein distended, yet his face was rather pale, and his 
extremities cold; his pulse beat 160 in a minute. I said, with tenderness, 
that I would go and see him; and, said I, “Sir, I will take Dr. Bolus with 
me.” — Pozz. “No, Sir, don’t go.” I was startled, for I knew his compas- 
sionate heart, and earnestly asked why? — Pozz. “Sir, you don’t know 
his disorder.” — Bozz. “Pray what is it?” — Pozz. “Sir, the man is dead 
drunk!” This explanation threw me into a violent fit of laughter, in which 
he joined me, rolling about as he used to do when he enjoyed a joke; but 
he afterwards checked me. — Pozz. “Sir, you ought not to laugh at what 
I said. Sir, he who laughs at what another man says, will soon learn to 
laugh at that other man. Sir, you should laugh only at your own jokes; 
you should laugh seldom.” 

We talked of a friend of ours who was a very violent politician. I said 
I did not like his company. — Pozz. “No, Sir, he is not healthy; he is sore, 
Sir, you cannot touch him without giving him pain. Sir, I would not talk 
politics with that man; I would of cabbage and pease; Sir, I would 
ask him how he got his corn in, and whether his wife was with child; 
but I would not talk politics.” — Bozz. — “But perhaps, Sir, he would talk 
of nothing else.” — Pozz. “Then, Sir, it is very plain what he would do.” 
On my very earnestly enquiring what that was, Dr. Pozz answered, “Sir, 
he would let it alone." 

I mentioned a tradesman who had lately set up his coach. — Pozz. 
“Не is right, Sir; a man who would go on swimmingly cannot get too 
soon off his legs. That man keeps his coach; now, Sir, a coach is better 
than a chaise; Sir, it is better than a chariot." — Bozz. "Why, Sir?" — 
Pozz. "Sir, it will hold more." I begged he would repeat this, that I 
might remember it, and he complied with great good humour. "Dr. Pozz,” 
said I, “you ought to keep a coach." — Pozz. “Yes, Sir, I ought." Bozz "But 
you do not, and that has often surprised me." Pozz. "Surprised youl There, 
Sir, is another prejudice of absurdity. Sir, you ought to be surprised at 
nothing. A Man that has lived half your days, ought to be above all sur- 
prise. Sir, it is a rule with me never to be surprised. It is mere ignorance; 
you cannot guess why I do not keep a coach, and you are surprised. 
Now, Sir, if you did know, you would not be surprised." I said, tenderly, 
“I hope, my dear Sir, you will let me know before I leave town." — Pozz. 
“Yes, Sir, you shall know now. You shall not go to Mr. Wilkins, and to 
Mr. Jenkins, and to Mr. Stubbs, and say, why does not Pozz keep a 
coach? I will tell you myself — Sir, I can't afford it." 

We talked of drinking. I asked him whether, in the course of his long 
and valuable life, he had known some men who drank more than they 
could bear? Pozz. "Yes, Sir; and then, Sir, nobody could bear them. A 
man who is drunk, Sir, is a very foolish fellow." — Bozz. "But, Sir, as the 
poet says, ‘He is devoid of all care." — Pozz. “Yes, Sir, he cares for no- 
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body; he has none of the cares of life; he cannot be a merchant, Sir, for 
he cannot write his name; he cannot be a politician, Sir, for he cannot 
talk; he cannot be an artist, Sir, for he cannot see; and yet, Sir, there is 
science in drinking.” Bozz. “I suppose you mean that a man ought to 
know what he drinks." — Pozz. "No, Sir, to know what one drinks is 
nothing; but the science consists of three parts. Now, Sir, were I to drink 
wine, I would wish to know them all; I would wish to know when I had 
too little, when I had enough, and when I had too much. There is our 
friend ******, (mentioning a gentleman of our acquaintance) he knows 
when he has too little, and when he has too much, but he knows not when 
he has enough. Now, Sir, that is the science of drinking, to know when 
one has enough." 

We talked this day on a variety of epics but I find very few memo- 
randums in my journal. On small beer, he said it was a flatulent liquor. 
He disapproved of those who deny the utility of absolute power; and 
seemed to be offended with a friend of ours who would not have his 
eggs poached. Sign-posts, he observed, had degenerated within his mem- 
ory; and he particularly found fault with the moral of the Beggars Opera. 
I endeavoured to defend a work which had afforded me so much pleasure, 
but could not master that strength of mind with which he argued; and 
it was with great satisfaction that he communicated to me afterwards, 
a method of curing corns by applying a piece of oiled silk. In the early 
history of the world, he preferred Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology, but, 
as they gave employment to useful artisans, he did not dislike the large 
buckles then coming into use. : 

Next day we dined at the Mitre. I mentioned spirits. — Pozz. "Sir, 
there is as much evidence for the existence of spirits as against it. You 
may not believe it, but you cannot deny it." I told him my great grand- 
mother once saw a spirit. He asked me to relate it, which I did very 
minutely, while he listened with profound attention. When I mentioned 
that the spirit had once appeared in the shape of a shoulder of mutton, 
and another time in that of a tea-pot, he interrupted me: — Pozz. “There 
Sir, is the point; the evidence is good, but the E d: is defective in con- 
sistency. We can not deny that the spirit appeared in these shapes; but 
then we can not reconcile them. What has a tea-pot to do with a shoulder 
of mutton? Neither is a terrific object. There is nothing cotemporaneous. 
Sir, these are objects which are never seen at the same time, nor in the 
same place." — Bozz. ^I think, Sir, that old women in general are used to 
see ghosts." — Pozz. "Yes, Sir, and their conversation is full of the subject; 
I would have an old woman to record such conversations; their loquacity 
tends to minuteness." 

We talked of a person who had a very bad character — Pozz. “Sir, he 
is a scoundrel.” Bozz. “I hate a scoundrel.” — Pozz. “There you are wrong; 
don't hate scoundrels. Scoundrels, Sir, are useful. There are many things 
we can not do without scoundrels. I would not chuse to keep company 
with scoundrels, but something may be got from them." — Bozz. "Are 
not scoundrels generally fools?" — Pozz. “No, Sir, they are not. A scoundrel 
must be a clever fellow; he must know many things of which a fool is 
ignorant. Any man may be a fool. I think a good book might be made out 
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of scoundrels. I would have a Biographia Flagitiosa, the Lives of Eminent 
Scoundrels, from the earliest accounts to the present day.” I mentioned 
hanging; I thought it a very aukward situation. Pozz. “No, Sir, hanging 
is not an awkward situation; it is proper, Sir, that a man whose actions 
tend towards flagitious obliquity, should appear perpendicular at last.” 
I told him that I had lately been in company with some gentlemen, 
every one of whom could recollect some friend or other who had been 
hanged.” — Pozz. “Yes, Sir, that is the easiest way. We know those who 
have been hanged; we can recollect that; but we cannot number those 
who deserve it; it would not be decorous, Sir, in a mixed company. No, 
Sir, this is one of the few things which we are compelled to think.” 

[Our regard for literary property prevents our making a larger extract 
from the above important work. We have, however, we hope, given such 
passages as will impress our readers with an high idea of this vast under- 
taking. ] 


The significance of this parody should have been clear to everyone: the 
Government had formally condemned the Life of Johnson and repudiated 
Boswell because of it. But it was not clear to Boswell. By July 1791 Boswell 
already knew that he could not count on Pitt, but he was certain that he had 
won over Dundas, now Secretary of State for the Home Department, and that 
he could rely upon “his sincerity and zeal when an occasion offers." °? The 
parody did not alter his thinking on these matters in any respect. The result 
was that, although the Government was determined to separate itself from 
Boswell, Boswell was equally determined not to separate himself from it, 
so that, for the rest of his life, he, his ballads, and his Life of Johnson hung 
about its neck like so many albatrosses. The Opposition newspapers made the 
most of the situation. Boswell's actions were carefully watched and meticu- 
lously reported, and intermingled with the reports were taunting references 
to the Life, all of which were fresh embarrassments to the Government. 

The worst thing the Government had to endure was Boswell's poetry. For, 
having achieved his first political recognition as author of “The Grocer of 
London," Boswell went on to celebrate the Government and its friends in a 
battery of subsequent ballads. Pieces of proposed legislation were evidently 
translated into verse to be “croaked” by the street-singers, and events in the 
lives of prominent Tories were recorded in song, to be sung whenever pos- 
sible by Boswell himself.* Although the newspapers paid scant attention 


T2 Letters тї 439. 

T8 None of these songs is mentioned in Boswell’s journals, but a letter which acampan on one 
such song is in existence. The letter is addressed to the Marchioness of Salisbury, who had ex- 
pressed her admiration of Charles I, and is dated 16 May 1793. The Marchioness replied that 
the song was “too flattering” for comment. See Papers хуш 312-313. 
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to it until 1792, the most notorious of these ballads proved to be one ad- 
dressed to Pitt’s friend, Alderman Curtis, whom Boswell had met in March 
1791, when he had dined with “an excellent city party." Curtis was leader " 
of the Tory party in the City, and the Curtis family had for several genera- 
tions manufactured sea-biscuits, having a bakery at Wapping. The biscuits 
supplied the percussion for the ballad. “At Alderman Cunris's Anniversary 
Election Dinner,” reported the Opposition Star on 7 July 1791, *Boswxrr 
sang a song of his own composition, accompanied by a new species of instru- 
ment — a dozen of biscuits, which he cracked upon his elbow at the end 
of every stanza. Who would not get his bread by singing?” “Jemmy BoswELL 
has been whimsically denominated the City Laureate,” the Star went on; 
“but it is actually true, that Mr. Boswell is seriously desirous of reviving and 
enjoying that practical distinction.” The second paragraph was reprinted by 
the Morning Post on 8 July, and on 11 July the Post commented: “Bozzy, 
should he really succeed in his application for the Crry LAUREATESHIP, will at 
least have capital Food for the exercise of his talents!" There was no further 
comment on this particular ballad until 1792. 

It was inevitable that the burden of ridicule should be transferred to the 
Morning Post, the Post being managed by Sheridan, and one suspects that 
many of the quips which appeared in that newspaper during 1791 and 1792 
were supplied by Sheridan himself. “Dr. Јонмѕом, says Mr. Boswell, was one 
of the few happy mortals who are permitted to drink of the pure and genuine 
fountain of wit,” the Post recalled on 14 July 1791; “but there is a pert little 
stream which babbles by its side, and from whence many a thirsty writer 
draws his inspiration. The strength of the latter part of this description, is 
sufficient to shew where Bozzy has been most familiar!” On 1 August the 
paper quoted Sir James Saunderson on the subject of Boswell: “ ‘Confound 
the fellow, said Sir Jemmy, ‘he has murdered the name of Johnson by writing 
his life; I wish he would now commit suicide by writing his own.’” “Bozzy 
goes down to Birmingham to veniry the last, true, and dying lamentations of 
those luminous geniuses, the incendiaries,” 15 the Post reported on 9 August. 
“Boz expects that his cabinet of literature will be considerably enriched by 
these sublime compositions!” “Bozzy will make some pounds by the Lamen- 


14 Letters п 427. William Curtis, later (1795-06) Lord Mayor of London, had been elected 
alderman for the Tower ward in 1785 and had served as sheriff in 1789. In 1790 he had also 
been elected Member of Parliament for London. In 1802 he was created a baronet in acknowl- 
edgment of his “steady voting.” 

15 The Birmingham riots against the dissenters had begun on 14 July. The Whigs were main- 
taining that the riots had been abetted by the Government and were demanding an investigation. 
In a letter of 22 August 1791 Boswell said that he had “made an excursion to роо, and 
viewed the grand fleet” ( Letters п 439), but there is no mention of an excursion to Birmingham. 
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tations of the Birmingham Incendiaries," the paper added on 10 August. 

“The respectable Company of Ballad-singers are already in treaty with the 
"Вага for his works.” On the same day the Post informed its readers that 
“Barrister Bozzy has published what he calls a witty ren-counter between 
him and Mr. [William] Garrow.” '° On 17 August the paper returned to the 
matter of the Life with the declaration: "Bozzv's Life of Johnson has a most 
wonderful circulation at present." Some of the volumes have been torn into 
fifteen hundred parts each, and distributed by the Cheesemongers and 
Tobacconists.” “Bozzy’s works are to be found in all parts of Europe, when 
London Trunks and Bandboxes are seen!" it added on 23 August. “Bozzy at 
present is employed writing the life of Dr. Patence, the dentist,” "° it pro- 
claimed with mock-seriousness on 1 November; “his friend, the tooth-drawer, 
in return, has promised to write the life of the City LAUREATE!” On 4 Novem- 
ber it reported that "Bozzv's and Doctor Patence’s literary partnership suc- 
ceeds tolerably well; they are at present arranging the Doctors dramatic 
works for publication." 

On 11 September the Morning Post had mentioned that John Rolle, later 
(1796) first Baron Rolle, Member for Devon and an intimate of Pitt, had had 
his toe trod on by a Colonel of Militia, and on 12 September it mentioned 
that Rolle also suffered from the gout. Immediately following this paragraph 
was the notation: “Mr. Boswarr's loyal ballad has been totally rivalled by 
his last new song, in praise of the valorous Mr. Rorrs. The concluding distich 


of which is — 
None dare again tread, I trow, 


On our great RoLLe’s gouty toe." 


On 28 November the Post announced triumphantly: “Bozzy has written a 
ballad on the arrival of the Duke and Duchess of Yorx,”® which is chaunted 
by all the street warblers. It beats the sublime poetry of the sublime prints 
all to nothing: — 

Welcome Duke and Duchess home; 

Arnt you happy that your come?” 


On 13 December the Post stated: "Mr. BoswErr had his pocket picked yes- 
terday in Coventry-street, of his handkerchief, a couple of cheese-cakes, some 


16 The "witty ren-counter" would have occurred when Boswell was making "the full round of 
the Home Circuit” in early August (Letters п 439). I have found no evidence of its publication 
as a pamphlet; it may have been only a paragraph in one of the newspapers. 

77 It was, in fact, "[selling] wonderfully. 1200 are now gone and we hope the whole 1700 may 
be gone before Christmas," Boswell told emple on 22 August (Letters п 440). 

78 This character seems to have been an invention of the Post, as so, of course, is the anecdote. 
Boswell was actually in Scotland from late August to early November. 

19 The Duke's marriage to Princess Frederica, eldest daughter of the King of Prussia, had been 
celebrated in Berlin on 29 September and was celebrated in London on 23 November. 
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excellent puns in MS. and a new ballad, on the Vicrory gained over Tippoo 
by Lord Cornwallis”; 9? and on 24 December it added the information that 
“Bozzy is the aithor of the Christmas Carol for this year, which is so har? 
moniously croaked in the streets of the metropolis.” How many of these 
ballads Boswell actually did write one does not know, but he probably 
wrote some of them, and it is not unthinkable that he wrote them all. 

The Morning Post is lacking for almost the whole of 1792, but on 2 Novem- 
ber of that year Boswell mentioned * that he had “read the file of the Morn- 
ing Post since August, and found various squibs against me.” At the be- 
ginning of the year, the Post was joined by the Oracle. “Bozzy’s indefatigable 
attendance in the Critic’s row, behind the Orchestra of the Hay-market, does 
not proceed from any particular love of the musicians, or the music,” ex- 
plained the Oracle on 9 January; “but Bozzy is a literary man, and he is 
not displeased that all the world should know it.” “Jemmy BosweLL is a 
frequent attendant at the Court Martial now held upon Colonel Fnasrn at 
the Horse-Guards," the Oracle observed on 4 February. "Perhaps he thinks 
it a National concern — perhaps he picks up Anecdotes." A similar paragraph 
followed on 9 February: “Jemmy BosweLL has paid a very ceremonious visit 
to the four Hyaenas lately sent to the Tower. His reception was not, to say 
the truth, the most gracious imaginable, though he offered very generously 
to write their Lives, if the Keeper would be so kind as to furnish him with 
the Anecdotes." * By the time this paragraph appeared, the Oracle, which 
had already embarrassed the Government in numerous other instances, was 
in the process of being punished, and so for the moment it said nothing 
further about Boswell. The other Treasury newspapers had been silent for 
almost a year. But on 8 June the Ministerial Public Advertiser broke its own 
silence to protest that perhaps Boswell’s Life had not been quite so damaging 
to Dr Johnson's reputation as it might have been: "The late Adam Smith, of 
moral, political, and literary distinction, being once asked his opinion of 
Dr. Johnson, by Mr. Boswell, made the following answer: “Why, Sir, to adopt 
the pompous style of your illustrious friend, I think Johnson is to be con- 
sidered as a store-house rather than manufactory.’ Mr. Boswell has wisely 
suppressed this anecdote in his Biography of the great Lexicographer.” This 
was the last time any newspaper referred to Boswell’s “wisdom.” 


(To be continued) 


80 The victory occurred on 15 May 1791. 

81 Papers xvm 170. 

82 On 18 March 1794 Boswell actually did meet “the ke of the wild beasts in the Tower” 
and found him “a jolly conversable man” (Papers хуш 268). 


Further discussion of Godwin’s Imogen: 
` Felix Culpa 


By MARTHA WINBURN ENGLAND 
Queens College 

MOGEN AND EDWIN was so little regarded by its author and his book- 
|| ish family that по copy survived even in their own libraries. It would be 
officious to point out faults in the work if it were not for the fact that the 
faults are extremely significant. There is good writing in the story, but the 
periodic and almost predictable appearances of “bad” writing make us 
grateful for a chance to see what William Godwin discarded as he moved 
toward An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice and Things as They Are. The 
romance stands in relation to his life work as Comus and Rasselas to the work 
of Milton and Johnson, and its faults arise from his not having found a myth 
in which he could believe. Milton believed in his magic wand, Johnson in his 
Happy Valley, but Godwin did not believe in the magic powers that supply 
the dynamics of his plot. 

Yet he did believe in certain elements of the story. He urged men to look 
to the future, glancing back to the past only to observe and correct its errors, 
but even in Political Justice he stated a naive belief in a Golden Age. “Men 
associated at first for the sake of mutual assistance. They did not foresee 
that any restraint would be necessary to regulate the conduct of the individual 
members of the society towards each other or towards the whole. The neces- 
sity of restraint grew out of the errors and perversity of the few.” The choice 
of the pastoral form, with its convention of an Age of Gold in ancient Britain, 
had a validity that can be felt in the opening scenes with their recognizable 
Welsh locale. 

It is appropriate to his beliefs that he pictured the palace of evil not as a 
Gothic pile, but with features similar to the great houses of his day, neo-Greek 
with Ionian columns, with a garden that might have been laid out by Kent. 
It was conventional for the time that virtuous contentment should reside in 
a valley, evil be associated with mountainous regions, yet the imagistic 
settings are accomplished with a skill that calls to mind the system of imagery 
which throughout Caleb Williams connects inner turbulence with turbulence 
of the outer world. Rain, cold, storm are settings for spiritual distresses. 
Verbal images of avalanche, sunken river, whirlwind, precipice, and thunder 
reinforce the actual cataclysms. An early symptom of Falkland’s mental 
turmoil was his strange desire to gaze upon mountains and crags. 
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Druids were in vogue, as Mr Marken has pointed out in his introduction. 
In 1787 General Conway added to his famous “wild” garden a small Druid, 
temple, discovered on the Isle of Jersey and presented by the grateful 
islanders to their Governor. He erected it at Park-place near Henley, where 
it formed an agreeable adjunct to the carefully constructed subterranean 
passage, the rustic cottage, the lonely tomb, the antique ruins, and other 
appurtenances of the popular show place. Horace Walpole called the temple 
“Little Master Stonehenge.” Godwin had no more idea than General Conway 
that the Age of Gold might be restored by his Druid artifact, yet the choice 
of this era served an important artistic purpose. It allowed him to deal with 
a society that stood in no necessary moral relation to the Christian era, that 
had no need to argue oppressive questions of original sin and predestination. 
He needed a vocabulary that excluded the vocabulary of Calvinism. 

For him, the diction of Imogen and Edwin was an efficacious finger exer- 
cise for the diction of Caleb Williams. It is difficult to excise the vocabulary 
of a lifetime. Not only habit, but three other ancillary forces pulled him in 
the direction of Biblical diction: the plot is from Milton, much of the machin- 
ery is from Milton and Spenser, and both the ode and the pastoral had for 
generations felt the influence of the pastoral passages of the Bible in vocab- 
ulary, image and rhythm. In this work, one feels some sense of loss from the 
studied avoidance of so large a body of common imagery, but the effect in 
Caleb Williams is quite different. There, the rejection forms a source of 
positive energy. Diction — as Donald Davie has said (in Purity of Diction 
in English Verse) — can take on power from the words that try to thrust 
their way into a text and are being constantly fended off. The level of diction 
in Caleb Williams is characteristically flat, but the flatness is seething. When 
at last (in Chapter 40) a Biblical imprecation erupts into the text, it comes 
with the voice of despair and in the words used by the priests of Baal to 
call upon their non-existent god. 

Judged only by a standard of literary accomplishment, no character por- 
trayal in Imogen and Edwin predicts the masterful interplay of character in 
Caleb Williams, where the author shows his deep perception of how the 
persecuted takes on the attributes of the persecutor in a terrible sequence 
of infection, from Tyrrel to Falkland to Caleb, and on and on to all those 
minor characters made wretched and dishonest by Caleb. The sequence 
leads to the statement that man is a monster, greater in his guilt and in his 
suffering than any demon Milton could imagine, and leads to the final 
confrontation of good and evil where Caleb is seen as tragically akin to Falk- 
land. But Roderic, Falkland, and Caleb each perverts what should have been 
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a virtue (love of beauty, honor, knowledge) into his downfall; Roderic loves 
and desires the same Imogen that Edwin loves, and can easily take on the 
form of his protagonist. When the good Edwin confronts the evil Roderic, 
there appears one of those “faults” which make the work into something 
much more than a piece of sterile eclectism reflecting random rays from the 
day in which it was written. Evil is armed with weapons that should have 
been in the hands of good. 

Roderic’s wand had come to him from Rodogune, who was “in league 
with the powers of darkness,” deeply skilled in those flagitious arts, which 
have cast a gloom upon this mortal scene.” The wand was the means “by 
which the majesty of man had often been degraded,” and was the instrument 
that made effective the arrogance and “lordly despotism” of him who wielded 
it. It “points the barbed spear” (suggesting Ithuriel’s) and is a “fiery ordeal” 
that gives “a triple edge to the shining steel” (suggesting Michael’s sword). 
It is, indeed, in italics, the judgment of God. From the point of view of 
“correctness,” this ambiguity of associations may not be admirable, but it is 
the true voice of a man getting ready to denounce law as the great social evil. 

Plot and narrative technique do not compare favorably with the later 
works where Godwin took flight as the pattern of his plots and realism as 
his technique, but there is honesty in his fumbling. Over and over he sets 
up situations that depend on magic, only to forget what he started out to 
do. He postulates magic, but cannot make good use of it. He did believe 
in some connection between poetry and the health of the state; the singing 
contest demonstrates positively what is seen in negative form when the 
editor sends word to Caleb that he never paid anything at all for verse. But 
Godwin, unlike Milton, did not believe in the power of poetry to bring about 
any real effect; his magic songs do not have any power. Those draperies on 
the castle walls with their themes conveyed by magical prophesy are a fine 
idea, but Godwin can find no use for them in the plot. The magical tempta- 
tions by luxury are too easily disposed of. He takes considerable care in 
setting up his magic garden — and then forgets all about it. The scene 
unaccountably shifts indoors, not by magic, not because of the storm, but 
because of the author’s absentmindedness. 

He borrows a fine goblin from the Sleeping Beauty, but neglects to give 
the creature any of the strong motivation of injured pride to be found in 
the original legend. When Richard Wagner put his sleeping beauty to rest, 
he believed in that myth. When Wagner launched Alberich on his goblin 
career, he gave him such motivation as diverts a modicum of sympathy to 
him from the Rhine-maidens who deride him. Roderic’s female attendants 
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have remnants of good in them; Spenser would have saved all those victims 

of black magic, but Godwin in cavalier fashion forgets all about them. By. 
contrast, the minor characters in Caleb Williams belong to him. He does’ 
not forget them, but brings them back from the West Indies ten years later, 

gives them a niece who twenty-five years later carries on their ideas. In that 

plot everything is used; here, much is wasted. 

The happy ending enforced by the genre could be viewed as a piece of 
cheap and easy optimism; it restates the two themes of the book, that inno- 
cence protects the innocent, that happiness is happier from tribulation and 
testing, and with discreet speed rings down the curtain. At least it does not 
say that good has any power to reform evil. But these themes are Milton's, 
and they are not backed by any belief in Godwin's mind. He never presented 
with conviction any character whose innocence saved him, nor any happiness 
made happier by testing. To be sure, he said that happiness was the aim of 
social order, but his masterpiece pictures a social order from which all hope 
of happiness is gone. Godwin believed in courage, but not in happiness. 
He was a deeply pessimistic man, and there is a devastating integrity in 
his faltering and floundering with a happy ending to be accomplished by 
some "amulet." His "ideal society" pictured here is as insubstantial as the 
Godwinian Pantisocracy that was to have flourished on the banks of the 
Susquehannah. 





Imogen: A Pastoral Romance 


[By Уўптллм Gopwin] 


BOOK тнк SECOND 


THUNDER STORM. — THE RAPE OF IMOGEN. — EDWIN ARRIVES AT THE GROTTO 
OF ELWY.— CHARACTER OF THE MAGICIAN.— THE END OF THE FIRST DAY. 


HE song of Llewelyn was heard by the shepherds with reverence and 
Т` mute attention. Their blameless hearts were lifted to the skies with the 
sentiment of gratitude; their honest bosoms overflowed with the fervour of devo- 
tion. They proved their sympathy with the feelings of the bard, not by licentious 
shouts and wild huzzas, but by the composure of their spirits, the serenity of their 
countenances, and the deep and unutterable silence which universally prevailed. 
And now the hoary minstrel rose from the little eminence, beneath the aged oak, 
from whose branches depended the ivy and the honeysuckle, on which the 
veneration of the multitude had placed him. He came into the midst of the plain, 
and the sons and the daughters of the fertile Clwyd pressed around him. Fervently 
they kissed the hem of his garment; eagerly with their eyes they sought to en- 
counter the benign rays of his countenance. With the dignity of a magistrate, and 
the tenderness of a father, he lifted his aged arms, and poured upon them his mild 
benediction. “Children, I have met your fathers, and your fathers fathers, beneath 
the hills of Ruthyn. Such as they were, such are ye, and such ever may ye remain. 
The lily is not more spotless, the rose and the violet do not boast a more fragrant 
odour, than the incense of your prayers when it ascends to the footstool of the 
Gods. Guileless and undesigning are you as the yeanling lamb; gentle and affec- 
tionate as the cooing dove. Qualities like these the Gods behold with approbation; 
to qualities like these the Gods assign their choicest blessings. My sons, there is a 
splendour that dazzles, rather than enlightens; there is a heat that burns rather 
than früctifies. Let not characters like these excite your ambition. Be yours the 
unfrequented sylvan scene. Be yours the shadowy and unnoticed vale of obscurity. 
Here are the mild and unruffled affections. Here are virtue, peace and happiness. 
Here also are Gons.” 

Having thus said, he dismissed the assembly, and the.shepherds prepared to 
return to their respective homes. Edwin and Imogen, as they had come, so they 
returned together. The parents of the maiden had confided her to the care of the 
gallant shepherds. “She is our only child,” said they, “our only treasure, and our 
life is wrapt up in her safety. Watch over her like her guardian genius. Bring her 
again to our arms adorned with the cheerfulness of tranquility and innocence.” 
The breast of Edwin was dilated with the charge; he felt a gentle undulation of 
pride and conscious importance about his heart, at the honour conferred upon him. 

The setting sun now gilded the western hills. His beams played upon their 
summits, and were reflected in an irregular semi-circle of splendour, spotless and 
radiant as the robes of the fairies. The heat of the day was over, the atmosphere was 
mild, and all the objects round them quiet and serene. A gentle zephyr fanned 
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the leaves; and the shadows of the trees, projecting to their utmost length, gave 
an additional coolness and a soberer tint to the fields through which they passed. 

The conversation of these innocent and guileless lovers was, as it were, in unison’ 
with the placidness of the evening. The sports, in which they had been engaged, 
had inspired them with gaiety, and the songs they had heard, had raised their 
thoughts to a sublimer pitch than was usual to them. They praised the miracles 
of the tale of Modred; they sympathised with the affliction of Evelina; and they 
spoke with the most unfeigned reverence of the pious and venerable Llewelyn. 

But the harmless chearfulness of their conversation did not last long. The 
serenity that was around them was soon interrupted, and their attention was 
diverted to external objects. Suddenly you might have perceived a cloud, small 
and dark, that rose from the bosom of the sea. By swift advances it became thicker 
and broader, till the whole heavens were enveloped in its dismal shade. The 
gentle zephyr, that anon played among the trees, was changed into a wind hollow 
and tumultuous. Its course was irregular. Now all was still and silent as the 
caverns of death; and again it burst forth in momentary blasts, or whirled the 
straws and fallen leaves in circling eddies. The light of day was shrouded and 
invisible. The slow and sober progress of evening was forestalled. The woods and 
the hills were embosomed in darkness. Their summits were no longer gilded. One 
by one the beams of the sun were withdrawn from each; and at length Snowdon 
itself could not be perceived. 

Our shepherd and his charge had at this moment reached the most extensive 
and unprotected part of the plain. No friendly cot was near to shield them from 
the coming storm. And now a solemn peal of thunder seemed to roll along over their 
heads. They had begun to fly, but the tender Imogen was terrified at the unex- 
pected crash, and sunk, almost breathless, into the arms of Edwin. In the mean 
time, the lightnings seemed to fill the heavens with their shining flame. The claps 
of thunder grew louder and more frequent. They reverberated from rock to rock, 
and from hill to hill. If at any time, for a transitory interval, the tremendous echoes 
died away upon the ear, it was filled with the hollow roaring of the winds, and 
the boisterous dashing of the distant waves. At length the pealing rain descended. 
It seemed as if all the waters of heaven were exhausted upon their naked heads. 
The anxious and afflicted Edwin took his beauteous and insensible companion in 
his arms, and flew across the plain. 

But at this instant, a more extraordinary and terrifying object engrossed his 
attention. An oak, the monarch of the plain, towards which he bent his rapid 
course, was suddenly struck with the bolt of heaven, and blasted in his sight. Its 
large and spreading branches were withered; its leaves shrunk up and faded. In 
the very trunk a gaping and tremendous rift appeared. At the same moment two 
huge and craggy cliffs burst from the surrounding rocks, to which they had grown 
for ages, and tumbling with a hideous noise, trundled along the plain. 

At length a third spectacle, more horrible than the rest, presented itself to the 
affrighted eyes of Edwin. He saw a figure, larger than the human, that walked 
among the clouds, and piloted the storm. Its appearance was dreadful, and its 
shape, loose and undistinguishable, seemed to be blended with the encircling dark- 
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ness. From its coutenance gleamed a barbarous smile, ten times more terrific than 
the frown of any other being. Triumph, inhuman triumph, glistened in its eye, and, 
‘with relentless delight, it brewed the tempest, and hurled the destructive lightning. 
Edwin gazed upon this astonishing apparition, and knew it for a goblin of darkness. 
The heart of Edwin, which no human terror could appal, sunk within him; his 
nerves trembled, and the objects that surrounded him, swam in confusion before his 
eyes. But it is not for virtue to tremble; it is not for conscious innocence to fear the 
power of elves and goblins. Edwin presently recollected himself, and a gloomy kind 
of tranquility assumed the empire of his heart. He was more watchful than ever for 
his beloved Imogen; he gazed with threefold earnestness upon the fearful spectre. 
A sound now invaded his ear, from the shapeless rocks behind him. They re- 
peated it with all their echoes. It was hollow as the raging wind; and yet it was 
not the raging wind. It was loud as the roaring thunder; and yet it was not the 
voice of thunder. But he did not remain long in suspense, from whence the voice 
proceeded. A wolf, whom hunger had made superior to fear, leaped from the 
rock, upon the plain below. Edwin turned his eyes upon the horrid monster; he 
grasped his boarspear in his hand. The unconscious Imogen glided from his arms, 
and he advanced before her. He met the savage in his fury, and plunged his 
weapon in his side. He overturned the monster; he drew forth his lance reeking 
with his blood; his enemy lay convulsed in the agonies of death. But ere he could 
return, he heard the sound of a car rattling along the plain. The reins were of 
silk, and the chariot shone with burnished gold. Upon the top of it sat a man, tall, 
lusty, and youthful. His hair flowed about his shoulders, his eyes sparkled with 
untamed fierceness, and his brow was marked with the haughty insolence of pride. 
It was Roderic, lord of a hundred hills; but Edwin knew him not. The goblin 
descended from its eminence, and directed the course of Roderic. In a moment, he 
seized the breathless and insensible Imogen, and lifted her to his car. Edwin beheld 
the scene with grief and astonishment; his senses were in a manner overwhelmed 
with so many successive prodigies. But he did not long remain inactive; grief and 
astonishment soon gave way to revenge. He took his javelin, still red with the blood 
of the mountain wolf, and whirled it from his hand. Edwin was skilled to toss the 
dart; from his hand it flew unerring to its aim. Forceful it sung along the air; but the 
goblin advanced with hasty steps among the clouds. It touched it with its hand, and 
it fell harmless and pointless to the ground. During this action the car of Roderic 
disappeared. The goblin immediately vanished; and Edwin was left in solitude. 
The storm however had not yet ceased. The rain descended with all its former 
fury. The thunder roared with a strong and deafening sound. The lightnings flamed 
from pole to pole. But the lightnings flamed, and the thunder roared unregarded. 
The storm beat in vain upon the unsheltered head of Edwin. “Where,” cried he, 
with the voice of anguish and despair, “is my Imogen, my mistress, my wife, the 
charmer of my soul, the solace of my heart?” Saying this, he sprung away like 
the roe upon the mountains. His pace was swifter than that of the zephyr when it 
sweeps along over the unbending corn. He soon reached the avenue by which the 
chariot had disappeared from his sight. He leaped from rock to rock; he ascended 
to the summit of the cliff. His eye glanced the swift-flying car of Roderic; he knew 
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him by bis gilded earriage, and his spangled vest. But he saw him only for a moment. 
His aching eye pursued the triumphant flight in vain. “Stay, stay, base ravisher, 
inglorious coward!” he exclaimed. “If thou art a man, return and meet me. I will 
encounter thee hand to hand. I will not fear the strength of thy shoulders, and 
the haughtiness of thy crest. If in such a cause, with the pride of virtue on my 
side, with all the Gods to combat for me, I am yet vanquished, then be Imogen 
thine: then let her be submitted to thy despotic power, to thy brutal outrage, and 
I will not murmur.” 

But his words were given to the winds of heaven. Roderic fled far, far away. 
The heart of Edwin was wrung with anguish. “Ye kind and merciful Gods!” 
exclaimed he, “grant but this one prayer, and the voice of Edwin shall no more 
importune you with presumptuous vows. Blot from the book of fate the tedious 
interval. Give me to find the potent villain. Though he be hemmed in with guards 
behind guards; though his impious mansion strike its foundations deep to the 
centre, and rear its head above the clouds; though all the powers of hell combine 
on his side, I will search him out, I will penetrate into his most hidden recess. I 
can but die. Oh, if I am to be deprived of Imogen, how sweet, how solacing is the 
thought of death! Let me die in her cause. That were some comfort yet. Let me 
die in her presence, let her eyes witness the fervour of my attachment, and I will 
die without a groan.” 

Having thus poured forth the anguish of his bosom, he resumed the pursuit. 
But how could Edwin, alone, on foot, and wearied with the journey of the day, 
hope to overtake the winged steeds of Roderic? And indeed had his speed been 
tenfold greater than it was, it had been exerted to no purpose. As the ravisher 
arrived at the edge of the mountain, he struck into a narrow and devious path that 
led directly to his mansion. But Edwin, who had for some time lost sight of the 
chariot, took no notice of a way, covered with moss and overgrown with bushes; 
and pursued the more beaten road. Swift was his course; but the swifter he flew, 
the farther still he wandered from the object of his search. A rapid brook flowed 
across his path, which the descending rains had swelled into a river. Without a 
moment's hesitation, accoutered as he was, he plunged in. Instantly he gained 
the opposite bank, and divided the air before him, like an arrow in its flight. 

In the mean time, the storm had ceased, the darkness was dispersed, and only 
& few thin and fleecy clouds were scattered over the blue expanse. The sun had 
for some time sunk beneath the western hills. The heavens, clear and serene, had’ 
assumed a deeper tint, and were spangled over with stars. The moon, in calm and 
silver lustre, lent her friendly light to the weary traveller. Edwin was fatigued and 
faint. He tried to give vent to his complaints; but his tongue cleaved to the roof 
of his mouth: his spirits sunk within him. No sound now reached his ears but the 
baying of the shepherds dogs, and the drowsy tinklings of the distant folds. The 
owl, the solemn bird of night, sat buried among the branches of the aged oak, 
and with her melancholy hootings gave an additional serenity to the scene. At a 
small distance, on his right hand, he perceived a contiguous object that reflected 
the rays of the moon, through the willows and the hazels, and chequered the view 
with a clear and settled lustre. He approached it. It was the lake of Elwy; and 
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near it he discovered that huge pile of stones, so well known to him, which had 
been reared ages since, by the holy Druids. It was upon this spot that they wor- 
` shipped the Gods. But they had no habitation near it. They repaired thither at 
stated intervals from the woods of Mona, and the shores of Arvon. One only 
Druid lived by the banks of the silver flood, and watched the temple day and 
night, that no rude hand might do violence to the sanctity of the place, and no 
profaner mortal, with sacrilegious foot might enter the mysterious edifice. It was 
surrounded with a wall of oaks. The humbler shrubs filled up their interstices, 
and there was no avenue to the sacred shade, except by two narrow paths on 
either side the lake. 

The solemn stilness of the scene for a moment hushed the sorrows of Edwin 
into oblivion. Ah, short oblivion! scarcely had he gazed around him, and drank 
of the quietness and peace of the scene, ere those recent sorrows impressed his 
bosom with more anguish than before. Recollecting himself however, he trod the 
mead with nimble feet, and approached, trembling and with hesitation, to the 
eastern avenue. “Hear me, sage and generous Madoc,” cried the shepherd, with 
a voice that glided along the peaceful lake, “hear the sorrows of the most forlorn 
of all the sons of Clwyd!” The hermit, who sat at the door of his grotto, perceived 
the sound, and approached to the place from which it proceeded. The accent was 
gentle; and he feared no boisterous intrusion. The accent was tender and pathetic; 
and never was the breast of Madoc steeled against the voice of anguish. “Approach, 
my son,” he cried. “What disastrous event has brought thee hither, so far from thy 
peaceful home, and at this still and silent hour of night? Has any lamb wandered 
from thy fold, and art thou come hither in pursuit of it?" Edwin was silent. His 
heart seemed full almost to bursting, and he could not utter a word. “Hast thou 
wandered from thy companions and missed the path that led to the well-known 
hamlet?” “Alas,” said Edwin, “I had a companion once!” and he lifted up his eyes 
to heaven in speechless despair. “Has thy mistress deserted thee, or have her 
parents bestowed her on some happier swain?” “Yes,” said Edwin, “I have lost her, 
who was dear to me as the ruddy drops that visit my sad heart. But she was con- 
stant. Her parents approved of my passion, and consigned her to my arms.” “Has 
sickness then overtaken her, or has untimely death put a period to thy prospects, 
just as they began to bloom?” “Oh, no,” said the disconsolate shepherd, “I have 
encountered a disaster more comfortless and wasteful than sickness. I had a 
thousand times rather have received her last sigh, and closed her eyes in darkness!” 

During this conversation, they advanced along the banks of Elwy, and drew 
towards the grotto of the hermit. The hospitable Madoc brought some dried fruits 
and a few roots from his cell, and spread them before his guest. He took a bowl 
of seasoned wood, and hastening to the fountain, that fell with a murmuring 
noise down the neighing [sic] rock, he presented the limpid beverage. “Such,” said 
he, “is my humble fare; partake it with a contented heart, and it shall be more grate- 
ful to thy taste, than the high flavoured viands of a monarch.” In the mean time, 
Madoc, pleased with the benevolent pursuit, gathered some bits of dry wood, and 
setting: them on fire, besought the swain to refresh himself from the weariness of 
his travel, and the inclemency of the storm. But the heart of Edwin was too full 
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to partake of the provisions that his attentive host had prepared. The chearfulness 
however of the blazing hearth and the generous officiousness of the hermit, seemed 
by degrees to recover him from the insensibility and lethargy, that for a time had” 
swallowed up all his faculties, 

Madoc had hitherto contemplated his guest in silence. He permitted him to 
refresh his wearied frame and to resume his dissipated spirits uninterrupted; he 
suppressed the curiosity by which he was actuated, to learn the story of the woes 
of Edwin. In the midst of his dejection, he perceived the symptoms of a nobility 
of spirit that interested him; and the anguish of the shepherd’s mind had not 
totally destroyed the traces of that mild affability, and that manly frankness for 
which he was esteemed. 

Edwin had no sooner appeared to shake off a small part of his melancholy, his 
eye no sooner sparkled with returning fire, than Madoc embraced the favourable 
omen. “My son,” said he, “you seem to be full of dejection and grief. Grief is not 
an inmate of the plain; the hours of the shepherd are sped in gaiety and mirth. 
Suspicion and design are stranger to his bosom. With him the voice of discord is 
not heard. The scourge of war never blasted his smiling fields; the terror of inva- 
sion never banished him from the peaceful cot. You too are young and uninured 
even to the misfortunes of the shepherd. No contagion has destroyed your flock; 
no wolf has broken its slender barriers: you have felt the anguish of no wound, 
and been witness to the death of no friend. Say then, my son, why art thou thus 
dejected and forlorn?” 

“Alas,” replied Edwin, “our equal Jot undoubtedly removes us from the stroke 
of many misfortunes; but even to us adversity extends its rod. I have been exposed. 
to the ravages of an invader, more fearful than the wolf, more detested than the 
conqueror. From an affliction like mine, no occupation, no rank, no age can 
exempt. Sawest thou not the descending storm? Did not the rain beat upon thy 
cavern, and the thunder roar among the hills?” “It did,” cried Madoc, “and I was 
struck with reverence, and worshipped the God who grasps the thunder in his 
mighty hand. Wast thou, my son, exposed to its fury?” “I was upon the bleak and 
wide extended heath. With Imogen, the fairest and most constant of the daughters 
of Clwyd, I returned from the feast of Ruthyn. But alas,” added the shepherd, 
“the storm had no terrors, when compared with the scenes that accompanied it. 
I beheld, Madoc, nor are the words I utter the words of shameless imposition, or 
coward credulity; I beheld a phantom, that glided along the air, and rode among 
the clouds. At his command, a wolf from the forest, with horrid tusks, and eyes of 
fire, burst upon me. I advanced towards it, that I might defend the fairest of her 
sex from its fury, and plunged my javelin in its heart. But, oh! while I was thus 
engaged, a chariot advanced on the opposite sidel Its course was directed by the 
spectre. The rider descended on the plain, and seized the spotless, helpless Imogen; 
and never, never shall these eyes behold her morel Such, O thou servant of the 
Gods, has been my adversity. The powers of darkness have arrayed themselves 
against me. For me the storm has been brewed; all the arrows of heaven have 
been directed against my weak, defenceless head. For me the elements have mixed 
in tremendous confusion; portents and prodigies have been accumulated for my 
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destruction. Oh, then, generous and hospitable Druid, what path is there, that 
is left for my deliverance? What chance remains for me, now that a host of invisible 
beings combats against me? Teach me, my friend, my father, what it is that I must 
do. Tell me, is there any happiness in store for Edwin, or must I sink, unresisting, 
into the arms of comfortless despair?” 

“My son,” cried the venerable hermit, “hope is at all times our duty, and despair 
our crime. It is not in the power of events to undermine the felicity of the virtuous. 
Goblins, and spirits of darkness, are permitted a certain scope in this terrestrial 
scene; but their power is bounded; beyond a certain line they cannot wander. 
In vain do they threaten innocence and truth. Innocence is a wall of brass upon 
which they can make no impression. Virtue is an adamant that is sacred and 
secure from all their efforts. He whose thoughts are full of rectitude and heaven, 
who knows no guile, may wander in safety through uncultivated forests, or sandy 
plains, that have never known the trace of human feet. Before him the robber is 
just, and the satyr tame; for him the monsters of the desert are disarmed of their 
terrors, and he shall lead the wild boar and the wolf in his hand. Such is the 
sanctity that heaven has bestowed on unblemished truth." 

"Alas, my father," cried Edwin, "this is the lesson that was first communicated 
to my childhood; and my infant heart bounded with the sacred confidence it 
inspired. But excuse the presumption of a distracted heart. This lesson, to which 
at another time I could have listened with rapture and enthusiasm, seems now 
too loose and general for a medicine to my woes. Innocence the Gods have made 
superior and invulnerable. And, oh, in what have I transgressed? Yet, my father, 
I am wounded in the tenderest part. Shall I ever recover my Imogen? Is she not 
torn from me irreversibly? How shall I engage with powers invisible, and super- 
natural? How shall I discover my unknown, human enemy? No, Madoc, I am lost 
in impenetrable darkness. For me there is no hope, no shadow of approaching ease." 

“Be calm, my son,” rejoined the anchorite. “Arrogance and impatience become 
not the weak and uninformed children of the earth. Be calm, and I will administer 
a remedy more appropriate to your wrongs. But remember this is your hour of 
trial. If now you forget the principles of your youth, and the instructions of the 
sacred Druids, you shall fall from happiness, never to regain it more. But if you 
come forth pure and unblemished from the fierce assay, your Imogen shall be 
yours, the Gods shall take you into their resistless protection, and in all future 
ages, when men would cite an example of distinguished felicity, they shall say, 
as fortunate as Edwin of the vale." Edwin bended his knee in mute submission. 

"Listen, my son,” continued the Druid. “I know your enemy, and can point out 
to you his obscure retreat." The shepherd lifted up his eyes, lately so languid, 
that now flashed with fire. He eagerly grasped the hand of Madoc. "Alas," con- 
tinued the hermit, "to know him would little answer the purpose of thy bold and 
enterprising spirit. They adversary, as thou mayest have conjectured, is in league 
with the powers of darkness. Against them what can courage, what can adventure 
avail? They can unthread thy joints, and crumble all thy sinews. They can chain 
up thy limbs in marble. For how many perils, how many unforseen disasters ought 
he to be prepared, who dares to encounter them?" 
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“The name of him who has ravished from thee the dearest treasure of thy heart, 
is Roderic. His mother — attend, oh Edwin, for whatever the incredulous may 
pretend, the tales related by the bards in their immortal songs, of ghosts, and" 
fairies, and dire enchantment, are not vain and fabulous. — You have heard of 
the inauspicious fame and the bad eminence of Rodogune. She withdrew from 
the fields of Clwyd within the memory of the elder of shepherds. Various were the 
conjectures occasioned by her disappearance. Some imagined, that for the haughti- 
ness of her humour, and the malignity of her disposition, characters that were 
wholly unexampled in the pastoral life, she had been carried away before the period 
limited by nature to the place of torment by the goblins of the abyss. Others be- 
lieved that she concealed herself in the top of the highest mountain that was near 
them, and by a commerce with invisible, malignant beings, still exercised the same 
gloomy temper in more potent, and therefore more inauspicious harm. The blight 
that overspread the meadows, the destructive contagion that diffused itself among 
the flocks, the raging tempest that rooted up the oak, when the thunder roared 
among the hills, and the lightning flashed from pole to pole, they ascribed to 
the machinations and the sorcery of Rodogune. Their conjectures indeed were 
blind, but their notions were not wholly mistaken. 

“Rodogune was the mother of Roderic. She was deeply skilled in those dark and 
flagitious arts, which have cast a gloom upon this mortal scene. The intellectual 
powers bestowed upon her by the Gods were great and eminent, and were given 
for a far different purpose than to be employed in these sinister pursuits. But all 
conspicuous talents are liable, my son, to base perversion; and such was the fate 
of those of Rodogune. She delighted in the actions which her dark and criminal 
alliance with invisible powers enabled her to perform. It was her’s to mislead 
the benighted shepherd. It was her’s to part the happy lovers. For this purpose she 
would swell the waves, and toss the feeble bark. She dispensed, according to the 
dictates of her caprice, the mildew among the tender herb, and the pestilence 
among the folds of the shepherds. By the stupendous powers of enchantment, she 
raised from the bosom of a hill a wondrous edifice. The apartments were magnifi- 
cent and stately; unlike the shepherd’s cot, and not to be conceived by the imagi- 
nation of the rustic. Here she accumulated a thousand various gratifications; here 
she wantoned in all the secret and licentious desires of her heart. But her castle 
was not merely a scene of thoughtless pleasure. Within its circle she held crouds 
of degenerate shepherds, groveling through the omnipotence of her incantations 
in every brutal form. Even the spectres and the elves that disobeyed her authority, 
she held in the severest durance. She compressed their tender forms in the nar- 
rowest prison, or gave them to the stormy winds, to be whirled, with restless vio- 
lence, round about the ample globe. In a word, her mansion was one uninterrupted 
scene of ingenious cruelty and miserable despair. To be surrounded with the face 
of disappointment and agony was the happiness of Rodogune. 

“When first by her art she raised that edifice which is now inhabited by her 
son, she had been desirous to conceal it from the prying eyes of the wanderer. 
In order to this, though it stood upon an eminence, she chose an eminence that 
was surrounded by higher hills, and hills which, according to the neighbouring 
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shepherds, were impassable. No adventurous step had ever since the day they 
were created pierced beyond them. It was imagined that the space they surround- 
"ed was the haunt of elves, and the resort of those who held commerce with evil 
spirits. The curling smoke, which of late has frequently been seen to ascend from 
their bosom, has confirmed this tradition. And in order to render her habitation 
still more impervious, Rodogune surrounded it with a deep grove of oaks, whose 
thick branches entwined together, permitted no passage so much as to the light of 
day. 
“Roderic was her only child, the darling of her age, and the central object of 
all her cares. At his birth the elves and the fairies were summoned together. They 
bestowed upon him every beauty of person and every subtlety of wit. To every 
weapon they made him invulnerable. And, without demanding from him that 
care and persevering study, that had planted wrinkles on his mother's brow, they 
gave him to enjoy his wishes instantly and uncontroled. One only goblin was 
daring enough to pronounce a curse upon him. “Wen Ropknic;" cried he, “бна. 
BE OVERREACHED IN ALL His SPELLS BY A SIMPLE SWAIN, UNVERSED IN THE VARIOUS 
Arts oF SORCERY AND Macic: WHEN RODERIC SHALL SUE ТО A SIMPLE Mam, Wao 
spy His Caarms SHALL BE MADE TO HATE THE Swain THAT ONCE SHE LOVED, AND 
Wano Yer SHALL Resist ALL His PERSONAL ATTRACTIONS AND ALL His Ромен; THEN 
SuarL His POWER BE AT AN Enp. His PALACES SHALL ВЕ DissorvEp, His RicHEs 
SCATTERED, AND He HrusELF SHALL BECOME AN UNPrrIED, NECESSITOUS, MISERABLE 
VAGABOND." Such was the mysterious threat; and dearly did the threatner abide it. 
In the mean time, an elf more generous, more attached to Rodogune, and more 
potent than the rest, bestowed upon the infant a mysterious ring. By means of this 
he is empowered to assume what form he pleases. By means of this it was hoped 
he would be able to subdue the most prepossessed, and melt the most obdurate 
female heart. By means of this it was hoped, he might evade not only the simple 
swain, but all the wiles of the most experienced and subtle adversary. 

“Roderic now increased in age, and began to exhibit the promises of that manly 
and graceful beauty that was destined for him. He inherited his mother's haughti- 
ness, and his wishes and his passions were never subjected to contradiction. A few 
years since that mother died, and the youth has been too much engaged in volup- 
tuousness and luxury to embark in the malicious pursuits of Rodogune. Sensuality 
has been his aim, and pleasure has been his God. To gratify his passions has been 
the sole object of his attentions; and he has remitted no exertion that could enhance 
to him the joys of the feast and the fruition of beauty. One low-minded gratification 
has succeeded to another; pleasures of an elevated and intellectual kind have been 
strangers to his heart; and were it not that the subtlety of wit was a gift bestowed 
upon him by supernatural existencies, he must long ere this have sunk his mind to 
the lowest savageness and the most contemptible imbecility.” 

Edwin heard the tale of the Druid with the deepest attention. He was interested 
in the information it contained; he was astonished at the unfathomable witcheries 
of Rodogune; and he could not avoid the being apprehensive of the unexpanded 
powers of Roderic. But the daring and adventurous spirit of youth, and the anxiety 
that he felt for the critical situation of Imogen, soon overpowered and obliterated 
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these impressions. The Druid finished; and he started from his seat. “Point me, 
kind and generous Madoc, to the harbour of the usurper. I will invade his palace. 


I will enter fearlessly the lime-twigs of his spells. I will trust in the omnipotency of: 


innocence. Though the magician should be encircled with all the horrid forms 
that ingenious fear ever created, though all the grizly legions of the infernal realm 
should hem in, I will find him out, and force him to relinquish his prize, or drag 
him by his shining hair to a death, ignominious and accursed, as has been the 
conduct of his life." 

The Druid assumed a sterner and a severer aspect. “How long, son of the valley," 

cried he, "wilt thou be deaf to the voice of instruction? When wilt thou temper 
thy heedless and inconsiderate courage with the coolness of wisdom and the 
moderation of docility? But go," added he, "I am to blame to endeavour to 
govern thy headlong spirit, or stem the torrent of youthful folly. Go, and endure 
the punishment of thy rashness, Encounter the magician in the midst of his spells. 
Expose thy naked and unprotected head to glut his vengeance. Over thy life 
indeed, he has no power. Deliberate guilt, not unreflecting folly, can deprive thee 
of thy right to that. But, oh, shepherd, what avails it to live in hopeless misery? 
With ease he shall shut thee up for revolving years in darkness tangible; he shall 
plunge thee deep beneath the surface of the mantled pool, the viscous spume 
shall draw over thy miserable head its dank and dismal shroud; or perhaps, more 
ingenious in mischief, he shall chain thee up in inactivity, a conscious statue, the 
silent and passive witness of the usurped joys that once thou fondly fanciedst thy 
own. 
“Oh, pardon me, sage and venerable Madoc,” replied the shepherd. “Edwin 
did not come from the hands of nature obstinate and untractable. But grief agi- 
tates my spirits; anxiety and apprehension conjure up a thousand horrid phantoms 
before my distracted imagination, and I am no longer myself. I will however 
subdue my impatient resentments. I will listen with coolness to the voice of native 
sagacity and hoary experience. Tell me then, my father, and I will hearken with 
mute attention, nor think the lesson long, — instruct me how I shall escape those 
tremendous dangers thou hast described. Say, is there any remedy, canst thou 
communicate any potent and unconquerable amulet, that shall shield me from 
the arts of sorcery? Teach me, and my honest heart shall thank thee. Communicate 
it, and the benefit shall be consecrated in my memory to everlasting gratitude.” 

“My son,” replied Madoc, “I am indeed interested for thee. Thy heart is ingen- 
uous and sincere; thy misfortune is poignant and affecting. Listen then to my 
directions. Receive and treasure up this small and sordid root. In its external 
appearance, it is worthless and despicable; but, Edwin, we must not judge by 
appearances; that which is most valuable often delights to shroud itself under a 
coarse and unattractive outside. In a richer climate, and under a more genial sun, 
it bears a beauteous flower, whose broad leaves expand themselves to the day, 
and are clothed with a deep and splendid purple, glossy as velvet, and bedropped 
with gold. This root is a sovereign antidote against all blasts, enchantments, witch- 
crafts, and magic. With this about thee, thou mayest safely enter the haunts of 
Roderic; thou mayest hear his incantations unappalled; thou mayest boldly dash 
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from his hand his magic glass, and shed the envenomed beverage on the ground. 
Then, when he stands astonished at the unexpected phenomenon, wrest from him 
* his potent wand. Invoke not the unhallowed spirits of the abyss; invoke the spot- 
less synod of the Gods. Strike with his rod the walls of his palace, and they shall 
turn to viewless air; the monster shall be deprived of all his riches, and all his 
accumulated pleasures; and thou and thy Imogen, delivered from the powers of 
enchantment, shall be, for one long, uninterrupted day, happy in the enjoyment 
of each other. 

“Attend, my son, yet attend, to one more advice, upon which all thy advantage 
and all thy success in this moment of crisis hang. Engage not in so arduous and 
important an enterprise immaturely. Thou hast yet no reason for despair. Thou art 
yet beheld with favour by propitious heaven. But thou mayest have reason for 
despair. One false step may ruin thee. One moment of heedless inconsideration 
may plunge thee in years of calamity. One moment of complying guilt may shut 
upon thee the door of enjoyment and happiness for ever.” 

Such was the sorrow, and such were the consolations of Edwin. But far different 
was the situation, and far other scenes were prepared for his faithful shepherdess. 
For some time after she had been seized by Roderic, she had remained uncon- 
scious and supine. The terrors that had preceded the fatal capture, had over- 
powered her delicate frame, and sunk her into an alarming and obstinate fit of 
insensibility. They had now almost reached the palace of the magician, when she 
discovered the first symptoms of returning life. The colour gradually remounted 
into her bloodless cheeks; her hands were raised with a feeble and involuntary 
motion, and at length she lifted up her head, and opened her languid, unobserving 
eyes. “Edwin,” she cried, “my friend, my companion, where art thou? Where have 
we been? Oh, it is a long and tedious evening!” Saying this, she looked upon the 
objects around her. The sky was now become clear and smiling; the lowring 
clouds were dissipated, and the blue expanse was stretched without limits over 
their head. The sources of her former terror were indeed removed, but the objects 
that presented themselves were equally alarming. All was unexpected and all was 
unaccountable. Imogen had remained without consciousness from the very begin- 
ning of the storm, and it was during her insensibility that the goblin had been 
visible, and the magician descended to the plains. She found herself mounted 
upon a car, and hurried along by rapid steeds. She saw beside her a man whose 
face, whose garb, and whose whole appearance were perfectly unknown to her. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the maiden, in a voice of amazement apprehension, “where am 
IP What is become of my Edwin? And what art thou? What means all this? 
These are not the well-known fields; this is not the brook of Towey, nor these 
hills of Clwyd. Oh, whither, whither do we fly? This track leads not to the cottage 
of my parents, and the groves of Rhyddlan.” “Be not uneasy, my fair one,” answered 
Roderic. “We go, though not by the usual path, to where your friends reside. I am 
not your enemy, but a swain who esteems it his happiness to have come between 
you and your distress, and to have rescued you from the pelting of the storm. 
Suspend, my love, for a few moments your suspicions and your anxiety, and we 
shall arrive where all your doubts will be removed, and all I hope will be pleasure 
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and felicitation.” While he thus spoke the chariot hastened to the conclusion of 
their journey, and entered the area in the front of the mansion of Roderic. 


The suspicions of Imogen were indeed removed, but in a manner too cruel for ~ 


her tender frame. The terror and fatigue she had previously undergone had wasted 
her spirits, and the surprise she now experienced, was more than she could sus- 
tain. Аз the chariot entered the court, she cried out with a voice of horror and 
anguish, and sunk breathless into the arms of her ravisher. Though the passion 
he had already conceived for her, made this a circumstance of affliction, he yet 
in another view rejoiced, that he was able, by its intervention, to conduct his 
prize in a manner by stealth into his palace, and thus to prevent that struggle and 
those painful sensations, which she must otherwise have known. For could she 
have borne, without emotion, to see herself conveyed into a wretched imprison- 
ment? Could she have submitted, without opposition, to be shut up, as it were, 
from the hope of revisiting those scenes, where once her careless childhood played, 
and those friends whom she valued more than life? 

The leading pursuit of Roderic, as it had been stated by the Druid of Elwy, was 
the love of pleasure, an attachment to sensuality, luxury and lust. He often spent 
whole days in the bosom of voluptuousness, reposing upon couches of down, under 
ceilings of gold. His senses were at intervals awakened, by the most exquisite 
music, to a variety of delight. He often recreated his view with beholding, from a 
posture of supineness and indolence, the frolic games, and the mazy dance. Some- 
times, in order to diversify the scene, he would mix in the sports, and, by the grace- 
ful activity of his limbs, and the subtle keenness of his wit, would communicate 
relish and novelty to that which before had palled upon the performers. When 
he moved, every eye was fixed in admiration. When he spoke all was tranquility 
of attention, and every mouth was open to applaud. Then were set forth the luxur- 
ies of the feast. Every artifice was employed to provoke the appetite. The viands 
were savoury, and the fruits were blushing; the decorations were sumptuous, and 
the halls shone with a profusion of tapers, whose rays were reflected in a thousand 
directions by an innumerable multitude of mirrors and lustres. And now the 
intoxicating beverage went swiftly round the board. The conversation became 
more open and unrestrained. Quick were the repartees and loud the mirth. Loose, 
meaning glances were interchanged between the master of the feast and the 
mingled beauties that adorned his board. With artful inadvertence the gauze 
seemed to withdraw from their panting bosoms, and new and still newer charms 
discovered themselves to enchant the eyes and inflame the heart. The bed of 
enjoyment succeeded to the board of intemperance. Such was the history of the 
life of Roderic. 

But man was not born for the indolence of pleasure and the uniformity of 
fruition. No gratifications, but especially not those that address themselves only 
to the senses, and pamper this brittle, worthless mansion of the immortal mind, 
are calculated to entertain us for any long duration. We need something to 
awaken our attention, to whet our appetite, and to contrast our joys. Happiness 
in this sublunary state can scarcely be felt, but by a comparison with misery. It is 
he only that has escaped from sickness, that is conscious of health; it is he only 
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that has shaken off the chains of misfortune, that truly rejoices. The wisdom of 
these maxims was felt by Roderic. Full of pleasures, surrounded with objects of 


"delight, he was not happy. Their uniformity cloyed him. He had received, by 


supernatural endowment, an activity and a venturousness of spirit, that were little 
formed for such scenes as these. He was devoured with spleen. He sighed he 
knew not why; he was peevish and ill-humoured in the midst of the most assid- 
uous attention and the most wakeful service. And the command he possessed over 
the elements of nature was no remedy for sensations like these. 

Oppressed with these feelings, Roderic was accustomed to withdraw himself 
from the pomps and luxuries that surrounded him, to fly from the gilded palace 
and the fretted roofs, and to mix in the simple and undebauched scenes of artless 
innocence that descended on every side from the hills he inhabited. The name of 
Roderic was unkriown to all the shepherds of the vallies, and he was received by 
them with that officiousness and hospitality which they were accustomed to exer- 
cise to the stranger. It was his delight to give scope to his imagination by inventing 
& thousand artful tales of misfortune, by which he awakened the compassion, 
and engaged the attachment of the simple hinds. In order the more effectually to 
evade that curiosity which would have been fatal to his ease, he assumed every 
different time that he came among them a different form. By this contrivance, he 
passed unobserved, he partook freely of their pastimes, he made his observations 
unmolested, and was perfectly at leisure for the reflections, not always of the most 
pleasant description, that these scenes, of simple virtue and honest poverty, were 
calculated to excite. "Oh, impotence of power," exclaimed he, wrapt up and 
secure in the disguise he assumed, "to what purpose art thou desired? Ambition 
is surely the most foolish and misjudging of all terrestrial passions. My condi- 
tion appears attractive. I am surrounded with riches and splendour; no man 
approaches me but with homage and flattery; every object of gratification solicits 
my acceptance. І am not only endowed with a capacity of obtaining all that I can 
wish, and that by supernatural means, but I am almost constantly forestalled in my 
wishes. Who would not say, that I am blessed? Who that heard but a description 
of my state, would not envy me? O ye shepherds, happy, thrice happy, in the 
confinedness of your prospects, ye would then envy me! Instructed as I am, 
instructed by too fatal experience, with reason I envy you. Hark to that swain 
who is now leading his flock from the durance in which they were held till the 
morning peeped over the eastern hills! The little lambs frisk about him, thankful 
for the liberty they have regained, and he stretches out his hand for them to lick. 
Now he drives them along the extended green, and in a wild and thoughtless note 
carols a lively lay. He sings perhaps of the kind, but bashful shepherdess. His hat 
is bound about with ribbon; the memorial of her coy compliance and much-prized 
favour. How light is his heart, how chearful his gait, and how gay his countenancel 
He leads in a string a little frolic goat with curving horns: I suppose the prize that 
he bore off in singing, which is not yet tamed to his hand, and familiarised to his 
flock. What though his coat be frieze? What though his labour constantly return 
with the returning day? I wear the attire of kings; far from labouring myself, 
thousands labour for my convenience. And yet he is happier than I. Envied sim- 
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plicity; venerable ignorance; plenteous poverty! How gladly would I quit my 
sumptuous palace, and my magic arts, for the careless, airy, and unreflecting joys 
of rural simplicity!” ` 

It was in a late excursion of this kind that he had beheld the beauteous Imogen. 
His eye was struck with the charms of her person, and the amiableness of her 
manners. Never had he seen a complexion so transparent, or an eye so expressive. 
Her vermeil-tinctured lips were new-blown roses that engrossed the sight, and 
seemed to solicit to be plucked. His heart was caught in the tangles of her hair. 
Such an unaffected bashfulness, and so modest a blush; such an harmonious and 
meaning tone of voice, that expressed in the softest accents, the most delicate 
sense and the most winning simplicity, could not but engage the attention of a 
swain so versed in the science of the fair as Roderic. From that distinguished 
moment, though he still felt uneasiness, it was no longer vacuity, it was no longer 
an uneasiness irrational and unaccountable. He had now an object to pursue. He 
was not now subjected to the fatigue of forming wishes for the sake of having 
them instantly gratified. When he reflected upon the present object of his desires, 
new obstacles continually started in his mind. Unused to encounter difficulty, he 
for a time imagined them insurmountable. Had his desires been less pressing, had 
his passion been less ardent, he would have given up the pursuit in despair. But 
urged along by an unintermitted impulse, he could think of nothing else, he could 
not abstract his attention to a foreign subject. He determined at least once again to 
behold the peerless maiden. He descended to the feast of Ruthyn; and though 
the interval had been but short, from the time in which he had first observed her, 
in the eye of love she seemed improved. The charms that erst had budded, were 
now full blown. Her beauties were ripened, and her attractions spread themselves 
in the face of day. Nor was this all. He beheld with a watchful glance her slight 
and silent intercourse with the gallant Edwin; an intercourse which no eye but 
that of a lover could have penetrated. Hence his mind became pregnant with all 
the hateful brood of dark suspicions; he was agitated with the fury of jealousy. 
Jealousy evermore blows the flame it seems formed to extinguish. The passion of 
Roderic was more violent than ever. His impatient spirit could not now brook 
the absence of a moment. Luxury charmed no longer; the couch of down was to 
him a bed of torture, and the solicitations of beauty, the taunts and sarcasms of 
infernal furies. He invoked the spirit of his mother; he brought together an assem- 
bly of elves and goblins. By their direction he formed his plan; by their instru- 
mentality the tempest was immediately raised; and under the guidance of the 
chief of all the throng he descended upon his prey, like the eagle from his eminence 
in the sky. 

The success of his exploit has already been related. The scheme had indeed 
been too deeply laid, and too artfully digested, to admit almost the possibility of 
a miscarriage. Who but would have stood appalled, when the storm descended 
upon our lovers in the midst of the plain, and the thunders seemed to rock the 
whole circle of the neighbouring hills? Who could have conducted himself at 
once with greater prudence and gallantry than the youthful shepherd? Did he 
not display the highest degree of heroism and address, when he laid the gaunt and 
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haughty wolf prostrate at his feet? But it was not for human skill to cope with the 
opposition of infernal spirits. Accordingly Roderic had been victorious. He had 
"borne the tender maiden unresisted from the field; he had outstripped the ardent 
pursuit of Edwin with a speed swifter than the winds. In fine, he had conducted 
his lovely prize in safety to his enchanted castle, and had introduced her within 
those walls, where every thing human and supernatural obeyed his nod, in a state 
of unresisting passivity. 

Roderic, immediately upon his entrance into the castle, had committed the fair 
Imogen to the care of the attendant damsels. He charged them by every means to 
endeavour to restore her to sense and tranquility, and not to utter any thing in her 
hearing, which should have the smallest tendency to discompose her spirits. In 
obedience to orders, which they had never known what it was to dispute, they were 
so unwearied in their assiduities to their amiable charge, that it was not long before 
she began once again to exhibit the tokens of renewed perception. She raised by 
degrees a leaden and inexpressive eye, to the objects that were about her, without 
having as yet spirit and recollectedness enough to distinguish them. “My mother,” 
cried she, “my venerable Edith, I am not well. My head is quite confused and 
giddy. Do press it with your friendly hand.” A female attendant, as she uttered 
these words, drew near to obey them. “Go, go,” exclaimed Imogen, with a feeble 
tone, and at the same time putting by the officious hand, “you naughty girl. You 
are not my mother. Do not think to make me believe you are.” 

While she spoke this she began gradually to gain a more entire sedateness and 
self-command. She seemed to examine, with an eager and inquisitive eye, first one 
object, and then another by turns. The novelty of the whole scene appeared for 
an instant to engross her attention. Every part of the furniture was unlike that of 
a shepherd’s cot; and completely singular and unprecedented by any thing that 
her memory could suggest. But this self-deception, this abstraction from her feel- 
ings and her situation was of a continuance the shortest that can be conceived. All 
seemed changed with her in a moment. Her eye, which, from a state of languor and 
unexpressiveness, had assumed an air of intent and restless curiosity, was now full 
of comfortless sorrow and unprotected distress. “Powers that defend the innocent, 
support, guard me! Where am I? What have I been doing? What is become of 
me? Oh, Edwin, Edwin!” and she reclined her head upon the shoulder of the 
female who was nearest her. 

Recovering however, in a moment, the dignity that was congenial to her, she 
raised herself from this remiss and inactive posture, and seemed to be immersed 
in reflection and thought. “Yes, yes,” exclaimed she, “I know well enough how it is. 
You cannot imagine what a furious storm it was: and so I sunk upon the ground 
terrified to death: and so Edwin left me, and ran some where, I cannot tell where, 
for shelter. But sure it could not be so neither. He could not be so barbarous. Well 
but however somebody came and took me up, and so I am here. But what am I 
here for, and what place is this? Tell me, ye kind shepherdesses, (if shepherdesses 
you are) for indeed I am sick at heart.” 

The broken interrogatories of Imogen were heard with a profound silence. 
“What,” said the lovely and apprehensive maiden, “will you not answer me? No, 
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not one word. АҺ, then it must be bad indeed. But I have done nothing that should 
make me be afraid. I am as harmless and as chearly as the little red-breast that 
pecks out of my hand? So you will not hurt me, will you? No, I dare swear. You 
do not frown upon me. Your looks are quite sweet and good-natured. But then it 
was not kind not to answer me, and tell me what I asked you." "Fair stranger," 
replied one of the throng, "we would willingly do any thing to oblige you. But you 
are weak and ill; and it is necessary that you should not exert yourself, but try to 
sleep." 

“Sleep,” replied the shepherdess, “what here in this strange place? No, that I 
shall not, I can tell you. I never slept from under the thatch of my father’s cottage 
in my life, but once, and that was at the wedding of my dear, obliging Rovena. 
But perhaps,” added she, “my father and mother will come to me here. So I will 
even try and be compliable, for I never was obstinate. But indeed my head is 
strangely confused; you must excuse me.” 

Such was the language, and such the affecting simplicity of the innocent and 
uncultivated Imogen. She, who had been used to one narrow round of chearful, 
rustic scenes, was too much perplexed to be able to judge of her situation. Her 
repeated faintings had weakened her spirits, and for a time disordered her under- 
standing. She had always lived among the simple; she had scarcely ever been 
witness to any thing but sincerity and innocence. Suspicion therefore was the 
farthest in the world from being an inmate of her breast. Suspicion is the latest 
and most difficult lesson of the honest and uncrooked mind. Imogen therefore 
willingly retired to rest, in compliance with the soliciation of her attendants. She 
beheld no longer her ravisher, whose eye beamed with ungovernable desires, and 
whose crest swelled with pride. Every countenance was marked with apparent 
carefulness and sympathy. She was even pleased with their officious and friendly- 
seeming demeanour. 

Tell me, ye vain cavillers, ye haughty adversaries of the omnipotence of virtue, 
where could artful vice, where could invisible and hell-born seduction, have found 
a fitter object for their triumph? Imogen was not armed with the lessons of expe- 
rience: Imogen was not accoutered with the cautiousness of cultivation and refine- 
ment. She was all open to every one that approached her. She carried her heart in 
her hand. Ye, I doubt not, have already reckoned upon the triumph, and counted 
the advantages. But, if I do not much mistake the divine lessons I am commissioned 
to deliver, the muse shall tell a very different story. 


(To be continued) 
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Front Matter 


Electronic Clipper Not Feasible, 
Feasibility Study Reveals... But... 


The Library has been engaged for sev- 
eral months in a survey of modern 
indexing techniques and their applica- 
bility to the contents of the New York 
Clipper, a weekly journal of theatre and 
sports which is potentially a mine of 
reviews, views, and news of sporting 
events and theatrical, musical, dance, 
vaudeville, and variety performances 
and personalities. Miss Genevieve Os- 
wald of our Dance Collection, at a 
meeting some time ago concerned with 
the preservation of perishing sources of 
Americana, proposed that the disinte- 
grating Clipper be scheduled for salvage 
operations. With assistance from the 
Archives of American Art, the Library 
is now preparing a microfilm master of 
а complete run of the Clipper from its 
beginning in 1853 to its demise in 1924 
(though the search is still on for certain 
missing issues). 

So far so good, but even when brought 
together and filmed this sort of 72-year 
serial is not exactly an open reference 
book. Scholars with dated clues or an 
inclination to browse without specific 
guidance can make a great deal of 
hay from the 16-page (average) issues 
as they lie. Otherwise these minutely 
printed columns are about as thick a 
jungle as any poor researcher has ever 
trod. 

Ideally a complete name and subject 
index would be desirable. The report 
that follows, prepared by Miss Oswald 
and Miss Jean Bowen of the Music Divi- 
sion, comes to the conclusion that no 
present means would bring that ideal 
within reach — but offers an alterna- 
tive plan for providing a reasonably 
thorough, though selective, guide to the 
whole Clipper file. 





Technological advances in indexing lie 
largely within the field of electronics. 
The electronic indexing of the Clipper 
could best be accomplished by a ma- 
chine that would read the paper on 
microfilm, index all proper names, 
places, and titles by picking up all cap- 
italized words, and print an alphabetized 
list of these names in a form suitable for 
reproduction by photo-offset. If such a 
machine could provide, in addition, a 
broad subject approach, the finished 
index would satisfy nearly all needs that 
can be anticipated. 

Character recognition machines, or 
scanners, do exist, and some perform 
intellectual processes such as abstract- 
ing or translating. Each one, however, 
must be designed for the specific type 
face it is intended to read, and since 
the type faces of the Clipper vary over 
the years, it would be prohibitively 
expensive to design a scanner to match 
each variant. One company has designed 
a scanner that will read microtext in any 
type face, but it cannot, "in its present 
status, perform original indexing." 

An existing character recognition ma- 
chine could read and index the Clipper 
simultaneously, however, if the entire 
text were put into machine-readable 
form. The text could, for example, be 
typed on Stenotype, since an IBM scan- 
ner has been designed to read such type. 
A Stenotypist’s salary is high but her 
work is speedy. Yet the chief speed 
device of this process, its shorthand 
spelling, would be lost on a project 
myag proper names, which would 
have to be spelled out in full. 

Other conversion processes are 
cheaper. Flexowriter oe which can be 
read by a Ramo Wooldridge scanner, 
can be prepared by a typist on ordinary 
salary, but even at the typing speed one 
might expect in a straight copying proj- 
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ect, the conversion of text to tape would 
be prohibitively time-consuming. 

Another approach lies in the use of 
punched Oe: or tape, with conversion 
into machine-readable form of only the 
material that is actually to appear in 
the index. No reading or abstracting 
machine is necessary, since both of these 
processes are performed by a human 
brain. The number of words is much 
smaller than the whole text; yet the time 
required remains substantially the same, 
since the act of selection reduces con- 
siderably the T of conversion. 

Three sample issues of the Clipper 
were analyzed letter by letter, and a 
chart was made of the average number 
of keystrokes required per issue (42,260 
for ‘he 1853-68 period; 73,196 for the 
1869-1900 period; 206,804 for 1901-24). 
It would take a single operator 97 years 
to complete the punching. 

Studies of manual indexing show that 
a total of 107 years would be required 
to complete the work at the typewriter. 
The keypunch estimate does not include 
what would be an equal amount of time 
for verification, which is accomplished 
by keypunching twice. The typing esti- 
mate does not include time for proof- 
reading. The only advantage of either 
process would be fairly small annual 
operating costs. The basic problem of 
time would remain алы | 

In short, an alternative plan of index- 
ing is called for. If an index of the entire 
run of the Clipper is to be prepared in 
our generation it must be selective. 

We have now analyzed several seg- 
ments of the run, including the Civil 
War period, and drawn up a scheme of 
inclusive subject headings. A three-week 
trial of selective indexing leads to the 
conclusion that a single indexer working 
20 hours a week should be able to go 
through the entire Clipper in about two 
years. The index thus produced will 
include all major articles, most of the 
iconography, most obituaries, and all 
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reviews and news items of extraordinary 
significance; it will group minor articles 
and news items only by subject, but: 
such grouping will point to periods of 
relatively dense coverage of particular 
kinds of drama or sport— will show, for 
example, when chess matches or base- 
ball or circuses were much in the news. 

The Library has now actually begun 
the preparation of such an index, with 
assistance of a salary grant from the 
Archives of American Art. And we hope 
to print and publish the completed Clip- 
per Index before the end of 1965. An 
introductory essay will survey in some 
detail the history of the Clipper and its 
growth as a repository of information 
about the performing arts and sports. 
Although the work will fall far short of 
providing a complete name and topic 
index, it can be expected to be a valu- 
able general guide to much otherwise 
inaccessible reference material for 72 
years of American history. 


New Trustee 


Mr C. Waller Barrett was elected 
Trustee at the January meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. A book collector in 
the field of American literature, Mr Bar- 
rett is a trustee of the McGregor Library 
of the University of Virginia and is asso- 
ciated with many other university library 
organizations. He is chairman and presi- 
dent of Norgulf Corporation and has 
pursued a business career in steamship 
companies engaged in commerce with 
Latin America. He is a director of Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc; the succes- 
sor to August Heckscher on Mayor Wag- 
ner’s Art Commission; and a member of 
the committee to collect a working and 
recreational library for the White House. 
He is the author of books and articles on 
American history and literature and on 
foreign trade. Mr Barrett was formerly 
a member of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Library and of the Refer- 
ence Department Committee. 


‚1. Notes Toward a Chapter of Biography 


Lord Alfred Douglas and Ronald Firbank 


By Miriam J. Benxovitz 
Skidmore College 


"m chief task of Ronald Firbank's biographer is to penetrate a care- 
Æ fully contrived façade and find the private man. Firbank mistrusted 
self-revelation. He said that “to give way” was to put “oneself at a dis- 
advantage.” He called the world “merceless” and declared that “to preach 
a hard philosophy” was merely a fortification for “one’s own protection.” 
Thus only the public man is readily accessible — the diet of grapes or 
peaches and caviar with champagne, the quixotic journeys, the novels writ- 
ten on blue postcards, the suggestion of dark perversion. Indeed this public 
self of Firbank’s, however bizarre, was so akin to his fictional vision that he 
presented it in his novels more than once. But because it is a kind of simplifi- 
cation related to caricature, this self has little biographical worth. The com- 
plexities of no man, especially one whose real life was that of the mind, may 
with any degree of accuracy be reduced to the “typical-and general.” Biog- 
raphy demands the nuance of personality, what Henry James described as 
the nebulous “swarm of possibilities” in human character. 

Fortunately the realities of his life, which Firbank disguised so scrupu- 
lously, can be uncovered. Materials for the task are ample. Besides the novels, 
the most important of these are Firbank’s letters; next, are letters to Firbank. 
Furthermore the memories of a handful of his contemporaries supply a vari- 
ety of truths. Sometimes a combination of these materials, though slight, 
may intensify the special quality of a life as creative as Firbank’s. In fact his 
more or less casual encounters preserved in a circumscribed reminiscence or 
in a few notes and letters are often richly significant. Such associations may 
light up interests and preoccupations, changes and developments, more 
sharply than the report of day after-day in an extensive correspondence. 

That is true of Ronald Firbank’s relationship with-Lord Alfred Douglas. 
It was too:unsubstantial to be described as a friendship. Its record survives 
in a scant twelve letters: nine which Douglas wrote to Firbank, a note which 
Lady Douglas sent him, and two from Firbank, one to his mother and the 
second to a man named Raglan Somerset.’ All but one of the twelve were 
written between February 1905 and March 1909. That Douglas and Firbank 


1: All these: letters except Firbank’s to his mother are in my possession. That one is the property 
of John F. Fleming and is cited with his permission. | 
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met more than twice during those four years can not be proved. Thus there 
is no question of intimacy, psychological or technical; there is no reason for 
conjecture about the influence the older man might have had on Firbank. 
Yet this meager history contained in a dozen letters serves his biography in 
more than one way. Ultimately it suggests moral values which came with 
his maturity as man and novelist. More immediately it illumines several pre- 
occupations of the youthful Firbank, his interest in the literature of the 
nineties, his determination to be recognized as a writer, and his imposition 
even as an undergraduate of the idea of an artistically sophisticated Firbank 
on his contemporaries. 

Firbank began the connection in February 1905 with a letter asking Doug- 
las how to secure a copy of City of the Soul. Douglas’ reply dated 18 Feb- 
ruary 1905, his first letter to Firbank, makes it apparent that the two were 
unacquainted, for Douglas addressed his correspondent as *M* Fairbank.” 
At that time Douglas, thirty-four years old and married for three years, was 
living in London. Firbank, aged nineteen, had spent the past year in France; 
he had been in St Symphorien, just outside Tours, until August and then 
at 17, rue Tronchet, Paris. He had recently published two short pieces which 
he designated as prose poems, "La Princesse aux Soleils" and "Harmonie," 
and he had completed arrangements with Elkin Mathews for production of 
the book Odette D'Antrevernes and A Study in Temperament? Now he 
was preparing to go to Madrid for a stay of six months. In spite of his reputed 
shyness, this writing to well-known people whom he had never met was 
nothing new to Firbank. In 1901 he had almost filled a large scrapbook with 
responses to his notes asking for autographs or inscribed photographs. His 
interests then were catholic; he wrote to Marie Corelli, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, Ada Rehan, Gertie Millard, Paderewski, Emma Calvé, John Philip 
Sousa, Frank Harris, E. F. Benson, Joseph Chamberlain, Arthur Balfour, 
Salisbury, and many more.’ In these instances Firbank composed effusive 
notes, a schoolboy's “fan” letters of the kind he directed to Madame Albani: 
"I am writing to know if you will send me your autograph. I have hurd you 
sing four times, & if you will excuse my saying it, I think you have the most 
lovely voice I have ever hurd."* And probably Firbank’s initial letter to 
Douglas seemed much the same. In the first place Firbank was flattering 


2 “La Princesse aux Soleils” and "Harmonie" appeared in “Les Essais" Revue Mensuelle п 

(November 1904) 78-00; (February 1905) 305-306. Odette was published in June 1905. 

2 an scrapbook is a part of the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection, The New York Public 
ibrary. 

4 Fifty facsimile copies of this letter were printed by the Centaur Press, London, in 1934, The 

letter was written in 1902 or 1903. 
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enough to ask about a portrait published in the French edition of the poems, 
because Douglas wrote that his friend Walter Spindler had drawn it. Then 
Firbank’s eagerness to own a copy of City of the Soul indicated his admira- 
tion for Douglas’ poetry. 

Actually in those messages to Corelli, Maeterlinck, and the others, Fir- 

bank was far more ingenuous but less revealing than in his letter to Douglas. 
That letter was a part of his interest in fin de siécle literature, both French 
and English. In 1905 he read Verlaine and Dowson for the first time. It was 
the year in which he collected not autographs but special or first editions of 
writers of the nineties such as the inscribed copy of Wilde’s The Happy 
Prince sold at "Mrs. Brown Potter's auction.” Moreover it was in this period 
that Firbank published his three prose poems — the two already in print 
and a third, "Souvenir d Automne,” which was to come out in December ? 
— all impressionistic and mannered imitations of the aestheticism he at- 
tributed to the last years of the nineteenth century. When he asked about 
City of the Soul, Firbank confirmed his interest in the 1890s. 
- It is more noteworthy, however, that he introduced himself as a writer. 
That he did so is evident from Douglas’ reply, which called Firbank a “‘con- 
frère ” and promised to give him a copy of City of the Soul as soon as one 
could be found, because the two were fellow writers. Whether or not Fir- 
bank mentioned the prose poems already published is uncertain, but 
he surely gave an account of Odette D'Antrevernes and A Study in Tem- 
perament. Douglas, in his answer, referred twice to Firbank's forthcoming 
“volume.” 

In fact Firbank’s faith in himself as a man of letters prompted much of 
the correspondence which followed. It might have ended on 31 March 1905, 
when Douglas wrote to Firbank, then in Madrid, and apologized for not 
having sent the promised book. But Firbank wanted to continue the ex- 
‘change, as Douglas’ next two letters make plain. On 16 June 1905 Douglas 
thanked “М” Firbank" for two photographs of himself and a copy of Odette 
D’Antrevernes and A Study in Temperament. Douglas declared his pref- 
erence for the “full face” picture and commented on Firbank’s book, 

“Though slight it is both attractive & exceedingly well-written.” On 3 Sep- 
tember, still-writing to “M” Firbank,” Douglas acknowledged the two copies 
of the French review “Les Essais" in which Firbank’s "La Princesse aux 
“Soleils” and “Harmonie” had appeared. Douglas said he thought the “poemes 
.en prose charming.” 

5 “Souvenir d'Automne" appeared in the Supplement to The King and His Navy, and Army 
xx (2 December 1905) 11. 
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Then at last Douglas and Firbank met. Firbank left Madrid about 6 July 
and returned to England in late summer. After that he posted the two, 
“French Reviews” and told Douglas about plans to enter the London “cram- 
ming house,” Scoones’. In the same letter of 3 September in which he spoke 
of Firbank's prose poems, Douglas wrote that when he returned from Scot- 
land the next month he would fetch Firbank from Scoones' for lunch. Doug- 
las went on, "I can't ask you to come here for the next 6 weeks as my wife is 
having a rest-cure & I have to leave the house entirely to her during that 
time." His wife apparently recovered by mid-October, and Douglas was 
able to keep his word: on 18 October Lady Douglas sent Firbank “а thou- 
sand thanks" for flowers so lavish she "thought that Autumn herself had 
passed down the street and left them." She added her pleasure in learning 
that they liked "the same things." Doubtless the life of these poets on display 
at 31 Walpole Street suited Firbank. In any case he lost no time in arranging 
a second meeting and encouraging the more familiar relationship which had 
developed at the luncheon party, for on 28 October Firbank was "Dear 
Arthur” to Douglas as he wrote accepting an invitation to attend Madame 
Butterfly the next day. 

But Firbank saw a more exciting possibility than companionship at lunches 
and operas in this man whose literary reputation was established. Thus at 
some time after the evening with Douglas at Madame Butterfly, perhaps 
in November, Firbank showed Douglas a typescript and asked his advice 
on submitting it to The English Review, a periodical in which Douglas 
published. Firbank's article does not survive or, if it does, is not identifiable. 
The only source of information about it is Douglas' undated letter addressed 
to “Му dear Boy." There Douglas began by telling Firbank that the article 
was "no good for the English Review." He explained, 


It is not long enough, it is not worked out, & it has nothing particularly 
new in it. In fact from the point of view of journalism it is absolutely 
worthless. If you want to go in for journalism you must write on actual 
topics or learn not to waste space by such phrases as "in the short space 
at our disposal" et cet: which are cliches of the worst type. 


After an attack on journalism in general and an admission that he loathed the 
weekly papers and wrote for them only because he must, Douglas went on; 


You are clever & have got ideas, your letters are quite amusing & you will 
probably end by writing something good; but in the meantime I should . 
leave the papers severely alone. If you wrote any thing really great & fine 
they wouldn't even look at it. The only thing they want are either heavy 
solidity or a sort of two-penny-halfpenny superficial smartness. 
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„Не said that he spoke so plainly because he was convinced Firbank “had 

, Something" in him. Douglas reaffirmed this opinion in his next letter dated 

'23 December 1905. Undeterred by the rejection of his article, Firbank called 
Douglas’ attention to his latest publication, "Souvenir d'Automne” in the 
Supplement to the 2 December issue of The King and His Navy and Army. 
Douglas wrote that he had got The Kíng and thought Firbank's piece in it 
quite charming. “You are much better," he said, “when you stick to your 
own line of imaginative & descriptive suggestion than when you are trying 
to be practical." 

After that the correspondence trickled off to nothing. Only two more of 
Douglas' letters to Firbank are available. One dated 4 February 1906 starts 
^My dear Boy" and in it Douglas says he is glad to hear from Firbank again, 

“but it is a brief, perfunctory note remarking on the pleasures of Scotland 
in winter. In late December 1905 Firbank had gone for private lessons to 
The Parsonage, Bielside, Aberdeenshire, where he stayed until 20 June 
1906 except for an Easter holiday. Douglas' last letter was in answer to an 
invitation to lunch during the holiday. He wrote to “My dear Arthur" from 
Lake Farm, Salisbury on 28 April 1906, regretting his inability to lunch 
because he was “fixed in the country.” He asked Firbank to “propose” him- 
self for a week-end visit, described the beauty of the country, inquired 
about Firbank’s writing, and said that he himself had been “dumb” since 
The English Review had expired. It is a pleasant friendly message, but there 
the letters from Douglas stop. 


It is where the biographer's trials start, That the connection between 
Douglas and Firbank did not end in 1906 is certain. Indeed Firbank's most 
extravagant gesture in respect to Douglas was still to be made. But there 
are no more letters until 1909, no more documents of any kind until 1908. 
The sensible conclusion to reach about this period is that at least a few let- 
ters were exchanged and then lost. But it is difficult to be sensible. More 
tempting is the assumption that Firbank, who had certainly been the aggres- 
sor, let the relationship die when he understood Douglas' inability to help 
him into print in The English Review. This idea is controverted, however, 
by his schoolmasters' reports on Firbank's "sweet nature" and "perfect man- 
ners.” It is as tempting to attribute the lack of letters to Firbank’s literary 
growth. His first undergraduate publication, ““The Wavering Disciple’ A 
Fantasia,” which appeared in The Granta,” indicates that as early as 1906 


8 The English Review appeared from 21 October 1905 to 17 February 1906. 
7 The Granta xx (24 November 1906) 110-111; (5 December 1906) 130-132. 
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Firbank had moved away from a false and imitative aestheticism toward a. 
rigid equivalence between method and material Perhaps as he began to.. 
work out his own subject and design for writing, his enthusiasm for what ' 
Douglas meant in literature faded. Possibly in a creative sense Firbank grew 
away from Douglas, and the correspondence dwindled because Firbank 
lacked the interest to keep it going. On the other hand, it is irresistible to 
surmise that Douglas and Firbank met at least once in 1907. Firbank first 
went up to Trinity Hall, Cambridge in October 1906, and he was in resi- 
dence there for five terms. Obviously he was at Cambridge in November 
1907. Douglas was there, too. Early in the month Lady Douglas gave an 
account in her journal of a violent quarrel with her husband; then under the 
date 10 November 1907 she wrote about him, “Bosie has gone off to Cam- 
bridge and he never said good-bye to me.” * Thus while Douglas was in 
Cambridge, he may well have arranged to see Firbank. 


Such a meeting, and there is no evidence whatsoever that it took place, 
belongs patently.to the image Firbank imposed on his contemporaries at 
the university. The details of the image differ with each account; but they 
all add up to an exotic, unacademic existence spiced with holidays on the 
Continent, avant garde tastes tempered by a liking for the nineties, and an 
intimacy with people whose names were attached to the arts. It was an 
undergraduate version of the Firbank myth, the facade behind which he 
already lived. Many of the details are apocryphal. Yet Firbank contributed 
much of its substance to this idea of himself. He had already published a 
book, and he let it be known. He entertained luxuriously. His rooms at 
Cambridge, according to Shane Leslie, were in no way like the rooms of 
other undergraduates; Firbank’s were lavish with silks, candle smoke and 
incense, objects of vertu, books, pictures, masses of flowers. Besides, the 
growth of legend around a man who could serve as a model for Harold 
Nicolson’s Lambert Orme in Some People was unavoidable. And Nicolson 
has testified that Firbank was his model, that the story of their encounters in 
Madrid and Istanbul conveys precisely the impression Firbank made in the 
years 1905 and 1911.° Characteristic of bim as displayed їп the fictitious per- 
son of Lambert Orme was an ambiguity of character, a fusion of artistic: . 


8 The journal is a part of the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection, The New York Public. 
Library, and is quoted with the permission of The New York Public Library. 

9 Cf Shane Leslie, ALS to Jocelyn Brooke, Cambridge, 27 January 1952; Harold Nicolson, 
TLS to Jocelyn Brooke, Cranbrooke, Kent, 30 November 1948. Both letters are in the Berg 
Collection. E 
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arrogance and intense shyness. Unquestionably this aroused speculation 
among the usual run of undergraduates. 

Whether he and Douglas met or did not meet in November 1907, Firbank 
gave reality to such speculation by producing evidence of his acquaintance 
with Douglas the next spring. At the request of the editor of The Granta, 
Raglan Somerset, Firbank asked Douglas to contribute an article to the 
special May Week issue of the journal. At first Douglas refused. For about 
a year he had been editing The Academy, a weekly literary paper, and he 
replied that he was “overwhelmed with work.” Somerset then wrote to tell 
Douglas that his article was “counted on as the principal feature” of the 
special number. So Douglas, even though he was “over head and ears in 
work” contributed “Art and Sport.” His only stipulation was that Granta 
also publish what he called a “Suggested Editorial Note,” a statement which 
Douglas had written about his editorship of The Academy. Its tone is 


immediately apparent in one of its more modest passages: 


Lord Alfred Douglas took over the editorship of the Academy almost 
twelve months ago. In that short space of time he has turned the paper 
from one of the dullest and most dismal to perhaps the liveliest and most 
brilliant of the London literary weeklies. 


Somerset published the note exactly as Douglas had written it, though with- 
out his name, as part of a regular feature of The Granta, the editor's "Motley 
Notes." Its complacency, however, along with the inflated estimate of his 
stature as a poet which Douglas included in "Art and Sport," was too much 
for Somerset. Under the pseudonym “Nemo” he published in Granta for 
8 December “Celebrities І Have Not Met, Yet Still Am Happy. I. — Lord 
Alfred Bruce Douglas." Douglas was furious. True to his pride in his "powers 
as a controversialist,” he wrote a report of these happenings for the 20 Feb- 
ruary 1909 number of The Academy. He attacked the "views of honour and 
honesty current in Cambridge," pointed out his own generosity in asking 
no fee from Granta for "Art and Sport,” and emphasized Somerset's ingrati- 
tude and ^wish to wound." Somerset, then at Clifford's Inn, London, under- 
took to defend Cambridge and himself in a letter to the editor of The Cam- 
bridge Review. He accepted full responsibility for what had appeared in 
The Granta though he did not admit that he was the "Nemo" whose article 
had angered Douglas. Somerset's letter implied that Douglas had presented 
the situation to his own advantage and thus had lied. Furthermore the let- 
ter exposed him as the author of the "Suggested Editorial Note" and ended 
with this: "I regard Lord Alfred as a weekly and quite unconscious con- 
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tributor to our national gaiety, who should be preserved at any cost. Far be 
it from me, Sir, if I may use a trite metaphor, to try to pluck a single-feather . 
from the goose which lays such golden eggs.” ° Douglas sued for libel; in 
The Academy for 6 March he announced that writs were being issued on 
Somerset and the printers of The Cambridge Review. 

· The rest of this affair, the dismissal of the undergraduate editors of The 
Cambridge Review and payment to Douglas of fifty guineas “in considera- 
tion of discontinuance of legal proceedings,” does not belong to Firbank’s 
history. But his response to this situation does, because it shows Firbank in 
conformity with his own legend. On 7 March he wrote a letter from Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge to Somerset: 


I had always suspected you of exquisite manners, but I had no idea, 
when last summer you begged me to ask L* Alfred Douglas to write an 
article for the ‘Granta’, it was for the purpose of making a personal attack. 

I never read the ‘Granta’, & saw nothing of the Article. But I should 
like to tell you I consider your conduct quite odious, both to me, but 
(happily!) a thousand times more to yourself. Anything more contempti- 
ble or third rate, it would be difficult to imagine. 

I resent most bitterly the role of Judas you have caused me to play in 
delivering a friend into such unscrupulous hands. 


This was a rare occasion; all too seldom can any one uphold his principles 
of loyalty and honour with such urbanity. Perhaps, though, even the slight- 
est friendship with Douglas demanded immoderate action. 

The only wonder is that Firbank, with his disposition toward irony, did not 
see how absurd he was to address this letter to so trivial a subject. If the 
letters which survive him are adequate evidence, he never wrote another 
such letter. But he was never again young enough to defend Douglas or 
any other person as exorbitantly. And in the case of Douglas, Firbank’s in- 
clination for defense altered considerably. In a letter written more than 
twelve years later, one to his mother from Montreux dated 4 November 1921, 
Firbank called Alfred Douglas an “impossible creature” and declared that 
if the whole of De Profundis were published Douglas would “go down the 
ages as a type of false & treacherous friend —— ." 

Obviously Lord Alfred Douglas belonged to Firbank's youth. The un- 
yielding disgust in his last remark about Douglas stresses the fact. There 


10 Raglan Н. E. Н. Somerset, “The ‘Granta’ and the ‘Academy, " Cambridge Review xxx 
(4 Mar 1909) 300. Cf Alfred Douglas, "Art and Sport.” The Granta xxn (11 june 1908) 19-20; 
Nemo, "Celebrities 1 Have Not Met, Yet Still Am Happy. I. — Lord Alfred Bruce Douglas," 
The Granta xxu (8 Dec 1908) 119-120; “Life and Letters," The Academy uxxvi (20 Feb 1909) 
796; (6 Mar 1909) 843; (13 Mar 1909) 867. That “Nemo” was Somerset is affirmed by docu- 
ments in the Hyde Collection. 
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may have been more important encounters between Douglas and Firbank 
, than are set down here; but those few which are attested by documents give 
the tenuous relationship the significance not only of youthful preoccupa- 
tions but of moral development as well. Firbank gratuitously selected Doug- 
las as a literary touchstone, invoking his approval and help. Soon, what 
Douglas represented to the younger man shifted from an intellectual value 
to one suited only for display. Then at last Firbank was able to evaluate 
-Douglas’ self-involvement and to censure the anarchy he had made of tra- 
ditional values and order in living. The judgment came from the detachment 
— his “lonely and isolated existence,” Firbank labeled it — which a mature 
novelist had achieved by slow steps. 





R.L.S. in Greenwich Village 
By J. OWEN GRUNDY 


HE NEXT TIME you pass 46-52 East Eleventh Street, glance down 
lu the sidewalk, and you will see imbedded in the concrete the words: 
"St. Stephen." You will find nothing of romance in the present prosaic loft 
structure; but the name in the pavement brings to mind an exciting era of 
the past. Once the St Stephen was a hotel of the first class; and one of its 
most celebrated guests was Robert Louis Stevenson. It was adjacent to the 
larger and better known Hotel Albert; both hotels in their day catered to 
celebrities. Kate Douglas Wiggin, creator of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
and The Birds’ Christmas Carol, says she stopped at the Albert in the Nine- 
ties “because it was filled with my literary friends.” 1 She mentions, among 
others, the (W. D.) Howellses, the Frank Stocktons, and the (‘Thomas) Jan- 
viers. Mrs Jefferson Davis, wife of the Confederate President, lived at the 
St Stephen for several years following the Civil War. We know that W. D. 
Ryder owned the St Stephen; * and it is said that the Albert derived its name 
from his brother, the noted artist Albert Pinkham Ryder. 

It was to the St Stephen that Will H. Low, then a resident of 3 Washington 
Square North,’ brought his friend Stevenson toward the end of September, 
1877. This was during R. L. S.’s second visit to the United States. His wel- 
come had been far less ceremonious eight years previously. An unknown 
Scottish emigrant, he was transported from the dock in a baggage wagon to 
his cheap lodging house at 10 West Street (a site now covered by the 
Whitehall Building). By the second visit, he had become a literary celebrity, 
famous as the author of Kidnapped, Treasure Island, and the immortal 
Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. 

Stevenson landed on September 7, remained overnight in New York, and 
the next night went to Newport, R. I., to stay with his friends, Mr and Mrs 
Charles Fairchild. Contracting a heavy cold, he remained ill in bed during 
his fortnight's visit. By the end of September, he felt strong enough to return 
to New York; and at Low's suggestion, he registered at the St Stephen. 

It was during his first visit to Greenwich Village that Stevenson was intro- 
duced by Mr Low to Charles Scribner, the publisher, and E. L. Burlinghame, 


1 My Garden of Memory; An Autobiography (Boston 1923) 214. 

? Murphy's New York City Business Directory for 1888, and Phillips’ New York City Directory 
for 1888. 

8 This famous studio building still stands, with artist Edward Hopper as one of the present 
occupants. beg 
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of the Scribner publishing house. These introductions proved highly profit- 
able. Before he left the Village for Saranac Lake, he had made an agreement 
with Mr Burlinghame to write a series of twelve essays for Scribner's Maga- 
zine, one of them the now famous “The Lantern Bearers.” They were to 
appear once a month; and R. L. S. was to be paid three hundred dollars for 
each essay. While the rate of five cents a word might appear preposterous 
to us today, it was far above what was customary in 1887. 

Stevenson soon found that there was another price for his new fame, his 
own discomfort and loss of privacy. For the first time he found it necessary 
to hide out from the interviewers and hero-worshippers who were besieging 
him. While he spent most of the time in bed, as was his custom, two visitors 
to his rooms at the St Stephen, John S. Phillips and Oliver Herford, tell us 
of “a certain incongruity between his habit of sitting up in bed and the 
energy and vigour of his personality.” * 

It was in this position that Greenwich Village sculptor Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens first saw В. L. S.” Saint-Gaudens, who lived at 22 Washington 
Place, had read the New Arabian Nights and was so set “aflame” © that he 
told his neighbor and friend, the artist Will Low, “if Stevenson ever came to 
this side of the water, I should consider it an honor if he would allow me to 
make his portrait.” 7 

When he did come a few weeks later, Stevenson wrote a letter from the 
St Stephen to his friend and biographer, Sidney Colvin: “Your delightful 
letter has just come, and finds me in a New York hotel, waiting the arrival of 
a sculptor (Saint-Gaudens) who is making a medallion of yours truly and 
who is (to boot) one of the handsomest and nicest fellows I have seen.” 8 
He added: “You have no idea how much is made of me here....” Saint- 
Gaudens came to the rooms at the St Stephen and went to work at once, his 
subject sitting up in bed supported by pillows. The time was short, and the 
sculptor had to make the most of it. In five sittings of two or three hours each, 
Saint-Gaudens completed the head of his medallion. 

Long plagued with tuberculosis, Stevenson left for Saranac Lake to 
become a patient of Dr Edward L. Trudeau, a pioneer in the treatment of 
consumption. This refuge in the Adirondack hills has become famous as a 
resort for invalids suffering from this disease. Stevenson remained at Saranac 


4 Clayton Hamilton, On The Trail of Stevenson (Garden City 1915) 149. 

5 Will H. Low, A Chronicle of Friendships (New York 1908) 390. 

8 Homer Saint-Gaudens, ed, The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens (New York 1913) 
1 373. 

T Sidney Colvin, ed, The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson (London 1899) п 65. 

8 Letters п 65-66. 
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for about six and a half months; and, feeling considerably relieved, returned 


to New York on April 16 1888. Again he stopped at the Hotel St Stephen in , y 


Greenwich Village. 

During the two weeks of Stevenson's visit, Saint-Gaudens resumed his 
work on the medallion. But Stevenson, always a wanderer, was off again — 
this time for the Union House in Manasquan on the northern New Jersey 
coast. Having molded the head, the sculptor decided to include R. L. S/'s 
noble, artistic hands. Not wishing to disturb Stevenson again, Saint-Gaudens 
asked his own wife to serve as a model. Her long, tapering fingers, the sculptor 
noticed, were not unlike Stevenson's. When this proved unsuccessful, Saint- 
Gaudens arranged to visit Stevenson again at Manasquan for his final sitting. 

A short time later, В. L. S. received a telegram from his wife in San Fran- 
cisco, telling him that a sea-going yacht, the Casco, might be hired for a 
Pacific cruise. Yearning for any change of climate that might improve his 
health, Stevenson decided to make the voyage, risking in the adventure the 
sum of two thousand pounds which he had inherited from his father.? He 
hoped, however, to recoup his expenditures by the promised ten thousand 
dollars to be paid him by S. S. McClure, the publisher, for a series of travel 
articles to be released to various newspapers serviced by the McClure Syn- 
dicate.!? 

His friend Will Low describes their final parting.!! "Don't see us off the 
train, Stevenson said, “We can’t lunch at Lavenue'sj? but we'll go to 
Martin's and drink a bottle of Beaujolais-Fleury to our bon voyage." Martin's 
(which was renamed the Cafe LaFayette), at the southeast corner of Uni- 
versity Place and Ninth Street, closed its doors forever at midnight March 31 
1949.18 Until that hour one might have sat at one of the little marble-top 
tables !* where Stevenson sipped a farewell drink with his friend on the eve 
of his departure for Samoa. 

There is one Greenwich Village spot associated with Stevenson that still 
does remain — the northwest corner of Washington Square park. Under the 
giant elm which still shades that restful place, R. L. S. and Mark Twain !5 
spent several enjoyable hours together; the frail Stevenson with his habitual 
cigarette, the white-clad Clemens with his black cigar. 

9 Letters п 105—106. 10 Hamilton 151. 

11 Low 429. 

12 A famous Parisian restaurant known as a rendezvous for gourmets. a 

18 The Hotel Lafayette was demolished and a new building erected on the site in 1957. 
UE Orteig brothers, owners of the Lafayette, presented one of these tables to the author 


15 Twain also lived near Washington Square (at 14 West Tenth Street). The house, still 
standing, is marked by a commemorative tablet. { à 
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“Dr. Syntax tumbling into the Water,” from William Combe, The Tour of Doctor 
Syntax in Search of the Picturesque (London [1812] 1865) facing p 87. 


An heap of stones the Doctor found, 

Which loosely lay upon the ground, 

To form a seat, where he might trace 

The antique beauty of the place: 

But, while his eye observed the line 

That was to limit the design, 

The stones gave way, and sad to tell, . 

Down from the bank he headlong fell. (р 87) 


The Road to Reality: 
X ty 


Burlesque Travel Literature and 
Mark Twain’s Roughing It 


By FRANKLIN R. ROGERS 
The University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 


N JULY, 1870, Elisha Bliss of the American Publishing Company com- 
pleted a contract with Samuel L. Clemens, the latest arrival among the 
ranks of the American comic writers, which called for the delivery by Jan- 
uary 1 1871 of sufficient manuscript to make a 600-page book. Bliss, of course, 
expected the author to furnish something which would repeat the success of 
The Innocents Abroad, which had been published the previous year, and 
Clemens proposed to outdo himself, if possible, this time with a tale based 
upon his trip across the Plains in 1861 and his six years’ sojourn in Nevada 
and California. The six months allotted by the contract proved entirely too 
short for the completion of the projected book. The protracted illness and 
finally the death of Clemens’ father-in-law, Jervis Langdon, and the illness 
and death of a house-guest, Emma Nye, consumed much of the author's time, 
and progress on the manuscript was further retarded by a dissatisfaction 
with the product of his labors which led to extensive revisions. Even an 
additional six months did not free him from the sense of pressure. Аз a result, 
the book which he finally produced exhibits at least two major flaws. One is 
the awkward break in tone, structure, and point of view evident in the last 
eighteen chapters, the consequence of Ыз hasty incorporation at the last 
moment of the series of letters written from Hawaii for the Sacramento 
Union in 1866. The other is the padding of the text with statistics and quota- 
tions, principally from his newspaper clippings, which characterizes a num- 
ber of the earlier chapters. But despite its imperfections the book proved 
quite acceptable to Bliss, and its subsequent success apparently stilled any 
misgivings Twain himself may have had on the score of his patchwork. 
Interested as he no doubt was in securing another comic best-seller, Bliss 
ignored its faults; he probably also failed to appreciate the essential impor- 
tance of the manuscript which Clemens sent him in batches during the 
first months of 1871. For while Roughing It marks the culmination of a 
seventy-year-old tradition in burlesque travel literature, it also represents 
the successful transformation of burlesque travel literature conventions into 
the means for significant literary expression. 
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The tradition to which Roughing It owes a substantial debt begins with — . 
William Combe's The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque which »4 
first appeared serially in the Poetical Magazine, 1809—1811. Written in a 
pseudo-Hudibrastic verse which “may wel be rym dogerel," the tour proved 
a popular success. Combe exploited its popularity with an edition in book 
form in 1812 and two sequels, The Second Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation (1820) and The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of a Wife 
(1821); during the next half-century several British publishers managed to 
keep the three tours before the reading public.' As the title of the first poem 
suggests, it is a burlesque of the popular late eighteenth-century literature of 
picturesque travel to which Wordsworth's An Evening Walk and Descriptive 
Sketches are closely related. In its general conception Combe's poem reflects 
the work of such writers of picturesque travel poetry as Anthony Champion, 
Thomas Maude, and George Cumberland; the central figure, Dr Syntax, is 
a caricature of William Gilpin, Rector of Boldre, who has been fittingly 
called "the high priest of the picturesque." * George Crabbe reacted to this 
literature with a grim realism which a hundred years later won Edwin 
Arlington Robinson's admiration; Combe reacted with a satire conveyed 
primarily through his character, Dr Syntax, whose excessive fastidiousness 
and sublimity of taste cause him to reject and suppress the disturbing truths 
which Crabbe fastened upon. Dr Syntax is the very quintessence of the 
artist in search of the picturesque, the artist who, in order to achieve the 
picturesque, must take liberties with the actuality before him, blinding him- 
self to that which offends his taste and freely substituting from his imagina- 
tion that which will heighten his gratification, thus forcing the observed 
reality into a preconceived ideal pattern of the picturesque. “What man of 
taste," Dr Syntax asks, 

my right will doubt, 
To put things in, or leave them out? 
"Tis more than right, it is a duty, 
If we consider landscape beauty: 
He ne'er will as an artist shine, 
Who copies Nature line by line. 


According to Combe, this character stems from the mock-heroic tradition; 
in Canto XII of the first tour, he wrote: 


1 At least ten English editions and reprints appeared between 1821 and 1868. 
? Christopher Hussey, The Picturesque (London and New York 1927) 111. 
8 Doctor Syntax's Three Tours (London 1868) 7. 
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You'll see, at once, in this Divine, 
Quixote and Parson Adams shine: 

An hero well combin'd you'll view 

For Етегрімс and CERvANTES too. (p 41) 


Certainly in structure, the Dr Syntax poems are a derivative of the knight- 
errant tradition on which Don Quixote is built, but, despite the doctor’s 
encounter with highwaymen which is in the same vein as the battle with the 
huntsman’s hounds in Joseph Andrews, very little of the mock-heroic actually 
appears in the series. An important difference between Don Quixote and Dr 
Syntax is that Cervantes’ character is deranged, totally dissociated from the 
actuality through which he moves; the doctor perceives the actuality, but 
for reasons of taste ignores some aspects of it and, ignorant of worldly mat- 
ters, fails to understand others. Instead, in his extreme sentimentality and 
his frequent soliloquies upon picturesque or melancholy scenes, he is much 
closer to Mr Yorick of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

The popularity of Dr Syntax and his adventures is demonstrated not only 
by the frequent editions and reprints but also by the extent to which subse- 
quent humorists resorted to them for guidance in shaping their own bur- 
lesques of travel literature. Apparently it was not so much the doctor’s pre- 
tense to refined taste and sentiment which attracted the later humorists as 
it was the comic possibilities inherent in the coupling of this attitude with 
his artistic and scientific aspirations. Armed with sketchbook and notebook, 
the doctor traveled about England ever ready to preserve the picturesque 
scene which fluttered his pulse or the “curious” information which excited 
his mind. As a result of this combination, a third dimension, as it were, could 
be added to the burlesque. Not only is the reader moved to laughter by the 
contrast between the travelers expectations and the actuality encoun- 
tered; he is also moved to laughter by the traveler's subsequent interpreta- 
tions in the form of wretched poetry, crude drawings, or fantastic scientific 
theories. A host of similar travelers, each equipped with sketchbook or note- 
book or both and eager to present the results of his travels to the reading 
public, crowd the pages of the British comic magazines down through the 
first twenty years of Punch, that is, from the 1840s to the 1860s, and appear 
in such less well-known humor magazines as Fun, Judy, and Punch and Judy. 
But only two of Dr Syntax's progeny, Thackeray's Michael Angelo Titmarsh 
and Dickens Мт Samuel Pickwick, P.C., have won a permanent place in 
literature.* 

4 Franklin R. Rogers, Mark Twain’s Burlesque Patterns (Dallas 1960) 30-35. Further informa- 


tion, especially оп Combe's influence on The Pickwick Papers, appears in Wilhelm Dibelius, 
“Zu den Pickwick Papers,” Anglia xxxv (1912) 101-110. 
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Imitative of the British periodicals, the American humor magazines also 
afford several examples of the type. Generally, the American humorists appear 
to have modelled their work after the current British burlesques, without’ 
any direct reference to the original tours of Dr Syntax, but in at least one 
instance the American by-passed the contemporary British examples and 
returned directly to Combe’s work. In the first issue of his Illustrated. Cali- 
fornia Magazine (1856), J. M. Hutchings began a burlesque entitled “Dr. 
Dotitdown in Search of the Picturesque, Arabesque, Grotesque, and Bur- 
lesque.” The title contains, of course, references to Combe's Tour of Dr. 
Syntax in Search of the Picturesque and to Poe’s Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabesque. 

By the 1860s Combe’s conception had undergone several mutations. One 
was the very early abandonment of his doggerel verse in favor of prose; 
another was the addition of a traveling companion who bears a distant rela- 
tionship to Sancho Panza, a more immediate one to Sam Weller. A vernacular 
character, this companion, usually a servant or a young relative or family 
friend, serves a function slightly different from Sancho Panza’s. As far as 
the reader is concerned, one of Sancho’s major services is to report the ac- 
tuality which the Knight, because of his delusions, cannot see. The compan- 
ion of the nineteenth-century burlesque constantly reminds the reader and 
the traveler himself of those unpicturesque‘elements of the actuality which 
the traveler has chosen to ignore, and contributes a knowledge, sometimes 
surprisingly full for one of his years, in those fields where the traveler, in his 
innocence, is totally uninitiated: the properties of a wide variety of strong 
beverages, the wiles of worldly women, the art of gambling, and the devices 
of a wide variety of tricksters, swindlers, and other petty criminals. With pre- 
dilections for such activities as those indicated by his knowledge, the pompan- 
ion is the major source of conflict for the traveler. With the emergence of the 
companion, this type of burlesque, some fifty years after Dr Syntax first set 
out оп his sway-backed mare, had become fairly conventional: the traveler is 
a refined and sophisticated gentleman bent upon studying art, discovering 
sources for other ponds of Hampstead, or devising further theories of tittle- 
bats; his companion is his antithesis in taste, sentiments, and interests; their 
itinerary takes the pair to scientific wonders, monuments of antiquity, or 
paintings of the Masters; and a series of arguments and mishaps, precipitated 
by the companion, disappoint or deflate the gentleman's expectations. 

The conventional character of these burlesques is suggested not only 
by the frequent reappearance of the same elements but also by the 
failure of the British magazines to keep pace with developments in travel 
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literature. Long after the focus of interest in travel books had shifted from 
the haunts of the Romantics in Italy, France, and Germany, to scenes of 
intrepid adventure in the Near East, the Orient, Africa, and the western 
United States, the travelers in the burlesques still studied their art in the 
Louvre and the Capitol and sought the picturesque in the Lake District, 
the Rhine Valley, the Black Forest, and the Harz Mountains. The result, in 
the British magazines of the 1860s, was a dissociation of the burlesques from 
the literature upon which they should have fed, with a consequent loss of 
vitality which is reflected in the mutation of the central character, who is 
reduced from a caricature of the sentimental traveler to a simple straightman. 
No longer mad, not even north-north-west, he has become to a great degree 
merely the center from which we measure the antics of his ebullient com- 
panion and others. The mutation is quite visible in one of the longest of such 
burlesques, “Our Roving Correspondent,” which began in the first issue of 
Punch for 1860. In the July 27 1861 issue, the refined traveler, Jack Easel, 
comments upon young female tourists at the Italian art galleries: 

The ease and rapidity with which these charming critics form acquaint- 

ance with and discuss the merits of the Old Masters is truly astonishing. 

I once heard a young lady... remark, that she had “done” the Capitol 

between the hours of breakfast and lunch, adding that she would be able 

to give me a full description of the Borghese Collection by the time we 

met at dinner. “Per Bacco! Ma’am,” I exclaimed — you know we were in 

Italy, and I always ejaculate, if possible in the language of the country 

where I am residing — “per Bacco! What a muff is your humble servant. 

Here have I been spending months in the study of a single gallery and am 

half inclined to throw up my profession in despair, at my ignorance.” 
Although the comment about ejaculations suggests the exaggerated sophis- 
tication of earlier travelers who did things “by the book,” the passage in 
general demands that the reader regard Jack Easel as the standard against 
which the charming critics are measured and found wanting. 

In the United States the type retained a great deal of its vitality simply 
because, while British readers were exploring the mysteries of the Middle 
East in such books as Warburton’s The Crescent and the Cross, Curzon’s 
Monasteries of the Levant, and Burton’s A Pilgrimage to Al-Medinah and 
Meccah, the Americans were re-discovering a picturesque Europe in such 
books as Sara Jane Lippincott’s Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, and Bayard 
Taylors Views A-Foot. As Professor Willard Thorp has noted in his study 
of such American travel books: 


The less imaginative of the professional writers soon evolved a sort of 
standard pattern for the travel book. The author must begin with the 
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excitements of the ocean voyage itself and devote at least a portion of a 
chapter to the thrill, so long anticipated, of setting foot on foreign soil. 
From this point on he should mix architecture and scenery . . . , skillfully 
work in a little history ..., taking care to add a touch of sentiment or 
eloquence when the occasion permitted. If the = or book required а 
little padding, it was always possible to retell an old legend or slip in an 
account of dangers surmounted in crossing the Alps.5 


That is, the travel books which American writers were producing lent 
themselves well to the sort of burlesque treatment we have been con- 
sidering; it is not surprising to find them getting such treatment from 
Artemus Ward, Petroleum V. Nasby, J. Ross Browne, and, of course, Mark 
Twain, 

In The Innocents Abroad, the most famous burlesque product of this spate 
of American travel books, we find Mark Twain building upon the pattern 
which Thorp has noted. The first paragraph contains a passage which is, with 
its alliterations, rhythms, hyperboles, and clichés, at once a revelation of the 
delusions of the passengers and a parody of the effusive statements of antic- 
ipatory thrills in the books upon which it is modelled: 


[The passengers] were to sail for months over the breezy Atlantic and 
the sunny Mediterranean; they were to scamper about the decks by day, 
filling the ship with shouts and laughter — or read novels and poetry in 
the shade of the smoke-stacks, or watch for the jelly-fish and the nautilus, 
over the side, and the shark, the whale, and other strange monsters of the 
deep; and at night they were to dance in the open air, on the upper deck, 
in the midst of a ballroom that stretched from horizon to horizon, and 
was domed by the bending heavens and lighted by no meaner lamps 
than the stars and the magnificent moon — dance, and promenade, and 
smoke, and sing, and make love, and search the skies for constellations 
that never associate with the “Big Dipper” they were so tired of: and 
they were to see the ships of twenty navies — the customs and costumes 
of twenty curious peoples — the great cities of half a world — they were 
to hobnob with nobility and hold friendly converse with kings and 
princes, Grand Moguls, and the anointed lords of mighty empires! 


But although The Innocents Abroad is a burlesque of travel literature, the 
controlling fiction of the conventional Dr Syntax type of burlesque, the con- ` 
flict between a sentimental traveler and his irrepressible companion, is miss- 
ing, or rather is subordinated to such an extent that it appears only in occa- 
sional episodes. 

The Innocents Abroad is actually an intermediate stage in a series of 
experiments through which Twain gradually shaped the burlesque conven- 


5 "Pilgrim's Return,” Literary History of the United States, ed Robert E. Spiller, et al (New 
York 1953) 831. 
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tions to his own artistic purposes. The first stage in the sequence dates from 
1866, when Twain built the controlling fiction of his Sandwich Islands letters 
directly upon the conventional traveler-companion conflict. Adopting for 
these letters the pose of Mr Twain, a traveler with all the sensibilities and 
most of the aspirations of Dr Syntax, and creating a companion, Mr Brown, 
as bitter an enemy to sentiment as any of his predecessors, Twain tried to 
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"Innocent Dreams," from Twain’s Roughing It (1872) p 21. 
fulfill the two major conditions of his contract with the Sacramento Union, 
that he write a humorous travel sketch and that he furnish factual informa- 
tion about the Hawaiian Islands for the Union readers. The attempt to fulfill 
these two conditions involved Twain directly in a problem inherent in this 
type of burlesque from its beginnings: how to convey to the reader a clear 
concept of the actuality which moves the sophisticated traveler to sentimen- 
tal tears or his companion to snorts of derision. As long as the burlesque is 
written in the third person, there is no problem. The author, on his own 
authority, presents the actuality and then permits the two characters to give 
their interpretations of it. But when, as in the greater portion of the bur- 
lesques of this type, the author chooses the first person form of narration, 
the problem becomes central. Whether he adopts for himself the pose of 
the traveler or the companion, he must accept as the price a blindness to and 
ignorance of certain elements in the actuality before him. Of course, he may 
very easily work in the reactions and interpretations of his associate as, from 
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his point of view, shocking examples of blindness or ignorance, but the 
reader must discern the actuality for himself somewhere between the two 
extremes resulting from the traveler’s exaggerated sentimentality and the 
companion’s exaggerated skepticism and unregeneracy. 

Here we can perceive what may well have been the reason for the failure 
of the British burlesques to keep pace with the mid-century developments in 
travel literature. As long as the books being burlesqued dealt with countries 
which the anticipated audience knew with a fair degree of intimacy, the 
humorist could depend upon the reader’s knowledge to supply the informa- 
tion which his chosen pose prevented him from presenting in the burlesque. 
But when British travelers pushed on into new and relatively unknown 
regions, the humorist could not follow unless he forged new tools for his art. 
Mark Twain faced exactly the same problem, but one cannot say he solved 
it; he merely ignored the demands of consistency, slipping easily out of his 
pose to the role of reporter as frequently as he wished, apparently without 
even asking himself whether such a course indicated Emersonian greatness 
or artistic weakness. 

The letters written for the Alta Californian describing Twain’s journey 
from San Francisco to New York by way of the Isthmus in 1866-67 and the 
Quaker City excursion retain the same controlling fiction and exhibit the 
same disregard for consistency, but in the reworking of these letters for The 
Innocents Abroad Twain took the first major step toward the achievement 
of Roughing It when he attempted to fuse the characteristics of the traveler 
and his companion in one narrator. The fusion involved him in further diff- 
culties, for this new narrator must exhibit on the one hand the sophistication 
and sentimentality of the traveler, on the other the uncouthness and insen- 
sitivity of the companion, and as necessary the judiciousness of the reporter. 
Once again he ignored the demands of consistency and let the contradictions 
stand. For example, his narrator is disdainful of sentimental tears after weep- 
ing over the graves of Abelard and Heloise and then learning their history, 
but he weeps as copiously as either Dr Syntax or Mr Yorick when he views 
Adam’s tomb. Then, in order to justify his denunciation of William C. Prime’s 
sentimental tears on the shores of Galilee, Twain must cast his narrator in 
the role of a clear-eyed and judicious reporter of the observed reality. 

In that portion of Roughing It which concludes with the departure for the 
Sandwich Islands, Twain devised a method of reconciling the opposed points 
of view. Roughing It opens with a passage which is both similar to and subtly 
and significantly different from the statement of anticipatory thrills in the 
first pages of The Innocents Abroad: 
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I was young and ignorant, and I envied my brother. I coveted his dis- 
tinction and his financial splendor, but particularly and especially the 
long, strange journey he was going to make, and the curious new world 
he was going to explore. He was going to travel! I never had been away 
from home, and that word “travel” had a seductive charm for me. Pretty 
soon he would be hundreds and hundreds of miles away on the great 
plains and deserts, and among the mountains of the Far West, and 
would see buffaloes and Indians, and prairie dogs, and antelopes, and 
have all kinds of adventures, and maybe get hanged or scalped, and 
have ever such a fine time, and write home and tell us all about it, and be 
a hero. And he would see the gold mines and the silver mines, and maybe 
go about of an afternoon when his work was done, and pick up two or 
three pailfuls of shining slugs, and nuggets of gold and silver on the 
hillside. And by and by he would become very rich, and return home by 
sea, and be able to talk as calmly about San Francisco and the ocean, and 
“the isthmus” as if it was nothing of any consequence to have seen those 
marvels face to face. 


The significant difference is in the pronoun used in each instance. The pro- 
noun they in the earlier passage directs the ridicule toward the other Quaker 
City passengers and to travelers who write travel books. It implicitly exempts 
the narrator himself. The shift in point of view to the first person in the 
Roughing It passage focuses the ridicule upon the narrator himself and tends 
to remove travelers as a class to the background, if not out of the picture. 

A change of plan during the composition of Roughing It reveals Twain’s 
struggle with the problem of the point of view. On March 4 1871 he wrote 
to his brother, Orion, that “right in the first chapter I have got to alter the 
whole style of one of my characters and re-write him clear through to where 
I am now." ё Since the narrator himself is the only character who appears 
with sufficient frequency to require the sort of extensive revision suggested 
by this comment, the letter reflects some important discovery Twain had 
made relative to the point of view to be used, and his determination to act 
upon it.” The discovery was made as Twain pored over several letters he had 
written to the Keokuk Gate City in 1861 and '62 describing his adventures 
in Nevada, and therefore was apparently connected with them.® In these 
letters, Twain had adopted the pose of an unsophisticated, unregenerate 
“bitter enemy to sentiment” whose letters home were designed primarily to 


6 Mark Twain’s Letters, ed A. B. Paine (New York and London 1917) 1186. 

T On this question see also Henry Nash Smith, "Mark Twain as an Interpreter of the Far West: 
The Structure of Roughing It,” The Frontier in Perspective, ed Walker D. Wyman and Clifton 
B. Kroeber (Madison 1958) 210, and Martin B. Fried, “The Sources, Composition, and Pop- 
ularity of Mark Twain’s Roughing It,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (Chicago 1951) 16. 

8 Franklin R. Rogers, The Pattern for Mark Twain's Roughing It: Letters from Nevada by 
Samuel and Orion Clemens, 1861-1862 (Berkeley 1961) 19-21. 
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shatter the illusions of a pious, genteel, and excessively sentimental mother. 
That is, the relationship between the fictive mother and son in these letters 
prefigures the Mr Twain-Mr Brown relationship of the Sandwich Islands 
letters. 

No evidence exists to indicate clearly the details of Twain’s first draft of 
Roughing It, but a logical deduction from the available evidence is that, 
after the difficulties encountered with the point of view in The Innocents 
Abroad, he had returned to the Mr Twain-Mr Brown conflict of the Sandwich 
Islands and Alta Californian letters, patterning his narrator after Mr Twain 
and his companion, renamed Bemis, after Mr Brown. In the finished text, the 
narrator's gullibility, revealed in his prevision of the journey, and his senti- 
mentality, his predisposition to view things through the “mellow moonshine 
of romance,” are indications of his kinship with Mr Twain and ultimately 
with Dr Syntax? And certainly Bemis exhibits in his infrequent appearances 
most of the characteristics of Mr Brown not only when he climaxes the “noble 
sport” of buffalo hunting ignobly treed by the bull but also when he launches 
out on his own in Salt Lake City and experiments with a local concoction 
known as “valley tan” with predictable results. Such traces of the burlesque 
conventions in the finished text strongly suggest a more fully developed 
traveler-companion relationship in the first draft, that is, Detare the revision 
which Twain described to his brother. 

Apparently, then, the Gate City letters taught Twain how he could dis- 
pense with such a character as Bemis and how he could link the contradic- 
tory points of view of a Mr Twain ара а Mr Brown in the one character. 
As Professor Henry Nash Smith has demonstrated (p 212), in the prevision 
of the journey and in much of the subsequent text “the pronoun T links 
two quite different personae: the tenderfoot setting out across the Plains, 
and: the old-timer, the veteran, who has seen the elephant and now looks 
back upon his own callow days of inexperience.” Sophisticated and senti- 
mental at the outset, the narrator’s romantic expectations are shattered by 
the experiences of his journey and residence in the mining districts of Nevada. 
Envisioned at first as a character analogous to Mr Twain, the narrator is trans- 
formed by his experiences into a character analogous to Mr Brown. 

Such a manipulation of the point of view, in itself a relatively simple 
affair, has enormous consequences for the art of that fiction which 
strives to build the illusion of objective reality. Stendahl’s contribution 
to the development of literary realism, according to Erich Auerbach, is the 


9 Rogers, Mark Twain's Burlesque Patterns 61-66. 
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technique of placing fictive characters in an externally real historical and 
social continuum: “Insofar as the serious realism of modern times,” he 
declares, “cannot represent man otherwise than as embedded in a total 
reality, political, social, and economic, which is concrete and constantly 
evolving . . . Stendahl is its founder.” !? To the sort of time-perspective ex- 
ploited by Stendahl, Twain added an internal time-perspective gained by 
tbe evolution of his narrator from tenderfoot to old-timer, an evolution which 
is implicit in the point of view from the very beginning of the narrative 
when, in introducing the tenderfoot's prevision of the journey, the old-timer 
comments, “Т was young and ignorant." A great deal of the verisimilitude 
in the subsequent narrative derives from this manipulation of the point of 
view. By presenting the tenderfoot's prevision in a burlesque tone and coup- 
ling with it the old-timer's explicit disdain of his youthful folly, Twain pre- 
disposes the reader to a willing suspension of disbelief when the reader en- 
counters the fictive reality which has transformed the tenderfoot into the 
old-timer and upon which the old-timer bases his judgment. As far as the 
reader is concerned, the technique contributes materially to the obscuring 
of the distinctions between the fictive world in which the narrator moves and 
the external reality of travel across the Plains and life in the silver-mining 
regions of Nevada in the early 1860s. 

The internal time-perspective, the movement from youthful delusion to 
mature skepticism, is not the only important consequence of the change in 
point of view. The movement is one in space as well as in time, almost liter- 
ally a journey along a road to reality, and the wisdom of the old-timer results 
not so much from the time elapsed since he started out on his journey as it 
does from his removal from one geographical region to another and his con- 
sequent initiation, as Professor Smith has noted, into a new society, the 
society of the mining regions (p 214-219). The shift in the point of view 
has produced a shift in the nature of the conflict which now becomes an 
internal one based on the differences between the mores of the East and 
those of the West. Bearing with him on his journey not only the heritage of 
his youth in the eastern United States but also highly erroneous concepts 
gleaned from his readings about the West, the tenderfoot must learn to 
adjust to the mores of the new society before he can become the old-timer. 
The insecurity, the humiliation, and occasionally the danger attendant upon 
actions performed and attitudes revealed while one is ignorant of the basic 
rules of the “curious new world” in which he finds himself are at the heart 
of the first thirty-three chapters, that is, to that point where the introduction 


10 Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature (New York 1957) 408. 
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of a new tenderfoot, General Buncombe, signals the narrator’s own emer- 
gence into the community of old-timers. One humorous illustration of this 
inner conflict is the narrator's encounter with the desperado Slade: 
The coffee ran out. At last it was reduced to one tincupful, and Slade was 
about to take it when he saw that my cup was empty. He politely offered 
to fill it, but although I wanted it, I politely declined. I was afraid he had 
not killed anybody that morning, and might be needing diversion. But 
still with firm politeness he insisted on filling my cup, and said I had 
traveled all night and better deserved it than he — and while he talked 
he placidly poured the fluid, to the last drop. I thanked him and drank 
it, but it gave me no comfort, for I could not feel sure that he would not 
be sorry, presently, that he had given it away, and proceed to kill me to 
distract his thoughts from the loss. 


As a further consequence of the shift in point of view, Twain transformed 
burlesque into a remarkably effective fictive representation of the experience 
of those sensitive Americans whose adult lives spanned the Civil War years. 
With basic convictions, often excessively optimistic, formed in the pre-Civil 
War era, such Americans suffered a most intense disillusionment in the post- 
war era while at the same time they gained the sobered maturity of, say, the 
Walt Whitman of “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” Vernon L. Parring- 
ton was correct when, in opening his discussion of Mark Twain in the third 
volume of his Main Currents, he identified the narrator of Roughing It as the 
image of the post-Civil War American. Certainly Twain’s old-timer is as 
powerful an image for this period as Cooper's Natty Bumppo is for the 
former. But Parrington was quite wrong when he chose the tenderfoot’s 
brief spree in stock speculation to epitomize the American of the Gilded Age. 
The American whom Twain epitomized with the narrator of Roughing It 
is one who, nurtured in one culture, suddenly finds himself faced with the 
necessity of adjusting to another, or succumbing. One indication of the 
accuracy of Twain’s image appears in the parallel between the narrator of 
Roughing It and the Henry Adams of The Education. What Twain achieved 
with the two personae merged in the pronoun “I,” Adams achieved by 
writing his autobiography in the third person: the detachment and distance 
of the educated Adams from the Henry Adams who was undergoing the 
painful and seemingly fruitless education. Like Twain’s old-timer, the Henry 
Adams of the twentieth century looks back with disdain upon what it pleased 
him to call his deluded “eighteenth-century youth,” chronicles the events 
which produced the maturity, and reveals what is implicit in Twain’s 
narrative, the loss as well as the gain of education. Although we can 
perceive it in the book, Twain did not make much of the point that the 
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gaining of maturity necessarily involves a loss of that freedom from reality 
upon which the romantic imagination is based. The point is, nevertheless, 
implicit in the Weekly Occidental episode which occupies a rather prom- 
inent place toward the end of the adventures in Nevada. In this episode, 
the narrator and several fellow old-timers attempt to write a “sensation” 
novel in instalments for their literary weekly. But the narrator and his fellow 
novelists are totally unable to produce such flights of the imagination as 
those upon which the tenderfoot’s preconception of the Far West had been 
based. Later, in Old Times on the Mississippi, Twain was more explicit. 
Commenting upon the results of the cub’s education as a river pilot, he wrote, 


Now when I had mastered the language of this water and had come to 
know every trifling feature that bordered the great river as familiarly as 
I knew the letters of the alphabet, I had made a valuable acquisition. But 
I had lost something, too. I had lost something which could never be 
restored to me while I lived. All the grace, the beauty, the poetry, had 
gone out of the majestic river! 


The hero which Twain thus developed differs somewhat from the Young 
Man from the Provinces, whom Professor Lionel Trilling discerned as the 
defining hero in “a great line of novels” running “through the nineteenth- 
century аѕ... е very backbone of its fiction.” Professor Trilling describes 
the Young Man as one who “need not come from the provinces in literal fact, 
his social class may constitute his province. But a provincial birth and 
rearing suggest the simplicity and the high hopes he begins with — he starts 
with a great demand upon life and a great wonder about its complexity and 
promise. He may be of good family but he must be poor. He is intelligent, 
or at least aware, but not at all shrewd in worldly matters. He must have 
acquired a certain amount of education, should have learned something 
about life from books, although not the truth.” 11 Twain’s hero differs pri- 
marily in the assurance which is his as a result of his illusions. Confident of 
his superiority, or at least of his equality, in ability, social station, and sophis- 
tication, he eagerly embarks upon a penetration into a strange society, only 
to be exposed by his very illusions in a series of experiences to the painful 
truth that he has been deluded, that he must discard his previous self-con- 
ception. The successful learning of this lesson, although it involves the loss 
of youthful ebullience, brings mature self-knowledge. 

All this is to say that the conflict which Twain developed from the muta- 
tion of the burlesque conventions anticipates that of the international novel 


11 Lionel Trilling, “The Princess Casamassima,” The Liberal Imagination (New York 1950) 61. 
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later developed by Henry James, which Professor Oscar Cargill has defined 
as a novel “in which a character, usually guided in his actions by the mores 
of one environment, is set down in another, where his learned reflexes are of 
no use to him, where he must employ all his individual resources to meet 
successive situations, and where he must intelligently accommodate himself 
to the new mores, or, in one way or another, be destroyed.” !? The anticipa- 
tion suggests a relatively close bond between Twain and James. But the close- 
ness is obscured by Professor Cargill’s failure to stress in his definition two 
essential elements: the initial illusory self-conception which precipitates a 
course of action leading toward an anticipated conquest in the new society, 
and the self-discovery resulting from the disappointment of his hopes. 

Twain took the comic view; James, the tragic, first in The American. In 
doing so James created a character, Christopher Newman, whose attitudes, 
background, and even physical appearance are close enough to those of 
Twain or his fictive counterparts in The Innocents Abroad and Roughing It 
to cause the reader to suspect a direct indebtedness. James, of course, gave 
to the theme perhaps its most embracing significance when almost as if he 
were retelling the story of Hawthorne’s Miriam, he took another American 
innocent, Isabel Archer, along the road that led to Rome. “Rome was actual,” 
Henry Adams discovered on the eve of the Civil War: to him Rome meant 
the first painful realization of the enchainment, the confinement of the ro- 
mantic imagination, the anchoring of a soaring idealism to the hard and 
heavy facts of actuality. To Isabel, Rome finally signifies substantially the 
same thing. Envisioning happiness, at the outset of her European adventures, 
as dashing over a strange road in a coach and four on a dark night, so self-con- 
fident and assured of a special destiny that she refuses Lord Warburton with 
but little trepidation, she discovers herself in Rome married to Gilbert 
Osmond, confined to a “dark narrow alley with a blind wall at the end.” 
Rome is indeed the actual for her when she turns away from Caspar Good- 
wood's impassioned embrace to follow the “very straight path” back to 
Osmond. 

When we recall the differences between the two writers, the fact that 
James was impelled to express in his fiction a theme almost identical with 
Twain's attests to the accuracy and, one might almost say, the universality 
of the image of the American evoked by the mutation of the burlesque con- 
ventions in Twain’s Roughing It. 


12 Oscar Cargill, “The First International Novel,” PMLA іххш (Sept 1958) 419, 


Jemmie Boswell and the London Daily Press, 
1785-1795 


By LucyLeE WERKMEISTER 


PART II 


Y MID 1792 the country was in a state of panic over supposed plots 
against Church and State. But, while the other Treasury newspapers, 
including by this time the Oracle, were dutifully succumbing to the contrived 
hysteria, William Woodfall’s Diary was refusing to support a war with France 
and was even advocating certain moderate reforms as a preventive. Boswell, of 
course, was vehemently on the side of the “Constitutionalists,” who included 
George III, William Pitt, Burke, and Alderman Curtis, the anniversary of 
whose election he had helped to celebrate a year earlier. There was a sec- 
ond celebration on 26 June 1792, and, although accounts of the affair appeared 
in all the Treasury newspapers, there was no mention of Boswell except in 
the Diary. But by this time Woodfall was sufficiently annoyed with Boswell's 
conduct generally to record his latest antic. The record with its lengthy pre- 
amble was published on 27 June: 


LONDON TAVERN. 


COMMEMORATION ОЕ ALDERMAN CURTIS's 
ELECTION, AS ONE OF THE REPRESENTATIVES 
ОЕ THE Crry or LONDON. 


Yesterday such of the Livery of London as had shewn themselves 
most zealous for the interest of Alderman Curtis, assembled at a public 
dinner at the London Tavern, for the purpose of celebrating his Elec- 
tion, as one of the Members for the City in 1790. Dinner was bespoken for 
one hundred and forty, but more than two hundred and fifty attended; 
in consequence of which, those who came after the tables were filled, 
were put to somewhat like a shift for provisions, but as the excess of com- 

any could not be foreseen, and as the circumstance was highly honour- 
able to the Alderman, those who came late, handsomely took the blame 
to themselves for not having been in time, scolded the waiters for the 
want of better attendance, and scuflled through their dinner in the best 
manner that the circumstances of the occasion would allow. 

After dinner, the King was the first toast proposed by Mr. Alderman 
Macauley, the Chairman, and the zeal with which it was delivered from 
man to man, and individually declared, afforded ample proof of the 
loyalty of the Company. 


[ 169 ] 
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The Prince of Wales, the Queen, the Duke of York and the Army, the 
Duke of Clarence and the Navy, the Princess Royal and the Younger 
Branches of the Royal Family, were then severally given, and drank with 
equal tokens of ardour and affection. 

After the public toasts had been swallowed, the Chairman addressed 
the company in a short speech couched in pointed and plain, but per- 
spicuous terms, in which he stated, that the occasion of the meeting was 
to commemorate the election of his honourable friend Mr. Alderman 
Curtis, as one of the Representatives for London; that he had the pleas- 
ure to be able to declare in the face of so respectable a meeting of the 
Alderman’s constituents, that he had witnessed much of his honourable 
friend’s public conduct in the course of the past year, that he would not 
disgust the Alderman by a publick mention in his presence of the sense 
he entertained of that conduct, but that it would be sufficient for him to 
say, that it had been such as had not lessened him in his esteem. Mr. 
Alderman Macaulay begged leave, before he sat down, to request that 
the company would keep in mind the cause which they meant to com- 
memorate, and hoped their own good sense would guard them against 
touching upon any topicks of a political nature, which must necessarily 
be foreign to the occasion of their assembling, and which might lead to 
discussion or conversation not likely to add to their unanimity, or to en- 
crease the felicity of the day. [We have merely given the outline of the 
Alderman's speech, and attempted to convey an idea of its strongest 
features. He dilated, with no mean talents as an orator, in the progress 
of what he said, on the Alderman's principles, as a friend to commerce, 
a good citizen, and а worthy individual, and concluded with propos- 
ing the Alderman's health.] 

The health was drank with most honourable testimony of applause, 
and the Alderman then rose, and in his own plain common-sense way, 
declared that he had hitherto endeavoured to serve his Constituents to 
the best of his abilities, such as they were; that he flattered himself the 
Livery of London would always give due credit to honest intention, 
and distinguish between a sincere desire to merit their esteem, by active 
efforts to promote their interest, and splendid professions to do more 
than was practicable or could be performed. The Alderman concluded 
with returning thanks for the great honour so numerous and so respect- 
able a company had done him by their attendance, and the particular 
favour conferred on him, by the distinguished manner in which they 
had drank his health, and begged leave to drink theirs. 

This ceremony over, Mr. Boswell, with that enthusiasm that marks 
his character, mounted a chair, and addressing the President ( Mr. Macau- 
lay) more suo, desired to be allowed to sing a song, which he had com- 
posed for the last Anniversary, and which had then been favoured with 
the approbation of the company present. Mr. Boswell intimated that he 
had added a few stanzas. The Chairman signifying his а probation, 
Mr. Boswell, still mounted on his chair, performed the part of a minstrel, 
and the following are the words of his minstrelsy. 
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SONG, 


For the 26th of June, being the Anniversary of 
Mr. ALDERMAN CURTIS’s Election as one of the 
Members of Parliament for the City of Lonpon. 


By JAMES BOSWELL, Esq. 
Tune — Thus I stand like the Turk, &c. 


Соор Friends, now we're met to be jovial and gay, 
Of th’ Election of Curtis to honour the day; 

Of Curtis, great BAKER and FISHERMAN 400,88 

To Kine, CONSTITUTION, and СоммЕявсЕк, still true. 


CHORUS 
Fal de ral de ral, fal de ral, &c. 


While there's Bread in our Land, while there's Fish on our Coasts, 
Here's Curtis forever! the noblest of Toasts. 


Let four sulky souls discontentedly dine, 

Confusion to praise, and at order repine; 

Not so loyal Сокттз-мЕм, free hearts of oak; 

But each cracks his biscuit, and each cracks his joke. 


Chorus — Fal de ral, &c. 


Time has been, when the City and Court used to jar; 8t 
Our days are, thank Heav'n more propitious by far; 
When both with a fervent attachment unite, 

In support of our Момансн'з just limited right. 


Chorus — Fal de ral, &c. 


Politicians to Curtis’s Levee repair, 

You'll find both the Loaves and the Fishes are there: 
Supreme’s the felicity which We can boast, 

While Toe Lonpon’s our tavern, and BLADEN our host.85 


Chorus — Fal de ral, &c. 


On Wisdom’s firm basis is founded our glee; 

St. James’s fine folks without envy we see; 

What are Lords with white staves,99 about which there's such strife? 
The standard of Curtis is the Staff of Lifel 


Chorus — Fal de ral, &c. 


With a mind fit for all things, for small as for great, 

To balance his books, or to balance his State; 

Whate'er Curtis tries, he is sure not to fail; 

He a whitebait can hook, or — harpoon you a WHALE. 


Chorus — Fal de ral, &c. 


83 In addition to managing the business in sea-biscuits at Wapping, Curtis had made some 
investments їп the Greenland fisheries. 

84 In 1771, when the City refused to honor orders for arrest issued by the Commons. 

85 John Bleadon, master of the London Tavern. 

88 The Lord Chamberlains, but there was no current “strife” about them. 
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May his Ovens still glow, may his Ships still succeed! 
By Fire and by Water, a Champion indeed; 

May zeal for his cause in the Livery still burn! 

May this СвАмр ANNIVERSARY often return! 


Chorus — Fal de ral, &c. 


While there’s Bread in our Land, while there’s Fish on our Coasts, 
Here's Curtis for ever! the noblest of Toasts. 


APPENDIX, sung on the Anniversary, 1792. 


Tue whole race of Curtis are good men, and true; 

They can sail they can preach, they can bake, they can brew! 
And the Birmingham Curtis shall shine a bright star, 

In spite of the blustering palaver of Pann.87 


Chorus — Fal de ral, &c. 


Since the last merry meeting, our Hero, I'm told, 

Has a pond stock'd with fishes, both silver and gold; 

To speak in plain English, ’tis no idle prank — 

His intrest t’ increase, he has open'd а Bank.88 
Chorus — Fal de ral, &c. 


With equal address we behold him command, 
Both a Bank їп the City, and on Newfoundland; 
Approbation we all must exultingly nod; 

Now to him it’s all ane, be it cash, be it cod. 


Chorus — Fal de ral, &c. 


` O'er his foes then great Curtis must always prevail, 
As "Ыз clear that the sinews of War cannot fail; 
Whenever you want to replenish your tills, . 
-Hie to Contis, my boys; — He'll discount all your bills. 
Chorus — Fal de ral, бс. 


His Bank still to Friendship and Loyalty dear, 

Substantial as Ramsgate's impregnable pier; 

May it ever be heap'd with pounds, shillings, and pence, 
May Соктізеѕ flourish a thousand years hence. 


Chorus — Fal de ral, &c. 


Mr. Boswell's manner of singing was zealously extravagant, and thence, 
naturally, not a little ludicrous; the Chairman, however, put all to the ac- 
count of friendship to the cause of the day, and good fellowship, and 
complimented Mr. Boswell on the occasion. 

Mr. Boswell thereupon re-mounted the Chair, and in his ardour to shew 
his wish to leave his loyalty beyond all question, made a speech in which 
he was running a muck at men,who equally violent with himself, thought 


87 The “Birmin Curtis” was the Rev Charles Curtis, with whom Dr Samuel Parr was 
having a small feud. The feud, which supposedly resulted from a prank played by some of 
Dr Pan's pupils, was an aftermath of the Birmingham riots. 


88 The bank was known as Robarts, Curtis, Were, and Co. 
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and acted on different political principles, when he was v roperl 
checked, and called to order by the President. о 


Although the Government wanted to hear nothing further about James 
Boswell, the loyally-Ministerial, but fun-loving Public Advertiser could not 
resist a comment, and on 6 July 1792 it accordingly published a two-column 
review of the work, which, it pretended, was now in the press: 


BOSWELL's SONGS. 


When I consider the well-known liberality of Newspaper Printers in all 
cases where literary merit is concerned, I must profess myself very much 
astonished to have read in them two paragraphs which seemed — nay, 
which did, (for “I know not seems”) reflect upon that admirable effusion 
of poetic genius, composed, written, printed, and sung by JAMEs BoswELL, 
Esq; on the 26th of June, namely last Tuesday oe Indeed, I am 
inclined to think, one of two things; either imprimis, that that Song had 
never been seen, or secundo, that they had seen a mutilated and imper- 
fect copy of it.— Such as, God knows, the petty booksellers are ready 
enough to print of any work that is likely to excite the envy and admira- 
tion of all mankind. I say, nothing short of one of these two causes can be 
supposed to apologize for the disrespectful notice taken of a perform- 
ance, which in all respects is calculated to vindicate the taste of the 
age in general, and of the company at the London Tavern in particular. 
—- But, Sir, as I should be very sorry, if your agreeable miscellany were 
to be handed down to posterity, without being ornamented with some 
portion of this much-admired composition, I have taken the liberty to send 
you a few stanzas of it from the copy that is now in the press, and which 
is to be printed on a superfine, wire-wove, royal elephant paper, made by 
Whatman on purpose, and is to be decorated with superb plates from 
the first Artists, all of whom are to be Esquires. This edition is moreover 
to be illustrated with notes from ancient and modern Authors, selected 
(for this song only) by Mr. Boswell, assisted by the learned and ingeni- 
ous Rector of Birmingham — par nobile fratrum — I mean no pun 
respecting one Dr. Parr — I mean as Ї have said. — But, in consideration 
of papers being very much occupied with intelligence of various kinds, 
I am constrained to limit my quotations to a very small number indeed, 
sufficient, however, I hope, to convince you that they have wholly mis- 
understood the force and genius of this poem, which is the most wonder! 
— but I beg pardon, and will proceed without farther preface. 

I presume, they are not unacquainted with that maxim of the Roman 
post Segnius irritant, &c. which has been so often quoted as an excuse 

or our not ар the same pleasure from second-hand as from fresh 
jokes. I am aware that it will be necessary to claim this privilege here. 


89 The elder James Whatman founded one of the greatest ты mills in the United Kingdom 
and probably invented “wove” paper. The younger James tman, who inherited the business, 
died in 1798. See Thomas Balston, James Whatman Father & Son (London 1957). Elephant 
paper was a large-size drawing paper, measuring 28 by 23 inches. 
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It is impossible for me to convey your readers into the London Tavern, 
to place them there at the precise moment of time when our Author be- 
gins, that is about two hours after dinner. It is therefore to your recollec- 
tion of similar situations that I must appeal — 


The exordium is remarkably fine — 


“Good friends, now we're met to be jovial and gay, 
“Of th’ Election of Curtis to honour the day;” 


In a note on these lines, the author observes that on all great public 
occasions, it is necessary to call the attention of the multitude to the 
business of the day. He allows that he borrowed the idea of “Good 
friends” from the “Dearly beloved” of the Prayer Book, as it was dis- 
tinctly read in St. Paul’s, on December the 17th, A.D. 1775, “present Dr. 
Johnson and myself.” ; 


"Of the Election of Curtis to honour the day:” 


How different this from the dull prosaic Poetry of modern bards! 
To translate this into any thing like prose, you see it is necessary to read 
[it] backwards — 

"To honour the day of the Election of Curts,” 


But.as there are too many of's for the rapidity of prose, we must in- 
vert again, and for th’ Election of Curtis, make it Curtis's Election, а new 
reading, which by the bye, serves to convey a powerful idea of a man’s 
agency in own [his own? town?] election. — But who is Curtis? 


“Great BAKER and FISHERMAN too.” 


Here our author gives us a long Note on the use of expletives. I presume 
in defence of the too. — This we. shall not transcribe, but proceed. to 
another character of. Curtis, who is not only baker and fisherman, but 
also the chorus informs-us, is “the noblest of toasts.” — It is the peculiar 
merit of all great Poets, that the more you read their works, the more 
you discover their latent beauties — No true Critic can fail to remark 
the admirable connexion betwixt a baker and a toast, nor that subsequent 
and more important alliance between a baker and a wit — 


“Each cracks his biscuit, and each cracks his joke.” 


The note which accompanies this line discovers.a critical acumen rarely 
to-be met with: Our author enters into a learned disquisition on cracks, 
which he ingeniously observes are of various kinds; and he enumerates 
a series of cracks which he met with in the course of his life. He divides 
them into cracks material, or bodily cracks, and into cracks immaterial, 
or sonorous cracks. To illustrate е latter, the aid of Mr. Fuseli’s pen- 
cil 9 has been called in; and to give some idea of the former, the por- 
traits of the Baker and the Poet are introduced. + 


80 Henry Fuseli, the painter (1741—1895). “Cracks immaterial, or sonorous cracks” are, of 
course, firecrackers; “cracks material or bodily cracks" are crackbrains or in modern slang 
“crackpots.” т Ек , 
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The next stanza which I shall quote, (for as there subsists no necessary 
connexion between them, your readers wil! lose no more by what I omit, 
than they will gain by what I transcribe), I say, the next stanza is a sub- 
lime instance not only of the chastest and most correct versification, but 
also of that daring flight peculiar to exalted geniuses; I mean “the un- 
expected appearance of objects,” which, as the author of the Elements of 
Criticism observes, “raises an emotion, known by the name of surprise.” *! 

We have already seen our hero as a Baker, a Fisherman, a Toast, and a 
Biscuit and Joke-cracker. He now appears as a Prime Minister ** — 


“Politicians to Curtis’s Levee repair, 

“You'll find both the loaves and the fishes are there: 
“Supreme’s the felicity which we can boast, 

“While the Lonpon’s our Tavern, and BLEADEN our Host.” 


This Harlequin transformation of a Levee into a place of supreme 
felicity, and that, in its turn, into a Tavern, is a stroke of poetical policy 
which is rather to be admired than imitated. It is, however, a maxim with 
great authors to do something for posterity, and posterity will be pleased 
to hear that at the close of the 18th century a Tavern dinner is the 
supreme felicity “which we can boast.” 

After passing, by a quick transformation, to the “staff of life,” which 
is preferred to the Chamberlain’s wand, (and indeed is not quite so 
ready to deprive folks of their bread) our author returns again to his 
hero, as a Fisherman, and informs us, that 


"He a whitebait can hook — or harpoon you а Ware.” 


This last is an imitation of the stile and manner of Shakespeare — “Speak 
me a speech.” This occurs frequently — but the idea is poor and low, 
when compared with “harpoon me a, whale!” This is grand — sublime 
— it will be the watch-word of Greenland. : 
Our authors partiality for the word still is beautifully exemplified in 

the last verse — the only one І shall now dwell upon. 

“May his ovens still glow! may his ships still succeed! 

“By fire and by water a champion indeed; 

“May zeal for his cause in the Livery still bum! 

“May this grand Anniversary often return!” 


In one of the spurious editions of this admirable Poem, the following 
line is thus printed — 
“My zeal for his cause in the Livery still-born!” 


but the author assures me this is a blunder. 

The prayer that the grand Anniversary may often return, was sug- 
gested by an Irish gentleman, a friend.of the poet's, who in several public 
meetings objected to the practice of hàving anniversary dinners only once 


91 “But when a thing breaks in unexpectedly and without the preparation of any connection, 
it raises a singular emotion known by the name of surprise.” Henry Home, Lord Kames, Ele- 
ments of Criticism (Edinburgh 1762) 1 32. 

92 A levee could by definition be held only by a sovereign or his representative. 
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a year. Whether the Baker and the Fisherman will take the hint, is a joke 
[i.e., a biscuit], which has not yet been drawn out of his oven. 

I am sorry, that it is not in my power to do justice to the Appendix to 
this Song, which was sung on Tuesday se’night for the first time — It 
may be considered as a biographical sketch of the Curtis’s for “a thou- 
sand years hence” — for that is the precise time our author wishes for 
their existence. They are described as men who can “sail, preach, bake 
and brew;" and as to the hero himself, what between the Bank here, and 
the other in Newfoundland, 


“To him 'tis all one, be it cash, be it cod!!!" 


By the bye, the situation of the company at.this period seems to be 
alluded to in the following line: 


"Approbation we all must EXULTINGLY nod." 


This mode of expressing rapture by a nod is peculiarly fitted for men 
who enjoy — 
І “The supreme felicity which we can boast, 
“While the London's our Tavern, &c. &c. &e.” 


I have now, I hope, done away with the prejudices which led the para- 
graph writers to speak disrespectfully of a production that is ordered 
"to be sung annually," by an express resolution of a numerous meetin 
of the friends of Mr. Alderman Curtis. — I trust to your [the editors] 
impartiality for the insertion of this, and conclude, as our great Poet does, 

FAL AL DE BAL ALL. 


Chorus. 


P.S. An appendix is to be added to this song every year, and copies 
of it sent to Hackstrows Museum; and other public Libraries. 


“Jemmy Boswxrr has drawn down the vengeance of a satire upon him, 
because he very prudently cracks the bottles and biscuits of other people to 
save his own," the World observed on 7 July. On the same day the Public 
Advertiser published the following communication, the addresser, like the 
addressee, being most likely Boswell. 


TO JAMES BOSWELL, Esq: 


On the numerous attempts of the [Whig] Party to depreciate his ad- 
mirable Song for the Anniversary of ALDERMAN Curtiss Election. 


Boswxrr, go on, still write and sing, 
Nor mind the squibs of Parry: 

Still shew your zeal for Снонсн and Kine, 
A Tory firm and hearty. 


33 Rackstrow’s Museum, located at No 197, Fleet Street, was a precursor of Madame. Tussaud’s 
Waxworks, except that its interests were concentrated on “Natural and Artificial Curiosities,” 
chiefly of an anatomical nature. “Descriptive catalogues” of its holdings were published annually. 
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While you extol, in lively strain, 
A СтттгЕМ so virtuous, 

The envious rogues can only gain 
From your retort so courteous. 


OLD STINGO. 


But on 9 July the Advertiser published another communication which some- 
what negated the force of the previous one: 


^ A CARD. 


Mr. A[Iderman]n C[urti]s presents compliments to his friend Bozzie, and 
most earnestly intreats that before the next anniversary, he will expunge 
the following line from his song. 


“Hie to Curtis, my boys, he'll discount all your bills;” 


The A[lderma]n begs his friend Bozzy to believe, that he is by no means 
insensible of the vast poetical merit of that and every other line in the 
beautiful composition; but his worthy constituents, who are a “plain 
matter of fact men” unfortunately understand it literally, and he finds 
it extremely difficult to convince them that fiction is the very soul of 
Poetry. 


By this time the Ministerial newspapers had had their fun and, with the 
single exception of the Oracle, were content to drop the subject forever. On 
26 July 1792 the World even ventured a word in Boswell’s defense: “No man 
is honoured with more abuse than Jemmy BoswELL — and по man, to do 
him justice, seems to value it less. He would not give an old Sang for all they 
can say.” Thus encouraged, the Oracle of 1 September “honoured” Boswell 
with an additional column of “abuse,” entitled “THE CITY POSEY, / BY 
JEMMY BOZZY." The first part consisted of a poem with a somewhat be- 
wildering headnote: 


To Ѕтевмноір and Норкімз,8* from whose powers of Poetry every 
person of taste has so often received the most exquisite delight, the 
Lrrerary Wor p is now indebted for the preservation of THESE SUBLIME 
SrRAINS from the cruel and unrelenting hands of Oblivion. 

Our Reavers may easily recollect, that we lately announced Mr. Bos- 
wELL's ardent desire for the revival in his own person of the dignified 
office of Сту Port.That he has the strongest claims, cannot be denied. 
His genius is unparalleled in the Annals of Literature; and, although he 
be less courtly and melifluous than TAvron the Water Poet,” yet he is 


94 Thomas Sternhold (d 1549) and John Hopkins (d 1570) are remembered as versifiers of 
the Psalms, 

795 John Taylor (1580-1653), a minor poet and miscellaneous writer, was coarse rather than 
"meltfluous." 
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more grand and sonorous than Tom Durrey,®* more entertaining and 
inexplicable than the mighty Yenpa.?? But come forth Divine Вавр, thine 
own delectable effusion will best bespeak thy praise. 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS TO J. BOYDELL, Esq. 
ON THE RESIGNATION OF HIS MAYORALTY. 
By JAMES BOSWELL, Esq. 


The Мозк, sweet Sir, that with ambitious lay, 
Your greatness sung on your Triumphant Day, 
With pleasure sees your race of glory rm 
In the same splendor as it first begun — 

The shining circle of your Fame complete, 
Since here you rose serene — serene you set! 


Puoxsus, whose genial rays all fruits produce, 
And swell the barley grain for maltster's use, 
With light unsully'd and unweary'd force, 
Has now perform'd — with you — his annual course. 
His radiant beams, as quick, as warm, as clear, 
Shine thro’ my Garret as they shone last year. 
With the same heat he now my breast imspires — 
I feel — I feel — the same celestial fires; 
Before my dazzled sight strange figures dance, 
And Similes — and Rhymes — in crouds advance!!! 


As the true Drar, whether morning ray, 
On [Orf] evening shines, points out the hour of day — 
So I — by threats unawd — by bribes unwon, 
Revere the Ѕеттімс as the Кіѕзіҹс бом: 
To Merit true, with constant lines of praise, 
Mark out the use and virtue of its rays. 
Let mobs halloo or hiss, applaud or blame, 
My Muse's zeal and love are still the same. 


In various tongues last year she these disp yd, 
For which your Lordship knows she ne'er was pay d. 
Yet still unpay'd, with pleasure she reviews 

Her last year's labour, which she this renews. 
Rais'd by your noble liquors potent fumes, 

The grateful subject she with joy resumes; 

And to the pow'rs of Bees she sung before, 

Now adds much greater, and full twenty more. 


ж k k k k k k k ж k k ж ж 


(CAETERA DESUNT.) 


The poem was followed by a list of “TESTIMONIES FOR THE AUTHOR,” the 
point of which was that Boswell was just the person for the position of "City 


96 Thomas D'Urfey (1653-1723), a miscellaneous writer, whose songs were especially popular 
during his lifetime, was, like Taylor, now regarded with contempt. 

97 Thomas Adney, a Della Cruscan poet, who published first in the World and later in the 
Oracle. By this time he had obviously quit the Oracle. 
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Poet.” The “Testimonies” were signed “Yenda,” “James Boswell,” “Sir Watkin 
Lewes,” “Dactyl Poppey, Grub-street,” and “Abel Drugger, Tobacconists, 
and Sam. Capel, Cheesemonger.” The poem itself was probably intended as 
a joke. If Boswell actually did write it, then he wrote it in 1791 and sent it 
to Boydell privately, but it is certainly not written in Boswell’s usual style, 
and the several references to alcohol can be interpreted only as gibes at 
Boswell himself, Boydell having nothing to do with the brewing business. 
After this outburst the Oracle was silent until mid-1793. 

The Opposition newspapers continued the ridicule, much of which had to 
do with the Life of Johnson. “Dr. Jonson said that Boswxrr in his Memoirs 
of PAor1, had made a mountain of a wart,” ** the Morning Chronicle seemed 
to recall on 9 October 1792; “may it not be said that Mr. B. in his Anecdotes 
of the Doctor, has made a wart of a mountain?" Sometimes the Life was re- 
ferred to only incidentally. For example, on 13 November the Chronicle 
carried a burlesque listing, entitled “CATALOGUE OF WORKS IN THE 
PRESS, AND SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED,” which included such items 
as “The Literary History of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge for the 
last thirty years. Two pocket volumes” and “A Grammitical Dissertation on 
the Verb To Reform, shewing that it has properly no present tense. By the 
Principal of Brazen Nose Coll. Oxon.” Two of the items had to do with 
Boswell: “Boswell’s Memorabili; or, Conversation Anecdotes of all the dis- 
tinguished Characters in Great Britain during the reign of his present Maj- 
esty. Ten vols. quarto” and “Additions to the Life of Dr. Johnson, containing 
an exact Copy of his Account Book, and triennial Inventories of his Ward- 
robe, collated with his Taylors, Barber's, and Laundress's Bills; together 
with Memoranda of Mrs. Williams and Mr. Levett. By the same Author.” 
But, although the second edition of the Life was actually in preparation, the 
Opposition newspapers paid no real attention to it, and neither did the 
majority of the Ministerial newspapers, so that the work was again reviewed 
(24 July 1793) only by the Oracle: 

BoswxrL has added some new Anecdotes of great importance — How 
Dr. Јовмвом said that “Honce the cat was a fine fellow, though he had 
loved others better,” 1% and how when Lancron was praising a Wit 


he had seen but once, Tornam BEAUCLERC said to him, “See him ACAIN, 
Sir!” 101 


98 J have found no such statement in the Tour to the Hebrides or the Life. 

99 The blind and elderly Miss Anna Williams and the rude apothecary, Robert Levett, were 
members of Dr Johnson’s household. 

100 Life rv 197. 

101 Life rv 197. 
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Тніск Broop. Every body sees the excellencies of blood in great fam- 
ilies — A pure stream flowing for 600 years together is likely to be 
beneficial highly to man. Of this truth no man is better evidence than 
Mr. BoswEL. 

Јонмѕом indulged many of his prejudices, and tolerated him in blood 
and whiskey. One night, it seems BoswELL warm with the latter besought 
the Doctor to write the Memoirs of his House — The Doctor consented 
to do it in both Lari and Емстлѕн, to give a narrative of such dignity 
all the chance of duration that was practicable.1 

The jokes about Bozzy’s head are indecent and inhuman — it has actu- 
ally suffered from the blows he received. It is now a thick Ocravo. 


“The last . . . time I saw Boswell,” said John Taylor,’ “I met him in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. І... asked him if we should take a chop 
and bottle together. He said no, he was going to dine-in the city, and added, 
‘I must keep in with those men.’ His reason was, perhaps, that he might have 
a chance of being one of the city counsel, or of attaining some higher city 
honour, not without the attendant advantage of the good fare connected with 
such offices." But Boswell sang no more songs at the celebration dinners, and 
there is no indication in the newspapers that he even attended another city 
function. He may, however, have written songs for other occasions, for on 
22 January 1793 the Morning Chronicle published without comment the 
following poem: 

SONG 


Written by JAMES BOSWELL, Esq. and sent by him (he being con- 
fined through illness) to the Royal Academy dinner,!?* in honour of her 
MAJESTY’s Birth-day [18 Jan.], where it was sung by one of the Acad- 
emicians, and received with incessant bursts of applause. 


This is the day, 
The ails birth-day; 
The ve , Sir, when 
Well drink and sing, 
God save the King, 
And eke our own Rare Ben. * 
* В[имуАмтм] West, Eeg. 
President. 
Niggards of rhime, 
At such a time, 
Deserve the lion's den. 
T Tux Токин. 


102 Life ту 198. 

108 Boswell had been attacked by robbers on 5 June 1793 and was “confined .. . to bed in 
pain and fever and helplessness . . . many days.” He was still not “free from the consequence of 
the villainous ac on 31 July. See Letters п 446-447, 455. 

104 Taylor 1 215. 

196 The Academy had elected Boswell Secretary for Foreign Correspondence in 1791, but Bos- 
well did not attend this particular dinner, being, in fact, ill (Papers хуш 193). 
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You'll all agree 
To drink with me, 
The health of our Rane Brew. 


The human mind 
Can never find 

A theme so good again; 
To one and all, 


Both great and small, 
Fill up to our Rare BEN. 


Some one I ween, 
May tell the Queen 
That I have wrote again 
On her birth-day 
To while away 
The time of our Rane BEN. 


Then be it so, 

For well I know, 
Her Majesty will then 

Applaud the thing, 

And tell the King, 
How I respect Баве BEN. 


Then fill the glass, 
And let it pass; 
And when ’ts passed, why then 
Give unto me 
One glass, d'ye see, 
To drink with our Rare BEN. 
The Morning Chronicle did not knowingly print forgeries, and, when an 
"evening paper" charged that this poem was a forgery, the Chronicle pre- 
sented (25 Jan 1793) a letter from “AN ASSOCIATE,” denying the charge. 
The “ASSOCIATE” had himself, no doubt, submitted the poem, and the 
Chronicle had seen no reason to question its authenticity. Whether its au- 
thenticity should be questioned or not is a matter of conjecture. 

The fact that accounts of his political activities persisted until mid-1794 
would indicate that Boswell was politically active until that time, even 
though many of the accounts were, one hopes, intended to be ludicrous. On 
11 April 1793, for example, the Morning Post informed its readers that "Mr. 
BoswELL has translated the Treasonable Correspondence Bill *° into verse, 
though the wisest men could not translate it into sense — Indisposition pre- 
vented the Bard from singing it during the Easter festivities at the Mansion- 
house!” On 2 October it added the information that “Mr. Boswzgrr is... 
employed in translating the dispatches of Sir James Murray 1° into verse. 


108 The Traitorous Correspondence Bill was introduced on 15 March 1793, passed by the Com- 
mons on 9 April, and passed by the Lords on 22 April. 

107 Sir James Murray, later Murray Pulteney, was at this time Adjutant General to the Duke of 
York in Flanders. Boswell would himself have visited the armies had he not been prevented 
by “the villainous accident" of 5 June (Papers хуш 194). 
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If he translates them into any thing that can explain them to the Public, we 
shall be the first to applaud his ingenuity.” And on 15 July 1794 it declared 
that “Mr. Boswex is determined to out-do his former out-doings, as he is 
at present employed, we understand, in versifying Mr. Dunpas’s Indian 
Budget in Erse." 1% There were three further mentions of Boswell. 

On 6 May 1795 the True Briton, which had replaced the World as the 
Treasury's favorite morning newspaper, reported that “Mr. BoswELL is so 
ill, that there is hardly a hope that he will recover. He is attended by Dr. 
[Richard] Warren and Mr. Cine.’ It is said that too free a mode of living 
is the cause of the present situation.” On 23 May the same paper carried the 
following obituary, supplied, no doubt, by the editor, Boswell's old friend, 
John Taylor: 

JAMES BOSWELL. 


The Gentleman who died on Tuesday last [19 May], has made such 
a distinguished figure in the Literary World, that he should not be suffered 
to drop into the grave without notice. 

His original powers of mind were not of the higher kind, but they 
were greater than has been generally supposed. He possessed humour, 
and was not without learning. — If he had cultivated his poetical talents, 
he would most probably have acquired no inconsiderate repute in the 
sportive province. His darling propensity was an avarice of fame; and this 
propensity he indulged rather by courting the acquaintance of celebrated 
characters, than by drawing from the resources of his own mind. 

He made his entrance into public life by an account of the famous 
PascaL РАО, and by the extravagant zeal which marked his representa- 
tion of the Corsican hero, Мг. BoswELr contrived to elevate himself. When 
he had sufficiently exalted the character of Paors for the purposes of 
deriving a reflected fame himself, he found means to get into particular 
intimacy with Dr. Јонмѕом, and of course became known to all the literary 
connections of the great British Moralist. By his intercession Јонмѕом 
was induced to gratify an early desire of visiting the Western Islands of 
Scotland, and Mr. Boswe xx had the pleasure of being the Cicerone to the 
Literary Leviathan, and of shewing him about to all curious people in 
the North. 

Of this expedition Boswell wrote an account, and in his History of 
Sam. Јонмѕом'ѕ Rambles, he did not forget to take due notice of himself. 

Mr. Burge was the next distinguished character with whom BoswELL 
connected himself; but as Mr. Burre shone with too great a radiance in 


108 Dundas presented the budget on 4 April 1794, and it was still under consideration. When 
this paragraph was written, Boswell was in Scotland, where he seems to have stayed for the 
remainder of the year; but it seems unlikely that he would have supported any bill proposed 
by Dundas, since Dundas had just (26 Mar) refused his request to be sent to Corsica as “Min- 
ister or Commissioner” ( Letters п 459; Papers хуш 270). 

109 зе. to James Boswell, Jr (Letters 1 465, 468) he was attended Ьу Dr Warren and 
“Мг. Earle, the surgeon." No "Mr. CriNE" is mentioned. 
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conversation for BoswErLr to display his transient gleams, he withdrew to 
the milder influence of Sir Josaua RExNorps, and continued to intimate 
with the latter till his death [23 Febr 1792] spread a cloud over the world 
of Art. 

Boswe 1's Life of Dr. [онмѕом is his principal work, and a very amus- 
ing one it is, for in a very whimsical manner he details the character and 
manners of one of the best Critics, and one of the soundest Moralists 
that this Country ever knew. 

It was BoswErr's intention to give a Biographical Account of Sir Јоѕнол 
Reynotps; but as the domestic particulars of that great Artist were but 
few, and as BoswELL did not profess to know much of painting, he relin- 
quished the idea; very properly conceiving, that it was the province of 
a Painter to raise a professional monument to the British Apelles. 

In private life BoswE. was entertaining, as he abounded in anecdote, 
and had a peculiar cast of dry humour, which induced his hearers to 
conceive that “more was meant than met the ear.” He was convivial with- 
out being social, for though he could partake of the laugh of the table 
with great glee, he never seemed to have any attachment to his most 
intimate companions, unless they could in some measure contribute to 
the extension of his fame. If, however, he was not very susceptible of 
friendship, or zealous in maintaining his connections, he was not male- 
volent, and never indulged himself in detraction. Give him but fame 
himself, and he did not mind how many partners he had to share it with 
him. 

As a father, he was as affectionate as his love of society and distinction 
would permit him to be, and in the proper duties of life, we have no 
reason to doubt that he was an honest man. 


A second obituary appeared in the Oracle of 25 May. The author in this 
instance was probably Peter Stuart: 


THE LATE JAMES BOSWELL, WHO DIED ON TUESDAY LAST. 


It is no bad sign of a man’s temper, whatever it may be of his genius, 
when all mankind familiarise him by some quaint appellation. The wealthy 
Laird of Auchinleck was better known by the term Bozzy, than the state- 
lier stile of an ancient and noble family. Upon this head indeed the subject 
of this article has himself said so much, that no reader is now to be in- 
formed upon a theme he so much delighted to discuss. 

There are a sort of ivy-like men, who must cling about some “Princely 
TRUNK” or other, to strengthen their growth by hourly “sucking of the 
verdure." One of this kind was BoswELL: he clung to Јонмѕом in this 
manner, and many think his embrace was noxious to that oak of the 
literary forest. We are, and have been, of a contrary оріпіоц[1]. 

To abandon the metaphor, BoswEt1’s book is one, that we can only 
know how to value, by reflecting with what delight we should receive as 
circumstantial a detail of the private manners of SHAKSPEARE. 

BoswrLL had a retentive memory, and some powers of imitation. In 
his conversation pieces, he preserves the characters of his speakers ad- 
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mirably; and many of them yield to no elaborated dialogues in any 
language. 

Mr. Boswe x's fortune enabled him to consult his ruling passion. He 
laid by at least a rHousaNnD per annum; !!? for his companionable qual- 
ities led him to be more absent from home than any man of his time. If 
the rigid sobriety of Јонмѕом could not repress his convivial indulgence, 
how could it be done “when riot was his care.” In the true feudal spirit, 
Bozzy quaffed libations too mighty for modern degeneracy, and cer- 
tainly hastened the close of a very harmless life. Of the many men we 
have met, Bozzy is one, whom none could behold without pleasure: for as 
he never affected superiority he gave little pain to the most irritable vanity. 


It is certainly true that no one had ever been subjected to so much jour- 
nalistic abuse over so long a period as “Bozzy,” and it is probably also true 
that, as the World had several times said, no one had minded it less. The 
one thing “Bozzy” could perhaps not have endured was neglect, and this at 
least he was spared. He would also have been comforted to know that his 
“Tory soul” was dispatched by Tory newspapers, which, in the final hallowed 
moment, had even spoken kindly of the Life of Johnson. Unfortunately the 
Oracle added a postscript to its obituary on 2 February 1797, when, under 
the heading, “Dr. PARR,” it announced: “This distinguished person has 
some thoughts, we understand, of writing the life of Јонмѕом. We know 
no one more capable of such an undertaking, nor is it so superfluous as some 
may imagine. All that has yet been done, has only furnished materials for 
the true biographer.” But by this time, one likes to think, Boswell’s soul was 
in Paradise with that of Dr Johnson. 

The Opposition newspapers did not mention Boswell’s death or Boswell 
himself thereafter, and they were also silent about Dr Johnson. But, when 
it came to Dr Johnson’s monument, the Morning Chronicle could not forget 
that the man, his principal biographer, and far too many people connected 
with the testimonial had been Tories. Since the monument was now all that 
remained of the group, the Chronicle took aim and on 12 September 1795 
directed one final shot at it: 


The Statues to the Memory of Dr. Јонмѕом and Mr. Howar !!? are 
now fixed in their places in St. Paul's Cathedral, but the Pedestals and 


119 "The Oracle's exaggerated notion of Boswell's affluence explains its attempt to extort money 
from him in 1791. 

111 Cadell, who was undoubtedly the author of this paragraph, had asked Dr Samuel Parr to 
write a life of Johnson as early as 15 January 1790 (Life xv 469-470); but Dr Parr never got 
beyond collecting materials. 

112 John Howard, the reformer, who had died in 1790. Both statues were the work of John 
Bacon, but the Chronicle finds an excuse for withholding comment on Howard's, Howard having 
been a laborer in the Chronicle's vineyard. For a photograph of Dr Johnson's statue seo Life 
гу 469. 
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inscriptions not being finished, the unhallowed Multitude are prohibited 
from too near an approach by a wooden enclosure. Besides this, there 
is to Mr. Howanp's a wooden Canopy, which, hanging tent-wise round 
the figure, secludes it from the eye, except by a peep through a rent in 
the blanket. To give any regular Critique on its merits or defects, from 
this cursory and partial view ... might be deemed invidious. . . . 

With respect to the Habit of Doctor Јонмѕом, it is not easy to say 
under what head it can be classed: — it is not Grecian, it is not Roman, 
it is not English, and, we suppose, must be put under the same denomin- 
ation with that loose attire with which Sir Goprrey KwELLER 118 and 
some other Painters decorated their Heroes and Heroines, and called — 
Fancy Dresses: so strangely loose, that it would not be possible for the 
wearer to walk across the room without dropping them off. These fan- 
tastic affectations were generally confined to persons of fashion, and 
those who were delineated in them might defend them, like the Clown 
in the Play," with — “Who shall dare to say these Robes are not 
Gentlemen-born?" But Dr. Јонмѕомѕ heathenish Wrapper will not come 
under any such title: it leaves him almost naked, and the first idea that 
struck us, on seeing it, were РОРЕ two lines, of — 


"E Lo, a Sage appears, 
By his broad shoulders known, and length of ears! 115 


His figure is Herculean, and so muscular and well knit, that future 
ages may mistake it for his Uncle Anprew, the great Wrestler and 
Вгиіѕег.118 — With regard to resemblance, we have no right to expect 
much in this Classical undress that will remind his old Companions of 
the appearance he made in a black Coat and bushy Periwig. But his gen- 
eral stooping attitude might have been somewhat hinted at; for, we 
believe, his most intimate friends never saw him lean his head upon his 
hand (or rather lean his hand upon his head) in the manner he is here 
represented; besides this, the head stooping down would have given a 
stronger shadow to the pent-house of his eye, and produced some Like- 
ness, and much more Character. The shadows from the boards that sur- 
round him might possibly give a false light: if they did not, the lower 
part of the left leg is out of drawing; but this we could not get near 


enough to determine. 


118 An English portrait painter, born in Germany (1646-1723). 

114 Winter's Tale V.ii.43. 

115 Dunciad 111.35—30. 

116 Andrew Johnson, who was also a bookseller, died in 1729. For an account of his life, see 
Aleyn Lyell Reade, Johnsonian Gleanings, Part X (London 1946) 7—9. 


Primitivism in Imogen 
By Burton К. Poruw 
The City College 


T WOULD BE not only regrettable but also remarkable for a work as 
ingenious as Imogen totally to disappear from view within a year after 
its publication, for over one hundred fifty years. In fact, it continued to have 
a wide appeal, at least in America; in 1804 the circulating-library catalogue 
of Caritat, a well known bookseller, speaks of its being popular because it 
“is of a chaste and virtuous tendency and will afford entertainment and 
instruction.” ! We might even speculate that it continued to exercise an 
influence, for one of the readers of the work in New York may well have been 
Edgar Allan Poe, during his 1830-31 sojourn at West Point or his 1837 trip 
to the city. There are striking similarities between “The Fall of the House 
of Usher” and Godwin’s novel: the name of Roderic, the unbalanced figure 
of sensuality; the song sung in each of the castles just before disaster strikes 
the structure; * the appearance of a “most abhorred spectre” who has burst 
open a door to warn each Roderic of his doom (Imogen 99); and above all 
the use and description of the lightning storm which utterly fells the houses 
of both Roderics.? 

The last word of the note in Caritat's catalogue also reminds us of the 
consistently didactic tendency in Godwin's novels, even these three of 1783- 
84, turned out quickly for ready cash from his publisher. Godwin's philo- 
sophical mind could not fail to express his deep-rooted convictions even in 
his hackwork. The message of Imogen concerned the foremost intellectual 
issue of the age, which had been so cogently expressed by Rousseau, in his 
Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, namely, the problem whether man's 
happiness diminishes as his technology improves and his government be- 
comes more complex. The preface to Imogen reflects contemporary interest 
in the whole question of primitivism, manifested in the current glorification 
of folklore, the enthusiasm for the spurious Ossianic poems, the keen interest 
in the published voyages to the new worlds of America and Polynesia, and 
1 See George С. Raddin's reprint of Louis Alexis Hocquet de Caritat's An Early New York 
Library of Fiction (New York 1940) 29. In Hocquet Caritat and the Early New York Literary 
Scene (Dover, NJ 1953) 30—34, Raddin indicates that this library of 30,000 volumes, reduced 
to 10,000, was subsequently operated by other owners, with “no view of it after 1810." 


3 "The Haunted Palace" in Poe's tale describes just such a valley as forms the setting of God- 
win’s novel. For the song deprecating honor in Imogen, see п 136. 

3 "The whole stupendous pile seemed rushing to the ground. A flood of lightning streamed 
across the scene. А peal of thunder, deafening and tremendous, followed it. now was 
vacancy” (Imogen п 166-167). Edwin’s use of a magic wand, of course, precipitates the downfall. 
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even the discovery of England's possibly indigenous primitives, at Stone- 
henge.* 

More specifically Imogen indicates its author's intense concern with Rous- 
seau's postulates concerning the degenerative tendency of mankind, as 
expressed in the Dijon prize essay. Godwin's intense respect for Rousseau 
as a thinker had been expressed by imitation, even earlier, in his Sketches of 
History 5 and by direct attribution in the Seminary pamphlet of 1783.? Later, 
in Political Justice, he acknowledged that the works of Rousseau had given 
him "stimulus" since 1781, a claim substantiated by the many citations in the 
work itself." To be sure, major shifts in Godwin's views on the role of adver- 
sity in exposing if not shaping virtuous character and on the role of a devel- 
oped culture in ensuring continuous progress, separated him sharply in 1793 
from the primitivism of Rousseau, and it would be well for students of 
Imogen to bear this difference in mind. 

In this early novel the period is obviously intended to be that stage des- 
ignated by Rousseau in his essay as the youth of mankind, preceding agri- 
culture — the latter being an accomplishment practiced only by the magician 
Roderic "through a wondrous art, as yet unknown in the plains of Albion" 
(x 154). It is a period before all government and organization save that of 
the family: *Of all the shepherds of the valley, there isn't one that claims 
dominion and command over another" (1 148-149). In this period, Godwin 
and Rousseau agree, men can speak and cooperate in temporary mutual 
undertakings, such as song and dance contests for the sake of public esteem 
(т 20—59), but in Rousseau this esteem is the first source of inequality? The 
setting in the novel is idyllic, in its primitive simplicity of wants and equality 
of relations, in both of which there is also a slight similarity to the final state 
of Political Justice (п 546-554) as well as to the fancied state of natural 
abundance delineated in the Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals 
by David Hume, Godwin's much admired precursor (Section п Part 1). In 


4 Atthe time of the writing of Imogen, Godwin himself recorded the measurements of the stones 
at Stonehenge on a paper preserved in the Abinger manuscripts, consulted in microfilm at the 
Bodleian Library. 

5 Sketches of History (London 1784, written several years earlier), Sermon V, p 131-133. 
His account of the evolution of language, from sturdy simplicity to decadent rhetoric, follows 
Rousseau’s in the Emile, trans Foxley (London 1911) 141-143, and praises the plain talk of a 
“state of nature," · EE: ` 

в An Account of the Seminary that will be .on Monday, the. Fourth Day of August at 
Epsom іп Surrey (Londón 1783) 4, 7, 19, 27, 36, 42, and 53. 

T See the Index of Political Justice, 1 li, and the acknowledgment, with reservations, in the 
Enquirer of 1797, 106. | 

8 A Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, trans С. D. Н. Cole (London 1913) 197. This edition 
will hereafter be cited. 
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tribute to Godwin's intention to instruct, the reviewers of the day accepted 
the settings as anthropologically accurate: “Calculated to revive ideas of 
the days of pastoral purity and innocence” and *Abound[ing] with tender 
sentiments, pleasing description, and an innocent simplicity of manners.” ® 
It is clear, in this vista of ancient Wales, that Godwin is favoring a golden 
age preceding culture, as constituting the acme of felicity. It is a time devoid 
of excesses, for the Druids praise temperance (1 174); of cruelty (1 4); and 
of insincerity, save that introduced by the melodramatic villain, the wizard 
manipulator of property. Simplicity is eulogized repeatedly (1 78, 109; п 175). 
The natural passions, source of anti-rational behavior in Political Justice, are 
said to be benevolent, especially in woman. The fair sex is given, as in God- 
win's novels after Caleb Williams, the quintessential role of exhibiting the 
truest examples of “disinterested rectitude” as well as the most “penetrating 
wit,” in contrast with “the strong, slow reason, the deep unfathomed science, 
and the grave and solemn wisdom” of man (п 9). Hints of the sources of the 
decline of future society are given in the misused learning and the misap- 
plied private possessions of Roderic, just as in Rousseau — who advocated 
the banishment of printing, “a dreadful art” productive of “frightful 
disorders”. (Discourse p 140). It should be remembered, of course, that 
Rousseau did not glorify the infancy of the race over the period which 
presupposes the development of language, tools, a limited degree of personal 
property, and a patriarchal and communistic social organization, a period 
“keeping a just mean between the indolence of the primitive state and the 
petulant activity of our egoism.” The steps of man away from this condition, 
now found among savages, have been “toward the decrepitude of the spe- 
cies” (198-199) Rousseau asserts, rather illogically in view of his prefatory 
warning that this happy state perhaps never did exist (155). In both Imogen 
and Rousseau's essay it was not government per se which introduced dis- 
sension and misery into the idyllic pastoral state, but rather an ambition 
to enjoy products requiring "the joint labour of several hands,” leading 
to inequality through large scale private property, especially in the cultiva- 
tion of metallurgy and agriculture (Discourse p 199-200). Roderic’s palace 
of false pleasure has ceilings, capitals, and furniture of gold and is sur- 
rounded by “a rich scene of vegetable gold” (п 156), tended by “crowds 
of degenerate shepherds” (1 89); these also serve the voluptuous feasts in 
a capacity of subservience, which Godwin fifteen years later speaking of 
English servants calls “slavery” with "mitigations." 1° Even warfare is alien 
9 The English Review 1v (Aug 1784) 142 and The Critical Review uvm (Oct 1784) 312. 
10 The Enquirer (London 1797) 211. i 
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to this pastoral life (178), and in Political Justice it was to be warfare which 
provoked Godwin’s strongest indictment of “political society” (PJ 1 7-8). 
Godwin’s condemnation of the division of labor, paralleling that in Rousseau, 
was always a note in his later writings, since he regarded most modern tech- 
nological advances as primarily instruments of further exploitation or meth- 
ods of producing quite useless or even harmful superfluities."" Yet he was 
quite consistently capable of praising automatic machinery which would 
almost totally relieve all mankind of manual or stultifying labor.” 

Imogen presents another theme dear to the disputants over primitivism, 
the relative advantages of the primitive state over those of a state which 
permits the testing of virtue by adversity. For the purpose of motivating his 
tale, Godwin does speak of the virtue of Imogen and Edwin as “the purer 
and the more benevolent, in that they had passed through the fields of trial” 
(тт 175). The contrast, however, between vice and virtue, good and evil, is 
not basic to the tendency of the story itself, since it is largely an intuitive 
goodness which protects the heroine, as in Comus. “Happiness in this sub- 
lunary state can scarcely be felt, but by a comparison with misery” (1 10) 
is a statement applying to the satiety of the over-indulged Roderic, not to 
the “envied simplicity — venerable ignorance — plenteous poverty” of the 
shepherds. Despite his Socratic emphasis upon virtue through knowledge 
ten years later, in Political Justice, Godwin specifically then tries to exempt 
humanity from the need for participating in diametrically opposed expe- 
riences in order to make correct choices. “It is no more reasonable to suppose 
that virtue cannot be matured without injustice, than to believe . . . that 
human happiness cannot be secured without imposture and deceit,” he 
asserts (PJ п 7-8). His position in Imogen is basically no different, although 
the dramatic confrontation of innate virtue with powerful injustice, enforced 
with a Mephistophelean range of temptations, constitutes a standard, 
didactic plot far older than that of Pamela. 

-The goodness of Imogen is not totally intuitive, however; for Godwin, 
fresh from considering the ideal environment that his proposed seminary 
was to provide for a select group of children, allows for the humanizing 
effects of the perfect, shepherd existence. In the role of a modern utilitarian 
Roderic tempts her with a knowledge intended “to enlarge our sphere of 
sensation and to extend the sources of happiness” (1 171), a knowledge, he 
adds, which will make her more “generous and benevolent” to parents and 


11 Political Justice п 437 and 514; cf Imogen 1 106 for the sensual refinements of Roderic. 
12 Political Justice п 503 and Thoughts on Man (London 1831) 199. 
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friends. Imogen’s answer relies on the far from primitive exaltation of the 
mind, that “nobler part.” Roderic then judges her to be “too well fortified 
with the prejudices of education and the principles of an imaginary virtue 
to be reduced by an assault” through knowledge. Since even his direct 
enticements of her senses fail, we can assume that “Mens sana in sano 
corpore [politico]" will still prevail over the beguiling landowners and en- 
slavers of mankind. Symbolically, Roderic aims to curtail the equality and 
freedom of mankind in this Celtic utopia, and symbolically he is defeated, 
as he will be after the French Revolution, by a combination of "innate 
dignity and omnipotence in virtue" (п 72) and of the pursuit of “unblem- 
ished truth" (1 82) and *benevolence and justice" (1 150). These rather 
discrete elements can “burst forth again more illustrious than ever,” after the 
fall of the house of Roderic (п 72), in the dawn of humanity and in the 
_ “dawn” of 1789. In a sense, therefore, one of Godwin's earliest novels is a 
prelude to his solid contribution as a renowned novelist and thinker and 
indicates the important but equivocal role which cultural primitivism played 
in his works. 





Imogen: A Pastoral Romance 
[By Warm Gopwin] 


BOOK тне THIRD 
PURPOSES OF RODERIC.— THE CARRIAGE 
OF IMOGEN. — HER CONTEMPT OF RICHES. 
"Tu fatigue which Imogen had nudergone in the preceding day, prepared 
her to rest during the night with more tranquility than could otherwise have 
been expected. The scenes to which she had successively been witness, and the 
objects that now surrounded her, were too novel and extraordinary in their char- 
acter, to allow much room for the severity of reflection, and the coolness of medita- 
tion. Her frame was tired with the various exercises in which she had engaged; 
her mind was hurried and perplexed without knowing upon what to fix, or in what 
manner to account for the events that had befallen her: she therefore sunk pres- 
ently into a sweet and profound sleep; and while every thing seemed preparing 
for her destruction, while а thousand enchantments were essayed, and a thousand 
schemes revolved in the busy mind of Roderic, she remained composed and un- 
apprehensive. Innocence was the sevenfold shield that protected her from harm; 
her eyes were closed in darkness, and a smile of placid benignity played upon the 
lovely features of her countenance. 

Roderic in the mean time had retired to his chamber. His mind was turbid and 
unquiet. So restless are the waves of the ocean before the coming tempest. They 
assume a darker hue, and reflect а more cloudy heaven. They roll this way and 
that in a continual motion, and yet without any direction, till the loud and hoarse- 
echoing wind determines their course and carries them in mountains to the sound- 
ing shore. The mind of the victim was all quiet and unruffled; such is the kindly 
influence of conscious truth. The mind of the ravisher exhibited nothing but 
uneasiness and confusion; such are the boons which vice bestows upon her mis- 
judging votaries. — 

The conqueror, doubly misled by fierce and unruly passions and by his inauspi- 
cious commerce with the goblins of the abyss, retired not immediately to his 
couch, but walked up and down his apartments, with a hasty and irregular step. 
“Thanks to my favourable stars,” exclaimed he, “I am triumphant! What power 
can resist me? Where is the being that shall dare to say, that one wish of my heart 
shall go unfulfilled? Well then, I have got the fair the charming she into my power. 
She is shut up in a palace, unseen by every human eye, to which no human foot 
ever found its way but at my bidding. She is closed round with spells and enchant- 
ment. I can by a word deprive her every limb of motion. If I but wave this wand, 
the leaden God of sleep shall sink her in a moment in the arms of forgetfulness, 
whatever were before her anxieties and her wakeful terrors. In what manner 
then shall I, thus absolute and uncontroled in all I bid exist, proceed? Shall I 
press the unwilling beauty to my bosom, and riot in her hoard of charms, without 
waiting like meaner mortals to sue for the consent of her will? There is something 
noble, royal, and independent, in the thought. Beauty never appears so attrac- 
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tive as from behind a veil of tears. Oh, how I enjoy infancy [sic] the anger that shall 
flush her lovely cheek! Perhaps she will even kneel to me to deprecate that which 
an education of prejudices has taught her to consider as the worst of evils. Yes, my 
lovely maid, I will raise thee. Do not turn from me those scornful indignant eyes. 
I will be thy best friend. I will not hurt a hair of thy head. Oh, when her spotless 
bosom pants with disdain, how sweet to beat the little chiders, and by a friendly 
violence, which true and comprehensive wisdom cannot stigmatize, to teach her 
what is the true value of beauty, and for what purpose such enchanting forms as 
her’s were sent to dwell below!” 

Thus spoke the ravisher, and as he spoke he assumed, although alone, a firmer 
stride and a more haughty crest. Upon the instant however his ears were saluted 
with a low and continual sound, that became, by just degrees, stronger and more 
strong. The walls of his palace shook; a sudden and supernatural light gleamed 
along his apartment, and a spectre stood before him. Roderic lifted up his eyes, 
and immediately recognised the features of that goblin, who from the hour of 
his birth, had declared himself his adversary. He had been repeatedly used to the 
visits of this malicious spirit, who delighted to subvert all his schemes, and to 
Ђа е his deepest projects. This was the only misfortune, the sovereign of the hills 
had ever known; this was the only instance in which he had at any time been 
taught what it was to have his power controled and his nod unobeyed. He had 
often sought, by means of the confederacy he held with other spirits of the infer- 
nal regions, to restrain his enemy, or by punishment and suffering to make him 
rue his opposition. But the goblin he had to encounter, though not the most potent, 
was of all the rest the most crafty in his wiles, and the most abundant in expedients. 
As many times as his fellows had by the instigation of Roderic undertaken to 
encounter him, so often had they in the end been eluded and defeated. The con- 
test was now given up, and the goblin was at liberty to haunt and threaten his 
impotant adversary as much as he pleased. 

“Roderic,” cried he, with a harsh and unpleasant accent, “I am come to humble 
the haughtiness of thy triumph, and to pull down thy aspiring thoughts. Impotent 
and rancorous mortal! Know, that innocence is defended with too strong a shield 
for thee to pierce! Boast not thyself of the immensity of thy walls, and put no 
confidence in the subtlety of thy enchantments. Before the mightiness that waits 
on innocence, they are not less impotent than the liquid wax, or the crumbling 
ruin. Learn, oh presumptuous mortal, that sacred and unyielding chastity is invul- 
nerable to all the violence of men, and all the stratagems of goblins. I would not 
name to thee so salutary an advice as to dismiss thy innocent and unsuspicious 
prize, did not I know thee too obstinate and headstrong to listen to the voice of 
wisdom. Essay then thy base and low-minded temptations, thy corrupt and 
sophistical reasonings, to tarnish the unsullied purity of her mind, and it is well. 
If by such a wretch as thee she can be seduced from the obedience of virtue and 
the Gods, then let her fall. She were then a victim worthy of thee. But if thou 
essayest the means of tyranny and force, the attempt will be fatal to thee. I will 
in that case enjoy my vengeance; I will triumph in thy desolation. In the hour then 
of action and enterprise, remember me!” 
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With these words the spectre vanished from his sight. Roderic was inflamed 
with anger and disgust; but he had none, upon whom to wreak his revenge. His 
heart boiled with the impotence of malice. “What,” cried he, “am I to be bounded 
and hedged in, in all my exploits? Am I to be curbed and thwarted in every wish 
of my heart? This, this was nearest to me. This was the first pursuit of my life in 
which my whole heart was engaged; the first time I ever felt a passion that de- 
served the name of love. But be it so: I was born with wild and impetuous passions 
only to have them frustrated; I was endowed with supernatural powers, and 
inherited all my mother’s skill, only to be the more signally disappointed. Still 
however I will not shrink, I will not yield an inch to my adversary. I am bid, 
it seems, to tempt her, and endeavour to stain the purity of her mind. Yes, I will 
tempt her. It is not for an artless and uninstructed shepherdess to defeat my wiles 
and baffle all my incitements. I will dazzle her senses with all the attractions that 
the globe of earth has to boast. I will wind me into her secret heart. Thou damned, 
unpropitious goblin, who seekest to oppose thyself to my happiness, I will but, 
by thy warning, gain a completer triumph! I will subdue her will. She shall crown 
my wishes with ripe, consenting beauty. Long shall she remain the empress of 
my heart, and partner of my bed. In her I will hope to find those simple, artless, and 
engaging charms, which in vain I have often sought in the band of females, that 
reside beneath my roof, and wait upon my nod.” 

Imogen, though considerably indisposed by the fatigue and terrors of the pre- 
ceding day, shook off however that placid and refreshing sleep which had weighed 
down her eyelids, long before Roderic deserted the couch of luxury. Two of the 
female attendants belonging to the castle had slept in the same apartment with 
her, and soon, perceiving her in motion, followed her example, and officiously 
pressed around her. One of them took up a part of the garb of the fair shep- 
herdess, and offered to assist her in adjusting it. “I thank you,” cried Imogen, with 
the utmost simplicity, “for your good-nature; but 1 am pretty well now; and every 
body dresses herself that is not sick.” The inartificial decorations of her person 
were quickly adjusted. The delicate proportion of her limbs was hid beneath a 
russet mantle; her fair and flowing tresses were disposed in a braid round her head, 
and she took her straw hat in her hand. “Well,” said she, “I am obliged to you for 
your favours. I dare say it was best for me, though at the time I thought otherwise. 
For my head ached very much, and I was so weak — It was wrong for me to think 
of going any farther. — Ah, but then, what have my poor father and mother done 
all the while? Have not they missed their Imogen, and wondered what was become 
of her, and been quite sad and forlorn for fear she should have come to any harm? 
Well, I do not know whether I was not right too. For their ease was of more con- 
sequence than mine. I cannot tell. However I will not now keep them in pain. 
So good morning to you, my dear kind friends!” And saying this she was tripping 
away. 

But as she drew towards the door, one of the attendants, with a gentle force, 
took hold of her hand. “Do not go yet, sweet Imogen,” cried she. “We want a little 
more of your company. We have done you all the service in our power, and you 
have not paid us for it. We will not ask any thing hard and unreasonable of you. 
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Only comply with us in this one thing, to stay with us a few hours, and let us 
know a little better the worth of that amiable female we have endeavoured to 
oblige.” “Indeed, indeed,” replied Imogen, “I cannot. I am not used to be obsti- 
nate; and you are so kind and fair spoken, that it goes to my heart to refuse you. 
But I would not for the world keep my dear, good Edith in a moment's suspense. 
But since you are so desirous of being acquainted with me, repair as soon and as 
often as you please to my father's cot, that lies on the right hand side of the valley, 
about a mile from the sea, and just beside the pretty brawling brook of Towey. 
There I will treat you with the nicest apples and the richest cream. And I would 
treat you with better, if I knew of any thing better, that I might thank you for 
your goodness. Farewell” added she, and affectionately pressed the hand that was 
still untwined with her's. 

"No, Imogen, no, you must not leave us thus. Though we would have done 
a thousand times more than we have for your own sake, who are so simple 
and so good, it is yet fit that you should know, that we are not mistresses 
here, and that all we have done has been by the orders of the lord of 
this rich mansion. He will not therefore forgive us, if we suffer you to depart before 
he has seen you, and expressed for you that kindness which induced him to take 
you under his protection.” “Heavens!” replied the shepherdess “this is all ceremony 
and folly, and therefore cannot be of so much consequence as the peace of my 
father, and the consolation of my mother. Tell him, that I thank him, and that my 
father shall thank him too, if he will come to our hut. Tell him that I am sorry 
for my foolish weakness, that gave him so much trouble, and made me be so 
needlessly frightened, when we came to a place where I have met with nothing 
but kindness; but I could not help it. And so that is enough; for if my Edwin had 
been in his place, and had seen a stranger shepherdess in the distress that I was, 
he would surely have done as much. 

“Say so to your lord, as you call him, for I would not seem ungrateful. But yet 
I will thank you a great deal more than I do him. For what did he do for me? 
He took me, and hurried me away, and paid no attention to my tears and expostu- 
lations. Well, but I need not have been alarmed. So it seems. But I did not like 
his looks; they were not kind and good-natured, but fierce and frightful. And so 
as soon as he had brought me here, much against my will, he went away and left 
me. So much the better. And then you came and took care of me, and he desired 
you to do so. That was well enough. But I am more obliged to you for your kind- 
ness and assiduity, than I am to him only for thinking of it. And then to tell you 
the truth, but I ought not to say so to you who are his friends, there is something 
about him, I cannot tell what, that does not please me at all. He looks discon. 
tented, and fierce, as if there was no such thing as soothing and managing 
him. But why do I say all this? Pray now let me go, let me go to my dear, dear 
mother.” 

“Sweet Imogen,” replied the attendant, who seemed to take the lead in the 
circle, “how lovely and amiable are you even in your resentments! They are not 
with you a morose and gloomy sullenness brooding over imaginary wrongs, and 


collecting venom and malice from every corner to the heart. In your breast anger 
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itself takes a milder form, and is gentle, generous and gay. Yet why, my Imogen, 
should you harbour any anger against your protector? 

Such was the honest and artless dialogue of Imogen. The attendants rather 
endeavoured to beguile the time, by dexterously starting new topics of conversa- 
tion, upon which Imogen delivered her plain and natural sentiments with the 
utmost sincerity, than to detain her by open force. At length one of them slipped 
out, and hastened to acquaint Roderic with the impatience of his prize, and to 
communicate to him the substance of those artless hints, which, in the hands of 
so skilful and potent an impostor, might be of the greatest service. Roderic imme- 
diately rose. But as he was desirous to decorate his person with the nicest skill, in 
order to make the most favourable impression upon his mistress, he ordered the 
attendant, with some of her companions, to wait upon Imogen. He commissioned 
them, if it were necessary, to inform her of the absolute impossibility of her quitting 
the castle, and to persuade her to walk in the meadows adjoining, that she might 
observe the riches of their possessor; how fertile were the soil, and how fair and 
numerous the flocks. 

The patience of Imogen, in the mean time, was nearly exhausted. Her simplicity 
could no longer be duped. Though unused to art, it was imposssible for her not at 
length to perceive the art by which the conversation was lengthened, and her 
ardent desire to set out for the cottage of her father, eluded. She was just beginning 
to expostulate upon this ungenerous stratagem, when three or four of those females, 
whom Roderic had dispatched entered the apartment. “Well,” cried Imogen, “you 
have borne my message to my deliverer, now then let me go.” “Our lord,” replied 
the attendant, “is just risen. He will but adjust his apparel, and will immediately 
pay you those respects in person which he can by no means think of omitting.” 
“Alas, alas,” cried the shepherdess, half distressed, “what is the meaning of all 
this? What is intended by a language so foreign to the homeliness of the shep- 
herd's cot, and the admirable simplicity of pastoral life? I know not what title 1 
have, a poor, unpretending virgin, to the respects of this lord; but surely if they 
meaned me well, they would be less hollow and absurd. Would there not be much 
more respect, much more civility, in permitting me to follow my own inclinations, 
without this arbitrary and ungrateful restraint?" “Shepherdess,” replied the attend- 
ant, ^we are not used to dispute the orders of our master. We would oblige you 
if it were in our power. Impute not therefore to us any thing unfriendly; and as 
for Roderic, he is too good, and too amiable, not to be able to satisfy you about 
his conduct the moment he appears.” “Your master! and your lord!” replied 
Imogen, with a tone of displeasure, "I understand not these words. The Gods 
have made all their rational creatures equal. If they have made one strong and 
another weak, it is for the purpose of mutual benevolence and assistance, and not 
for that of despotism and oppression. Of all the shepherds of the valley, there is 
not one that claims dominion and command over another. There is indeed an 
obedience due from children to their parents, and from a wife to her husband. But 
ye cannot be his children; for he is young and blooming. And but one of you can 
be his wife; so that that cannot be the source of his authority. What a numerous 
family has this Roderic? Does that I wonder, make him happier than his fellows?” 
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“Imogen,” said one of the train, “will you walk with us along the meadow, by 
the side of that hazel copse? The morning is delightful, the sun shines with a mild 
and cheering heat, the lambs frisk along the level green, and the birds, with their 
little throats, warble each a different strain.” The mind of Imogen was highly 
susceptible to the impression of rural beauties. She had that placid innocence, 
that sweet serenity of heart, which best prepares us to relish them. Seeing therefore, 
that she was a prisoner, and that it was in vain to struggle and beat her wings 
against the wiry inclosure, she submitted. “Ah! unjust, unkind associates!” ex- 
claimed Imogen, “ye can obey the dictates of a man, who has no right to your 
obedience, and ye can turn a deaf ear to the voice of benevolence and justice! 
Set me at liberty. This man has no right to see me, and I will not see him. I, that 
have been used to wander as free as the inmates of the wood, or the winged inhab- 
itants of air, shall I be cooped up in a petty cage, have all my motions dictated, 
and all my walks circumscribed? Indeed, indeed, I will not. Imogen can never 
submit to so ignominious a restraint. She will sooner die.” 

“Why, my lovely maiden,” replied the other, “will you think so harshly of our 
lord? He does not deserve these uncandid constructions; he is all gentleness and 
goodness. Suspend therefore your impatience for a moment. By and by you may 
represent to him your uneasiness, and he will grant you all the wishes of your 
heart. Till then, amiable girl, compose your spirits, and give us cause to believe, 
that you place that confidence in us, which for the world we would not deserve 
to forfeit.” 

During this conversation, they passed along a gallery, and, descending by a 
flight of stairs, proceeded through one comer of a spacious garden into the mead- 
ow. The mansion, as we have already said, stood upon a rising ground, which 
was inclosed on every side by a circle of hills, whose summits seemed to touch 
the clouds, and were covered with eternal snow. Within this wider circumference 
was a second formed by an impervious grove of oaks, which, though of no long 
standing, yet, having been produced by magical art, had appeared from the first 
in full maturity. Their vast trunks, which three men hand in hand could scarcely 
span, were marked with many a scar, and their broad branches, waving to the 
winds, inspired into the pious and the virtuous that religious awe, which is one 
of the principal lessons of the Druidical religion. 

At no great distance, and close on one side to the majestic grove, was a terrace, 
raised by the hand of art, so elevated, as to overlook the tops of the trees as well 
as the turrets of the castle, and to afford a complete prospect of all the grounds on 
this side the precipices. To this terrace the attendants of Imogen led their charge, 
and from it she surveyed the farms and granges of their lord. The view was diversi- 
fied by a number of little rills, that flowed down from the mountains, and gave 
fertility and cheerfulness to the fields through which they passed. The inclosures 
were some of them covered with a fine and rich herbage, whose appearance was 
bright and verdant, and its surface besprinkled with cowslips, king-cups, and 
daisies. Others of them were interspersed with sheep that exhibited the face of 
sleekness and ease, their fleeces large and ponderous, and their wool of the finest 
and most admirable texture. Elsewhere you might see the cattle grazing. The ox 
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dappled with a thousand spots, which nature seemed to have applied with a 
wanton and playful hand; the cow, whose udders were distended with milk, that 
appeared to call for the interposition of the maidens to lighten them of their 
store; and. the lordly and majestic bull. With them was intermingled the horse, 
whose limbs seemed to be formed for speed and beauty. At a small distance were 
the stag with branching horns, the timid deer, and the sportive, frisking fawn. 
Even from the rugged precipices, that seemed intended by nature to lie waste and 
useless, depended the shaggy goat and the tender kid. Beside all this, Roderic had 
had communicated to him, by a supernatural afflatus, that wondrous art, as yet 
unknown in the plains of Albion, of turning up the soil with a share of iron, and 
scattering it with a small quantity of those grains which are most useful to man, 
to expect to gather, after a short interval, a forty-fold increase. 

Every thing conspired to communicate to the prospect lustre and attraction. 
The birds, with their various song, gave an air of populousness and animation to 
the grove. By the side of the rivulets were scattered here and there the huts of 
the shepherd and husbandman. And though these swains were not, like the happy 
dwellers in the valley, enlivened with freedom, and made careless and gay by 
conscious innocence; yet were they skilful to give clearness and melody to the 
slender reed; and the ploughman whistled as he drove afield. But that in the land- 
scape which most engrossed the attention and awakened the curiosity of the 
tender Imogen, was the appearance of the fields of corn. It was in her eye novel, 
agreeable, and interesting. The harvest was near, and the effect of the object was 
at its greatest height. The tall and unbending stalk overtopped by far the native 
herbage of the meadow, and seemed to emulate the hawthorn and the hazel, which, 
planted in even rows, secured the precious crop from the invasion of the cattle. 
The ears were embrowned with the continual beams of the sun, and, oppressed 
with the weight of their grain, bended from the stalk. In a word, the whole pre- 
sented to the astonished view a rich scene of vegetable gold. Upon this delightful 
object the shepherdess gazed with an unwearied regard. Respecting it she asked 
innumerable questions, and made a thousand enquiries; and it almost seemed as if 
her curiosity would never be satisfied. Such is the power of novelty over the young 
and inexperienced, and such the influence of the beautiful and transcendent beau- 
ties of nature upon the ingenuous and uncorrupted mind. But it was not possible for 
the shepherdess, interested as she was in the uneasiness, to which she knew that her 
parents must be a prey, long to banish from her mind the affecting consideration, or 
to divert her attention to another object, however agreeable, or however fascinating. 

She had just begun to renew her representations upon this head, when Roderic 
approached. While he was yet at a distance, he appeared graceful and gay, as 
the messenger of the God that grasps the lightning in his hand. His stature was 
above the common size. His limbs were formed with perfect symmetry; the fall 
of his shoulders was graceful, and the whole contour of his body was regular and 
pleasing. Such was the general effect of his shape, that though his advance was 
hesitating and respectful, it was impossible to contemplate his person without 
the ideas being suggested of velocity and swiftness. His presence and air had the 
appearance of frankness, ingenuousness, and manly confidence. The natural fire 
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and haughtiness of his eye were carefully subdued, and he seemed, at least to a 
superficial view, the very model of good-nature and disinterested complaisance. 
His bright and flowing hair parted on his brow, and formed into a thousand ring- 
lets, waved to the zephyrs as he passed along. There was something so delicate 
and enchanting in his whole figure, as to tempt you to compare it to the unspotted 
beauty of the hyacinth; at the same time that you rejoiced, that it was not a beauty, 
frail and transient, as the tender flower, but which promised a manly ripeness and 
a protracted duration. 

Observing that the attention of those around her was suddenly diverted from 
the intreaties she employed, Imogen turned her eye, in order to discover the object 
that now engaged them. It was immediately met by the graceful and amiable 
figure we have described. But to Imogen that figure presented no such comeliness 
and beauty. For a moment indeed, nature prevailed, and she could not avoid 
gazing, with a degree of complacence, upon an object, to which the Goddess 
seemed to have lavished all her treasures. But this sensation vanished, almost 
before it was formed. The mind of the shepherdess was too deeply read in the 
lessons of virtue, to acknowledge any beauty in that form, which was not ani- 
mated with truth, and in those features, which were not illuminated with integrity 
and innocence. Notwithstanding her native simplicity, and the unsuspecting con- 
fidence she was inclined to repose in every individual of the human race, yet had 
the conduct of Roderic, as she had already confessed, displeased her too deeply 
for her immediately to assume towards him an unembarrassed and soothing 
carriage. He had seized upon her by violence in a moment of insensibility. He 
had carried her away without her consent. When she recovered strength enough 
to expostulate upon this, he endeavoured, by ambiguous expressions, to deceive 
her into an opinion, that he was conducting her to the cottage of her father. Sup- 
posing that, for reasons good and wise, he had introduced her into a strange place, 
she could not be persuaded that those reasons subsisted for detaining her contrary 
to her inclination. And independently of any individual circumstances, there is a 
native and inexplicable antipathy between virtue and vice. It is not in the nature 
of things, it is not within the range of possibility, that they should coalesce and 
unite where both of them exist in a decided manner, or an eminent degree. It was 
not the babble of ignorance, it was by an unalterable law of her nature, that 
Imogen had been displeased with the looks of him, who meaned her destruction. 
The animation that dwells in the features of virtue, is mild and friendly and lam- 
bent; but the sparkles that flash from the eye of enterprising guilt, are momentary, 
and unrelenting, and impetuous. The gentle and the inoffensive instantly feel how 
uncongenial they are to their dispositions, and start back from them with aver- 
sion and horror. Such were in some measure the sensations of Imogen, upon the 
re-appearance of her betrayer. She turned from him with unfeigned dislike, and 
was reluctantly kept in the same situation till he ascended the terrace. 

As he drew nearer, Roderic seized the hand of the lovely captive. In a tone 
of blandishment he expostulated with her upon her unkind behaviour and un- 
reasonable aversion. With all that sophistry, that ingenious vice knows so well 
how to employ, he endeavoured to evince that his conduct had been regulated 
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by kindness, rectitude and humanity. In the mean time the retinue withdrew 
to a small distance. Imogen insisted upon not being left wholly alone with her 
ravisher. 

Able to perplex but not to subvert the understanding of his prize, Roderic ad- 
dressed her with the language of love. Naturally eloquent, all that he now said 
was accompanied with that ineffable sweetness, and that soft insinuation, that must 
have shaken the integrity of Imogen, had her heart been less constant, and her 
bosom less glowed with the enthusiasm of virtue. Her betrayer was conscious to 
a real, though a degenerate flame, and was not reduced to feign an ardour he did 
not feel. Recollecting however the pure manners, and the delicate and ingenuous 
language to which Imogen had been inured among the inhabitants of Clwyd, the 
subtle sorcerer did not permit an expression to escape him, that could offend the 
chastest ear, or alarm the most suspicious virtue. His love, ardent as it appeared, 
seemed to be entirely under the government of the strictest propriety, and the 
most unfeigned rectitude. He knew that the inspirations of integrity and the les- 
sons of education were not to be eradicated at once; and he attempted not to gain 
the acquiescence of his captive by gross and unsuitable allurements, unconcealed 
with the gilding of dexterity and speciousness. 

But his eloquence and his address were equally vain. In spite of the beauty of 
his person and the urbanity of his manners, the shepherdess received his declara- 
tions with coldness and aversion. She assured him of the impossibility of his 
success, that she felt for him emotions very different from those of partiality, and 
that her heart was prepossessed for a more amiable swain. With that sweet 
simplicity, that accompanied all she did, she endeavoured to dissuade him from 
the pursuit of a hopeless and unreasonable passion; she enumerated to him all the 
sources of enjoyment with which he was surrounded; she intreated him not in 
the wantonness of opulence to disturb her humble and narrow felicity; and she be- 
sought him in the most pathetic and earnest language to dismiss her to freedom, 
contentment and her parents. 

The more she exerted herself to bend his resolution, and the more scope she gave 
to the unstudied expression of her artless sentiments, the more inextricably was 
the magician caught, and the more firm and inexorable was his purpose. Perceiving 
however that he had little to hope from the most skilful detail of the pleas of 
passion, he turned the attention of the shepherdess to a different topic. “Behold 
Imogen,” cried he, “the richness of the landscape on our right hand! The spot in 
my eye is farthest from the castle, and divided from the rest of the prospect with 
a tall hedge of poplars and alders. It is full of the finest grass, and its soil is rich 
and luxuriant. It is scattered with fleckered cows and dappled fawns. In the hither 
part of it is a field of the choicest wheat, whose stalks are so rank and pregnant, 
that the timid hare and the untamed fox can scarcely force themselves a path 
among them. Beside it is an inclosure of barley with strong and pointed spikes; 
and another of oats, whose grain, uneared, spreads broader to the eye. How beauti- 
ful the scenel I will not ask you, fairest of your sex, to give your confidence to 
unauthorised words. I will afford the most unquestionable demonstration of the 
veracity of my declarations. All these, lovely Imogen, shall be yours: yours exclu- 
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` sively, to be disposed of at your pleasure, without the interference or control of 
any. All my other possessions shall not belong to myself more than to you. You 
- shall be the mistress of my heart, and the associate of my counsels. All my business 
shall be your gratification, all my pleasure your happiness. Е orget then, dearest 
maiden, the poverty of your former condition, and the connections you formed 
in an hour of ignorance and obscurity. From this moment let a new æra and better 
prospects commence. Enjoy that wealth, which can no where so well be bestowed; 
and those gratifications, which so obviously belong to that delicate and enchant- 
ing form." 

The proposal of Roderic called forth more than ever the spirit and the resent- 
ment of Imogen. She did not feel herself in the slightest degree attracted by the 
magnificence of his offers. She knew of no use for superfluous riches. She felt no 
wants unsupplied, and no wishes ungratified. What motive is there in the whole 
region of human perceptions, that can excite the contented mind to the pursuit 
of affluence? “And dost thou think,” said the fair one, with a gesture of disdain 
that made her look ten times more amiable, “to seduce me with baits like these? 
Know, mistaken man, that I am happy. I spin the finest wool of our flocks, and 
drain the distended udders of our cows. I superintend the dairies; the butter and 
the cheese are the produce of my industry. In these employments my time is spent 
in chearfulness and pleasure. Surrounded with our little possessions, I am conscious 
to no deficiency; in the midst of my parents and friends, I desire not to look beyond 
the narrow circle of the neighbouring hills. If you feel those wants, which I do not 
so much as understand, enjoy your fond mistake. Possess those riches which I will 
not envy you. Wander from luxury to luxury unquestioned; I shall be sufficiently 
happy in the narrow gratifications that nature has placed within my reach. The 
gifts you offer me have no splendour in my eye, and I could not thank you for 
them though offered with ever so much disinterestedness. The only gift it is in 
your power to make is liberty. Allow me to partake of that bounty, which nature 
has bestowed upon the choristers of the grove, to wander where I will. Under a 
thousand of those privations that would render the child of luxury inconsolable, 
I would support myself; freedom and independence are the only boons which the 
whole course of my life has taught me to cherish.” 

“Your ignorance,” rejoined Roderic, “is amiable, though unfortunate. But your 
merit is too great not to deserve to be informed. Knowledge, my lovely maiden, 
is always regarded as a desirable acquisition by the prudent and the judicious. To 
what purpose was a mind so capacious, competent to the greatest improvements, 
and formed to comprehend subjects of the most extensive compass, or the sub- 
limest reach, bestowed upon us, if it be not employed in the pursuits of science 
and experience? Your abilities, my Imogen, appear to be of the-very first descrip- 
tion. How much then will you be to be blamed, if you do not embrace this oppor- 
tunity of improvement and instruction? Beauty, though unseen, is not less excel- 
lent; and prudence, though unpossessed, is of value inestimable. The poor man 
may be contented, because he knows not the use of riches; but, in spite of this 
contentment, it were wise to enlarge our sphere of sensation, and to extend the 
sources of happiness. 
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“If however you still maintain that lovely perverseness, decide if you please 
upon your own fate, but let filial piety hinder you from determining too hastily 
respecting that of your parents and your friends. Consider what a new and un- 
bounded scope will be afforded you, by the participation of my riches, for the 
exercise of benevolent and generous propensities. Your parents are now declining 
fast under the weight of years and infirmity. It is in your power to make their bed 
of down, and to enliven the ground they have yet to traverse with flowers. It is 
yours to wrest the sheers from the hand of the weary and over-laboured antient, 
and to remove the distaff from the knees of your venerable mother. Think, gentle 
shepherdess, before it be too late, of the heart-felt pleasures that await the power 
to do good, when attended with a virtuous inclination. When you wipe away the 
tear from the cheek of distress, when you light up a smile in the eye of misery, 
think you, that none of the comfort you administer will flow back in generous and 
refreshing streams to your own heart? Are these exertions that Imogen ought to 
contemplate with indifference? Is this a power that Imogen can reject without 
deliberation?” 

Imogen stood for a moment in a sweet and ingenuous state of suspense. She had 
a native and indefeasible reverence for every thing that had the remotest analogy 
to virtue, and she could not answer a proposal that came recommended to her by 
that name with unhesitating promptitude. She was too good and modest to assume 
an air of decision where she did not feel it; she was too simple and unaffected, to 
disguise that hesitation to which she was really conscious. “How false and treach- 
erous,” exclaimed she, “are your reasonings! Among the virtuous inhabitants of 
the plain, every one seeks to influence another by motives which are of weight 
with himself, and utters the sentiments of his own heart. Where have you learned 
the disingenuous and faithless arts you employ? To what purpose have you culti- 
vated them, and whose good opinion do you flatter yourself they will obtain for 
you? False, perfidious Roderic! the more I see of you, the more I fear and despise 
you. | 

“You would recommend to me your temptations under the colour of knowlege. 
Has knowlege any charms for the debauched and luxurious? You tell me we ought 
to enlarge our sphere of sensation, and to extend the sources of happiness. Wisdom 
indeed, and mental improvements are desirable. But the sage Druids have always 
taught me, that the mind is the nobler part, that the body is to be kept in subjec- 
tion, and that it is not our business to seek its gratification beyond the bounds of 
necessity and temperance. If I allowed myself to think that I wanted more than 
I have, might not the possession of that more extend my desires, till, from humble 
and bounded, they became insatiable? Were 1 to dismiss those industrious pursuits 
by means of which my time now glides so pleasantly, how am I sure that indolence 
and vacancy would make me happier? 

“To succour indeed the necessitous, and particularly my parents and relations, 
is a consideration of more value. But ah, Roderic! though you talk it so well, 1 am 
afraid it is a consideration foreign to your character. For my parents, they are as 
yet healthful and active; and while they continue so, they wish, no more than 
myself, for repose and indolence. If ever they become incapable of industry, their 
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little flock will still contribute to their support. They are too much respected, for 
the neighbouring shepherds not to watch over it in turn out of pure love. And, 
I hope, as I will then exert myself with double vigour, that the Gods will bless us, 
and we shall do very well. As to general distress, heaven is too propitious to us, 
to permit the inhabitants of the valley to be overwhelmed by it. And I shall always 
have milk from my flocks, and a cheese from my store, to set before the hungry 
and necessitous. 

"But were these advantages more valuable than they are, it would not be my 
duty to purchase them so dear. What, shall I desert all the connections it has 
been the business of my life to form, and that happy state of simplicity I love so 
much? Shall I shake off the mutual vows I have exchanged with the most amiable 
and generous of the swains, and join myself to one, whose person I cannot love, 
and whose character I cannot approve? No, Roderic, enjoy that happiness, if it 
deserve the name of happiness, that is congenial to your inclination. Forget the 
worthless and unreasonable passion, you pretend to have conceived, in the multi- 
tude of gratifications that are within your reach. Envy not me my straw-defended 
roof, my little flock, and my faithful shepherd. I will never exchange them for 
all the temptations that the world can furnish." 


END OF VOLUME I. 


(To be continued) 
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CAFETERIAS, Miss Caroline Jacobsen, Manager 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Patrick Joyce 
OFFSET MACHINES, Alfred Bresiger, Operator 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Ralph Carruthers, Chief 


PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, William R. 
Thurman, Superintendent 


PURCHASING OFFICE, Herbert Bouscher, Supt 
SHIPPING ROOM, William J. DeMascio, Supervisor 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Miss Marie Otto 


EXHIBITIONS IN THE CENTRAL BUILDING 


TEN CENTURIES OF FLOWERS, PLANTS, AND SIMPLES Main Lossy 
A vernal exhibition selected from the illustrated books and manuscripts in the Spencer 
Collection. Through May. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO THE PRINTS DIVISION Tamo Froon Corrmor Sours 
A selection of new accessions in the Prints Division, from old masters to moderns. 


JULIA SANDERSON — FRANK CRUMIT Maw Lossy — West WALL 
An exhibition of memorabilia on Miss Sanderson and Mr Crumit, the radio and 
musical comedy team. Through March. 


OLD VALENTINES Room 78 


© An exhibition of old valentines from the collection of Helen Adams Masten. Through 
March. 


= 
сє 
Q 
Кз THE POLISH UPRISING OF 1863 SEconp FLoon Connmmon 
: Qe 


An exhibit commemorating the 100th anniversary of the 1863 Polish uprising against 
Russia. Through April 15. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY OPERA IN AMERICA Room 78 
An exhibition based on the Music Division’s Americana Collection. Through March. 


JAMES I, ROYAL COUNTER-BLASTER OF TOBACCO Room 324 
An exhibition of his works from the Arents Collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 

WALT WHITMAN Tammo Floor Corrmor 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Тнівр FLOOR Connmon 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fist FLoor Connmon 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 
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On the cover: This woodcut of the columbine, herald of the spring, is 
selected from the Spencer Collection herbal: Ortus Sanitatis (Strassburg, 
Johann Prüss, ca 1496). It will serve to announce the Collection's current 
exhibition, "Ten Centuries of Flowers, Plants, and Simples’ (Main Lobby, 
through May). 


Correction: The description of the woodcut on our March cover was in- 
accurate. The volcano in eruption is not Vesuvius but a new one, labeled 
“Moto Novo” in the print, which was formed on Sept 29 1538, during vol- 
canic disturbances which destroyed the Pozzuoli region, “Agri Puteolani,” 
and the title concerns not conflagrations in general but this particular one. 
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Front Matter 


50 Years of Municipal Reference 


This March one of our oldest branches, 
the Municipal Reference Library, cele- 
brates the fiftieth anniversary of its 
establishment. The current issue of 
Municipal Reference Library Notes is 
suitably bound in a gold cover, and 
it contains congratulatory letters to 
Eugene J. Bockman, Librarian, from the 
Mayor, Comptroller, and, President of 
the Council of the City of New York. 

Some of the grounds for celebration 
are summarized in these letters. "For a 
half a century the invaluable services 
of the Municipal Reference Library 
have helped the government of the City 
of New York to keep itself well in- 
formed. ...it is now the largest munic- 
ipal reference library in the world... 
the repository . . . of nearly a quarter 
of a million books and documents deal- 
ing with every aspect of city adminis- 
tration. . . . a clearing house for the 
exchange of documents and publications 
between this city and 25 large cities in 
this country and abroad” ( Mayor Robert 
Е. Wagner). 

“I know, from long personal expe- 
rience, how ably your organization is 
prepared to serve every City depart- 
ment, every civic organization — in fact, 
every citizen” (Comptroller Abraham 
D. Beame). 

“It is a commentary on the excellent 
operation of the public library system in 
New York City, as well as on the enlight- 
ened attitude of our City administration, 
that the Municipal Reference Library 
has become . . . a nerve center that 
responds immediately to the needs of 
all the limbs of government" (Council 
President Paul R. Screvane). 

In the Chronology published in the 
Notes some high spots of the half cent- 
ury are: publication of the first number 


of the Notes, in 1914; establishment of 
the Library's Public Health Division in 
1916 and the City Planning and Housing 
Division in 1961; cooperation with citi- 
zens and elected officials for two major 
revisions of the City Charter, in 1936-38 
and 1961-62; preparation of special 
articles and bibliographies on: Health, 
Citizenship, Bridging the Hudson River, 
Municipal Landing Fields, Park Im- 
provement, Court Systems, Garbage In- 
cineration, Subways, Highway Traffic, 
Franchises for Taxicabs, Methods of Tax 
Collections, Free Ports, Social Planning, 
Nursing, Efficiency in Government, In- 
vestigations into Police Conditions, Per- 
sonnel Literature, Planning and: Hous- 
ing, The Mayoralty, Jet Engine Noise 
and its Effects, Islands of the City of 
New York — to name a few. 


16 More Years of BNYPL 


This Bulletin completed in December 
1962 its sixteenth year since the last 
Index of its authors, subjects, and illus- 
trations. An Index to Volumes 51-66: 
1947-1962 has been compiled by David 
Н. Stam; it comes to 50 pages and is 
now available at $1.50. (Still in print 
is the Index to Volumes 41-50, $1.00, 
as well as the Index to Volumes I-40, 
1897-1936, $2.00 [cloth $3.00].) 
Differences between the present and 
the previous indices reflect certain 
changes in content and emphasis in the 
Bulletin during the past sixteen years. 


-In the first five decades of its history 


the monthly contents mainly consisted 
of reference lists of works on various 
subjects in the Library's collections. 
With recent developments in biblio- 
graphical control in this country and 
abroad the need for such compilations 
has virtually disappeared. ile the 
Bulletin has continued to publish bib- 
liographical studies on many subjects 
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(see the index heading BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AND Cuxckusrs), these are no longer 
limited to Library holdings and they 
deal with more specialized subjects 
than the comprehensive lists of NYPL 
holdings found in the early Bulletin. 
Although the Library has not ceased to 
publish comprehensive bibliographies, 
those published have appeared as sep- 
arate monographs and have not been 
serialized in the pages of the Bulletin. 

The shifting emphasis of the Bulletin 
itself has been toward original critical 
and historical studies related specifi- 
cally or generally to materials in the 
Library's collections. It is hoped that 
this index will be as useful in drawing 
attention to the contents of the Library 
as in drawing attention to the contents 
of the Bulletin. 


Indestructible Voices 


"For the first time in the history of the 
talking-machine art successful records 
have been made of the voices of world- 
renowned singers, Edouard de Reszke 
(the greatest living bass), Scotti and 
Campanari (the greatest living bari- 
tones), and many other members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company." Thus 
the Columbia Phonograph Company in 
March 1903, announcing a series of Flat 
Indestructible Records whose quality 
“realizes what has heretofore been the 
dream of talking-machine enthusiasts. 
... They are true to life.” 

Like life, they were not all that in- 
destructible. Only the survival in the 
Record Archive of our Music Division 
of an almost mint set of the original 
discs has made possible the present plan 
of Columbia Records to issue “The 1903 
Grand Opera Series” in a sixtieth anni- 
versary pressing. Philip L. Miller, Chief 
of the Division, is supplying brochure 
material on the celebrities of the series 
and has told the story of the acquisition 
of the complete original set — and the 
1903 brochure. 
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Some ten years ago, a lady came to 
the Music Division and asked for advice 
about the value of some old records in 
her attic. She produced the brochure of 
“Grand Opera Records” as listing what 
she had. Her late husband, it developed, 
had been an early Columbia official, and 
it had been his task to demonstrate the 
set at the St Louis World’s Fair in 1904. 
After due demonstration and, according 
to Columbia publicity, the winning of 
a Grand Prize, the records were stored 
in the attic without further playing. 
Through the generosity of a friend the 
Library was able to purchase the lot. 
Happily they are mostly in excellent 
condition, and with a special stylus it 
has been possible to obtain excellent 
reproduction for the present dubbings. 

The voices of Reszke, Scotti, Campa- 
nari, Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, Su- 
zanne Adams, and other Metropolitan 
artists of 1903 have now been made 
Unbreakable. 


New Separates 


We have ш as separate р 
phlets the following recent Bulletin 
articles: Margin for Surprise; Reflections 
on the Pursutt of Excellence in Books for 
Children, by Ruth Hill Viguers (16 
pages, 30¢). Jemmie Boswell and the 
London Daily Press, 1785-1795, by 
Lucyle Werkmeister (58 pages, with 
some Rowlandson caricatures, $1.50). 


Irving S. Olds 


With regret we report the death of 
Irving S. Olds, Trustee of the Library, 
on March 4, A member of the law firm 
of White and Case, he was Chairman 
of the Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation before his retirement in 
1952. Prior to his election to the Board 
of Trustees in 1955, Mr Olds was active 
in behalf of the Library as a member of 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee and 
served for a time as its Chairman for 
Commerce and Industry. 


Early New York Naturalization Records 
in the Emmet Collection 


With a List of Aliens Naturalized in New York 1802-1814 


By Ricuarp J. WoLFE 
The New York Public Library 


MONG the 2,500 miscellaneous pieces accompanying the Emmet Col- 
lection upon its presentation to The New York Public Library in 1896 
were two manuscript lists of immigrants naturalized in New York Colony 
and New York State between 1740-1769 and 1802-1814 respectively. A 
transcript of the earlier of these lists, forwarded by the Secretary of the 
Colony of New York to the office of the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations in London pursuant to Act 13 George II (1739) and now among 
the records of the Colonial Office at the Public Record Office, was used as 
a prime source for M. S. Giuseppi's Naturalization of Foreign Protestants in 
the American and West Indian Colonies.’ The later list, containing the names 
of 115 aliens naturalized in New York City between 29 October 1802 and 
10 March 1814, has remained unpublished over the years. 

Both lists came to my attention in the course of work on a revision of 
Harold Lancour's Passenger Lists of Ships Coming to North America, 1607— 
1825, a bibliography originally published by the Library in May 1937 and 
to be reissued in a revised and enlarged form this spring.? In view of the 


1 The Manuscripts of the Emmett Collection number about 10,800, and they include one or more 
autographs of almost every man at all distinguished in American affairs during the Revolution as 
well as a number of earlier colonial documents and letters of more recent date. The collection 
was presented to The New York Public Library in 1898 by John S. Kennedy. The Library 
published a calendar of the Collection in 1900; this was reissued in facsimile in 1059. Some 
Emmet manuscripts of historical interest not described in the published calendar can be found 
listed in “Manuscript Collections . . . in the Lenox Building," Bulletin of The New York Public 
Library v (1901) 306-336 (the present documents on 393]. 

The Library classification for the two documents in question is: New York, Colony and State. 
Naturalization statistics, giving names, etc., of persons naturalized, 1740-1769; also a list giving 
names, etc., of immigrants, 1802-1814. 24 pp. N.Y. F°. 

з Volume 24 of The Publications of The Huguenot Society of London (Manchester 1921) p 30- 
40. The list was printed there in a rearranged form and frequently omits essential information 
soeh нз ODDS Ani names ог шоген: ИШ ой ЧЫ Tame МЕ. Because of this and 
obvious errors of spelling and transcription, plans are under way to republish the 1740—1769 
list based on the Emmet MS in an appropriate genealogical magazine. 

8 In spite of its delimiting title, the Lancour т үтү is not restricted to passenger lists 
alone. In reality, it contains citations to all known published lists of immigrants to North America 
before 1825 found in a variety of sources, including naturalization records, ration lists, records 
of indenture, parish registers, “protocols” (visa permits) of foreign lands, lists of entry kept at 
American ports, and oaths of allegiance and abjuration, as well as passenger lists. 
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obvious importance of such source records to genealogists and historians 
alike and because of the desirability of indexing the 1802-1814 list in the 
Lancour revision, it is published here. 

This list was undoubtedly compiled in consequence of the act passed on 
14 April 1802 (2 Stat. L., 153) which repealed the stringent naturalization 
law of 1798 (1 Stat. L., 566) and reenacted the main provisions of the law 
of 1795 (1 Stat. L., 414), the second naturalization law of the United States. 
The conditions required for naturalization under this statute were fourfold: 
(1) that the alien declare under oath before the Supreme Court, a district 
ог circuit court, or a court of one of the states or territories his intention to 
become a citizen and renounce all allegiance to a foreign power; (2) that 
he swear to support the Constitution of the United States; (3) that he 
renounce any hereditary title or orders of nobility in the kingdom or state 
from which he came; (4) that the court admitting the alien be satisfied 
that he had resided in the United States for at least five years and within 
the state or territory where such court was held for a period of at least one 
year. The act also prescribed a few simple modes and forms for registering 
aliens applying for naturalization. The law remained in force for one hun- 
dred and four years. It was modified in 1804 (2 Stat. L., 292), in 1816 
(3 Stat. L., 258) and in 1824 (4 Stat. L., 69) and amended in 1813. The act 
passed on 30 July 1813 (3 Stat. L., 53) permitted naturalization of persons 
who were living in this country prior to 18 June 1812 and who had made 
declarations of intention or were otherwise entitled to naturalization, though 
according to existing law they were alien enemies at the time. There was 
no federal supervision of naturalization under these laws. Each court admin- 
istered the law according to its own interpretation and even designed its 
own form for records it was charged to keep. The law of 1802 specified 
that such records were to contain birthplace, age, nation, and allegiance of 
each alien, together with the country from which he or she migrated and 
the place of his or her intended settlement. It was not until the passage of 
the Naturalization Act of 29 June 1906 (34 Stat. L., 596), setting up the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, that Congress enacted uniform 
rules and forms for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United States. 
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The Literature of Travel and the Mode 


of Romance in the Renaissance 


By W. T. JEWKES 
The Pennsylvania State University 
Who ever heard of th'Indian Peru? 
Or who in venturous vessell measured 


The Amazon huge river, now found trew? 
Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever vew? 


— The Faerie Queene, Proem, Boox II 


ITTLE has ever been said about whether the prose genre labeled “The 
Literature of Travel” is aptly so called. The label is a convenient one, 
of course, but to some extent it begs an unexamined question, namely: does 
this genre have characteristics which we commonly associate with “litera- 
ture,” not in the broadest sense of all that is written, but rather in the 
narrower sense of the body of writing which displays the activity of the 
human imagination, or, to use Frye’s formidable description, the body of 
“hypothetical verbal structures”? 

Calling it a genre does not qualify it to be considered as literature, since 
that word really implies “category” or “type” — a convenient way of indicat- 
ing that a body of writings has certain common characteristics. The question 
is: what are these characteristics? The subject matter of travel books is 
purportedly factual, but that would incline us to exclude them from the 
category of literature and to group them with the sciences of history and 
geography. Yet the best travel books have always had another characteristic 
which is not usually associated with the scientific description of the world 
and its events: an element of strong personal coloring, the stamp of subjec- 
tivity. Now if we can discern a degree of standardization in the subjective 
element, not in the assembly-line sense, but in the manner in which the 
larger literary conventions are standardized, we may hit upon a characteristic 
which we can justifiably call literary. Actually, a study of travel literature 
is appropriately like the study of cartography; as we go back in time, we 
find the elements of conventionalism becoming more and more prominent. 
In the nineteenth century, the subject-matter of travel accounts is conven- 
tionally chosen; in the eighteenth century, the manner is also conventional; 
and in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, not only are the matter 
and manner conventional, but even the very aim, intention, and philosoph- 
ical viewpoint of the travel writers are remarkably uniform. Compared with 
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the travel accounts of other periods, Renaissance travel literature bears the 
closest resemblance to another contemporary literary genre, the romance, 
and to the extent that it does so, it exhibits the influence of the most basic 
of all literary conventions: mode. 

Although we instinctively think of romance as having a very high fictional 
content, it is really not surprising that the travel literature of the period 
should be influenced by it, especially during the Elizabethan period, since 
the contours of what people then beheld as “real life” were unusually roman- 
tic. Ralegh, in his remarkable account of his voyage to Guiana, takes upon 
himself a serious defense of Mandeville's extravagances about the anthro- 
pophagi, so beloved of the Ripleys of the Middle Ages: 


Such a nation was written of by Mandeville, whose reports were holden 
for fables many yeeres, and since the East Indies were discovered, we 
find his relations true of such things as heretofore were held incredible 
... for mine owne part I saw them not, but I am resolved that so many 
people did not all combine, or forthinke to make such a report. (x 406) 1 


In the Proem to the second Book of The Faerie Queene occur Spenser's 
famous verses on the same subject: 


Right well I wote, most mighty Soveraine, 
That all this famous antique history 

Of some th' aboundance of an ydle braine 
Will judged be, and painted forgery, 
Rather than matter of just memory. . . . 


But let that man with better sence advize, 
That of the world least part to us is red; 
And daily how through hardy enterprize 
Many great regions are discovered, 

Which to late age were never mentioned ... 


Yet all these were, when no man did them know, 
Yet have from wisest ages hidden beene; 

And later times thinges more unknowne shall show. 
Why then should witlesse man so much misweene, 
That nothing is but that which he hath seene? 


Men like Sidney and Spenser evidently felt keenly the impact of their times 
as of an age in which romance formed the very stuff of life; when, in fact, 
there seemed to be a correspondence between the fancies of literature and 
the wonders of life which made it hard to distinguish between the two, 


1 All references cited in the text in parentheses are to the Maclehose reprint of Hakluyt's The 
Principal Navigations, Voyages, Т ues and Discoveries of the English Nation, 1598 ed, tn 
12 vols (Glasgow 1903-5). 
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as the royal reception of Pocahontas in London will testify. In fact, to any 
one who reads in the voluminous literature of travel, Mandeville’s book 


лауы у we SSH IRAN Deen d 


A Virginia Indian, from a painting by John 
White reproduced in the 1598 Hakluyt 
Voyages (Maclehose reprint 1903-05) 





seems almost to pale into insignifi- 
cance at times; yet although we know 
that the Elizabethan voyagers may 
have exaggerated for various reasons 
(for company propaganda, or to in- 
crease book sales), there is no doubt 
that the compilers of these accounts, 
Hakluyt and Purchas, had a more 
scholarly and less exploitational in- 
tent than Mandeville. Hakluyt him- 
self sensed the charge of exaggeration 
and tried to make provision against 
it. “If any man object,” he says, speak- 
ing of the accounts of the Friars, “that 
they have certaine incredible rela- 
tions, I answer first that many true 
things may to the ignorant seem in- 
credible.” 9 This is a pretty skillful 
maneuver, to throw the burden of the 
proof on the skeptic, but the fact is 
that in his day at least, deeds had 
come to sound like fiction, and I think 
it no coincidence that Lodge wrote 
Rosalynde while on a voyage of dis- 
covery and pillage. 

Despite the misleading label “epic” 
which has often been applied to the 
travel literature of Elizabethan Eng- 
land, its resemblance to romance has, 
of course, not escaped notice. It is 
often pointed out that romances most 


likely borrowed much superficial machinery from travel literature: the jour- 
neys, the shipwrecks, the narrow escapes, the captivities, the exotic settings, 


2 Philip Young, in a fascinating essay “The Mother of us all: Pocahontas Reconsidered,” Kenyon 
Review xxiv (Summer 1962) 391—415, traces the growth of the romantic legend about Poca- 
hontas from what appear to have been rather commonplace beginnings. 


8 In his Epistle to the Reader (x liit). 
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peoples, and manners. Such resemblances are fairly obvious, and where not, 
perspicuous scholars have pointed them out to us. But the more funda- 
mental similarities in viewpoint and literary coloring do not seem to attract 
attention. If any attitude is characteristic of romance, it is the idealized 
picture of the self which it presents. In romance, society does not appear as 
a significant force at work upon the individual, as it is in comedy or tragedy. 
And the similarity in the way in which both the romances and many of the 
best travel accounts of the Elizabethan period present us with this concept 
of the idealized self is so striking as to warrant closer attention. 

It is true that a large proportion of the material in the pages of Hakluyt 
and Purchas consists of ships’ logs, commercial reports, and, to use Raleigh's 
phrase, “those long lists of unknown names, of merchant promoters, gentle- 
men adventurers, intending colonists, and ships’ companies which give so 
businesslike an atmosphere to Hakluyt’s pages.” * There is, however, a large 
body of travel narratives, particularly those concerned not so much with 
trade and embassages as with accounts of discovery, colonization, and pirat- 
ical warfare, the best of which show a concern for narrative effect which 
clearly entitles them to at least initial consideration as literature. And, more 
significantly, these accounts are infused with the same spirit as that which 
moves in the pages of the better romances: the Arcadia, Euphues, The 
Faerie Queene, Menaphon, and Rosalynde. In particular, the voyage ac- 
counts present us continually with figures and themes remarkably similar 
to those which we find in Spenser, Sidney, Lyly, and Lodge. These figures 
and themes represent the same idealization of experience which has such an 
important bearing on our conception of “the romantic,” the peculiar mani- 
festations of which are the great virtue of Elizabethan literature. 

The term “heroic” is often applied to the travel literature of Elizabethan 
England, though usually without discrimination. The association begins 
with the narrators themselves. Drake is frequently singled out as a national 
hero. Robert Leng’s report of Drake’s exploits at Cadiz in 1597 calls Drake 
“our Ajax” and later compares him to Scipio, Hannibal, Achilles, and Hec- 
tor! 5 In dedicating another account of the same adventure, Henry Haslop 
compares Drake to Julius Caesar at his greatest. An anonymous account 
of the taking of Nombre de Dios in 1592 calls Sir John Burrough a man of 
"manifold good and heroicall parts" (уп 106). Ellis praises Frobisher in a 


4 The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century (Glasgow 1928) 193. 
5 Reprinted in The Camden Miscellany v (London 1863) 1-23. 
9 Newes out of the Coast of Spaine (London 1587). 
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pompous poem in which he compares the navigator's return to that of Jason 
bringing home the Golden Fleece (уп 231). To become aware of how much 
of a romantic convention these references are we have only to recall the fate 
of Ralegh, and of Essex, and in reading oft-repeated complaints like those 
of George Best against the “greedie desire" of the promoters of the voyages 
which so hampered their achievment (уп 298) we realize how much these 
seafaring heroes were actually caught up in, and indeed actually hamstrung 
by, the complex situation at home. One of the most charmingly "heroic" 
scenes in all travel literature, the account of what happened to Drake among 
the Californian Indians, demonstrates very clearly the shrewd caution and 
uneasiness occasioned by the hero's isolation from his society, and the 
pressures even at that distance of its complex strictures: 


In coming towards our bulwarks and tents the sceptre-bearer began a 
song, observing his measures in a daunce, and that with a stately counte- 
nance.... When they had satisfied themselves, they made signes to our 
Generall to sit downe, to whom the King and divers others made several 
orations, or rather supplications, that he would take their province and 
kingdome into his tend. and become their King, making signes that they 
would resigne unto him the right and title of the whole land, and become 
his subjects. In which, to persuade us the better, the king and the rest, 
with one consent, and with great reverence, joyfully singing a song, did 
set a crowne upon his head, inriched his necke with their chaines, 
and offred unto him many other thinges, honouring him by the name 
of Hioh, adding thereunto as it seemes, a signe of triumph: which thing 
our Generall thought not meete to reject, because he knew not what 
honour and profit it might be to our country, wherefore in the name and 
to the use oE her Majestie, he tooke the scepter, crowne and dignitie of 
the said Countrey into his hands. . . . (x1 121-122) 


The heroic atmosphere is there, even to the “Hioh,” which is strangely echoic 
of the Greek “То!” but there is a crucial reservation. Though Drake may 
have been compared to Achilles, it is obvious that Achilles would never have 
been placed in such a position. 

A consideration of the general heroic atmosphere of the travel literature 
of Elizabethan England is not, however, very illuminating, and at times 
may even be misleading, since most of the allusions are to classical heroes. A 
far more interesting and significant observation comes to light when we 
consider the remarkable degree to which these travel accounts conform to 
the specific biases of the Renaissance concept of the hero, most familiar to 
us as it appears in the romances of the period. It is no coincidence that the 
The Faerie Queene was dedicated to Sir Walter Ralegh himself, that inde- 
fatigable traveler and voyage raconteur. For the ideals of conduct which 
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are embodied in the heroic concept, and which lie at the heart of works like 
The Faerie Queene and the Arcadia, are in fact those which we find illumi- 
nating the pages of the best accounts of Burrough, Grenville, Gilbert, and 
Cavendish. Whether the stories of their exploits in search of the Northwest 
passage, in pioneering colonization, in the quest of E] Dorado, or in singeing 
the King of Spain's beard, were written by themselves or by others, the 
concept of the qualities of the leader, of the princely man, forms the cynosure 
of the narrative. "The Generall" as a title appears time and time again in 
accounts which are ostensibly factual narratives, and the repetitious nature 
of the attributes of such a figure impress upon us the well-developed, ortho- 
dox theory of conduct characteristic of the romances. Attitudes towards what 
is heroic change with time; that is why the term "epic" as applied to the 
Voyages is misleading. "No," says Kalander at the beginning of the Arcadia 
when he views the shipwrecked Musidorus, ^I am no herald to enquire of 
men's pedigrees, it sufficeth me if I know their vertues." 7 And therein lies 
the essential difference betwen the Renaissance concept of honor and that 
of Classical or of medieval times. It marks, I suppose, the change-over from 
what sociologists would call a “shame culture" to a “guilt culture." The word 
"vertue" forms a refrain throughout the best travel narratives and the 
romances. Both types of literature show remarkable correspondence in the 
detailed characteristics of this particular concept; parallel passages prove 
this time and again. 

The two major requisites of the virtuous man seem to have been wisdom 
and valor, sapientia et fortitudo, involving that cultivation of both the body 
and the mind so dear to Ascham. Describing the quality of Sir John of Bor- 
deaux at the beginning of Rosalynde, Lodge writes: 

Wise he was, as holding in his head a supreme conceipt of pollicie, reach- 
ing with Nestor into the depth of all civil government; and to make his 


wisedome more gratious . . . his valor was no lesse than his witte, nor the 
stroke of his launce no less forcible.® 


In the Arcadia, Daiphantus (Pyrocles) departs from the Helots to the tune 
of their "thinking it beyond the degree of humanitie to have a witte so far 
overgoing his age and such dreadful terror proceed from so excellent beautie" 
(p 47). The same qualities occur in N. H's description of Cavendish on his 
voyage of circumnavigation in 1586-1588. Cavendish, says this reporter, per- 
formed all his exploits "to the admiration of all men of Judgement"; he was 


7 Sir Philtp Sidney, The Countesse of Pembroke's Arcadia, ed A. Feuillerat (Cambridge 1922) 15. 
8 Reprinted by Clarke Conwell (New Rochelle, N. Y. 1902) 5. 
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in fact a man of “invincible courage and great good government." ? The 
important thing, however, was to keep these two qualities in balance; virtue 
is an activity, not a state. In describing the combat between Musidorus and 
Pyrocles in the Arcadia, Sidney forcefully emphasizes this point: 


` Their courage was guided with skill and their skill was armed with 
courage; neither did their hardinesse darken their witte, nor their witte 
their hardinesse: both valiant as men despising death. . . . (p 42) 


That passage might well have come as part of Edward Hayes’ account of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert on his last voyage: 


[He] did correct the intemperate humors, which before we noted to be 
in this Gentleman, and made unsavorie, and lesse delightfull his other 
manifolde vertues . . . [with the result that] he was refined, and made 
nearer drawing unto the image of God: so it pleased the divine will to 
resume him unto himselfe, whither both his and every other high and 
noble minde have always aspired. (vn 77) 


It is this activity which is directed towards the quality of steadfastness in 
all things. Musidorus takes occasion to rally Pyrocles on this point in the 
Arcadia: 


A mind wel trayned and long exercized in vertue . . . doth not easily 
chaunge any course it once undertakes, but upon well grounded, well 
wayed causes . . . I have marked in you, I will not say an alteration, but 
a relenting truely, and a slackening of the maine career, you had so 
notably begon and almost performed . . . whereas you were wont in all 
places you came to give yourselfe vehemently to the knowledge of those 
thinges which might better your minde; to seek the familiaritie of excel- 
lent men in learning and souldiery; and lastly, to put all these thinges in 
practise both by continuall wise proceedinge, and worthie enterprises, 
as occasion fell for them: you now leave all those things undone: . . . and 
subject yourself to solitarines, the slye enimie, that doth most separate 
a man from well doing. (p 55) 


Such an attitude is reflected almost detail for detail in George Best's eloquent 
description of Martin Frobisher as one ^who well understood the office of 
a Souldier and an Englishman," and who: 


chiefly respecting the accomplishment of the cause he had undertaken 
(wherein the chiefe reputation and fame of a Generall and Captaine 
consisteth) and calling to his remembraunce the short time he had in 
hand, determined with this resolution to passe and recover his Port or 
else to burie himselfe with his attempt. (уп 342) 


9 In Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1589 ed, 809. 
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The performance expected of such virtuous men was extremely versatile. 
Gone is the medieval chivalric concept of duties proper to classes; if any- 
thing, there is in this respect at least an approximation to the Greek ideal, 
where the great man is the man who is best at the things with which every 
one is familiar. There is a whimsical occasion for this in Lyly’s Euphues, 
when Fidus describes the king of the bees: 


The Kyng himselfe not idle, goeth up and downe, entreating, threatning, 
commaunding, using the counsell of a sequel, but not losing the dignitie 
of a Prince, prefering those that labour to greater authoritie. . . 20 


Set alongside an account of Drake’s manifold activity in Walter Bigges’ nar- 
rative of the voyage to the West Indies in 1589, the picture of the king of 
the bees forms an amusing parallel: 


I doe wrong if I should forget the к example of the Generall in this 
place, who to encourage others, and to hasten the getting of fresh water 
aboord the ships, tooke no lesse paine himselfe then the meanest . . . hav- 
ing alwaies so vigilant a care and foresight in the good ordering of his 
Fleete, accompanying them, as it is sayde, with such wonderfull travell 
of body, as doubtlesse had he bene the meanest person, as he was the 
chiefest, he had yet deserved the first place of honour. . . . (x 128) 


Disciplined endurance seems to thrive best on adversity, and consequently 
dangerous conditions are almost a requisite for the nourishing of this kind 
of virtue. Sidney's concept of valor appears thus: 


As me honor is not onely gotten and borne by paine, and daunger, but 
must be nurst by the like, or els vanisheth as soone as it appears in the 
world: so naturall hunger thereof (which was in Pyrocles) suffered him 
not to account a resting seate of that, which ever riseth, or falleth, but 
still to make one action beget another; whereby his doings might send his 
praise to other mouthes to rebound againe true contentment to his spirite. 
(p 205-206) 


Against this one might justifiably place the noble picture painted by Hayes 
in his moving account of Sir Humphrey Gilbert's last moments, and his 
magnificent words as the little Squirrel disappeared under the waves: "We 
are as neere to heaven by sea as by land" (vm 74). That is the epitome of 
the "witte quite devoid of ostentation" so praised in Musidorus, so prized 
by Castiglione. 

The whole ideal of virtue finds its goal in service for the state, even unto 
death, if need be. In Lodge's Rosalynde, old Sir John of Bordeaux addressing 


10 Arber's English Reprints, No 9 (London 1934) 263. 
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his sons from his deathbed is an eloquent spokesman for this particular aspect 
of the theory of noble conduct: 


Let your countryes eare be your hearts content, and thinke that you are 
not borne for your selves, but to level your thoughts to be Joyal to your 
prince, careful for your commonweale, and faythful to your fade. so 
that Fraunce say, these men are as excellent in vertues, as they be exqui- 
site in features. (p 7) 


In like manner did Elizabeth speak to her sons, and her admonition rings 
throughout the patriotic pages of these voyages. At the end of Frobisher’s 
voyage to the Northwest, Best tells us that she “rejoyced very, that among 
them there was so good order of government, so good agreement, every man 
so ready in his calling, to do whatsoever the Generall should command” 
(уп 319). We can well picture her in the role of Evarchus at the end of the 
Arcadia, and those who heard her were well aware that Elizabeth looked 
` upon herself as the supreme Generall of these enterprises. We recall Drake 
receiving the Indian crown in her name; Ralegh making the Guianan In- 
dians swear allegiance to her. Not that such service always brought ultimate 
reward; the sacrifice of personal aims was bound to involve the kind of 
disappointment which is plaintively evident in Ralegh’s preface to his His- 
torie of the World (1614): 

For myself, if I have in anything served my country, and prized it before 

my private; the general acceptation can yield me no other profit at this 


time than doth a fair sunshine day to a seaman after shipwrack, and the 
contrary no other harm than an outragious tempest after the port attained. 


The gains may seem to be small when the matter is viewed in this light; yet 
Ralegh says elsewhere apropos the death of Sir Richard Grenville in the 
famous sinking of the Revenge: 


The comfort that remayneth to his friends is, that hee ended his life 
honourably in ions of the reputation wonne to his nation and countrey, 
and the same to his posteritie, that being dead, he hath not outlived his 
owne honour. (vu 48) 


It is in fact these few notes of disillusionment which bring to our atten- 
tion how idealized a picture we receive in such accounts. Of course, it is 
possible that some of the writers were flattering the great figures of the 
day; and when the great figures themselves wrote they may have been 
blowing their own trumpets. But such an explanation does not account for 
the consistency of attitude in these accounts of leadership and endurance; 
moreover their correspondence with what we find in romance can hardly be 
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fortuitous. À moment's second thought after reading these glowing accounts 
soon reminds us that the actual events were not all as described. Some prin- 
ciple of selection is clearly at work. There are, of course, many accounts 
which strike a more "realistic" note. Cooke's account, as well as another 
anonymous narrative, of Drake's voyage of circumnavigation is sharply crit- 
ical of that hero; !! Sellman quietly but firmly proves to us that Frobisher 
was a poor commander; !? Linschoten tells us that Grenville's “owne people 
hated him and spake very hardly of him" (уп 81); Cavendish's own account 
of his exploits indicates that he was at best a spoiled brat, so ungracious and 
self-glorifying that even Purchas felt he must suppress “some passionate 
speeches of Master Candish against some private persons." 18 Maynarde 
describes Drake as "the child of fortune" and speaks in a very disabused 
fashion of what were Ralegh's greatest dreams: 


Like as upon the cominge of the sun, dewes and mistes begin to vanish, 
so our blinded eyes began now to open, and we founde that the glorious 
speeches, of an hundred places that they knew in the Indies to make us 
rich, was but a baite to draw her Majestie to give them honourable 
imployments and us to adventure our lives for their glory. 


It is a regret which every purchaser of phony oil-stock has probably voiced. 
Even more convincing proof of the ungallant reality is found in a private 
letter of Ralegh's about the Cadiz action in 1596, which was not intended 
for publication: 


While I was thus speaking with the Earl, the Marshall, who thought it 
some touch to his great esteemed valour, to ride behind me so many hours, 
got up ahead my ship; which my lord Thomas perceiving, headed him 
again, myself being but a quarter of an hour absent. At my return, finding 
myself from being the first to be but the third, I presently let slip anchor, 
and thrust in between my lord Thomas and the marshal, and went up 
further ahead than all them before, and thrust myself athwart the channel, 
so as I was sure none should outstart me again for that day. . .. The mar- 
shal, while we had no leisure to look behind us, secretly fastened a rope 
on my ships side towards him . . . but . . . I caused it to be cut off, and 
so he fell back into his place.!5 


11 "The Voyage of Sir Francis Drake Around the World," in The World Encompassed, Hakluyt 
Society, 1st Series, No 16 (London 1854) 187-218. 


12 Reprinted by the Hakluyt Society, Ist Series, No 38 (London 1867) 290-316. 
18 In Purchas His Pilgrimes, 1625, reprinted by Maclehose in 20 vols (Glasgow 1905-7) хут 148. 


14 Sir Francis Drake His Voyage, 1595, reprinted by the Hakluyt Society, Ist Series, No 4 
(London 1849) 1-22. 


15 See The Complete Works of Sir Walter Ralegh, Kt. (Oxford 1829) vm 671-672, 
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An unguarded confidential moment emphasizes very forcefully the romantic 
coloring which was consistently applied to the material of life in the concept 
of the heroic figure who dominates these travel accounts. 

If life aboard ship made one aware of the paradoxical aspects of a tightly 
organized social structure, life in the wild uninhabited areas to which the 
voyagers came brought to mind the paradox of nature, and revived again 
the concept of the noble savage with its attendant dreams of the Golden 
Age and the Fortunate Isles. Such a theme is also essentially a romantic 
one, and survives in Renaissance romance as the pastoral element. William 
Empson believes that the pastoral, which implies “a beautiful relation be- 
tween rich and poor,” is a natural accompaniment of an heroic theme.!9 
For the hero, if he includes everybody, is tempted to see part of himself, 
that which precedes his education, as the primitive man. The idea of nature 
in the ancients posits a kind of ethical norm which is antecedent to all polit- 
ical law and which is another form of projection of the idealized self. Such 
an idea is voiced by Euphues in reply to the old man who counsels him: 


Nature was had in such estimation and admiration among the Heathen 
people, that she was reputed for the onely Godesse in heaven: If Nature 
then have largely and bountifully endewed me with hir gyftes, why 
deeme you me so untoward and graceless? If she have dealt hardely with 
me, why extoll you so much my byrth? If nature beare no sway, why 
use you this adulation? If nature worke the effect, what booteth any 
education? (p 42) 


The latter part of that speech, though used sophistically by Euphues on 
that occasion, nevertheless displays the paradoxical nature of conclusions 
drawn by a highly civilized man when he looks both at the evils of civiliza- 
tion and the pleasant aspects of primitive life. The paradox is most fully 
developed in Spenser, where on the one hand the "salvage nation" almost 
slays Serena, while on the other hand she is succored by the "gentle sal- 
vage." But the attitude is implicit also in the Arcadia. Philanax in the 
same speech can voice his lack of prejudice against country people, and 
his disapproval of Basilius committing Pamela to the care of Dametas 
(p 28-29). 

There are in fact two attitudes at work — sometimes separately, sometimes 
in paradoxical juxtaposition — in the views of nature and the natural man, 
expressed in both Elizabethan travel literature and romance. The idea of 
the naturally good man, which is a vestige of the chronological primitivism 


16 Some Versions of Pastoral (London 1935) 11. 
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of the legends of the Golden Age, can be found frequently in the accounts 
of the voyages. Barlowe in his narrative of his voyage to Virginia with 
Amadas in 1584 introduces us to an idyllic people: 


We found the people most gentle, loving and faithfull, voide of all guile 
and treason, and such as live after the manner of the golden age. (уп 305) 


How much of an idealization this was can be guessed from the fact that the 
guileful Barlowe, when the natives showed him pearls, feigned indifference 
until he learned their source. Barlowe then goes on to describe a veritable 
Garden of Eden with an abundance of fish and timber, and a fertile soil: 


We found such plentie as well there as in all places else, both on the 
sand and on the greene soile on the hils, as in the plaines, as well on 
every little shrubbe, as also climing towardes the tops of high cedars, 
that I thinke in all the world the like abundance is not to be found. 
(уш 298) 


Brereton's account of Gosnold’s voyage to Virginia іп 1602, a voyage which 
ended on Cape Cod, is equally idyllic in describing the natives: 
These people, as they are exceeding courteous, gentle of disposition, and 
well-conditioned, excelling all others that we have seene; so for shape of 
bodie and lovely favour, I thinke they excell al the people of America. 
They are quick eied, and stedfast in the looks, fearelesse of others harmes, 
as intending none themselves . . . .17 


This also is a highly romanticized account, since another narrative of the 
same voyage tells us that these very colonists had to return home only three 
months later because of heavy losses from attacks by the fierce and treacher- 
ous natives.!? 

Often such native peoples are depicted as hardly in need of civilization, 
though not without an awe for some of its aspects. In describing the Eskimos 
which Davis met on his search for the Northwest Passage in 1585, Janes 
states: 


They tooke great care one of another; for when we had bought their 
boats, then two other would come and carry him betweene them that 
had sold us his. They are a very tractable people, voide of craft or double- 
dealing, and easie to be brought to any civility or good order; but we 
judge them to be idolaters and to worship the Sunne. (vm 388) 


17 Reprinted in Sailors’ Narratives of Voyages Along the New England Coast, ed С. P. Winship 
(Boston 1935) 45. 


18 Purchas His Pilgrimes xvm 302-313. 
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The last phrase sounds dutiful but unconvinced. That remarkable passage 
about Drake's reception by the Californian Indians which I quoted earlier 
itself reads like an echo of Spenser's description of how the salvages treated 
Una: 

Their harts she ghessed by their humble guise, 

And yeelds her to extremetie of time: 

So from the ground she fearlesse doth arise, 

And walketh forth without suspect of crime. 

They all as glad as birdes of joyous Pryme, 

Thence lead her forth, about her dauncing round, 

Shouting, and singing all a shepheard's ryme; 

And with green braunches strowing all the ground, 

Do worship her as Queene with olive girlond cround. (I vi 13) 


Both the romances and the travel literature are inclined to take this particu- 
lar way of regarding the noble savage idea to the very verge of absurdity, 
where the savage actually excels the civilized man in so many ways as to 
cast complete doubt on the values of civilization. In Book VI of The Faerie 
Queene, the salvages are about to make a bloody sacrifice of Serena, but 
refuse to violate her because, says Spenser, "religion held even theeves in 
measure" (VI viii 43). 

But an even more curiously ambiguous picture occurs in Ralegh's descrip- 
tion of the King of the Emira Indians, whom he encountered in his voyage 
to Guiana in 1595: 

The King of this land is called Carpana, a man very wise, subtill, 
and of great experience, being little lesse than an hundred yeeres olde: 
in his youth he was sent by his father into the Island of Trinidad . . . at 
that place in his youth hee had seen many Christians . . . by reason 
whereof he grew of more understanding, and noted the difference of 
nations, comparing the strength and armes of his countrey with those 
of the Christians, and ever after temporized so, as whosoever els did 
amisse, or was wasted by contention, Carpana kept himself and his coun- 
trey in quiet and plenty. .. . (x 372) 


It appears that the old native learned early from the Christians bad example 
what not to do. The same strain runs to an even more striking degree in his 
description of the great King Topiawari: 

This Topiawari is helde for the prowdest, and wisest of all the Oreno- 

quepoui, and so hee behaved himselfe towardes mee in all his answeres 

at my returne, and T marveilled to finde a man of that gravitie and judg- 


ment, and of so good discourse, that had no helpe of learning nor breede. 
(x401) 
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As White comments on the larger passage from which this is extracted: 


There is a suggestion of Sir Thomas More's Utopia in Ralegh's reference 
to a discussion with Topiawari, the old Indian king, who apparently pro- 
vided the same kind of information about the strange and wonderful 
land of Guiana that Raphael Hythloday gave about Utopia when he 
was talking to More and Peter Giles.!? 


The paradox raised by this exaggerated treatment can be solved in one of 
two ways. Spenser solves it one way, in an aristocratic manner, by discover- 
ing that his gentle salvage is in fact born of noble blood. But the problem 
can also be solved by pointing out that such a view of man is only chrono- 
logically primitive, not culturally, and by equating such simplicity with the 
life of reason, rather than with the absence of civilization. Actually, by 
presenting us with both noble and vicious savages, Spenser is able to make 
a valuable point. As one critic puts it: 


He pictures savages at their best realizing completely their animal-like 
potentialities, in order to show that men should fully realize their rational 
potentialities. He then pictures savages at their most brutish, to show 
to just what bestial depths men who forget that they are men can sink, 


The latter solution may seem more satisfactory, because less artificial, but 
both solutions are essentially romantic, since they place great stress on the 
ideal capacities of the developed self. The result of what Spenser is aiming 
at can be observed in Ralegh’s treatment of the Indians in Guiana: 


But I protest before the majestie of the living God, that I neither know 
nor beleeve, that any of our company one or other, by violence or other 
wise, ever knew any of their women, and yet we saw many hundreds, 
and had many in our power, and of those very yong, and excellently well 
favoured, which came among us without deceit, starke naked. 


Nothing got us more love amongst them then this usage: for I suffered 
not any of them to take from any of the nations so much as a Pina, or a 
Potato roote, without giving them contentment. . . . But I confess it was 
a very impatient worke to keepe the meaner sort from spoyle and stealing, 
when we came to their houses: which because in all I could not prevent, 
I caused my Indian interpreter at every place we departed to knowe of 
the losse or wrong done, and if ought were stolen or taken by violence, 
either the same was restored, and the partie punished in their sight, or 
else was payed for to their uttermost demand. . . . (x 391) 


19 W., B. White, "The Narrative Technique of the Elizabethan Voyage and Travel Literature," 
unpublished dissertation (Lehigh University 1955) 159. 
20 R. H. Pierce, “Primitivistic Ideas in The Faerie Queene,” JEGP xxxv (1945) 149, 
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Ralegh may be protesting too much, but clearly he is expressing the view 
that civilized man may employ his art and skill in refining upon and devel- 
oping nature. He cannot surpass nature, but perhaps he can better fulfill 
her potentialities. 

Examples of such a complex view are rare in Elizabethan travel literature, 
but by no means unique. They indicate an idealistic view in sharp contrast 
to the realistic accounts which abound with superstitious and vicious atti- 
tudes to native treachery and cruelty, or which, like Edward Hayes’ preface 
to his narrative of Gilbert’s last voyage, ponderously preach the value of 
Christianity in making the natives better men. 

Lest the examination of parallel texts become tedious, I shall take it that 
they have fully demonstrated how factual matter may be treated in a man- 
ner and from a viewpoint which we can only define as literary in the narrow 
sense, and that it is the clear influence of the romantic mode of viewing 
experience which best entitles these travel accounts to the label of “litera- 
ture.” One item of interest remains: the discovery of a theoretical explanation 
for the way in which these voyage raconteurs approached and used their 
material. The answer can in part be found in the literary criticism of the 
period, particularly in Sidney. In the celebrated Apology, Sidney lays remark- 
able stress on the transforming power of the poetic imagination: 

Only the Poet, disdeining to be tied to any such subjection, lifted up 
with the vigor of his own inuention, doth grow in effect into another 
nature: in making things either better than nature bringeth foorth, or 
quite a new, formes such as never were in nature, as the Heroes, Demt- 
gods, Cyclops, Chymeras, Furies, and such like; so as he goeth hand in 
hand with nature, not enclosed within the narrow warrant of her gifts, 
but freely raunging within the Zodiack of his owne wit.? 


In consequence, argues Sidney, nature has never brought forth “a truer lover 
than Theagenes.” The astonishing innovation in English critical thought in 
the first part of the passage I quoted above is reiterated a page later, when 
he asserts that the poet “bringeth things foorth surpassing her [i.e., nature's] 
doings.” Shortly thereafter, this idea is restated in an even more extravagant 
form, subject to only a single qualification, when he claims that in imitating, 
poets “borrow nothing of what is, hath bin, or shall be, but range onely 
reined with learned discretion into the divine consideration of what may be, 
and should be.” ?? 


31 Sigs B4», Clr (Facsimile Text Society Reprint, New York 1928). 

22 Sig C2v. This view had, of course, already found voice on the Continent in the writings of 
Daniello, Scaliger, and Minturno, though my impression is that none of these took as extreme 
a position as Sidney. 
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The significance of Sidney’s viewpoint in the Apology for Poetry has not, 
I think, been sufficiently noted. What he is doing, in fact, is laying the 
foundation for a romantic theory of literature; he treats imagination and 
insight as though they are indistinguishable, as in C. M. Bowra’s description 
of their relationship for the Romantic poets, “for all practical purposes a 
single faculty.” ?* Bowra sees contradictions in the attitude of Renaissance 
artists concerning this matter, contradictions epitomized in Shakespeare’s 
conflicting epithets for the poetic imagination: “airy nothing” and “some- 
thing of great constancy.” Contradictions there may be, not only in Shake- 
speare, but even in Sidney (compare with the passages I have been quoting 
his strange objections to the Elizabethan drama ) but it is erroneous to claim, 
as Bowra does, that: 


Though Elizabethans excelled almost all other ages in the creation of 
imaginary worlds, their greatest thinkers made no great claim for them 
and were on the whole content that they should do no more than give a 
respite from the cares of ordinary life. (р 6) 


The point about these contradictions is that the new expressive viewpoint 
had not yet won over the older pragmatic one. Consequently, for Sidney, 
the imaginative faculty is not an end in itself, as it became in the more ex- 
treme theories of the later Romantic poets, but rather a means to an end. 
The end of literature is definitely to be found in the world of action: 


What so much good doth teaching bring foorth . . . as that it mooveth 
one to do that which it doth teach. For as Aristotle saith, it is not 4vociq 
but трос must be the frute; and how «pats can be without being moved 
to practice is no hard matter to consider. (El^ v) 


The test, ultimately, of whether the poet's fancy is building "castles in the 
aire" or has moral substance, is in the effect achieved: 


So farre substancially it worketh, not onely to make a Cyrus, which had 
been but a particular excellency as nature might have done, but to 
bestow a Cyrus upon the world to make many Cyrusses, if they will 
learne aright, why and how that maker made him. (C17) 


The romantic attitude towards experience can, then, by working through 
literature, actually shape the matter of life into a pattern like that of romance. 


28 І note only one comment on it. David Daiches observes that "for Sidney, the ideal world 
of the poet is of value because it is both a better world than the real one and it is presented 
in such a way that the reader is stimulated to try and imitate it in his own practice." Critical 
Approaches to Literature (Englewood Cliffs, NJ 1957) 59. 
24 The Romantic Imagination (Cambridge, Mass 1957) 7. 
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An extravagant claim, we may think, but we have the testimony of Sidney’s 
celebrated death at Zutphen in its support. 

This peculiar blend of the expressive and the pragmatic valuations of 
literature does not find open expression elsewhere in English criticism. The 
writers themselves mostly admit to only pragmatic justification. “The gener- 
all end, therefore, of all the booke,” writes Spenser of The Faerie Queene, 
“is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline.” 
Lodge’s Rosalynde closes with a clear explication of what aristocratic morals 
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The Black Pinnace in which Sir Philip Sidney’s body was carried for his funeral. 
Drawing by Thomas Lant, London 1587; engraving in the 1598 Hakluyt Voyages 
(here reproduced from the Maclehose reprint) 


the gentlemen readers may see in the story he has just told. And although 
the pastoral implications of Sidney's title have somewhat obscured a clear 
impression of the Arcadia, it is definitely a heroic romance, with very little 
pastoral in it, and a fit example of Sidney's own precepts.” And a similar 
purpose is avowed by many travel narrators. Hakluyt’s preface I have already 
mentioned, and I will only include two more examples. Sir Francis Drake, 
nephew of the great circumnavigator, tells us on the title-page of his account 
of his uncle's exploits that he wrote it “for the stirring up of heroicall spirits.” 
And Henry Roberts designs his account of Sir James Lancasters voyage to 
Brazil “that our brave-minded youthes, in tyme to come, seeing what hath 
ben done by men of our time, may imitate the vertues, and endevoring 
to deserve, like him, honor in his cuntry, and remaine a terror to all his 


25 See Marcus S. Goldman, Sir Philip S and the “Arcadia,” Univ of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature хуп (1934) 156—157. 
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enimies.” 8 Such work would be worthy of Xenophon, whose history Sidney 
praised, because of its imaginative content, as an “absolute heroicall Poeme” 
(C3*). Sir Walter Raleigh appropriately sums up this attitude in Elizabethan 
life and letters: “In those days, the poets and the men of action vied with 
each other in the effort to outshine deeds with words, and to impoverish 
words with deeds.” 27 

Actually, the spirit which animates all these works is not the dry didacti- 
cism which the writers suggest. Though less explicit about it, it is apparent 
that for them, as for Sidney, the pragmatic end justifies any means, and the 
means they employ is in fact the romantic poetic imagination of which he 
is the first eloquent exponent. We are left then with the clear impression 
that because of their often openly avowed idealistic intentions, and because 
of the romantic mode of viewing life which fills their pages with aristocratic 
heroes and noble savages, the best travel accounts of the English Renaissance 
were regarded by both their writers and readers as, in those respects, indeed 
worthy of the title “literature.” For in the Elizabethan view, literature fills 
an important function in keeping the two aspects of life, active and contem- 
plative, in balance. It fulfills, in the romantic interpretation, a kind of double 
purpose. By expressing the noblest imaginative aspirations of man, it can 
aid him in the contemplation of his divine possibilities and prospects; but 
the particular way in which it works, by presenting pictures of heroic figures 
in action, can inspire man to further action, to leave his books and seek to 
model his life on them, to make it a living imitation of romance. 
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28 Reprinted by the Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, No 85 (London 1940) 57. 
27 The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century (Glasgow 1928) 188. 


Reference Department Acquisitions During 1961-1962 


PART II 


HIS IS THE SECOND report of major acquisitions by divisions of the 

Reference Department, intended as a summary of the Library’s con- 
tinuing growth in the various subject areas. The first lists and accounts were 
published in the December 1962 Bulletin. 


RARE BOOK DIVISION 
Lewis М. Srarx, Chief 


ABOUT FIVE HUNDRED items were added to the Rare Book Division during 
the fiscal year July 1961 — June 1962. This figure includes books, pamphlets, broad- 
sides, and single issues of newspapers. 


Gifts 

Among the year’s gifts the largest was a group of thirty-three volumes which Miss 
Rosamond Gilder and her sister Mrs W. W. Palmer added to the Richard Watson 
Gilder Poetry Collection. The bulk of this collection was presented to the Library 
in 1948, with supplementary gifts in 1952, 1957, and 1960. As in the case of the 
previous gifts, most of the volumes are presentation copies inscribed to Gilder by 
their authors. A check list of the latest addition appeared in the June 1962 Bulletin. 

A most welcome addition to the Division’s eighteenth-century New York news- 
papers is a volume of The Diary; or, Evening Register from January 2 — June 1 
1795, lacking only ten issues. This file was given to the Library by the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. Judging by Clarence S. Brigham’s History and Bibliog- 
raphy of American Newspapers, this is the most extensive run of The Diary at 
present located for this particular period. Because of the fact that when Brigham 
published his bibliography in 1947 no other comparable file for the first five months 
of 1795 was available, he could not give the exact dates for two changes in title 
which occurred in February and May of that year. The first change, to The Diary, 
& Universal Daily Advertiser, took place with the issue of February 16. On either 
May 25 or 26 the somewhat redundant “Daily” was dropped from the title. Unfor- 
tunately these issues are among those lacking from the Library’s file, but Harvard 
has the issue for Tuesday, May 28, with the revised title. No copy of the issue for 
Monday, May 25, has so far been located. 

An apparently unrecorded Confederate imprint came to us as the gift of Mrs 
Edward Barlow. It is a small broadside (954 x 616") headed: Appeal to the 
People of Virginia, Richmond, February 22d, 1865, and signed by Moses D. Hoge 
and eight others. It concerns the donation of food for the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia and was presumably printed in Richmond. Miss Crandall’s Confederate 
Imprints, under no. 2683, lists a four-page leaflet edition, known only by the Hunt- 
ington copy. 

[237] 
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From a collection of books given to the Library by Mrs Paul Hammond, several 
were selected for the Rare Book Division. Three of these were first editions of 
works by prominent American authors: William Dean Howells No Love Lost, 
New York 1869, a presentation copy in maroon cloth, inscribed: “А. С. Sedgwick 
from his friend W. D. Howells, Cambridge, Dec. 15, 1868"; a good copy in the 
original binding of Mrs Burnett's Little Lord Fauntleroy, New York 1886; and one 
of a limited edition of Speeches by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., Boston 1891, 
"printed for a few friends who will care to keep them," with an inserted printed 
slip: “From the Author." Also added from Mrs Hammond’s gift was an edition of 
Luigi Tansillos The Nurse, a Poem. Translated from the Italian . . . by William 
Roscoe, printed for William Cobbett by John Furman, New York 1800 (Evans 
38604); and a fine copy in the original printed boards of Sir Walter Scott's The 
Vision of Don Roderick, published in New York by Ezra Sargeant in 1811, the year 
of the poem's first appearance in Edinburgh. A Philadelphia 1811 edition is also in 
the Division 

Through the generous interest of Prof Thomas Ollive Mabbott, six editions of 
the New-England Primer were added to the Division’s noteworthy collection of 
this famous children's book, of which the earliest edition extant, Boston 1727, has 
long been one of the Library's treasures. Prof Mabbott's gift comprised the edi- 
tions of Springfield 1807 ( Heartman 218); "Massachusetts" 1811 ( Heartman 243); 
Exeter 1816 (Heartman 298); New York 1817 (Heartman 300); and "New-Eng- 
land" n. d. (Heartman 421). An imperfect copy of the last named edition (assigned 
to 180-?) was already in the Library's collection. Prof Mabbott's copy is also 
imperfect, but the two combine to provide the complete text of this printing. 


Incunabula 


During the year under review nine additions were made to the Division's holdings 
of fifteenth-century printing, purchased on the Lathrop C. Harper Fund for In- 
cunabula. These included two editiones principes: Gilbert of Hoyland's Sermones 
super Cantica Canticorum, Florence, Nicolaus Germanus, 1485 (Stillwell G282); 
and the Metaphysica of Avicenna, printed at Venice by Bernardinus Venetus de 
Vitalibus in 1495 (Stillwell А1276). Also acquired was the first separate edition 
of the so-called Revelationes of Methodius, printed at Augsburg by Johann 
Froschauer in 1496 (Stillwell M451). This curious work, now usually referred to 
as the Pseudo-Methodius, prophesies that a Christian emperor would awake from 
his sleep and conquer Islam. In the manuscripts of the work it was always ascribed 
to Saint Methodius, Bishop of Olympus, who was martyred under Diocletian 
about 311 A.D. However, the fact that the work refers to events of the late seventh 
century eliminates the possibility of that bishop’s authorship. Included in the book 
is Wolfgang Aytinger’s Tractatus super Methodium which discusses the conflict 
between Christendom and Islam and prophesies the destruction of the Turks. 

A popular fifteenth-century Latin-German dictionary was Joannes Melber's 
Vocabularius Predicantium sive Variloquus, of which Hain records no less than 
twenty-three editions. This year the Division acquired the edition printed at Strass- 
burg by Georg Husner about 1488 (Stillwell M402). The volume is in a contem- 
porary blind-stamped leather-binding. 
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Also in a contemporary binding is a fine copy of Robert Gaguin’s Compendium 
de Origine et Gestis Francorum, printed at Lyons by Jean Trechsel in 1497 (Still- 
well G14). The book is handsomely rubricated throughout and the first leaf of 
text has an illuminated initial and floriated border in the outer and lower margins. 

A significant addition to the Division’s resources in the field of Renaissance 
humanist writing is Filippo Beroaldo's Annotationes in Commentarios Servii Ver- 
gilianos, Florence, Antonio Miscomini, 1489 (Stillwell B404). Beroaldo's discus- 
sion of Maurus Servius Honoratus' commentary on Virgil is cast in the form of a 
“dialogue” with the author himself. 

The three other incunabula added during the past fiscal year are an edition of 
the Epistolae of St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, printed in that city by Antonius 
Zarotus in 1491, with additions by Stefano Dolcini (Stillwell A491); the Nooum 
Epistolarium, a fifteenth century manual of Latin letter writing, by Giovanni 
Mario Filelfo, edited by Ludovicus Mondellus, in the edition printed at Venice 
by Joannes Tacuinus, probably in 1498 (Stillwell P569); and Giovanni Nanni's 
Auctores Vetustissimi, Venice, Bernardinus Venetus de Vitalibus, 1498 (Stillwell 
A680). This is a compilation of spurious fragments purporting to be the work of 
Greek and Roman writers. The edition acquired this year does not have Nanni's 
commentary which is to be found in another 1498 printing by Eucharius Silber in 
Rome (Stillwell A659), of which an imperfect copy was given to the Library in 
1948. 

Sixteenth-Century Publications 


It was gratifying to be able to add a number of significant sixteenth-century publi- 
cations in a variety of fields. One of the most famous of all travel books is, of 
course, the account of Marco Polo's journey to the Far East. The first Latin edition, 
printed at Gouda or Antwerp by Gerard Leeu about 1484, is among the treasures 
of Mr Lenox's collection of early travel and exploration. In recent years later print- 
ings have been secured whenever possible. At the present time ten separate edi- 
tions, ranging in date from the 1484 Latin edition to the Italian edition printed in 
Trevigi in 1672, are in the Rare Book Division. The edition added this year is also 
in Italian and was published at Venice by Mattio Pagan, probably in 1555. It is 
the edition which Sabin lists in his Dictionary of Books Relating to America 
(no. 44498), from the copy in the John Carter Brown Library. Sabin notes that 
“the travels of Marco Polo in the East claim a place in an American collection in 
consequence of the remarks of distinguished geographers that they were perused 
by Columbus, and that the . . . wonders of Cathay and Zipanga stimulated the 
great navigator to accomplish through the sea, what the Venetian traveler had by 
land." | | 

This year four gaps were filled in the Library's strong collection of Jesuit letters 
from missions in the East. (The Lenox set of the corresponding Canadian relations 
is well-known as one of the finest in existence.) The earliest of the recent acquisi- 
tions is the Lettere del Giapone de gli Anni 74.75. & 76., translated from the Portu- 
guese into Italian and published at Naples in 1580. A Rome 1578 edition of these 
letters is also in the Division. Next in chronological order is a Milan 1592 printing 
of Lettere del Giapone, et della Cina de gľanni M.D.LXXXIX. & M.D.XC. The 
other two are Luis Froes' Lettera del Giapone degli Anni 1591. et 1592, translated 
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from Spanish into Italian by Ubaldino Bartolini and published at Rome in 1595; 
and Fernáo Guerreiro’s Relagam Annal das Covsas qve Fezeram os Padres da 
Companhia de lesvs nas Partes da India Oriental, Lisbon, Pedro Crasbeeck, 1609. 
This Portuguese relation is divided into four books dealing with the “Prouincia 
de Тарао, & China”; the “Prouincia do Sul"; the “Prouincia do Norte"; and with 
"Guiné, & Brasil.” It is one of five rare biennial relations compiled by Guerreiro 
and printed in Evora and Lisbon from 1603 to 1611. The relation covering the 
years 1604 and 1605 (Lisbon 1607) was acquired by Mr Lenox. It is naturally to 
be hoped that it will eventually be possible to add to our shelves the other three 
volumes of this series. 

For several years efforts have been made to strengthen the Division’s holdings 
of European literary first editions. This year, for example, we were able to acquire 
on the Lydenberg Fund the scarce first printing of the Poemata by Théodore de 
Béze, the famous leader of sixteenth-century Protestantism in France. The first 
edition of these early Latin poems was published by Conradus Badius in Paris in 
1548, when the author was twenty-nine years old. A portrait on the verso of the 
title page shows de Béze at that age. In later editions he omitted some of the youth- 
ful amatory poems to be found in this first edition. 

Two sixteenth-century French local histories deserve mention. One is Guillaume 
Paradin’s Memoires de l'Histoire de Lyon, published there by Antoine Gryphius 
in 1573; the other is Charles de Bourguevilles Les Recherches et Antiqvitez de la 
Prouince de Neustrie, д present Duché de Normandie, printed in Caen by Jean de 
Feure in 1588, the earliest Caen printing at present in the Library. This work is 
divided into two parts, of which the second is the more extensive. The latter, with 
separate title and paging, is devoted to the Recherches et Antiqvitez de la Ville ts 
Vniuersité de Caen, & lieux circonuisins des plus remarquables. This first edition 
of Bourguevilles Recherches is a very scarce book. According to Édouard Frére's 
Manuel du Bibliographe Normand, Bourgueville's family, after his death in 1593, 
destroyed many copies. In 1705 two forged editions were issued, one in quarto 
and one in octavo. Frére gives several points by which these reprints can be dis- 
tinguished from the original printing. 

Among a number of sixteenth-century Italian acquisitions, five are of interest, 
aside from their individual significance, because they are additions to the Library's 
holdings of Italian books of this period not listed in the British Museum's Italian 
Short-Title Catalogue. They will, of course, be reported for inclusion in the pro- 
jected short-title catalogue of American and Canadian holdings in this field, for 
which the checking of the Library's collection is well under way. Two of these 
additions have already been commented on above, in the section on Jesuit letters 
from missions in the East: the Lettera del Giapone, & della Cina de gl'anni M.D.- 
LXXXIX. & M.D.XC., Milan 1592; and the Rome 1595 edition of Luis Froes’ Let- 
tera del Giapone degli Anni 1591. et 1592. The earliest of the other three titles is 
the first edition of Pandolfo Collenuccio's Compendio della Historie del Regno di 
Napoli, printed in Venice in 1539, and frequently reprinted later with additions by 
other men. Collenuccio, a jurist of Pesaro, was strangled in 1504 for attempting 
to betray his native city to Cesare Borgia. The next in date is a Venice 1559 edition 
of Gaudenzio Merula’s Nvova Selva di Varia Lettione, translated into Italian from 
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his Latin compilation Memorabilium Opus. The work has a slight American inter- 
est in that chapter хі, a section of fifteen lines, is devoted to the “isole Americe.” 
A significant addition to our collection of Italian poetry in praise of the victory of 
Don Juan of Austria over the Turks at the Battle of Lepanto, is a long poem, La 
Christiana Vittorio Maritima, by Francesco Bolognetti, printed in Bologna in 1572. 

An early seventeenth-century French publication should be mentioned, since 
the copy acquired this year contains a bibliographical “point” not previously de- 
scribed. The book is Jean Taxil's L'Astrologie et Physiognomie en Levr Splendevr, 
published at Tournon by К. Reynaud in 1614. The Library's copy is in what 
appears to be its original vellum binding. The title page, engraved by Jean Beuf, 
is followed in the British Museum and Bibliothéque Nationale copies (there is 
none located in this country by the National Union Catalog) by the first leaf of 
the dedication to Guillaume Du Vair, signed *2, and the title page has been con- 
sidered the first leaf of that signature. However, in the Library's copy it is clear 
that the engraved title is a separate leaf. It is followed by the actual first leaf 
(unsigned) of signature *, which is blank except for a rule and four lines of letter- 
press near the foot of the verso of the leaf. These lines read: “In effigiem Ioan. 
Taxil./ Doct. Medic./ Taxillum totum cur non capit ista tabella,/ Taxillum totum 
terra nec ipsa capit./” It is evident that a portrait of the author was intended to be 
supplied in the space above this printed caption. One can only guess at the reason 
for its omission: perhaps it was not ready at the time of publication, or perhaps the 
likeness did not please the author. At any rate, the leaf was apparently cancelled 
in most copies of the book. There is none in the British Museum and Bibliothéque 
Nationale copies, nor is any portrait mentioned by such bibliographies as Brunet 
and Caillet, or by Lynn Thondike in discussing Taxil’s book in volume ут of his 
History of Magic and Experimental Science. The Library's copy of this scarce 
book may contain the only existing evidence that a portrait was intended. 


Americana 

Among the year's purchases probably the scarcest and most unusual was a report 
on Florida made in 1688 by Juan Ferro Machado. Like many similar Spanish docu- 
ments it has no title page or colophon, merely a heading on the first page: "Sefior. 
El Bachiller Don Iuan Ferro Machado, Presbytero, natural, y Domiciliario de la 
Ciudad de la Havana, Obispado de Cuba, Visitador General de las Provincias de 
la Florida. Sobre La Visita de ellas . . . " This report, probably printed in Madrid, 
was the result of a visitation of the area made by Ferro Machado from January to 
August 1688. It includes his recommendations for the establishment of a separate 
bishopric for Florida which, up to that time, had been under the jurisdiction of the 
bishopric of Cuba. This rare piece is not recorded by Sabin, Medina or Palau y 
Dulcet. The present copy was formerly in the collection of the late Oscar B. Cintas 
of Havana. 

Three additions were made to the Division’s notable collection of pre-1551 pub- 
lications containing references to the New World. The earliest is an Alcala 1528 
edition of Spanish statutes, Las Pramaticas del Reyno, reprinted, with additions, 
from the 1503 edition compiled by Juan Ramirez. The 1528 edition is recorded by 
Harrisse in his Additions to the Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, no. 86. The 
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American interest is to be found in law 102, signed by Ferdinand and Isabella on 
June 22 1497, which sets forth regulations covering the banishment of criminals 
to the New World and their use as laborers there. The next in date is a Paris 1542 
edition of Alfonso Ferri's De Ligni Sancti, a well-known work on the use of the 
American guaiac wood in the treatment of syphilis and other diseases. The edition 
acquired was published "apud Ioannem Foucherium, sub scuto Florentis." An 
edition of the same year, but with a different Paris imprint, is listed by Harrisse 
( Additions, no. 140). The third of these "earliest Americana" was not recorded by 
Harrisse. It is a 1544 edition, without place of printing, of Heinrich Cornelius 
Agrippa von Nettesheim's De Incertitudine & Uanitate Scientiarum Declamatio 
Inuectiua. In chapter xxvi, "De Cosmemetria,” reference is made to the dis- 
coveries of the Spanish and Portuguese. The Library's copy is a fine one in a con- 
temporary blind-stamped pigskin binding. It had once been in the library of the 
famous Carthusian Monastery of Buxheim. 

Numerous seventeenth-century books of American interest were added to our 
shelves. The earliest of these is Pierre d'Avity's Les Estats, Empires et Principautez 
du Monde, published in two volumes at St Omer in 1614. The description of the 
"Nouveau Monde” occupies pages 197-249 of the first volume. The Harper Fund 
enabled us to add to the collection the first edition, published at Lyons in 1617, of 
Sebastiano Berettari's life of José de Anchieta, the Jesuit “Apostle of Brazil.” The 
work, based on an unpublished manuscript by Pedro Rodrigues, gives many de- 
tails of sixteenth-century Brazilian history, the customs of the Indians, and the 
founding of Rio de Janeiro. 

A rare piece relating to Panama is the Discurso qve hizo el Reyno de Panama, у 
Provincia de Beragva, de la vida, y acciones de don Enrique Anriquez su Gouerna- . 
dor, y Capitan General, printed in Madrid in 1642. This pamphlet, compiled by the 
governor's brother Alonso, contains the prose “Discvrso” on Don Enríque's life, 
and several poems and epitaphs in his honor, composed at the time of his death 
in 1638. The book is not recorded by Sabin, and Palau lists the title from a book- 
seller’s catalogue without having seen a copy. 

Notable among several seventeenth-century Peruvian imprints and pamphlets 
relating to Peru, is a series of seven memorials addressed to the King of Spain by 
Geronimo Garavito, the “procurador general” of the guild of quicksilver workers 
of Potosí (“Gremio de Azogueros”). These workers added quicksilver to pounded 
silver ore to extract the precious metal. The memorials present grievances and call 
for reforms in the administration of the silver mines of Potosí. They are dated 
from 1636 to 1643, with one for each year except 1641, and were probably printed 
in Spain rather than in Peru. Only three of the seven items are recorded in Medina’s 
Biblioteca Hispano-Americana. 

Two late seventeenth-century Lima imprints, in contemporary vellum bindings, 
have strengthened our collection of early South American printing. One is Diego 
Andrés Rocha's Carta al ехо. "ә señor Don Baltasar de la Cueva . . . en que se 
traten algunos discursos tocantes a la Milicia Christiana, Lima 1675. The other is 
a treatise on the political relations of church and state in Peru, by Juan Luis Lépez, 
Marqués del Risco: Discurso Ivridico Historico-Politico, en Defensa de la Juris- 
dicion Real, Lima 1685. 
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A very scarce edition of Cristóbal de Acuña’s account of the Amazon region is 
the translation into French by Marin Le Roy, sieur de Gomberville, published at 
Paris in 1682 under the title Relation de la Rivière des Amazones. The work was 
issued by two Paris publishers, Claude Barbin and the widow of Louis Billaine. 
Some copies contain a map of the Amazon by Sanson d’Abbeville and an engraved 
vignette pasted at the head of the first page of the preface. These are not present 
in the Library’s copy which is of the Claude Barbin issue. Borba de Moraes is of 
the opinion that they occur more often in the Villaine issue. The work is divided 
into four volumes (bound in one in the Library’s copy). Volumes 1-3 comprise 
Acufia’s work on the Amazon region and the Indians there. Volume 4 contains 
the first printing of the journal of the voyage to what is now French Guiana, made 
by the Jesuits Jean Grillet and Frangois Béchamel in 1674. An interesting feature 
of the Library's copy is that signatures A5-6, СТ, I2, 8 and K4 of volume 1 are can- 
cels correcting some of the typographical errors noted on pages 199-[200]. 

The history of the lucrative sugar trade of the British West Indies is documented 
by many anonymous pamphlets, particularly during the eighteenth century. Sev- 
eral gaps in the Library's collections of this economic literature were filled during 
the year under review. Among these the earliest is Observations on the trade car- 
ried on between our plantations and the foreign colonies in America [London 
1731], unrecorded by Sabin or Kress. Two tracts by “a person well acquainted 
with the sugar trade” are Some considerations touching the sugar colonies, with 
political observations in respect to trade, London 1732; and Farther considera- 
tions touching the sugar colonies, with additional observations in respect to trade, 
London 1734. The former pamphlet is recorded by Sabin, but he did not know of 
the latter. Two other publications issued during the early 1730s are: A true state 
of the case between the British Northern-Colonies and the sugar islands in 
America [London] 1732 (Sabin 97150); and An inquiry into the methods that are 
said to be now proposed in England, to retrieve the sugar trade, London 1733 
(Sabin 22641). 

A noteworthy addition to our holdings of eighteenth-century source materials 
for Brazilian history is a group of twelve Portuguese and Brazilian laws dated from 
1748 to 1770. These acts, printed in Lisbon, relate to administrative and financial 
aspects of the government of the Portuguese colony. 

On August 13 1762, during the war between Great Britain and Spain, Havana 
was surrendered to the English. This event was a major step in the destruction of 
the power of Spain in the New World. Under the terms of the treaty signed at 
Paris on February 10 1763, Havana was returned to Spain, but all her North 
American holdings east of the Mississippi (included under the name Florida) 
were acquired by Great Britain. In 1764 a Spanish Court of Inquiry investigated 
the conduct of the officers in command who had surrendered Havana to the Brit- 
ish two years earlier. Documents containing these proceedings and the defences 
of the officers involved were printed in Madrid in 1764 (without imprint). They 
were evidently intended only for the use of the court and the government. Eight 
of these were acquired this year, relating to the trials of Carlos Caro (two docu- 
ments), Juan Antonio de la Colina y Recines (two documents), Joseph Crel de 
la Hoz, Juan de Prado (two documents), and Dionysio Solèr. 
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Eighteenth-century West Indies imprints are notably scarce productions of the 
New World press. Two Haiti publications of more than casual interest were 
acquired this year. Both were printed in Port-au-Prince by the "Imprimerie de 
Mozard" in 1790. One is a proclamation issued on August 29 1790, by Governor- 
general Peynier, containing a statement of the conduct of the Assembly formerly 
sitting at Saint-Marc, and calling on the parishes to form a new one. The other is 
an Extrait des Registres des Délibérations de la Compagnie des Volontaires- 
Patriotes du Port-au-Prince, a publication issued October 20 1790, by a committee 
of conservative citizens, in opposition to the liberal tendencies of the "Assemblée 
de Saint-Marc,” particularly concerning civil rights for the free colored inhabitants. 

An interesting book relating to the West Indies is a Dutch translation of John 
Matthews' Twenty-one Plans with Explanations, of Different Actions in the West- 
Indies, during the Late War, originally published in Chester, England, in 1784. 
А copy of the English edition has been in the collection since the Astor Library 
days. The work describes the battles between the British and French fleets off 
Grenada, Martinique, St Christopher and Dominica, from July 1779 to April 1782. 
The Dutch edition was translated by Jan Hendrik van Kinsbergen under the title 
Korte Verklaringe van Verscheidene Actién . . . and was published at Amsterdam 
in 1791. Kinsbergen substituted his own foreword for Matthews' dedication and 
address to the reader, and added an explanation, for the benefit of Dutch readers, 
of the campaign between the English fleet under Admirals Hood and Byron and 
the French fleet under d'Estaing and de Grasse. The charts in the Dutch edition 
are slightly enlarged copies of the original English engravings which, in turn, were 
done from drawings made by Matthews, a naval officer present at all the actions. 

Mention should be made of an early nineteenth-century acquisition: a com- 
plete (?) file of El Peruano Liberal, nos т-ххту (203 p), published in Lima from 
October to December 1813. The first number of this rare periodical is an undated 
"Prospecto," presumably issued in September 1813; no. m is dated October 3. 
Medina's Imprenta en Lima describes the periodical as having eighteen numbers; 
Sabin records twenty-one. The only file listed in the Union List of Serials is at 
Yale, which contains twenty-two issues. The Library's file is therefore the most 
extensive so far recorded. It is possible, however, that more may have been pub- 
lished, since an article in no. xxiv ends with the phrase "Se continuará." 


United States Imprints 


About twenty eighteenth-century United States imprints were acquired this year, 
ranging in date from 1712 to 1797. A few of these are listed briefly here, by date of 
publication: 


A LETTER from some aged nonconforming min- FRENDS, SOCIETY or. PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 

isters, to their Christian friends, touching the MEETING. | 

reasons of their practice. August 24, 1701. The An epistle from our Yearly Meeting held 

fourth edition, corrected and enlarged... Bos- in Philadelphia. For Pennsylvania and the 

ton: Reprinted for Samuel Gerrish. 1712. Jersey’s, from Ње 20th, to the 24th of 
This is the earliest American edition, the first three the 7th month, 1729... [Colophon:] Phila- 


i lished in London. It is the first to А 
ые лен “To the reader,” by Increase Mather. delphia; Printed by Andrew Bradford, at the 
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Sign of the Bible in Second-Street, мрссххіх. 
Зр. fol 


This Quaker document is not recorded by Hilde- 
burn, Evans or Metzger's Supplement to Hildeburn. 


FRIENDS, SOCIETY or. PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 


The epistle from our Yearly-Meeting, for 
New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania, held at Burling- 
ton . . . from the 27th of the ninth month, to 
the 2d of the tenth month, inclusive, 1760... 
[Philadelphta 1760] 4 p. fol. 

Listed by Hildeburn, Sabin end Evans, but with- 
out locating a copy. 


[Prescorr, Вемудмім] 1678-1777. 

A free and calm consideration of the un- 
happy misunderstandings and debates, which 
have of late years arisen, and yet subsist, be- 
tween the Parliament of Great-Britain, and 
these American colonies. Contained, in eight 
letters . . . written by one, who was born in the 
Colony of the Massachusetts-Bay . . . Salem: 
Printed by S. and E. Hall, 1774. 

The final letter is signed: Philopolities, the pseudo- 
nym of Benjamin Prescott. The Library’s copy of this 
pamphlet on the constitutional aspects of the Revolu- 
Чоп is stitched, uncut, as issued. 


Cooxx, SAMUEL, 1708-1788. 

The violent destroyed: and oppressed de- 
livered. A sermon, preached at Lexington, 
April 19, 1777. For a memorial of the bloody 
tragedy, barbarously acted, by a party of Brit- 
ish troops, in that town and the adjacent, 
April 19, 1775 . . . Boston: Printed by per 
and Phillips, for Thoma [sic] Leverett and 
Nicholas Bowes, їп Cornhill, 1777. 


A scarce Revolutionary sermon commemorating the 
Battle of Lexington. The Library’s copy, by 
The Club Bindery їл 1900, was formerly in the cal- 
lections of Edwin B. Holden and C. L. F. Robinson. 
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FRENDS, SOCIETY or. PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 

To the President of the United States. The 
address of the religious D called Quakers, 
from their Yearly Mens or Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey, Delaware, and the western 
of Vir and Maryland. Printed by David 
Humphreys, Philadelphia [1789] broadside. 
foL 

The bibliography to record this broadside is 
Sealock's Supplement to Hüdeburn which locates а 
copy in the Huntington Library. The text was also 
printed by Humphreys in an elght-page pamphlet 
which is listed by Evans and Sabin. The address con- 
cerns the Quakers’ conscientious objections to fighting 
and is followed by “The Answer of the President of 
the United States,” signed: Geo. Washington. In it he 
states that “the conscientious scruples of all men 
should be treated with great delicacy and tenderness; 
and ft is my wish and desire, that the laws may always 
be as extensively accommodated to them, as a due 
regard to the protection and essential interests of the 
nation may justify and permit.” 

SWEDENBORG, EMANUEL, 1688—1772. 

. .. True Christian religion, containing the 
universal theology of the New Church... 
Philadelphia; Printed by Francis Bailey [1789]. 

Two numbers (v and vur), in the original blue- 

paper covers, of the original issue in parts of 


grey 
volume 1 of the first American edition. The complete 
work was published in two volumes, 1789-92. 


Davies, BENJAMIN. 

Some account of the city of Philadelphia... 
of its civil and religious institutions, popula- 
Чор, trade, and government; d with 
occasional observations . . . Philadelphia: 
Printed by Richard Folwell, for the author, 
1794. 

This detailed description of Philadelphia and its 
institutions was accompanied by an engraved plan of 
the city, for which a list of subscribers is printed on 
the last page of the pamphlet. A copy of the plan has 
been in the Library for many years as part of the 
Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GENEALOGY DIVISION 
Grnarp D. Мсромлір, Chief 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS, added to the Division’s collections, are of special 


interest. But they are typical, too, of the hundreds of volumes which have been 
acquired in the fields of genealogy, local history, and the history of the Americas. 


The Union army, a history of mili affairs 
in the loyal states, ue pon of the 
regiments, cyclopedia . . . (Madison, Wis., 
Flera] Pub. Co. 1908) 8 vols 


One of the few extensive works on the Civil War 
not already in the Library. 


Dictionary catalog of the Edward E. Ayer col- 
lection of Americana and American Indians 
in The Newberry Library (Boston 1961) 
16 vols 


Catalog of the Yale Collection of Western 
Americana (Boston) 4 vols 


n cum del Códice Bodley 2858 (México 
1960 


Facsimile and interpretive study of the famous 
codex. 


Alphabet of greatness: Manhattan's street 
names, by John W. Ludwig. (New York 
1960) typewritten. 2 vols 
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A very useful dictionary on the origins of the street 


Index to U. S. Census microfilms, Westchester 
names of Manhattan. Gift of the compiler. 


County, New York, 1800-1880, by Kath- 

erine Ross McLaughlin. 

This compilation and the one above it were pre- 
sented to the Library by Mrs McLaughlin. They will 
add much to our resources on the vital reoords and 
genealogy of Westchester County. 


1790-1880. United States Census, White 
Plains town, Westchester County, New 
York, by Katherine Ross McLaughlin. 


ECONOMICS DIVISION 
Jonn Farr, Chief 


THE ECONOMICS DIVISION, whose million volumes encompass all the social 
and political sciences except history, is especially notable for its holdings in gov- 
ernment documents from all parts of the world and in all languages. Collecting 
efforts of the Division endeavor to cover everything which makes possible the 
social and economic man. 

Because as in all old collections of books, the years place a cruel hand upon 
paper, a major aspect of the Division’s work is in the preservation of the books 
which it now has. One example of the preservation program is the Government 
Gazettes Project in which more than 250 national and regional gazettes, most on 
deteriorating paper, are being converted to film, thus protecting them for future 
use, not only in this Library but for use in any other library in the world. The 
Gazettes Project has had the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Day by day acquisitions also require preservation. Publications from Europe, 
Asia, Latin America, as well as from the U.S. A., are increasingly on poor paper. 
They require immediate microfilming — such publications, for instance, as the 
Orcamento Geral of Rio Grande do Sol and the Haushaltsplan der Stadt Augsburg. 

Some representative titles acquired by the Division during the year were: 


ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AusTRIA. Minutes, 
1945-1955. 

BALEY, STEFAN. Wprowadzenie do psychologii 
spolecznej ( Warszawa 1959) 

BANQUE CENTRALE des Etats de l'Afrique 


Equatoriale et du Cameroun. Études et 
statistiques, bulletin 


Bosnra-HERZEGOVINA. Sluzbeni List. 1945, 
1947, 1949. 


Восніл, Hanns. 6000 Jahre Werbung. Gesch- 
ichte der Wirtschaftsbung und der Propa- 
ganda (Berlin 1962) 

Bupapersr. Székesférvarosi Szabo Ervin kön- 
yvtár. Budapest mu alma, 1919— 
1945; bibliográfia. 1959. 

Busros CONCHA, IsMAEL. El sentido exist- 
encial de la politica. (Santiago de Chile 
1956) 


Calcutta Government Gazette. 1815-1832. 


Cotomaia. Estadistica, Direccion General de. 
Censo de poblacion, 9 Mayo 1951- 


Gancía VENERO, MAXIMIANO. Historia de los 
movimientos sindicalistes espafioles, 1840— 
1933 (Madrid 1961) 


Gerry, Jay PAuL, The history of the oil busi- 
ness of George F. and J. Paul Getty from 
1908 to 1939 [Los Angeles 1941] 


India Gazette. 1789—1843. 


Paves, Leon. Comment se defendre en bourse 
( Paris n. d.) 


Perm, Huco. Fran pappersrubel till guld- 
mark. Finlands bank, 1811-1877 (Helsing- 
fors 1961) 


Quan Guo Shu Mu [National cumulated 
bibliography] (Peking 1958) 


SÉNÉcan. S et de la mécano- 
graphique, Service de le Bulletin statistique 
et économique. 


Stabile Preise in wachsender Wirtschaft. Das 
Inflationsproblem. Erich Schneider zum 60 
Geburtstag (Tuebingen 1960) 
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Sremver, Нкнвевт. Bibliographie zur Gesch- 
ichte der österreichischen Arbeiterbeweg- 
ung, 1867-1918 ( Wien 1962) 

Sumitomo bank review; economic conditions 
in Japan. 


Umm Al-Qura. Mecca: 1924—1960. 


ТАССНІА, LANFRANCO. Tractatus de salario, 
seu operariorum mercede ... Rome, ... 
1658-1664. 2 vols 


MUSIC DIVISION 
Pane L. Muir, Chief 


MANUSCRIPTS MAKE UP the greater part of the many notable acquisitions of 
the Music Division this year. Most significant are the musical autographs, though 
some letters and documents of importance have come with the collections received. 
The following have been acquired by gift: 


PAUL WITTGENSTEIN COLLECTION 


This collection is the est of the cele- 
brated Viennese pianist who made his home 
in New York from 1939 until his death in 
1961. Included are seven Johannes Brahms 
autographs, two of them of major works. 
With the exception of a fragment in the hand 
of the composer, they are the first Brahms 
scores to be added to the cals Set 
of holographs of the masters. Among the 
Wittgenstein manuscripts are also interesting 
excerpts, fragments, etc, as well as complete 
compositions by Felix Mendelssohn, J 
Strauss, Erich Korngold, and Theodore Les- 
chetizsky. Following is a list of the Brahms 
items: 


1 Rhapsodie für еше Altstimme, Münner- 
chor und Orchester, Op 53. Full score 

2 Serenade für kleines Orchester, Op 18. 
Für Pianoforte zu 4 Händen 

3 Variationen über ein Thema von Paga- 
nini, Op 35, No 1. Für Pianoforte solo 

4 Duette für Alt und Bariton. Op 28, 
Nos 1-4. (Presentation copy) 

5 Übungen für das Pianoforte 

ix fragments of the original auto- 
graph with autographed printed score 
in the first edition of the complete work 
by Simrock, containing pencilled edi- 
torial corrections by the composer. 

6 Drei Duette für Sopran und Alt mit 
Begleitung der Pianoforte. Op 20, 2ter 
Theil. Weg der Liebe 

7 Studien für das Pianoforte, No 5. Ciac- 
cona di J. S. Bach 


The last of these, an arrangement for the 
piano, left hand only, of the great violin 
Chaconne, was of particular interest to the 
donor, who lost his right arm in the first 
World War and had startled the musical 


world by resuming his career in spite of his 
handicap. He played numerous recitals and 
appeared with the major orchestras in con- 
certi written especially for him by Richard 
Strauss, Ravel, Hindemith, Korngold. Tans- 
man, and others. 

Though Mr Wittgenstein’s parents were 
close friends of Brine none of the auto- 
Ж inherited by Paul had been presented 
to the family by the composer. According to 
Dr Thomas Stonborough, musicologist and 
nephew of the pianist, Brahms rarely parted 
with any of his manuscripts, and “my d- 
father, knowing this, would not vllingly 
have accepted them as a gift.” They were 
ap tly acquired from the firm of Artaria 
in Vienna. 


Percy GRAINGER COLLECTION 


Sketches and full orchestral scores of original 
compositions and arrangements of the Aus- 
tralian pianist-composer comprise this gen- 
erous gift of his widow. They add substan- 
tially to an already sizeable collection of 
Grainger works in the Division. (For a full 
description see Philip L. Miller’s note in the 
September 1962 Bulletin, p 415.) 


Harry M. Voce CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr Voge, a former reader, now living in 
Hamburg, Germany, has presented to the 
Library 89 of his letters and postcards, most 
of them from celebrated musicians. A writer, 
lecturer and vocalist, Mr Voge had written 
libretti for two short TV operas, one by 
Gerhardt Wimberger, and the other by Cesar 
Bresgen, both professors at the Mozarteum 
in Salzburg. Over twenty of the letters are 
concerned with this collaboration. The Bres- 
gen opera was first performed August 26 
1956, on the occasion of the International 
Congress of UNESCO in Salzburg. 
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Manuscripts acquired by purchase dur- А Scrapzoox containing miscellaneous manu- 


ing the year include: 


FRANCESCO FINELLI COLLECTION 


Contained in a family album, this exten- 
sive collection of letters, calling cards, signed 
pictures, autograph music, dippi ‚ and 
miscellanea relating to Italian musical life of 
the late nineteenth century, was offered by 
Signor Finelli’s son-in-law, Carlo D’Onofrio, 
now on the Library’s Building Staff. Cava- 
liere Francesco Finelli de Valletta was a 
wealthy dilettante who maintained elaborate 
establishments at Naples and Florence in the 
1870s and 80s. A tenor of no ordinary attain- 
ments, he appeared with the leading singers 
of the day, Nellie Melba, Emma Eames, etc, 
in programs generally given for the benefit 
of some worthy cause, in his own country 
as well as abroad. At most of these events 
Finelli’s accompanist was the composer 
Leoncavallo, a close friend of many years. 
His handsome ae and appealing voice 
apparently helped him to create a vogue for 
the Neapolitan songs in which he 
to judge from the many favorable reviews 
found in the album. 

The letters include over 30 from Leonca- 
vallo alone, several each from Tosti, Cilea, 
Cortesi, Melba, Massenet, and numerous 
others of international fame. In addition 
there are four letters written by Verdi to his 
wine merchant. Among the autographs of 
non-musicians are: Gabrielle D’Annunzio, 
represented by a signed quotation, and Me- 
notti Garibaldi, son of the famous general, 
represented by a letter, many pictures, and 
a four-page military document in manuscript 
concerning an injury to the Italian leader 
written by a captain of the Medical corps, 
and signed by Menotti. A short piano piece 
in the d of Umberto Giordano, composer 
of Andrea Chenter, is one of the musical 
manuscripts included. 

At the end of the album is an engraving of 
Nicola Valetta (1748-1814) poet, philoso- 
pher and orator, and Finelli’s grandfather, 
ollowed by a four-page poem in Valletta’s 

hand tog with an account of his career 
and writings. 
A Manuscrirr Cory (ca 1890) of ар unpub- 
lished eighteenth-century treatise by Alfonse 
de Vignolles, a Belgian musician, written in 
1702. It is entitled “Traité de la Musique 
Moderne avec quelque remarques sur la Mu- 
sique Ancienne par A. D. V.” The original 
manuscript is in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 


script and printed materials, portraits, etc, 
collected for a biography of Henry Purcell 
by the British scholar Edward F Rimbault, 
dated January 1856. Rimbault’s Common- 
place Books, musical manuscripts, and nu- 
merous volumes formerly in his library form 
part of the Drexel Collection. 


A THREE-PAGE Duer for two voices in the hand 
of Raynor Taylor, an English composer and 
organist who came to the United States in 
1792 and settled in Philadelphia, where he 
founded the Musical Fund Society. Amo 
his works is a “Monologue on the Death of 
Washington,” which he wrote in collabora- 
tion with Alexander Reinagle, formerly his 
pupil in London. The latter also played an 
important part in Philadelphia musical life. 


EUGENE Сопвевт'8 Hotocrara СОРҮВООК 
and a manuscript volume in another hand 
ary Das of a Mass by him, copied 
ca 1877 from an unidentified ms (probabl 
now in a Charlestown, S. С, church). Cuil. 
bert, a Frenchman, settled in Charleston, 
S. C., where he died in 1835. 


Manuscript COLLECTIONS of harp and guitar 
music. 


Among the rarer printed books and 
music acquired this year are: 


Trron pu Tnr.LEr, Evnanp. Le Parnasse Fran- 
coise (Paris 1732) 


This 800-page volume is of considerable 
value to жар онн of the arts in France during 
the first half of the co dee century. In 
addition to the biographies of French poets 
and musicians of the time, there are several 
portraits (some en médaille) not to be found 
elsewhere. The work includes a supplement 
of musical and literary interest: "Remarques 
sur la poésie et la musique ‘francoises et sur 
nos spectacles" and "Remarques sur la 
poésie et la musique, et sur l'excellence de 
ces deux beaux arts." 


Ponts, Lorenzo pa. History of the Italian 
Opera Company, imported to America by 
Giacomo Мотітезот, in August 1832. 
(New York, Lorenzo da Ponte 1833) 


Da Ponte is best known as librettist for 
Mozart's Don Giovanni and Cosi Fan Tutte. 
He was court poet at Vienna until 1792 and 
came to New York in 1805, where he be- 
came interested in various operatic enter- 
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prises, taking active part in the first Italian 
opera season of the city in 1825, presented. 
by the García. family. In his last years he 
. was а teacher of Italian at Columbia College. 
CHARLESTON IMPRINTS 

A collection of sheet music published in 
Charleston, S. C., in the eighteenth century, 
assembled over a period of thirty years by 
Mrs Josephine L. Hughes, а former music 
teacher now living in that city. It represents 
the largest collection of Charleston imprints 
in existence and now gives the Library the 
distinction of being the foremost holder of 
such material. 


Also acquired was a valuable collection 
of 500 photographs of musical instru- 
ments in Italian Renaissance paintings 
from museums here and abroad. 

In the field of recorded music the 
Division received two significant col- 
lections which fill gaps in its historical 
archive. Both were acquired through 
the generosity of Mr Lauder Green- 
way. 


ALFRED GENTZSCH COLLECTION 


This collection of early disc records, seven 
and ten inch, represents the repertoire re- 
corded around the turn of the century under 
the labels of Berliner, Columbia, Victor, etc, 
and including such artists as Edouard de 
Reszke, Schumann-Heink, and Jan Kubelik. 


There are also а few privately recorded 
seven-inch discs, one by Louise Meislinger, 
famous contralto at the Me Opera 
in the 1880s and 1890s, which is the only 
recording known to have been made of her 
voice; a number of records by Rosalia Chalia, 
also a former Metropolitan singer and the 
most prolific recording artist before the fa- 
mous Celebrity Series; and several discs by 
Emilio de Gogorza, singing under various 
pseudonyms 


MaPLESON COLLECTION OF CYLINDER Re- 


CORDINGS 

in deca put es ene Linee 
Mapleson, librarian of the а tan 
era House and an enthusiast of the newly 
developed phonograph, purchased a cylinder 
recording machine with which he proceeded 
to take down excerpts from the operas during 
actual performances with famous casts. Some 
of the voices, such as those of Jean de Reszke, 
Lucienne Breval, and Milka Ternina, have 
never appeared on commercial recordings. 
The former owner of this collection, Mr 
Wiliam H. Seltsam, has produced many of 
the items on modern discs in the last twenty 
years under the label of the International 
Record Collectors’ Club. The originals, al- 
though technically very weak, give a remark- 
ably realistic impression of the singers in 
action. It is to be that more of them 
may be reproduced for general distribution 
in the future. More than a dozen such cylin- 
ders were purchased by Mr Greenway for 


the Library some years ago. 


Dance Collection 


GIFTS MADE TO THE DANCE COLLECTION during the past year were 
impressive in their richness and variety. They include the archive of a distinguished 
dance scholar and company director, a comprehensive photographic record of a 
celebrated ballerina, and the personal correspondence of a famous American dance 
revolutionary. 

Late in 1961, the historical collection belonging to Lincoln Kirstein of books, 
prints, rare clipping material and motion picture film, over 3000 items in all, was 
presented by Mr Kirstein to the Library. Included in the print material are original 
designs by Cecil Beaton, Alvin Colt, James Stuart Morcom, and Rouben Arutunian; 
-engravings of Shaker rituals; a fine collection of early caricatures; nearly 100 play- 
bills, mainly relevant to nineteenth-century English ballet, as well as prints of 
nineteenth-century French opera ballet, Florodora girls, masked balls and eight- 
eenth-century social dance. 

The scope of the book collection is broad, with a fine group of nineteenth-cen- 
tury American ballroom dance handbooks and guides and a good collection of 
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anti-dance tracts for the same period. Among the rare books and librettos are 
many exceptional items: A balletto a cavallo, Il Mondo Festeggiante, beautifully 
illustrated and published in 1661; the Medea Vendicativa, 1662, a drama di fuoco, 
the argomento of which suggests spectacular employment of stage machinery; 
and the ballet-tragique Les Horaces, choreographed by the celebrated Noverre, 
dated 1777. Of particular interest is a manuscript volume prepared by the choreog- 
rapher, Henri Justament, of drawings for the costumes, notation for the choreog- 
raphy and numerous other details for the production of Offenbach’s Voyage 
dans la Lune, Paris 1879. In many ways the rarest item in the collection is 
the Receuil des devises et des poésiés, 1689, by Abbé Menestrier, author of the 
famous Des ballets anciens et modernes (which is also included in the collection). 
This fascinating and fragile volume is a collection of small publications on the 
fétes, horse ballets, marriage processionals and ceremonials of Menestrier's day 
with descriptions of the decorations and edifices built for each. Interleaved and 
bound with them are handwritten notes, letters and pages in manuscript on which 
the author has added further observations and reminiscences. 

A collection of correspondence and related items owned by Edward Gordon 
Craig, designer, writer and stage theorist, documenting his friendship and liaison 
with Isadora Duncan, was acquired through the generosity of Dr and Mrs John 
Gordan, Mr and Mrs Donald Hyde, Ben Sommers of the Capezio Foundation, 
Jerome Robbins of the Lena Robbins Foundation, the Dance Committee and the 
Cia Fornaroli Fund. Included among the more than four hundred items in the 
gift are two hundred and fifty letters from Isadora Duncan to Craig; one hundred 
letters from Craig to Duncan; as well as letters from other correspondents to Craig, 
among them Ellen Terry and Paris Singer; sketchbooks; miscellaneous essays; 
photograph albums; pressbooks; their jointly-kept notebooks; and thirty exquisite 
drawings made of Duncan by Craig. 

Although the correspondence gives evidence of a friendship that continued 
until Duncan’s death, the bulk of the material dates from the period of their close 
association 1904-07. Craig emerges as an important force in the creation of the 
revolutionary Duncan, as we trace the evolution of the simple blue curtains and 
the theatrical lighting which were the basic ingredient of the direct style of 
presentation which was to excite European audiences to such a great degree. 
Duncan, in turn, struggled in vain while performing in Russia in 1904 to bring 
Stanislavsky and Craig together so they might build a new theatre art for the 
world. Her subsequent efforts to promote the progressive ideas which she and 
Craig believed in are well documented. 

Most of the pieces in this archive, called “fond recollections” by the 91 year old 
Craig, have been annotated by him at various points in his life. These notes and 
comments, in which a later observation frequently contradicts or modifles an 
earlier one, are as interesting and valuable as the letters and manuscripts them- 
selves. With the addition of this distinguished material to the Duncan Collection 
it already has, the Library can now offer to the scholar a comprehensive body of 
source material covering all phases of Isadora Duncan’s life. 
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A unique photographic archive documenting the daily life and work of the 
Russian ballerina, Galina Ulanova, was presented to the Library by Robert W. 
Dowling, Cultural Commissioner of the City of New York, and Albert E. Kahn. 
The photographs were taken over a two year period by Mr Kahn while he was 
working on а book on Ulanova. He made four trips to the Soviet Union from 
1959 to 1961. During these visits he photographed the ballerina at the barre, as 
she rehearsed in class, during performances of Les Sylphides, Giselle and Romeo 
and Juliet, as well as in her roles as chairman of the Bolshoi Ballet School's 
examining committee, as an inspiring teacher of her ballet parts to younger 
dancers, and as she relaxed in her apartment and country home as the wife of 
Vadim Rindin. The gift consists of more than five thousand negatives with their 
contact prints, as well as three hundred exhibition prints. 

The extensive personal archive of the distinguished modern dancer and chor- 
eographer, the late Doris Humphrey, was given to the Library in 1951. This year 
her husband Charles Woodford presented tape recordings of her class lectures 
on choreography, as well as notebooks and manuscripts dating from the first three 
decades of her life. 

A second gift of tape recordings was received from James Lyons, WNYC, 
and is а record of the interview series, "Today in Ballet." 

А rare motion picture film of Virginia Zucchi, Italian ballerina who was famous 
for her dancing in Russia and Europe during the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, was given by Walter Terry, dance critic. 

Isamu Noguchi, well-known American sculptor and artist, presented designs 
relating to his work on the ballet Orpheus, produced in 1948 by the New York 
City Ballet with choreography by George Balanchine and a score by Igor Stra- 
vinsky. The gift includes one hundred nine mounted paper cut-outs, forty-six 
sheets of sketches in lead and colored pencil, and two three dimensional models 
filled with mounted paper cut-outs. 

John Wenger, an American artist who has done extensive work in theatre design, 
gave two original designs in gouache for the ballet Petrouchka, the production 
mounted in 1919 at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

In addition three costume designs by Hein Heckroth for the now historic ballet 
The Green Table, 1932, were purchased for the Collection by friends. 

The Stravinsky exhibition project brought to the Collection more than five 
hundred photographs of productions and designs for Stravinsky ballets produced 
all over the world. These form a valuable addition to the photographic archive. 

Purchases of rare and unusual items include a collection of eighteenth-century 
ballet librettos for works presented at Versailles in the Theatre des Petits Apparte- 
ments organized by Mme de Pompadour for the amusement of Louis XV; seven 
eighteenth-century costume designs; three letters of Rita Sangalli, Italian-born 
ballerina of the Paris Opera who created the title role in the ballet Sylvia. Two 
of the letters were written to Leo Delibes, composer of Sylvia. 


The Short Stories of Seumas O’Kelly 


By Сковсе BRANDON SAUL 
University of Connecticut 


EADERS concerned with doing justice to undeservedly half-forgotten 
R genius can scarcely be happy in the case of Seumas O'Kelly, born 
c 1881 as the son of a County Galway grain-handler and active as a Griffith 
Sinn Féiner and journalist during a mature career cut short by rheumatic 
fever (13 November 1918). For O'Kelly, who has suffered in some degree 
from careless handling of his posthumous publications, unquestionably had 
genius — genius which, miscellaneous writings acknowledged, is nowhere 
more apparent than in the short stories here to be considered in an effort to 
induce wider attention to them. 

Of these tales, there are few enough if one disregard — as one pardonably 
may — the initial sketches and stories of By the Stream of Killmeen (1906): 
an unimportant book whose appearance, however, preluded a swift and 
remarkable development — largely through the medium of drama at first. 
Indeed — with the Abbey Theatre producing The Shuiler’s Child (1910), 
The Bribe (1913), The Parnellite (1917), and Meadowsweet (1919) — 
O'Kelly came to be best known as a dramatist, though his novel The Lady 
of Deerpark (1917) is an exceptional piece of work, as its successor in genre, 
Wet Clay (1923), proved not to be, since it indulges too many clichés and 
its pictures of the peasantry are weakened by uncharacteristic sentimen- 
tality and a touch of melodrama. — Ranns and Ballads (1918), incidentally, 
seems the only venture into yet another area. 

The just-noted Wet Clay — one of the only three volumes by O'Kelly 
(1962) to be published in America; its title, of course, from the Rubáiyát — 
has, whatever its faults, in Brendan Nilan a character whose ascribed phi- 
losophy of life contains an element one feels must have belonged also to 
O'Kellys own: “an undercurrent of humour that amounted, despite its 
occasional irony, to almost a charity." And one is tempted to believe O'Kelly 
to be transcribing another personal characteristic when one reads, ^I was 
‚.. SO susceptible to the life about me that the light could not fade in the 
hills but that I was conscious of it and alive to the mystery and hidden things 
it expressed." — Obviously, here is the sensitivity, as well as the sympathy, 
that goes far to explain O'Kelly: no Joycean scorn of kind or fouling of the 
racial nest. 

Of the short stories (at least one of them, as will appear, more properly 
to be labelled a novelette ), there are to be pondered — aside from the inade- 
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quately proofread tales told by “Ned Darmody” to a group of boys in The 
Leprechaun of Killmeen (1918) — only three volumes: Waysiders (Dub- 
lin: Talbot Press; London: Unwin; and N. Y.: Stokes, 1918), The Golden 
Barque and The Weavers Grave (Talbot and Unwin, 1919, and N. Y., 
Putnam, 1920), and Hillsiders (Talbot and Unwin, 1921): but these books 
as a group contain only three or four tales whose loss would not be a sad 
_one for literature as a whole. And in the case of few short story writers 
except James Stephens could a parallel claim be rationally urged. 

The several lesser tales are almost entirely confined to Waysiders (I 
think of “Both Sides of the Pond” — i.e., of the Atlantic, “The Rector,” and 
“A Wayside Burial”; one tale, “The Home-Coming,” is set in play form and 
suggests — as Stephens’ tales also markedly do — how close to each other 
- the short story and the one-act play really tend to be). But the same vol- 
ume contains two of O'Kelly's finest pieces; and one of these, “The Gray 
Lake,” is a masterly account of the drowning of a town, now under the lake 
in reference, by seven water-nymphs. In the description of the rising of the 
waters there is a genuine poetic frenzy channeled into memorable state- 
ment: it is hard to forget how “women, turning from the race to the hills, 
rushed back to meet the oncoming waters with arms outspread and insanity 
in their wild eyes.” — This, incidentally, is the tale with the simile “His love 
for his child was the love of the oyster for its pearl”! 

The other outstanding tale of Waysiders, “The Building,” is probably on a 
par with the later “The Weavers Grave,” “The Elks,” and “The Miracle of 
the Tea.” Herein Martin Cosgrave sacrifices everything to build on a hill, 
with his own hands, a great limestone house in anticipation of the return 
of Rose Dempsey, promised back from America as his bride. But Rose does 
not return, and he is left with the tragedy of his crushed only dream. In 
brief, a strong man is broken and knows he must return to the cabin and the 
life of the soil; but heartbreak is acknowledged without tears or hysteria: 
Martin’s history is presented with simplicity, dignity, and a restraint that 
never permits bathos. 

Waysiders alone would have been enough to demonstrate that O'Kelly 
took nothing at second hand; that both sight and insight were his own; that 
he had a warm, amused, but never condescending, affection for his charac- 
ters; and that his capacity for original figures of speech was matched by his 
ability to rise to a dramatic situation as no second-rate poet could. But there 
was even more convincing evidence ahead. 

It lies most obviously in “The Weaver's Grave” and certain pieces of Hill- 
siders. For “The Weavers Grave” is а novelette whose qualities propose it 
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for inclusion in the small group of masterpieces of this category comprised 
of — whatever else — such very different things as Stephens’ The Feast of 
Lugnasa, Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, Galsworthy’s The Apple Tree, 
O'Connor's The Holy Door, and one or two of Isak Dinesen’s originals. By 
this I mean that in its own way — in its subtly realized humaneness, its 
persuasiveness of character and essential poetry of concept, its memory- 
snaring capacity, its way of universalizing both simplicity and passionate 
tragedy and projecting sympathetic understanding — it sets itself apart as 
these do, And its most delightful characters — the mutually jealous and 
crotchety ancients Meehaul Lynskey and Cahir Bowes, arguing sarcasti- 
cally over the right location for the weaver Mortimer Hehir's grave, and 
the salty old bedridden cooper, Malachi Roohan, pulling himself upright by 
a rope fastened to the foot of his bed and delivering such oracles as “No 
dead man ever yet came back to look upon a woman!” are among the most 
picturesque figures of the Irish gallery. Meanwhile, whatever trivial imper- 
fections of a technical sort it retains may be fairly excused by the report 
that O'Kelly's preoccupation with it was interrupted by death, the “great 
indignity” of Scudder Middleton’s poem to which there is no reply. 

Book-companion to this novelette is, of course, the series of six tales with 
the loose interrelationship centering in the fact that they concern men at 
one time or another employed on a canal boat named “The Golden Barque.” 
Here, too, are unusual things, with interest ranging from the mildly tragic 
idyl of “Michael and Mary” onward through a boy’s angry — and anguished 
— hero-worship in “Billy the Clown” and the powerful history of a father’s 
mad brutality in “The Derelict” to the amusing picture of Martin Coughlan, 
the ignorant “Man with the Gift.” 

The six tales of Hillsiders — why, four decades after issue, has this book 
not been published in America? — one is almost tempted to regard as frag- 
ments that might readily have been amalgamated into a novel. Sugges- 
tively, the indomitable char Hannah unites in a sense the first and second 
tales; Mary Hickey and a dropped bag of tea link the second and third — 
the latter a jewel of near-tragicomedy; characters that appear and reappear 
variously come to gradually revealed development by a touch here and 
there. Nevertheless each story stands on its own sound legs, and a rare 
little collection of distinctly characterized rustics emerges to companion 
Hannah and Mary: Willie Bracken, Mary’s nonentity of a nephew who 
comes to healthy maturity as a farmer; the amusingly pathetic Winnie 
O'Carroll, whose conscience suffers complicated distress over her appro- 
priating a package of tea found in her husband’s cart; the determined old 
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widow, Nan Hogan, whom neither poorhouse hospital nor leg "weakness" 
could break; Fardy Lalor, whose "quiet eyes . . . somehow suggested the 
sea and held in their depths the making of storms," and whose wild boy- 
hood led into a maturity heroic for his rescue of his rival in love after a great 
storm (his own father just lost) — a deed which won a right reward; Pa 
Cloone — who “was ... а most consummate liar, and like all consummate 
liars . . . had a partiality for strong resolutions” — scared grey by an “appari- 
tion" eventually revealed as a brooding goose under his bed: worthy fellows 
of O'Kelly's earlier creations, collected in а book whose action is often a 
consequence of sheer gossip and its inflation by repetition. 

Forrest Reid, in an essay in Retrospective Adventures, has very justly 
remarked: “O’Kelly was a realist. . . . But he was not a materialist. He looked 
at life simply and directly, and there was nothing significant in life from 
which he turned away; nevertheless, his work is conceived always in the 
spirit of poetry." And in a rare personal reference, in "The Apparitions of 
Ouf Darmody” ( Hillsiders), O'Kelly himself confessed, "the shanachie took 
the people of Kilbeg as he found them, the good and the bad, and sometimes 
he liked the bad better than the good,” though the classification is too mod- 
est: O'Kelly was not merely a "shanachie"; he was an accomplished artist 
who had absorbed into his gift the finest qualities of the wandering hearth- 
side storyteller and heightened them by his faculty for dramatization. 
Herein unlike Tennyson's Ulysses, all that he had met became a part of 
him. Few authors have been able to absorb and reproduce more convinc- 
ingly than he the sense of a primitive countryside (with Galway perhaps 
better known than Leinster) and its people. 

His fundamental qualities are, I think, pastoral-dramatic in kind; they can 
lead to intense concentrations — as in the almost-epic, though restrained, 
story “The Elks,” with its description of a storm by the sea: a storm with 
which Fardy Lalor is somehow identified — he and the wild despair of his 
love. Often these qualities operate through satire, obvious or semi-sub- 
merged, as in “The Shoemaker” (with its “intelligent as Corkmen": and why 
not, with men like Frank O’Connor, Robert Gibbings, and Daniel Corkery 
in evidence! ); but the satire is never offensive, even when dealing with a 
gloomy Protestant clergyman, as in “The Rector"! For this satire is nour- 
ished, not by wit, but by a most lambent humor: that humor "almost a 
charity" — whether of statement (as in a reference to Moses' angrily break- 
ing the tables of the Commandments as "the most tragic destruction of a 
first edition that the world has known") or of the affectionate illumination 
of character. For to O'Kelly the human breed was, however flawed, curi- 
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ously lovable: his handling of people has a warmth of comprehension in its 
largeheartedness that whispers of a faculty possessed in fullness only by the 
artist who has chewed the same bone that Shakespeare and Chaucer worried. 

As an artist, O'Kelly will be embarrassed by comparison with no one, 
however unfortunate the fact that a tragically clipped career did not permit 
the editing and retouching most serious writers are at pains to indulge. Com- 
parisons, indeed, are most likely to reveal things to his advantage — as 
when, for example, one ponders his talent in "The White Goat” against 
reflections on Liam O’Flaherty’s handling of similar material. In this tale 
a herdsman, on a night of storm, kills a white goat left suffering on the 
verge of death by some brutes, and then stumbles home in fear of judg- 
ment for violating the course of nature. When one considers the strong like- 
lihood that a typical O'Flaherty handling of such a theme would have in- 
volved fanciful psychologizing about the animal and quite conceivable 
indulgence in sentimentality, the argument of power seems clearly to be in 
O'Kelly's favor. 

The fellow-author most likely to come to my own mind when reading 
O'Kelly is James Stephens: a fact that seems to me to be complimentary 
to each artist and that is meant to insinuate no indebtedness on the part of 
one to the other. There was clearly, I think, a greater anguish of genius con- 
centrated in Stephens, whose mind was also the more nimble of the two; 
and there is in O'Kelly no evidence of the occasional fury and withering, 
icy desolation of Stephens. Yet somehow these men seem to companion each 
other easily, perhaps because the capriciousness of O'Kelly's vision may be 
not very far removed from that of Stephens. Then, too, neither man cursed 
life, though one perceives that Stephens certainly cursed its cruelty. Yes: I 
am sure the association is congenial — and I could pay few better compli- 
ments to either man. 





Further discussion of Godwin’s Imogen: 


Some Implications of Irony 


By Inwin PRIMER 
Rutgers-Newark College 


T THE RISK of reading more into Imogen than it may in fact contain, 
we may supplement the earlier discussions of this work by reconsider- 

ing the tone of Godwin’s Preface. Dr Marken noted in passing that the 
Preface, with its calculated obfuscation, seems to have been purposely de- 
signed to expose the inattention or critical ineptitude of the superficial 
reader. The Preface first states that Imogen is the work of an Ancient, a 
translation from the Welsh of the bard Cadwallo; and then that it belongs 
to Rice ap Thomas, who is palmed off as a Modern, a contemporary of King 
William III (1650-1702). But Thomas, reports Dr Marken, really lived 
from 1449 to 1526. If Godwin was indeed sifting his audience by equivoca- 
tion, we should certainly like to know how far and how deep his equivocation 
extends, or what uses it serves as a rhetorical instrument. It enables Godwin 
at the outset to reaffirm Dr Johnson's view that the poems of Ossian are 
spurious, modern works. Having assured us that the case for Cadwallo's 
authorship of Imogen is as secure as the case for the antiquity of "the cele- 
brated Poems of Ossian,” the speaker soon rejects the hypothesis that Imogen 
is an ancient work, and hence it becomes the forgery of a Modern. The 
reader is left to draw his own conclusions about the authenticity of Ossian. 
As the Preface continues, we learn that the "translator" of Rice ap Thomas's 
pastoral romance is also one of Thomas's descendents. Thomas himself seems 
to have preferred Cadwallo to all other Welsh bards, and often quoted from 
his own pastoral romance as proof of the greatness of Cadwallo! The “trans- 
lator" sadly admits that he does not know "how to excuse this piece of jockey- 
ship and ill faith, even in Rice ap Thomas. . . .” Godwin is clearly enjoying 
this parody of Macpherson, the "translator" of Ossian; but the Preface 
gives us more than simply this parody. It tells us how to take Imogen, by 
implying that this work may not be, after all, a straightforward pastoral 
romance. It becomes a different thing, perhaps in part a mock-pastoral, if we 
choose to believe that Godwin borrowed the technique of the mask or per- 
sona from, say, Swift's Tale of a Tub. As in that work, with its purposeful 
separation of Swift from the Grubean narrator and his tale, so do we find in 
the Preface to Imogen a somewhat unhinged or confused narrator who is a 
living descendent and "translator" of a somewhat unhinged and "humour- 
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ous” Modern named Rice ap Thomas, a man who “abounded in singularities.” 
The “translator” further informs us that he himself, because of his own ad- 
miration for Milton’s Comus, may very well have been responsible for the 
obvious “coincidencies” (verbal plunder from Comus)in the pastoral romance. 

In view of this delightful eccentricity, ought we to continue reading 
Imogen as entirely a bona fide pastoral? If we do so we may have to accuse 
Godwin of being a serious bungler in the pastoral vein. The capricious, 
arbitrary, and sometimes absurd character of the plot can easily lead a 
critic to assert that this piece is mere hackwork, replete with “bad” writing 
from cover to cover. But Godwin may have been less of a hack at twenty- 
eight than some have imagined. It would be helpful to know which came 
first — the romance proper? or the satirical Preface with its hints of ex- 
tended equivocation in the entire work? Was the Preface an afterthought 
by which the author could excuse a mediocre if not ridiculous pastiche 
of pastoral and romance motifs? Or is this erratic patchwork to be read 
as a parody of itself and of the general taste for tales redolent of cultural 
and chronological primitivism? Imogen is not a work of concentrated irony 
throughout, but critical discussion of what Godwin believed or did not be- 
lieve in his story — its magical machinery, its divine supervision of virtue, 
its Happy Valley and related primitivistic thought — is rendered more diffi- 
cult by virtue of this whimsical Preface. Its ironic tone inevitably makes us 
suspect the fiction that follows. At various levels the romance itself seems 
to parody the “translations” and “discoveries” of ancient manuscripts by 
Macpherson and Chatterton, the strong current taste for native bards and 
literary antiquities, and various stereotypes in the pastoral tradition. And 
yet we are irresistibly led to admit that Godwin’s love of Milton and Comus 
is genuine, and that Milton’s faith in the refining of virtue by opposition or 
adversity is eloquently restated in Imogen.* 

A further line of irony which reviewers, then and now, have bypassed, 
provides specific support for the view that the Preface subtly complicates 
our attitude toward the romance. When the “translator” informs us that “It is 
impossible to discover in any part of it [this pastoral romance] the slightest 
trace of Christianity,” we are in no position to appreciate the complexity of 


* According to Dr Martha W. England (this journal, Feb 1963, p 118) “the two themes of the 
book, that innocence protects the innocent [and] that happiness is happier than tribulation and 
testing” . . . “are not backed by any belief in Godwin’s mind.” Perhaps her assumption is that 
true conviction or belief would inevitably or most likely have produced a work of greater artistic 
integrity. In view of the contempt with which informed opinion then regarded any serious use 
of supernatural machinery in a modem work, Godwin's apparent lack of faith in his own 
machinery is readily understandable. But didactic morality was generally encouraged, and God- 
win may have been aiming both to please by parody and to instruct with impassioned rhetoric. 
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this statement. It means simply that the story takes place in pre-Christian 
Wales. But when we return to these words after having read all or even 
most of the romance, we cannot help being struck by the force of Godwin's 
irony, for some of the highest ideals of Christian ethics are certainly em- 
bodied in Edwin and Imogen. Another passage, that in which the hoary 
bard Llewelyn recites a quasi-Lucretian myth of the creation at the “reli- 
gious” festival of Ruthyn (Book II), presents one of the eighteenth century's 
most popular alternatives to the corruptions of Christianity, namely, the 
natural religion imputed to all primitive peoples. Llewelyn sings out his 
version of “The Heavens declare the Glory of God” and is interestingly pre- 
Christian in his doctrine of rewards and punishments in the afterlife. God- 
win may well be offering the pure, natural religion of the Druids as the 
preferable alternative to modern Christianity, a view suggested or implied 
in Toland’s writings on the Druids. If so, then Godwin at this stage in his 
career reveals a sympathetic and partisan attitude toward deistic natural 
religion. Much of this is related to Dr Pollin’s discussion of primitivism in 
Imogen, and further documents, it may be, the progressive deterioration of 
Godwin’s religious faith in the 1780s. He later wrote that he “was not a 
complete unbeliever till 1787.” 

The view that the early 1780s were for Godwin years of intellectual in- 
decision and transition seems to be suggestively if not empirically accurate, 
and Imogen may well be a faithful reflection of Godwin’s wavering convic- 
tions at that time. If his pastoral is tentative and uncertain, so also is his 
irony. Imogen as a pastoral romance does not come off because Godwin’s 
literary world valued realism in the novel and regarded pastoral make- 
believe as “exploded.” It is not sufficiently a mock-pastoral because that same 
literary consensus had come to appreciate the noble simplicity of the primi- 
tive life; the mock-pastoral successes of John Gay were no longer the height 
of literary fashion. Probing further the limitations of Imogen, we find that 
Godwin is too often hampered by literary theory, or by his awareness of the 
requirements of an anachronistic or dispossessed genre. His literary self- 
consciousness is all too apparent, for instance, where he seems to be determin- 
ing the character of pastoral: 

Imogen, though loved and honoured by the borderers of Towey, had 
been little used to studied commendation and laboured applause. Pastoral 


simplicity does not deal in these; and though it seek to oblige, its endeav- 
ours are unostentatious and silent. (Book IV, see below p 264) 


And when, continuing this passage, we learn that Imogen’s “reverence for 
song was radical and deep” and that “from earliest infancy she had con- 
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sidered poetry as the vehicle of divine and eternal truth,” we are presented 
with a theory of poetry, the inspiration theory, which Godwin’s early literary 
effort totally belies. It is one thing to believe earnestly in the invincibility, 
the noble simplicity, and the enchanting beauty of Virtue; it is quite another, 
and more difficult matter, to enshrine this belief in immortal fiction. On the 
other hand, we have fortunately retrieved a preliminary formulation of the 
moral idealism of Political Justice, and can again observe how various and 
eclectic are the traditions he strove to unify. History did not deal unfairly 
with Godwin in having consigned Imogen to temporary oblivion. If we have 
not exhumed a masterpiece, we have at least recovered a work that can 
pleasantly exercise and stimulate our historical imagination. 





Imogen: A Pastoral Romance 
[By Wiizi4M Соруу] 


BOOK roe FOURTH 


SONG IN HONOUR OF THE FAIR SEX. — HYPOCRISY OF THE MAGICIAN. — 
THE TRIUMPH OF IMOGEN. — DESPAIR AND CONSOLATION OF RODERIC. 


O much was Roderic discouraged by the apparent spirit and firmness of these 
declarations, that at the conclusion of them he abruptly quitted his captive, 
and released her for a moment from his unjust persecutions. His pride however 
was too strongly piqued, and his passions too much alarmed to permit her a real 
respite. “Where ever,” cried he, as he trod with hasty and irregular steps the level 
green, — “where ever were found such simplicity, and so much strength of judg- 
ment, and gaiety of wit in union? Is it possible for the extreme of simplicity and 
the perfection of intellect to meet together? These surely are paradoxes, that not 
all the goblins of the abyss can solve, and which, had they been related instead of 
seen, must have appeared to constitute an absurd and impossible fiction. 

“Well then it is in vain to attack the inexorable fair one with allurements that 
address themselves only to the understanding. She is too well fortified with the 
prejudices of education, and the principles of an imaginary virtue, to be reduced 
by an assault like this. The pride of her virtue is alarmed, the little train of her 
sophistries are awakened, and with that artless rhetoric, of the value of which 
she is doubtless sensible, she set[s] all her enemies at defiance. My future entice- 
ments shall therefore address themselves to her senses. Thus approaching her, it 
is impossible that success should not follow my undertaking. Even the most wary, 
circumspect, and suspicious, might thus be overcome. But she is innocence itself. 
She apprehends no danger, she suspects no ambuscade. Young and unexperienced, 
and the little experience she has attained, derived only from scenes of pastoral 
simplicity, she knows not the meaning of insincerity and treachery; she dreads 
not the serpent that lurks beneath the flower.” 

Having determined the plan of his machinations, and given the necessary orders, 
he privately signified to the attendants, that they should propose to their lovely 
charge to direct her course once again to the mansion; and as she perceived that 
Roderic still continued upon a distant part of the lawn; and as she saw no means 
of present escape from her confinement, she consented to do as they desired. 

They now entered the mansion, and passing through several splendid apart- 
ments, at length reached a large and magnificent saloon. It was hung with tapes- 
try, upon which were represented the figures of Sappho sweeping the lyre; of the 
Spartan mother bending over the body, and counting the wounds of her son; of 
Penelope in the midst of her maidens, carefully unravelling the funeral web of her 
husband; of Lucretia inflicting upon herself a glorious and voluntary death; and 
of Arria teaching her husband in what manner a Roman should expire. These 
stories had been miraculously communicated to Roderic, and were now explained 
by the attendants to the wondering Imogen. At the same time a band of music, 
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that was placed at the lower end of the hall, struck at once their various instru- 
ments, and, without any previous preparation, began the lofty chorus. At the 
upper end of the saloon stood a throne of ivory, hung round with trappings of 
gold, and placed upon a floor of marble, of which a numerous flight of steps, 
also of marble, composed the ascent. The hangings were of crimson velvet, and 
the canopy of the richest purple. With the musicians were intermingled a number 
of supernatural beings under the command of Roderic. Their voices were melo- 
dious beyond all example of human power; they were by turns lofty and majestic, 
and by turns tender and melting; and the strain was divine. 

“Such are the honours of the tender sex; and who can speak their praise? The 
lily is not so fair, the rose is not so attractive, the violet and the jessamine have 
not so elegant a simplicity. By their charms, by their eloquence, and by their merit, 
they have assumed an empire over the bolder sex. How auspicious is the empirel 
They hold them in silken chains. They govern, not by harsh decrees, and rigorous 
penalties; but by smiles and soft compliances, and winning, irresistible persuasion. 
The rewards they bestow are sweet, and ravishing, and indescribable. 

"What were man without the fair? A wild beast of the forest; a rough and 
untamed savage; a hungry lion bursting from his den. Without them, they are 
gloomy, morose, unfeeling, and unsociable. To them they owe every civilization, 
and every improvement. Did Amphion, from the rude and shapeless stones, raise 
by his power a regular edifice, houses, palaces, and cities? Did Orpheus by his 
lay humanize the rugged beasts and teach the forests to listen? No, these are 
wild, unmeaning fables. It was woman, charming woman, that led unpolished 
man forth from the forests and the dens, and taught him to bend before thy shrine, 
humanity! See how the face of nature changes! Where late the slough mantled, 
or the serpent hissed among the briars and the reeds, all is pasture and fertility. 
The cottages arise. The shepherds assume the guise of gentleness and simplicity. 
They attire themselves with care, they braid the garland, and they tune the pipe. 
Wherefore do they braid the garland? Why are their manners soft and blandish- 
ing? And why do the hills re-echo the notes of the slender reed? It is to win thy 
graces, woman, charming woman! 

"When nature formed a man, she formed a creature rational, and erect; ten 
times more noble than the birds of the air, and the beasts of the field. But when 
she formed a woman — it was then first, that she outdid herself, and improved 
her own design. What are the broad and nervous shoulders, what the compacted 
figure, and the vigorous step, when contrasted with the well-turned limbs, the slen- 
der waist, the graceful shouldérs, and the soft and panting bosom? What are the 
manly front, the stern, commanding eye, and the down-clad cheek, if we compare 
them with the smooth, transparent complexion, the soft, faint blushes, and the 
pretty, dimpled mouth? What are the strong, slow reason, the deep, unfathomed 
science, and the grave and solemn wisdom, if they are brought into competition 
with the sprightly sense, the penetrating wit, and the inexhaustible invention? 
Does the stronger sex boast of its learning, its deep researches, its sagacious dis- 
coveries? and have they a coolness, a self-command, a never baffled prudence like 
that which woman has exhibited? Do they pique themselves upon their courage, 
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their gallantry, and their adventure? Where shall we find among them a patience, 
a mildness, a fortitude, a heroism, equal to that of the fair? 

*Virtue has dwelt beneath the sun. Themis has left her throne on the right hand 
of Jove, and descended to the globe of earth. We have seen examples of disinter- 
ested rectitude, of inviolable truth, of sublime and heaven-born benevolence. They 
are written in the roll of fame; they are handed down from age to age. They are 
the song of the poet, and the favourite theme of the servants of the Gods. By 
whom were they exhibited, or with whom did they originate? With woman, charm- 
ing woman? Well have justice and rectitude been represented under a female 
form, for without the softer sex, all had been anarchy and confusion; every man had 
preyed upon his neighbour; men, like beasts, had devoured each other, and virtue 
fled affrighted to her native skies. This is the source of all that is good and all that is 
excellent; of all that is beautiful and all that is sublime: woman, charming woman!” 

At this place the chorus ceased for a moment, and the attendants observing, 
that Imogen was standing, intreated her to seat herself. She was rendered weak 
and languid by the unexperienced anxieties and terrors she had undergone, and 
she did not refuse their request. There was no seat in the centre of the hall, or 
nearer than the sumptuous throne that was placed at the upper end. Thither 
therefore they led her. Imogen had been unused to the distinctions of rank and 
precedence. Among the shepherds of the valley, every one, except the bards and 
the priests, seated himself promiscuously; none sought to take the upper hand 
of his neighbour; age was not distinguished by priority of place; and youth thought 
not of ceding the pas. The shepherdess, as she advanced towards the chair, paused 
for an instant, impressed with that blaze of magnificence which is equally formed 
to strike every human eye. She looked round her with an air of timidity and sus- 
pense, and then going forward, ascended the steps and placed herself in the 
throne. At this action, as at a signal, the song recommenced. 

"Simplicity, child of nature, daughter of the plains, with thee alone the queen 
of beauty dwells! What is it that adorns and enhances all the wild and uncultivated 
scenes of nature? It is plainness and artless simplicity. What is it that renders 
lovely and amiable her most favourite productions in the animal creation: the 
tender lamb, the cooing dove, and the vocal nightingale? It is simplicity; it is, 
that all their gestures wear the guise, and their voice speaks the artless, and 
unaffected language of nature. What is is that renders venerable the characters 
of mankind; that ennobles the song of the bards; that gives lustre and attraction 
to immortal, never-fading virtue? It is simplicity, unaffected simplicity. Of the 
last and crowning work of nature, woman, the form is grace; the visage is beauty; 
the eye sparkles with intelligence, and smiles with soft and winning graces; the 
tongue is clothed with persuasion and eloquence. But what are these? A body 
without a soul, a combination of soft and harmonious names without a meaning; 
a multitude of rich inestimable gifts, heaped together in rude and inartificial con- 
fusion without the powers of enchantment and attraction. What is it that can 
animate the mass, that can give force and value to the whole, and reduce the 
shapeless chaos into form? It is simplicity, unaffected simplicity. Without thee, 
child of nature, daughter of the plains, beauty were no more. With thee she dwells, 
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and in thy mansion can she only dwell. Then be the palm reserved for thee, and 
given to thee alone, simplicity, unaffected simplicity!” 

At these words, two supernatural figures appeared below the canopy of the 
throne. They had the form of childen; their figures appeared so soft and waxen, 
that you would imagine they might be indented by the smallest touch; upon their 
countenances sat the lively and unexpressive smile, the sports, and the graces; and 
their shoulders were furnished with wings of the softest plumage, variegated with 
all the colours of the bow of heaven. In their hands they bore a coronet, at once 
rich with jewels, and light and inconsiderable in its weight. The circle was of 
gold, and studded with diamonds. With the diamonds were intermingled every 
precious gem, the topaz, the jasper, the emerald, the chrysolite, and the sapphire. 
The head was of Persian silk, and dyed with Tyrian purple. This coronet they 
placed upon the head of Imogen, and then descending to the footstool of the 
throne, bowed upon her feet. The song immediately recommenced. 

"Imogen is under the guardianship of simplicity, her favourite pupil. Pollute 
not the ear of Imogen with the praises of beauty. What though her eye be full of 
amiableness and eloquence; what though her cheeks rival the peach, and her lips 
the coral; what though her bosom be soft as wax and fairer than the face of 
honour; what though her tresses are brighter than the shooting star? These are 
the bounties of nature; these are the gifts of heaven, in which she claims no merit; 
these are not the praises of Imogen. But this is her praise, that the graces dwell 
upon her lips; that her words are attired with the garb of sense and fancy; and 
that all her conduct is governed by the largest prudence and the nicest discretion. 
Heard you the sound of merriment and applause? They were the gay and unla- 
boured sallies of the wit of Imogen that called them forth. Saw you the look of 
wonder and astonishment, and the gaze of involuntary approbation and rever- 
ence? They were excited by the modesty, the circumspection, and the virtue of 
Imogen. Апа yet Imogen is artless, unaffected and innocent; her wit is uncon- 
scious of itself, and her virtue the unstudied dictate of nature. Imogen is under 
the guardianship of simplicity, her favourite pupil. Be hers then the crown that 
simplicity alone can deserve. Simplicity descends not in person to the surface of 
the earth; her abode is among the Gods. But Imogen is her representative, her 
perfect resemblance. Should simplicity descend upon the earth, she would not 
know herself; she would be astonished to behold another divinity, equally beau- 
tiful, equally excellent. The divinity is Imogen. Be hers then the crown, that 
simplicity alone can deserve." 

This was a trying moment to the lovely and generous Imogen. Praise is con- 
genial to every human sense; the voice of praise is ever grateful to the ear of 
virtue. The glory of the shepherd indeed lies within a narrow compass. But let 
immortality be named, and the heart of man is naturally attracted: it is impossible 
that the good and generous bosom should not long for such a prize. Nor was this 
all. Imogen, though loved and honoured by the borderers of Towey, had been 
little used to studied commendation and laboured applause. Pastoral simplicity 
does not deal in these; and though it seek to oblige, its endeavours are unostenta- 
tious and silent. Beside, her reverence for song was radical and deep. It had been 
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instilled into her from her earliest infancy; from earliest infancy she had соп- 
sidered poetry as the vehicle of divine and eternal truth. How strange and tre- 
mendous an advantage must he gain over the ear of simplicity, who can present 
his fascinations under the garb of all that is sacred and all that is honourable? 

The song had begun with celebrating a theme, that must for ever be congenial 
to every female breast. The heart of the shepherdess had instinctively vibrated 
to the praises of simplicity. Even the commendations bestowed upon herself were 
not improper, or indiscriminate; they had distinguished between the inanity of 
personal charms, and the value of prudence, the beauty of innocence and the 
merit of virtue. Even the honours she had received were attributed to these, and 
not to the other. Were they not therefore such as virtue would aspire to, and 
discretion accept? 

Alas, Imogen, be not deceived with airy NEN The reasoning may be plaus- 
ible, but it is no better than sophistry. Thou must be taught, fair and unsuspecting 
virgin, under a beautiful outside to apprehend deceit; and to guard against the 
thorn which closely environs the flower. Thou must learn, loveliest of thy sex, 
to dread the poison of flattery. It is more venemous than the adder, it is more 
destructive than hebenon or madragora. It annihilates every respectable quality 
in the very act of extolling it; it undermines all that adorns and elevates the human 
character. Even now that thou listenest to it, and drinkest in, without apprehen- 
sion, its opiate sounds, thou art too near to the sacrifice of those very excellencies 
it pretends to admire. For the head of Imogen was made giddy by the applauses 
she heard; drunk with admiration, she was no longer conscious of the things 
around her, or of herself; she sunk vanquished and supine, and was supported by 
one of the attendants. 

At this moment Roderic came forth from an adjoining apartment, and caught 
in his arms the vanquished beauty. In the mean time the attendants, the musicians, 
and the supernatural beings disappeared, and she was left alone with her betrayer. 

Roderic surveyed his victim with an eye of avidity and triumph. His eager 
curiosity wandered over her hoard of charms; and his brutal passion was soothed 
with the contemplation of her disorder. Already in imagination, he had possessed 
himself of a decisive advantage over so apparent a weakness; and his breast was 
steeled against the emotions of pity. 

Imogen cast around her a languid and passive regard, and was in a moment 
roused from her supineness by the sight of Roderic. Her subtle adversary did not 
however allow her time for complete recollection, before he discovered an appar- 
ent revolution in his sentiments and language. He had heard, he said, the super- 
natural and celestial chorus, and been caught in the extremest degree by the 
praises of innocence and the trimph of virtue. He now felt the vanity and folly of 
those pursuits in which he had been so deeply immersed, and was determined to 
abjure the littleness of pride, and the emptiness of sensual gratification. He did 
not now address his destined prize with the commendations of beauty. He be- 
stowed upon her with profusion the epithets of discretion, integrity, and heroism; 
and poured into her ear the insidious flattery, that was most soothing to her 
temper. Full, as he pretended, of the infant purposes of virtue, he besought his 
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captive in the most importunate manner, to remain with him for a time, to con- 
firm his wavering rectitude, to instruct him in duty, and thus to gain one human 
being to the standard of integrity, and to render so extensive possessions subserv- 
ient to the happiness of mankind. All this he expressed with that ardour, which 
is congenial to the simplicity of truth; and with that enthusiasm, which in all 
instances accompanies recent conviction. 

Imogen was totally uninured to the contemplation of hypocrisy, and immediately 
yielded the most unreserved credit to these professions. Her joy was extreme at 
the change in the dispositions of Roderic, and her admiration of the irresistible 
charms of rectitude pious and profound. The praises bestowed upon her seemed 
distinguishing and sincere, and she drank them in with the most visible compla- 
cency. She expressed however an ingenuous diffidence of her capacity for the task 
of an instructor, and she intreated at any rate to be permitted to withdraw for 
a short time to dry up the tears of her disconsolate parents. 

These difficulties were too obvious to create any embarrassment to so consum- 
mate a deceiver. He described the danger of that vicious mistrust of our powers, 
that is the enemy of all generous and heroic action. He reminded his captive how 
recent were his purposes, and how many unforeseen incidents might be crowded 
into so eventful a moment. There were goblins, he said, ever ready to seduce the 
wanderer from his wished return; and he had been too much their prey not to 
have every thing to dread from the subtlety of their machinations. On the other 
hand, no character was suspended on the longer or shorter duration of the uneasi- 
ness of the parents of Imogen; and the joyful surprise they would ere long expe- 
rience, might abundantly compensate for any temporary anxiety and solicitude. 
He told her of the worship and reverence that were due to the immortal Gods. 
Could she imagine that the scene that had just passed was produced for the 
mere honour and gratification of a virtuous character, than for the instruction of 
the ignorant, and the restoration of the wandering? Shall she be thus honoured, 
and shall this be her gratitude? 

Though the web of the sophistry woven by her betrayer might seem inextrica- 
ble, though Imogen had no sentiments more predominant than the love of virtue, 
and the fear of the Gods, yet her heart involuntarily resisted his persuasions, and 
she felt the yearnings of affection still active in her bosom towards those, to whom 
she owed her existence. 

“And cannot you,” cried the lovely maiden, “attend me in the short absense I 
demand? That would prevent every danger, and supersede every objection.” “Ah, 
shepherdess,” replied the magician, “this reluctance, these studied expedients 
imply diffidence and disobedience. But diffidence is much unworthy of the heart 
of Imogen. Your life has been marked with one tenour of piety. Do not then begin 
to disobey. Do not sully the unspotted whiteness of your character.” 

“This,” rejoined Imogen, “is too much. This is mere savageness of virtue. Why 
in the act of persuading me do you bestow upon me those laboured commenda- 
tions, which the very persuasions you employ are intended to prove that I little 
deserve? Is it necessary, Roderic, that your manners should be so strange and 
unaccountable, as to supply food for eternal jealousy and suspicion? And what 
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must be that conduct, that inspires jealousy into a heart unguarded as mine? I talk 
of suspicion, but I scarcely know the meaning of the term. And yet there is in your 
carriage something precise, plausible and composed, that I have seldom observed 
in any other man. Oh, shepherd! you know not what you do, when you awake all 
these ideas in a maiden’s breast, when you thus confound things that heaven and 
earth put asunder.” 

“Ungenerous Imogen,” replied the magician, “wherefore this? Do I claim any 
thing more of you than rectitude demands, and your own bosom will another day 
approve? Am I not your better genius to guard you against the errors that might 
be prompted by too tender a heart? Beside, does the conduct of beings of a higher 
order depend upon my nod? Can I control the spheres, and call down celestial 
essences from their bright abodes? And will they be rendered subservient to the 
purposes of treachery and guilt?” 

“Roderic here break we off our conference. Sure I am that your conduct is not 
dictated by a regard for my ease or my welfare. How unworthy then, as well as 
how unjust is the pretence? With respect to the supernatural scenes I have beheld, 
the question is more difficult. Of such I have heard from the mouth of the conse- 
crated priests, but never till this day did I see them. At present however my mind 
is too much distracted, to be able to decide. I have already gone far enough; as 
far as my heart will permit me. I must now retire.’ 

“One thing however I will add. From the resolutions you at first professed, and 
the impressions you appeared to feel, I had conceived the most sanguine hopes, 
and the sincerest pleasure. These are all now vanished. I cannot account for this. 
But your conduct is now as mysterious to my comprehension, as it was before 
disgusting to my judgment. I am bewildered in a maze of uncertainty. I am lost 
in unwelcome obscurity. May your resolutions and designs be better than my 
hopes! But ah, Roderic, for how much have you to answer, how deep must be 
your guilt, if all this be mummery, dissimulation, and hypocrisy!” 

The magician perceived that it was in vain to urge the stratagem any further, 
and he retired from the presence of the shepherdess in silence. If he had been able 
to distract her ingenuous mind between contending duties, he had not however 
succeeded in his principal object, that of undermining her virtue, and lessening 
her attachment to her parents and her lover. If Imogen were perplexed and con- 
founded, Roderic was scarcely more happy. He looked back upon the scene with 
mortification and astonishment. It was difficult for him to determine where it had 
digressed from the auspicious appearances it had at first exhibited, and yet he 
found himself in the conclusion of it wide, very wide indeed, of the success of 
which he had aimed. 

“To what purpose,” exclaimed he, with a voice of anguish and rage, “have I in- 
herited the most inexhaustible riches? To what purpose is the command which I 
boast over the goblins of the abyss, if one weak, simple, and uninstructed woman 
shall thus defy my arts? I call the hills my own. I mount upon the turrets of my 
castle, and as far as my eye can survey, the bending corn and the grazing herds 
belong to me. My palace is adorned with all that can sooth the wearied frame, 
or gratify the luxurious desire. Couches of purple, and services of gold, the most 
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exquisite viands, and the blandishments of enticing beauty, charms of which the 
ruggedness of pastoral life has not so much as the idea, all these are circled within 
may walls. Beyond all this, I command myriads of spirits, invisible, and reputedly 
omnipotent. If I but stamp my foot, if I but wave this wand, they fly swifter than 
the wings of thought to my presence. One look of favour inspires them with tran- 
quility and exultation; one frown of displeasure terrifies them into despair. I dis- 
patch them far as the corners of the moon. At my bidding they engage in the most 
toilsome enterprises, and undertake the labour of revolving years. Oh impotence 
of power! oh mockery of state! what end can ye now serve but to teach me to be 
miserable? Power, the hands of which are chained and fettered in links of iron; 
state, which is bestowed only like a paper crown to adorn the brows of a baby, 
are the most cruel aggravations of disappointment, the most fearful insults upon 
the weak. But shall I always obey the imperious mandate?” 

“Yes, Roderic, thou shalt obey,” exclaimed the inimical goblin, who at this 
moment burst through a condensed cloud, that had arisen unperceived in one 
corner of the apartment, and appeared before him. “In vain dost thou struggle 
with the links of destiny. In vain dost thou exert thyself to escape from the fillets 
that on every side surround thee. The greater and the more obstinate are thy 
efforts, the more closely art thou bound, and the more inextricably engaged. This 
is the situation in which I wished to see thee. Every pang it wrings from thy heart, 
every exclamation it forces from thy tongue, is solace to my thoughts, and music to 
my ears. And wert thou vain and weak enough to imagine, that riches would 
purchase thee every pleasure, that riches would furnish an inexhaustible source 
of enjoyment? Of all mortal possessions they are the most useless, mischievous, 
and baleful. The Gods, when the Gods are willing to perfect a character of 
depravity, in order to make vice consummately detestable, or to administer an 
exemplary punishment to distinguished wickedness, bestow upon that man, as 
the last of curses, and the most refined of tortures, extensive possessions and un- 
bounded riches. Indulge to the mistaken pride which these inspire, and wrap thy- 
self up in the littleness of thy heart. — But no, rise above thém. Suffer thy desires 
to wander into a larger and more dangerous field. Run with open eyes into the 
mouth of that destruction that gapes to devour thee! Why shouldst thou attend 
to the voice of destiny, to the immutable laws of the Gods, and the curse that is 
suspended over thee? Be a man. Bravely defy all that is most venerable, and all 
that is most unchangeable. Oh how I long for thy ruin! How my heart pants for 
the illustrious hour in which thy palaces shall be crumbled down to the dust of the 
balance, thy riches scattered, and thyself become an unpitied, necessitous, misera- 
ble vagabond! In the mean time, remember, that riches like thine are not bestowed 
with u[n]reserving hand, that commerce is not permitted with the shadows of 
darkness, without some trifling fall to ill amid this immensity of uniform happiness. 
For this end I am commissioned from time to time to appear before thee in the 
midst of thy triumph, and to mingle with thy exultations the boding voice of 
prophetic woe.” 

Roderic did not listen to these bitter sarcasms without exhibiting every mark 
of fury and impatience. At length he commanded the spectre to depart, with a 
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voice so fierce and stern as to terrify him into submission. For though the authority 
of the magician was not formidable enough to make him desist from persecuting 
him, yet the penalties he had frequently been able to inflict, inspired the goblin 
in spite of himself, with the fear of so potent an adversary. Still choaked however 
with agony and resentment, Roderic waved his wand, and summoned his favourite 
instrument and the prime minister of his pleasures, the goblin Medoro, to his 
presence. The moment he appeared the magician was relieved from that violent 
gust of passion, which had held him motionless, a statue of horror, and throwing 
himself upon his couch, he burst into a flood of tears. 

Medoro was the goblin that had appeared to Edwin in his return from the 
feast of the bards, and had brewed the fatal storm that had preceded the rape of 
Imogen. The figure of the spectre was uncouth, and his countenance was full of 
savage and shupeless deformity. Nor did his appearance bely his character. To 
all other beings, whether of the terrestrial or the invisible world, his temper was 
hard, impracticable and remorseless. To Rodogune alone, a similitude of minds, 
and a congenial ferocity of heart had attached him; and the attachment had 
descended to her son; though not equally destitute of every agreeable and every 
plausible quality. He therefore beheld the affliction of Roderic with sympathy and 
compassion. 

“Wherefore,” cried Medoro, modulating a voice, that nature had made up of 
dissonance and horror, into the most gentle and soothing accent of which it was 
capable, and hanging over his couch, “wherefore this sorrow? What is it that has 
seemed to mar a happiness so enviable? Art thou not possessed” — “Talk not to 
me of possessions,” exclaimed Roderic, with a tone of frenzy, and starting from 
his posture, “I give them to the winds. I banish them from my thoughts for ever. 
Oh that the earth would open and swallow them up! Oh that unburdened from 
them all, I were free as the children of the vallies, and careless as the shepherd 
that carols to the rising day. I had not then been thus entangled in misfortune, 
thus every way closed in to remediless despair. I had not then been a monument 
of impotence and misery for the world to gaze at. Ye are all combined against mel 
Under a specious, smiling countenance you all conceal a heart of gall. But your 
hypocrisy and your mummery shall serve you to little purpose. Point me, this 
instant point me, to a path for the gratification of my wishes, or dearly shall you 
rue the shallowness of your invention and the treachery of your professions.” 

Medoro was astonished at the vehemence of the passion of Roderic, unusual 
even in a youth who had never been refused demands the most unreasonable, and 
who had been inured to see all the powers of nature bend to his will. “Is this,” 
cried he, “a return for services so unwearied and sincere as mine? Foolish and 
ungrateful youth! But I will point you to a remedy. Had you not been blinded 
with fury and impatience, you would have seen that your situation was not yet 
irremediable, by means the most obviously in your power. Did I not at your birth 
bestow upon you a ring, that communicates to the wearer the power of assuming 
what form he please? I gave it, in order to elude the curse of the malignant goblin, 
to subdue the most obdurate female, and to evade the most subtle adversary. The 
uses in which thou hast hitherto employed it have been idle and capricious, gov- 
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erned by whim, and dictated by the sallies of a sportive fancy. It is now first that 
an opportunity is offered to turn it to those purposes for which it was more imme- 
diately destined. Dost thou not now address an obdurate maid? Is she not full of 
constancy and attachment for another? What avails it then to a heart, simple and 
unvitiated as hers, to offer the bribe of riches, and to lavish the incense of flat- 
tery and adulation. Attack her in her love. Appear to her in the form of him to whom 
she is most ardently attached. If Imogen is vulnerable, this is the quarter from 
which she must be approached. Thus far Roderic thou mayest try thy power; but 
if by this avenue thou canst not surprise her heart and overpower her virtue, be 
then wise. Recollect thy courage, strengthen thy resolution, and shake off for ever 
a capricious inclination, which interrupts the tenour of a life that might otherwise 
wear the uniform colour of happiness.” 

The information of a new measure for the furthering his darling pursuit, was a 
communication of the most reviving kind to the heart of Roderic. The gloom and 
petulance that had collected upon his countenance were dissipated in a moment. 
His cheek caught anew the flush of expectation; his eye sparkled anew with the 
insolence of victory. His gratitude to the propitious Medoro was now as immod- 
erate as his displeasure had lately been unreasonable. He walked along the apart- 
ments with the stride of exultation and triumph. He forgot the pathetic exclama- 
tions he had lately uttered upon the impotence of power, and he was full of con- 
gratulation in the possession of that which he had treated with contempt. The 
moral lessons which it was his destiny to have from time to time poured into an 
unwilling ear were erased for ever. He exclaimed upon his own stupidity and 
want of invention, and he remembered not that vehemence of passion, which had 
distracted his understanding, and drawn a cloud over all his ideas. It was not 
instantly that he could assume a sufficient degree of collectedness and composure 
to put into execution the scheme with which he was so highly delighted. Presently 
however the ebriety of unexpected hope dissipated, and he prepared for that 
scene which was to be regarded as the summit of his power, and the irrevocable 
crisis of his fate. 
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A “50-50 Approach” 


Victor Platonovich Nekrasov was at- 
tacked last month at a Ukrainian ideo- 
logical conference in Kiev for writing 
& "bourgeois objectivistic" account of 
travel in Italy and the United States and 
for adopting a “50-50 approach" in his 
assessment of the American scene. (See 
“Stubborn Writer Chided in Soviet,” 
New York Times, April 15, p 7.) From 
his account (“On Both Sides of the 
Ocean,” Novyi Mir vols 11-12, 1962), 
as translated and called to our attention 
by Mrs Rissa Yachnin of our Slavonic 
Division, it can be deduced that he 
learned some of his objectivity from a 
librarian aunt — and some of his stub- 
born approval of Americans from an 
early encounter with a flesh and blood 
New York Librarian, who was neither 
scalp-hunter nor Indian hunter — the 
types he had read about in the fron- 
tier stories of Mayne Reid (The Rifle 
Rangers, 1850; The Scalp Hunters, 
1851), sole previous source of his im- 
pressions of America. 

То explain his interest in actual rather 
than fictional Americans, Nekrasov tells 
of coming in contact with one "for the 
first time, forty years ago, in the hard 
and hungry year of 1922, in my native 
city of Kiev, [when] eleven years old." 

“One beautiful day,” the report con- 
tinues, “because there were no hotels in 
the city and my aunt was a Librarian at 
the Academy of Science, there arrived 
and stopped in our house the Director 
of The New York Public Library, Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, a lean middle-aged 
gentleman. He carried a portable type- 
writer over his shoulder, on which he 
banged out long daily letters to his home 
in America. At the end of each line a 
faint bell tinkled, and for several days I 
mistook that tinkle for the doorbell, and 
ran to open the door. When he arrived 





we prepared a bath for him, which was 
not a simple operation. Wood, and even 
water, was not always available, and we 
were quite proud of our accomplish- 
ment. We even put out a fresh towel 
for him, but after three minutes our 
guest emerged from the bathroom with- 
out making use of the bath or the towel. 
We were somewhat hurt. After dinner 
he offered to help with the dishes, and 
told us that at home he always helps, but 
we, naturally, could not accept it. 
“When he left, we found a bill pinned 
to his pillow with a safety pin. We were 
all slightly hurt and deeply touched. 
This is all I remember about Harry Mil- 
ler Lydenberg, the Director of one of the 
largest libraries of the world, the first 
American I ever met. And I liked him.” 
The portrait is recognizably objec- 
tivistic, though to be precise in 1922 
Lydenberg was Chief of the Reference 
Department, not to become Director 
until 1935. The letters home probably 
included communications he was writ- 
ing as Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Periodicals of the War Period, 
American Library Association, in which 
capacity he saw to it that his Library and 
others received newspaper and other 
serial files from Both Sides of the Ocean. 
Nekrasov during the Second World 
War was in active service; in 1946 he 
published a novel based on personal 
experiences In the Trenches of Stalin- 
grad. In 1954 he made a novel, In the 
Native City, of the effort of young 
people returning from war to pick up 
the threads of peacetime existence. Ulti- 
mately a middle-aged gentleman him- 
self, Nekrasov in 1960 slung a typewriter 
over his shoulder and came in a group 
of twenty Soviet tourists, paying “a sub- 
stantial sum,” on a two-week visit to 
golden America: “Empire State build- 
ings, Chrysler buildings, and airy 
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George Washington bridges” as impres- 
sive as mountains in their beauty and 
grandeur, yet “all created by the hands 
and brains of men.” Washington with 
its monuments and Capitol and “quiet 
and organized life,” glorious in the color- 
ing of autumn; paintings by the great 
Salvador Dali, stated “laconically and 
emphatically” in volume 41 of the Soviet 
Encyclopedia to be a glorifier of atomic 
wars — but seen to be “much more com- 
plicated, not glorifying or condemning 
anything.” And people, whom he came 
prepared to like, and of whose interest- 
ing lives and opinions he was able to 
discover all too little in two weeks. 
Deciding to give his typewriter free 
rein to report all these impressions, he 
had a sense of what might come when he 
got back to Moscow: “Snow, frost, and 
friends. . . . Presently, embraces, hugs, 
and then questions. One hundred thou- 
sand questions. . . . And all will expect 
answers. ... Oh, how difficult....” 


The Giarizzo Collection 


Alphonse Giarizzo was a Sicilian who 
lived for many years in the Williamsburg 
section of Brooklyn. À garment worker 
of independent mind, he avoided steady 
jobs and managed, as a free lance, to 
limit his working year to nine months. 
On the side he interested himself in 
two things, a long-range view of Italian 
politics (he was an outspoken foe of 
Mussolini between the two world wars) 
and a collection of recordings. 

A familiar figure in the Music Division 
of the Library, he used to come in to 
document items in his collection and 
spend hours delving into the back- 
ground of Italian opera singers. It was 
not easy for the to understand him, 
with his Sicilian accent and pronounced 
stammer, but he managed to get much 
of the information he wanted. One day 
he asked how he could write his will in 
favor of the Music Division. 
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Mr Giarizzo died on Monday, March 
4, His executor, an old friend, notified 
the Library of the bequest, but going to 
his apartment on Thursday found the 
place in ruins. Fire of undetermined 
origin had destroyed Mr Giarizzo’s liv- 
ing room and other apartments in the 
house. The record collection, however, 
had been kept in the entrance hallway; 
it came through the fire only drenched. 

The Library truck called the follow- 
ing Wednesday. The cabinets, packed 
tightly with records, had to be destroyed 
before the discs, some 12,500 of the old 
78 rpm variety and about 850 LP’s, could 
be removed. These were brought to the 
Library, as quickly as possible freed 
from their soggy containers, and placed 
in heavy green sleeves. In the entire 
collection of 78’s only one fatal casualty 
was noted, a disc probably cracked be- 
fore the fire. 

Mr Giarizzo's tastes ran chiefly to 
Italian opera, but they by no means 
stopped there. String quartets of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, Concerts Roy- 
aux of Couperin, А Serenade for strings 
by Elgar, operas of Handel and Purcell, 
standard and little-known symphonies 
and concertos are all to be found in the 
collection. The Italian opera department 
shows a strong preference for tenors. 

Beniamino Gigli, and of course Ca- 
ruso, are represented, along with Ber- 
nardo de Muro, Nicola Zerola, Renato 
Zanelli, Giovanni Zenatello, Antonio 
Paoli (including all his rather rare Otello 
selections), Giuseppe Anselmi, Fernando 
de Lucia, Alessandro Bonci, Àureliano 
Pertile, and many others. The 1924 orig- 
inal cast recordings from Boito's Nerone 
are there, along with many selections 
from such onetime latest novelties as 
Mascagni's Isabeau and Il Piccolo Marat, 
Giordano's Siberia, and Wolf-Ferrari's 
Sly. The Library is considerably the 
richer for Mr Giarizzo's bequest and for- 
tunate that fire and water failed to de- 
stroy his carefully cherished collection. 


Travel Literature and the Rise of 
Neo-Hellenism in England 


By James M. Оѕзвовм 
Yale University 


PPROPRIATELY, this paper begins with a quotation from Sir George 
Wheler. For two centuries the mainland of Greece had been virtually 
sealed off from the states of Europe when in 1675 Wheler, a young Oxford 
graduate on the Grand Tour, accompanied by a French travelling com- 
panion, ventured to land in Attica where he filled notebooks with accounts 
of the antiquities and the present state of the Greek people. To their sur- 
prise, though some voyagers had asserted that little besides the Acropolis 
remained, they found Athens to be a populous and comparatively well 
organized city. Wheler complained that these travellers “perhaps have seen 
it [Athens] only from the Sea, through the wrong end of their Perspective- 
Glass." The thesis offered in this paper is similar — that writers on Neo- 
Hellenism in England also have tended to look "through the wrong end of 
the Perspective-Glass.” ! 

Despite the extensive list of writings on Neo-Hellenism in France and 
Germany? no book on Neo-Hellenism in England appeared until 1981, 
when Harvard University published the Bowdoin Prize Essay for that year, 
written by an undergraduate named Harry Levin. Titled The Broken Col- 
umn, А Study in Romantic Hellenism, the essay is an inquiry into the 
changes that affected the classical tradition in the romantic age. By examin- 
ing the concept of Greece held by various Germans from Winckelmann to 
Herder, and French writers from the Abbé Barthélémy to Renan, and in 


1 Sir George Wheler, À Journey into Greece (1682) 347. 


3 Neo-Hellenism may be defined as the revival of interest in ancient Greek civilization, based 
on the conviction that it made a peculiar and lasting contribution to Western culture. Among 
studies on French aspects, the following may be mentioned: Louis Bertrand, La fin du classicisme 
et le retour à l'antique dans la seconde moitié du XVIII¢ siècle et les premières années du XIXe, 
en France (Paris 1897); Demetrius Bikélas, "Le Philhellénisme en France," Revue d'Histoire 
Diplomatique v 346-365 (Paris 1891); René Bray, La formation de la doctrine classique en 
France (Paris 1927); Nicholas Torga, Les voyageurs Français dans [Orient Européen (Paris 
1928); Le Comte de Laborde, Athènes aux XV*, XVIe, et XVIIe siècles, 2 vols (Paris 1854); 
Jean Longnon, “Quatre siècles de philhellénisme français,” La Revue de France x (No 6) 512- 
542; Émile Malakis, French Travellers in Greece, 1770-1820: An Early Phase of French Phil- 
hellenism (Philadelphia 1925). For Neo-Hellenism in Germany see: Karl Bo Die Antike 
in Poetik und Kunsttheorie von Ausgang des klassischen Altertums bis auf Goethe und Wilhelm 
von Humboldt (Leipzig 1914-24); E. M. Butler, The Tyranny of Greece over Germany (Lon- 
don 1935); Humphrey Trevelyan, The Popular Background i Goethe's Hellenism (London 
1934); Hans Meyer, et al, Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliographie zum Nachleben der Antike 
(Leipzig and Berlin 1931-34). 
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more detail the attitudes of Byron, Keats and Shelley, the young author 
provided a comprehensive panorama of the subject. The essay made a wel- 
come contribution to the study of romanticism, within the limitations of its 
size and scope. 

Levin’s influence is acknowledged in the opening sentence of Bernard 
Н. Stern’s The Rise of Romantic Hellenism in English Literature 1732-1786 
(1940). Although only fifty years are staked out for examination, Stern’s 
study ranges beyond the anriounced dates, and also beyond English litera- 
ture to archeology and the aesthetics of Winckelmann. He also has a chap- 
ter on “Romantic Hellenism and the Literature of Travel to the East,” most 
of which consists of quotations. 

The next important book appeared in 1943, Stephen A. Larrabee's English 
Bards and. Grecian Marbles. 'The rest of the title indicates the special area 
covered: "The Relationship Between Sculpture and Poetry, Especially in 
the Romantic Period." Although thus limited to one aspect of the larger sub- 
ject, Larrabee provides many perceptive remarks on the history of taste. 

The fourth book (and the first outside America) is Terence Spencer's Fair 
Greece, Sad. Relic, published in 1954. The subtitle describes its scope as 
"Literary Philhellenism from Shakespeare to Byron," which the Introduc- 
tion explains as “а survey of the literary contacts between England and the 
modern country of Greece during the three centuries preceding the roman- 
tic enthusiasm which greeted the Greek national revival in the early nine- 
teenth century." The author has thrown his net far and wide (no reference 
to a Turk in early drama escapes him) but has synthesized well the broad 
aspects of his subject. Spencer stands on the shoulders of his American 
predecessors, and Fair Greece, Sad Relic may be considered the definitive 
book on Philhellenism. 

To return to "the wrong end of the Perspective-Glass” my contention is 
that Levin, Stern, Larrabee and Spencer have looked at Neo-Hellenism 
through the reverse end of the historical telescope. Their books are con- 
cerned with romanticism first and with Neo-Hellenism primarly as an aspect 
of romanticism. Moreover, being literary critics, these four authors discuss 
Neo-Hellenism chiefly as a literary event. Their attitude can even be called 
belletristic, for they focus on the best poets, though poetry represents only 
one of the manifestations of Neo-Hellenism. 

My reading of the subject has led to several conclusions: first that Neo- 
Hellenism passed through three recognizable phases. The “bookish” Hellen- 
ism of neo-classicism, which characterized the seventeenth century gave 
way to the first phase of Neo-Hellenism, which may be called Archaeo- 
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graphy, the systematic description of antiquities. (Archaeology, the term 
used by some writers, is unsatisfactory because of its implication of excava- 
tions, particularly in prehistorical sites). The Archaeographical phase lasted 
well into the second half of the eighteenth century, when the romantic 
element, present from the beginning, became dominant. This second phase 
is Romantic Hellenism, so named by Levin and his followers. The third 
phase occurred when Philhellenism became the foremost element: romantic 








James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, Antiquities of Athens (London 1762-1830) vol п ch І plate 1 detail 


sentiments towards the ancient Greeks were superseded by political senti- 
ments towards the modern Greeks, sympathy for them in their struggle for 
independence from the Turks. In all three phases, each of the three elements 
is found; though each in turn becomes dominant. 

My second contention is that Neo-Hellenism should be viewed in a 
chronological perspective, beginning with the renewal of contact with 
Greece by travellers in the seventeenth century and continuing with their 
followers in succeeding generations. 

Thirdly, I believe that Neo-Hellenism is best understood by focusing on 
the means by which these travellers communicated with the general public, 
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namely through the books they wrote about Greece, for travel literature was 
then, as it is now, a popular literary genre. 

The first phase in "the rise of Neo-Hellenism in England" begins with the 
hero of our opening paragraph, Sir George Wheler. Before he set foot on 
the Greek mainland (“dry Greece" as it is called, in contrast to “wet Greece,” 
the myriad Greek islands) English travellers had been rare indeed. Although 
ships visited Zante, Crete, Rhodes, Cyprus, Chios and other islands, as well 
as Smyrna and other Asia Minor ports, few of them risked calls on the main- 
land of Greece, especially the peninsular areas south of the Dus massif, 
where most of the history celebrated as the "glory that was Greece" took 
place. Professor Warner G. Rice, in his pioneering study of "Early English 
Travellers to Greece and the Levant,” ? written earlier than Levin's Broken 
Column though published two years later, reports only six Englishmen who 
visited Athens or the peninsular mainland, some of them on second-hand 
evidence.* To these I can add only three others who were there before 1675.5 
That year marks a milestone, for in June of that year Wheler, the young 
Oxford graduate, having sometime earlier parted company with George 
Hickes, his learned tutor while at Lincoln College, teamed up with a new 
travelling companion, Jacob Spon, a Doctor of the Faculty of Paris, who 
had practised medicine in Lyons, but had spent half a year in Rome study- 
ing antiquities. In fact, before leaving Lyons in 1674 Spon had published 
the first account of Athens by any eyewitness among the early travellers. 
This was in the form of a long letter from the French Jesuit, Jacques Paul 
Babin, dated 8 October from Smyrna, addressed to the Abbé Pecoil of 
Lyons. Spon supplied some notes and a preface and published the letter as 
Relation de l'État Présent de la Ville d'Athènes. It fired the French physician 
with a desire to visit Greece, an ardor which he communicated to Wheler. 
The young Englishman had inherited a modest income, sufficient to allow 


3 University of Michigan Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature (Ann 
Arbor 1933). 


4 john Erigena in the ninth century, on the testimony of William of Malmesbury (p 208); 
Anthony Jenkinson and John Sanderson in Elizabethan times (p 213); the painful perigrine, 
William Lithgow who was in Greece about 1610; William Petty, sent by Sir Thomas Roe to 
look for marbles in Athens; and another agent (or Petty?) dispatched by Sir Thomas to the 
Peloponnese (p 252, 255). 

5 Master John of Basingstoke, Archdeacon of Leicester in the early thirteenth century, is said 
by Matthew Paris to have studied in Athens. Lord Winchelsea, Ambassador to the Sublime 
Porte, stopped there late in 1668 and a few months later sent a frieze to England. The traveller 
Bernard Randolph, who cruised about the Levant on several voyages, visited the mainland in 
1674, though his Present State of the Morea did not reach print until 1686. Quite possibly three 
other Englishmen also visited Athens: Sir Paul Rycaut, while secretary to Lord Winchelsea, Lord 
Henry Howard (later sixth Duke of Norfolk) on his return from a visit to Constantinople in 
1664, and the traveller Edward Brown. 
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him to concur in the venture to Greece and Constantinople, and to pay the 
expenses of the “discreet and ingenious” Dr Spon.’ 

Two circumstances serve as concomitants to make 1675 a felicitous time 
for Wheler and Spon to have embarked on their journey. The first concerns 
the French Ambassador to the Porte, the Marquis de Nointel, who had 
visited Athens in the previous year. Thus when Wheler and Spon reached 
Constantinople in the autumn of 1675, the French Ambassador was able to 
describe to them in detail the present state of Athens and the Acropolis. 
Their eyes must have blazed when he showed them the drawings of the 
frieze on the Parthenon, executed at the Ambassador’s direction by an artist 
named Jacques Carrey.’ Here was first hand evidence of what the young 
travellers could expect to find, and practical advice about how to venture 
into this Turkish stronghold: evidence and advice of equal value they could 
not have found elsewhere, or at any earlier time. 

The second concomitant circumstance was the acquisition of a book 
recently arrived from Paris which Wheler and Spon pored over while 
awaiting departure in Venice, and studied repeatedly as they voyaged 
among the Greek islands and the cities of Asia Minor before they finally 
landed on the mainland of Greece about New Year's day, 1676. Published 
under the name of Monsieur de la Guilletiére and with the title Athónes 
ancienne et nouvelle (1675) the book gave a remarkable account of the city, 
its people and its antiquities. The young travellers hung on every point, of 
which only a few can be quoted here.’ 

The narrative whisks the reader about from one detail to another that 
twentieth-century travellers may recognize: one street, he tells us, is occu- 
pied mainly by shoemakers; the list of chief families reads like a directory 
of streets in modern Athens; the bright Greek schoolboys excel at their les- 
sons; the conversational vivacity of the citizens prompted the remark, ^We 
attributed much of their vigour to their diet, and their use of Honey, which 


в Besides their enthusiasm for antiquities the friends had at least two other bonds of interest. 
The first, surprisingly, was ion, for Dr Spon held strong Protestant views and Wheler had 
decided before embarking on travels to enter Holy Orders on his return. He ultimately 
became a Prebendary of Durham Cathedral and the author, among other worthy works, of 
The Protestant Monastery; or Christian Oeconomicks, containing Directions for Religious 
Conduct of a Family (1698). The second, penam equally surprising, was science, for Wheler 
bad beca Fom childhood ал ardent end о servant botanist. 

т Wheler, Journey, р 362. Carrey’s drawings were first reproduced in the Abbé Barthélémy's 
Les Voyages du jeune Anacharsis in 1791, in miniature. first enlarged reproductions were 
in Vol ту of the Antiquities of Athens, 1816. 

8 It was licensed 13 Dec 1674 and registered 4 Jan 1675. 

9 From the English translation that appeared promptly in 1676 under the title, Ап Account 
of a Late Voyage to Athens, Containing the Estate oth Ancient and Modern of that Famous 
City . . . now Englished. 
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the Athenians use very frequently, being excellently good. Their physicians 
account their Honey the wholsomest of their food...” (p 147). 

Thus Wheler and Spon were well prepared when in January 1676 they 
approached Athens. Fortunately, they were able to stay with Jean Giraud, 
a Frenchman who served as the British consul. Wheler and Spon remained 
a month, each day crammed with observing details about Greek people, 
Greek antiquities and local botany.'? But it did not take these two keen- 
eyed travellers long — especially Dr Spon — to ascertain that Monsieur de 
la Guilletiére was a literary fiction, and the book a fake. The author, one 
Guillet,” possessed a gift of style, thanks to which the book has a vivacity, 
a narrative flow, and sense of veracity that remind one of Defoe. Sooner or 
later someone would have exposed the fraud, though if Wheler and Spon 
had not arrived so promptly on the classic ground with their measuring rods, 
while their host, the worthy consul Giraud, was still alive, the exposure of 
the fabrication might have been more difficult. 

After returning to their respective homelands both young men published 
accounts of their travels. Dr Spon, who wrote with an easy flow of mind, 
produced in 1678 three volumes under the title, Voyage d'Italie, de Dal- 
matie, de Grèce et du Levant . . . par Iacob Spon, Docteur Médecin Aggregé 
à Lyon, & avec George Wheler Gentilhomme Anglois. Wheler, more phleg- 
matic as well as more naive than his Gallic companion, did not bestir himself 
until the success of Spon's book brought the threat of an English translation. 
Wheler's response, with а reciprocal bow to his French colleague, appeared 
as a folio volume published in November 1682 with the title A Journey into 
Greece ... In Company of Dr Spon of Lyons. In his preface Wheler states 
that he found Spon's text so consistent with his own notebooks that he had 
been content to translate it with few changes, principally the addition of many 
botanical observations. The book was dedicated to Charles II, who responded 
by conferring a knighthood on the author. 

Its publication was indeed a noteworthy event, for Spon and Wheler 
were the first travellers since Pausanias in the second century A D to give a 
careful description of Greek antiquities. Later generations are particularly 
10 In his preface Wheler observed, "I know some will say, why does he treat us with insiped 


descriptions of Weeds, and make us hobble after him over broken stones, decayed buildings, 
and old rubbish?" 


these had been collected by Johannes Meiersuis, professor of Greek at Leyden, in his Athenae 
Atticae, 1624.) 
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indebted to their description of the Parthenon before bombardment by the 
Venetians reduced it to ruins in 1686. The books were deservedly popular 
and remained authoritative for over a century. Spon’s volumes were re- 
printed six times, including editions in Dutch, German, and Italian. Despite 
the availability of the French editions of Spon, Wheler's book was translated 
into French in 1689 and republished in 1734. 

The significance of this travel book (for it is essentially one book, pub- 
lished in two versions) as an event in the origins of Neo-Hellenism in 
Europe cannot be overestimated. Of the two travellers, the precedence un- 
doubtedly belongs to Dr Spon. Indeed, as noted earlier, Spon’s edition of 
Brother Babin’s report on Athens in 1674, before he met Wheler in Rome, 
with his preface and notes, may be cited as the overture to the whole Neo- 
Hellenic revival. Spon’s published account of his travels influenced at first 
or second hand every serious student of Greek antiquities for four genera- 
tions, and it is still a source book that cannot be neglected. Further, his 
exposure of the faked narrative of Guillet resulted in fanning interest in 
Athens. Thus Spon’s and Wheler's report offered the fresh interest of travel- 
lers into unexplored territories, into what had been a virtually blank space 
on the map.” 

In the first half of the eighteenth century many Englishmen visited the 
Levant, for the rise of British sea power during the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession opened up the Mediterranean to trade, especially for the sale of 
English cloth. The Embassy at Constantinople was considered the highest 
diplomatic post under the British Crown, both in importance and emolu- 
ments. The English factory at Smyrna, the chief center of the Levant Com- 
pany, even in Wheler's day, consisted of about a hundred persons, many of 
them sons of gentlemen apprenticed to merchants. In their goings and 
comings they visited many of the islands, and from Smyrna they made 
excursions to Ephesus and other nearby ruins in Asia Minor,” but very few 
of them visited “dry Greece.” Perhaps the most surprising example is Aaron 
Hill, the future projector and pompous dramatist, who at the age of fifteen 
voyaged to Constantinople to visit his relative, Lord Paget, the British Am- 
bassador to the Porte. Hill returned with Lord Paget three years later (1703) 


12 Guillet, who had already profited from three editions of his book in 1675, did not retreat 
before Spon’s exposé, but counterattacked in a booklet that questioned whether Spon himself 
had ever been in Greece. In the exchanges that followed Guillet managed to obscure the issue 
so successfully that his fraudulent travel book was cited seriously by a learned British Hellenist 
as late as 1810 (Edward Clarke, in his Travels m ii sec 2, 472). 

18 For example, Edmund Chishull, British Chaplain at Smyrna, 1698-1702, whose Travels in 
Turkey and back to England were not published until 1747. 
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and in 1709 published A Full Account of the Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, a volume of florid writing that went into a second edition, but is 
worthless as a source of information. Similarly, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, on the return journey in 1718 after her husband’s term as Ambassador, 
had their fifty-gun frigate anchor off the Troad. Afterwards she sailed among 
the Isles of Greece, but did not stop on the mainland, then newly recon- 
quered by the Turks from the Venetians. Lady Mary’s emotive response to 
reading Homer on the Trojan plains was not available to readers, however, 
until after her death five decades later.” 

Two young aristocrats followed Wheler’s example and extended the 
Grand Tour to include Greece. In 1738 another Montagu, John, fourth Earl 
of Sandwich (1718-1792) embarked with a company of friends on a voyage 
that brought them to Athens. The twenty-year-old Earl had the foresight 
to bring along the French artist, Jean Etienne Liotard, “to preserve in their 
memories, by the help of painting, these noble remains of antiquity they 
went in quest of.” Here again, the printed account of A Voyage Performed 
by the late Earl of Sandwich round the Mediterranean in the Years 1738 
and 1789. Written by himself, did not reach the public until 1799, seven 
years after the Earl’s death. A similar expedition was made in 1749 by an- 
other future statesman, James Caulfield (1728-1799) fourth Viscount and 
later first Earl of Charlemont. Like Sandwich, Charlemont was accom- 
panied by young friends, a classical tutor and an artist named Richard 
Dalton. The latter's folio volume of Views in Greece, Egypt and Italy, pub- 
lished in 1752, provided Englishmen with their first engravings of the Parthe- 
non sculptures. Charlemont himself published nothing on Greece until 1790, 
when after years in the center of Irish politics, he gave one paper at the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

The only important published travel book during this period was А View 
of the Levant: particularly of Constantinople, Syria, Egypt and. Greece, 
1748, reporting the first-hand observations of Charles Perry M D (1698- 
1780) in the years 1739-1742. His full description of the ruins of Greece was 
the first since those of Spon and Wheler to be written by an actual observer. 

Less significant than Perry's book are the two volumes of Richard 
Pococke's Description of the East (1748, 1745). He had visited Athens for 
ten days in 1740, and the nine-page description in his second volume brings 
to mind Gibbon's remark that Pococke "too often confounded what he had 
seen with what he had heard." The plates are particularly inept: he shows 


14 Her Letters were first published in 1763, the year after her death. 
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the Thesium with tall thin pillars, and the westernmost caryatid of the 
Erechtheum facing west, with her back turned to her sisters. 

The year 1744 saw the publication of The Travels of the late Charles Thomp- 
son Esq; Containing his Observations on . . . Turkey in Europe ...and Many 
parts of the World, a work so popular that four more editions were called 
for within the next few decades. But like his predecessor, Monsieur de la 
Guilletiére, Thompson is a fictional character. The book reminds us that we 
are discussing the age of Robinson Crusoe and George Psalamanzar; it is a 
cento of paraphrased passages from other authors, especially the French. 
For it should not be forgotten that the English were eager readers of French 
travel books, both in the original language and in translation, though none of 
them aside from Dr Spon's is significant enough to examine here. 

The most important event of the Archaeographic phase had its begin- 
nings in 1748. Rome was then the mecca for students of the arts who flocked 
there from all parts of Europe, especially from England. The neo-classical 
style of the French Academy was dying, and the young men either looked 
more deeply into the classic ideal, or turned away from it entirely. The shift 
from neo-classicism to the antique was stimulated by the spade, for Cardi- 
nal Albani and a number of other arbiters of taste learned how to turn mar- 
ble into gold. The new excavations at Herculaneum in 1788 fanned a flame 
of interest in the antique that was augmented by the treasures uncovered at 
Pompeii a decade later. Sometime earlier, connoisseurs had adopted the atti- 
tude that Greek artists were superior to their Roman followers, and the 
architecture and art objects found at Herculaneum and Pompeii deflated 
the grandeur of Augustan Rome that the Renaissance had dreamed of. The 
time had come to look back to the origins of classicism, to Greece from 
whence Roman art and architecture were now recognized to have derived. 

This was the situation in 1748 when two young British artists in Rome, 
James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, issued proposals for an expedition to 
Greece to measure exactly the Parthenon and other buildings. With the 
financial help of several wealthy members of the Society of Dilettanti (a 
club comprised of English veterans of the Grand Tour, whose toast was 
“To Grecian Taste and Roman Spirit”) Stuart and Revett finally reached 
Athens in March 1751. While Stuart made sketches of the buildings, Revett 
recorded the dimensions of every architectural detail, using “a Rod of Brass, 
three feet long, most accurately divided.” 

They finished in 1758, and after barely escaping with their lives, reached 
England in 1755. Following delays due both to careful preparation of the 


18 Lionel Cust, A History of the Society of Dilettanti, 1914. 
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plates and to Stuart's indolence, their superb elephant folio finally appeared 
in 1762, with a dedication to the King, bearing the title, The Antiquities of 
Athens, Measured and Delineated. Anticipation had been built up over so 
many years (the proposals were issued in London in 1751 and in Venice in 
1753) that publication was a major event. The list of subscribers reads like 
a Who’s Who of the world of taste, containing besides the aristocrats, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, David Garrick, Horace Walpole, Laurence Sterne, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and the Abbé Barthélémy (of whom more in proper time). 
Of equal significance, the leading men in the building trades had also sub- 
scribed their four guineas in advance. Stuart, now a famous man, was over- 
whelmed with commissions and henceforth was known as “Athenian Stuart.” 
“Grecian Gusto” became the fashionable style in architecture both in Lon- 
don and the provinces. Ten years later the author of Letters concerning the 
Present State of England reported: 


There is now a purity and Grecian elegance diffused through every part 
of the edifices erected in the present age; the ornaments of the ceilings, 
walls, and chimney-pieces, are in a stile unknown to the last age; instead 
of the heavy, clumsey exertions of blundering artists, whose utmost efforts 
of finery reached no higher than much gilding, we now see the choicest 
remnants of the finest ages of antiquity made the standard of our taste. 
The rooms fitted up from the designs of Mr. Stuart, have an elegance 
unrivaled in all the p[a]laces of Europe." 


Parenthetically it should be remarked that the Grecian style in the eight- 
eenth century was primarily in decorative details; the Greek revival in 
architectural structure did not occur until the nineteenth century. In point 
of fact the second (1789) and third (1794) volumes of Stuart and Revett 
first revealed the Doric style to the world in full detail. 

In the interval between the issuing of Stuart and Revett's Proposals in 
1748 and publication in 1762 the new taste had been furthered by the pub- 
lications of other travellers. Only two months after they had begun work 
in Athens two Englishmen turned up, James Dawkins and Robert Wood, 
on their way to Palmyra and Baalbec. When Wood's beautifully illustrated 
Ruins of Palmyra or Tedmor in the Desart came out in 1758 it carried a 
handsome compliment to Stuart and Revett that heightened eagerness 
among those who had read their original proposals. Dawkins, the silent but 
wealthy partner, subscribed for twenty copies of The Antiquities of Athens, 
to follow his earlier help, for he had issued the 1751 London proposals. 


18 1772, p 244-245, 
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Another traveller in Greece who had read the 1748 proposals was the 
Frenchman, Julien Davide LeRoy. LeRoy got to Greece in 1754, the year 
after Stuart and Revett had left, and on the basis that national honor was 
at stake with the help of friends at the French court managed to publish in 
1758 Les Ruines des plus beaux Monuments de la Gréce. The book was 
warmly received and promptly translated into English (1759). Stuart and 
Revett were piqued because LeRoy nowhere mentioned them or their 
project, but particularly because he had tried to steal their market. Conse- 
quently, when the first volume of The Antiquities of Athens made its tardy 





Stuart’s drawing of the Erechtheum; at right he depicts himself at work. 
James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, Antiquities of Athens (London 1769—1880) vol п ch 2 plate 2 detail 


appearance in 1762, Stuart took pains to point out the mistakes in LeRoy’s 
plates as well as the errors that LeRoy had taken over from Spon and 
Wheler. The controversy was not left unnoticed by reviewers, and the aspect 
of national rivalry added to the widening interest in Hellenic antiquities. 

The Society of Dilettanti was so impressed with the value of Stuart and 
Revett’s first volume that they decided to send out an expedition to measure 
and delineate antiquities in other parts of Greece. Revett agreed to go 
again to do the measuring, a youthful artist named William Pars was em- 
ployed to sketch and paint, and for the learned descriptions they engaged 
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on Robert Wood's recommendation Richard Chandler, a young Oxonian 
who had already earned a reputation in archaeography with Marmora 
Oxonensia (1763), a careful account of the specimens owned by the Uni- 
versity, including those brought back by Sir George Wheler. The book 

: produced by this team, Ionian Antiquities: or Ruins of Magnificent and 
Famous Buildings in Ionia (1769), lived up to the expected standards, 
combining the virtues that Revett had displayed in the 1762 Athens with 
the vivid detail of Spon and Wheler. Chandler followed with two volumes 
of excerpts from his journals, the first being Travels in Asia Minor (1775) 
and the second, Travels in Greece (1776). These volumes served as the well 
of knowledge about modern Greece for the next two generations. 

The archaeographical phase of Neo-Hellenism had now reached its crest. 
Stuart became involved in politics with his patron, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, who gathered a group of aristocrats and gentlemen weekly at 
Stuart's house on Leicester Square. The professed purpose of these meetings 
was to discuss Greek literature and antiquities, though skeptics whispered 
that the business of the Rockingham party was the chief topic of conversation. 

Stuart dawdled so long with the important second volume, showing the 
"Buildings erected while the Athenians were a free people," that at the 
time of his death in 1788, sixteen years after the first volume, it was not yet 
ready for publication, though his widow managed to put it into the hands 
of the public in the following year. The third volume followed in 1794 
with a preface by Willey Revelly, notable for its answer to the posthumous 
attack which Sir William Chambers, champion of the Vitruvian and Palla- 
dian schools of architecture, had made on Stuart. Chambers considered 
that the Parthenon appeared deformed by "gouty columns"; he stated that 
it was less attractive and smaller than the church of St Martin in the Fields, 
and that its appearance would be improved by the addition of a steeple! 
Revelly retorted that Chamber's ignorance of the Parthenon derived from 
his friend and correspondent LeRoy, that the Parthenon was about a third 
larger than St Martin in the Fields, and he asked why Sir Robert (author 
of a book on Chinoiserie) had not suggested adding a pagoda instead of a 
steeple? Revelly concluded, *. . . the popularity into which Grecian princi- 
ples are daily growing, in spite of the feeble attempts that have been made 
to decry them, is the best answer to such undistinguishing assailants" (p 19— 
26). An unstated irony is that "Athenian" Stuart had been buried in St Martin 
in the Fields shortly before Chambers published his attack. 

Remaining events in the archaeographic phase of the Greek Revival can 
be summarized briefly without the need for detailed comment. In 1806 the 
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Newdigate Poetry Prize at Oxford was first put on a regular footing; the 
chosen subject was “A Recommendation of the Study of the Remains of 
Ancient Grecian and Roman Architecture, Sculpture and Painting,” and 
the contestants were restricted to only fifty lines of verse in covering this 
broad subject. The winner, a young Scot named John Wilson, survived to 
enjoy a literary career under the pseudonym of “Christopher North.” The 
fourth and last volume of Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens did not appear 
until 1816, edited by Joseph Woods, and consisting mainly of odds and ends 
from Stuart's papers, along with a biographical memoir.” 

In the meantime, thanks to Lord Elgin’s having in 1801 convinced the 
Sultan to allow Englishmen easy access to Greece, travellers began to come 
in droves. Thus Goethe, in setting the third act of the second part of Faust 
in Greece, has Mephistopheles ask the Sphinx, 


Are Britons here? So round the world they wheel, 
To stare at battlefields, historic traces, 

Cascades, old walls and classic dreary places; 
And here were something worthy of their zeal!* 


By now the Greek war for independence was just around the corner, and 
when peace came, Prince Otho of Bavaria had been crowned King of the 
Hellenes and a century of German archaeology had begun. 

Before leaving this scientific phase of Neo-Hellenism, a comment is in 
order concerning the state of Greek studies in England. Aside from the 
efforts of Richard Bentley, Greek scholarship lay quiescent. The universities 
remained in the state so well described by Gibbon, when the dons were 
“sunk in prejudice and port,” and professorships were regarded as little 
more than livings. In 1779 when Andrew Dalzel was appointed to the Greek 
professorship at Edinburgh the status of his chair was at the lowest ebb. 
Philological studies were far behind archaeographical in concept: in 1783 
when Richard Porson was invited by the Cambridge University Press to 
prepare a new text of Aeschylus and replied that the manuscript in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence should be collated, the syndics of the Press 


17 Beginning in 1810 classical topography became a popular branch of archaeography with Sir 
William Gell’s Itinerary of Greece, a sub-genre that he exploited to the full. In 1812 William 
Wilkins, the future architect of Downing College, Cambridge, of University College, London, 
and the National Gallery, whose career is linked with the Greek Revival, published Atheniensta, 
or Remarks on the Topography and Buildings of Athens. Edward Dodwell’s Classical and Topo- 
graphical Tour through Greece, in two volumes quarto, followed in 1819. Two years earlier the 
Dilettanti Society had published an omnium gatherum, entitled Unedited Antiquities of Attica. 
18 From Bayard Taylor's translation, Act III scene i. 
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gravely suggested that "Mr. Porson might collect his manuscripts at home."!? 
А new era in Greek studies was clearly overdue. It began in 1793 when Por- 
son was appointed Regius Professor at Cambridge. 

Long before Neo-Hellenism reached its Romantic phase, romantic ele- 
ments occurred abundantly in the early travel books. Indeed, the fictional 
Monsieur de la Guilletiére set the tone in Athénes ancienne et nouvelle 
(1675) when he described his sentiments on approaching the city, a passage 
overlooked by writers on Romantic Hellenism: 


And here I cannot but acknowledge my own weakness, you may call it 
folly if you please: At the first sight of this Famous Town (struck as it 
were with a sentiment of Veneration for those Miracles of Antiquity 
which were Recorded of it) I started immediately, and was taken with 
an universal shivering all over my Body. Nor was I singular in my 
Commotion, we all of us stared, but could see nothing, our imaginations 
were too full of the Great Men which that City had produced. ( p 123-124) 


In turn, Spon and Wheler echoed this attitude, though with proper restraint. 
When the adolescent Aaron Hill reached Greece he “found a certain pleas- 
ure in the very looking at a Place of such Antiquity.” 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, equally moved, enshrined her sentiments 
in verse: 
Warm'd with poetic transport I survey 
Th’ immortal islands, and the well-known sea; 


For here so oft the muse her heart has strung, 
And not a mountain rears his head unsung.?9 


From Troy she wrote to Alexander Pope, “I read over your Homer here 
with an infinite pleasure, and find several little passages explained, that I 
did not before entirely comprehend the beauty of" Pope responded, 
“. . . you may lay the immortal work on some broken column of a hero's 
sepulchre, and read the fall of Troy in the shade of a Trojan ruin.” ?: 

As the century progressed and romantic sentiments became more com- 
mon the very word "Grecian" produced an emotional response in the minds 
of all who had read Homer, even Pope's translation into heroic couplets 
which Bentley had decried for its lack of Homeric quality. Like Pope, other 
writers who had not visited Greece in the flesh travelled there in spirit, and 
poured their emotional response into their writings. First (and least roman- 


19 J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (1908) m 427. 
20 Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1893) 1 300. 
21 Correspondence of Alexander Pope, ed С. Sherbum (1956) 1 440. 
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tic) is that strange Scotsman, Andrew Ramsay, who spent most of his life 
in France in the service of the exiled Stuarts, where he was known as Le 
Chevalier Ramsay. In 1727 Ramsay published Les Voyages de Cyrus, an 
imaginary account of the education of Cyrus, prince of Persia in the time 
of Xenophon, as he travelled with a philosophical tutor on a Grand Tour of 
the eastern Mediterranean. Book IV describes Cyrus’s experiences in 
Greece, where Solon shows him around Athens, explains its laws and de- 
scribes the life of the citizens. Cyrus is also taken to a performance at the 
theatre and given a lecture on Greek tragic drama. Les Voyages de Cyrus 
immediately became a best seller, and went through over thirty editions in 
English and French before the end of the century, not to mention transla- 
tions into German, Italian, Spanish, and ultimately into modern Greek. 
Space does not permit detailed discussion of its content or influence, except 
to remark that it demonstrates the existence of a wide audience eager for 
information about life in antiquity. (Remember, the novel had not yet 
come into being, so travel books attracted readers hungry for narrative 
fiction. ) 

Perhaps the most lasting effect of Ramsay's Les Voyages de Cyrus was 
that it prepared the way for Les Voyages du Jeune Anacharsis, published 
after thirty years of incubation in 1789 by the Abbé Barthélémy. Although 
Barthélémy had traveled no farther than Rome, he was a keen student of 
Greek antiquity (we have noted earlier that he was a subscriber to Stuart's 
and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens). Despite the fact that eight volumes 
were required to recount the Travels of Anacharsis the Younger, in Greece, 
ten editions were called for in the first ten years, not to mention translations 
into English and other languages, extending to Danish, Dutch, Armenian, 
and modern Greek. It tells how the young philosopher, Anacharsis, comes 
from Scythia to Greece in the middle of the fourth century and visits all the 
famous places. Anacharsis first learns about earlier events of Greek history. 
He then describes with proper romantic sentiments the appearance of 
Greek cities, temples, and statues; he inquires particularly into the laws 
and forms of government, and warms to the praise of democracy and the 
glorious state of liberty. 

That publication of this book coincided with the dawn of the French 
Revolution accounts for some of its phenomenal success, and also for the 
enthusiasm with which the Revolutionists identified themselves with the 
ancient Greeks. Political leaders enjoyed comparing themselves with heroes 
of the age of Pericles, for democracy and liberty were now revived in Paris, 
along with other Athenian virtues. The women of fashion followed the 
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example, and modeled their dress on that of the ancient Greeks; they wore 
sandals and tunics, cut their hair in imitation of statues or bound it with 
fillets over which they wore hats constructed to look like classic helmets. 
Carlyle’s graphic description comes to mind, “Behold her, that beautiful 
adventurous Citoyenne: in costume of the Ancient Greeks, such Greek as 
Painter David could teach; her sweeping tresses snooded by glittering an- 
tique fillet; bright-dyed tunic of the Greek women; her little feet naked, 
as in Antique Statues, with mere sandals, and winding-strings of riband — 
defying the frost.” *? Barthélémy’s Travels of Anacharsis was only one cause 
behind this sentimental enthusiasm for ancient Greece, but the importance 
of the book in the rise of Romantic Hellenism in Europe can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

To return to Britons in Greece, one of the accidents of fate was the sur- 
vival of a Scottish sailor named William Falconer when his ship went down 
in a storm off the ruined temple on Cape Sunium, an experience which he 
versified and published in 1762 as The Shipwreck. Present day literary his- 
torians look down their noses at Falconer's didactic verses, but they moved 
a generation of readers, and influenced poems as recent as Masefield’s 
Dauber. Falconer contributed to the rising stream of Romantic Hellenism 
by interrupting his narrative to describe the ruins of Greece in sentimental 
terms, thus becoming the first traveller to do so in verse. 

Surprisingly, the last quarter of the eighteenth century saw only a dozen 
or so British travellers in “dry Greece,” aside from the archaeographers 
already mentioned and others on official missions. One of the most devout 
was Thomas Watkins in 1788, who on landing at Piraeus kissed the classic 
ground. In the meantime a controversy raged at home that involved 
numerous Hellenists, the "Troy Controversy.” In brief it concerned the 
problem of locating the Homeric city, but expanded to the question of 
whether the Trojan war was merely a creation of the poet’s imagination.” 
A dozen learned men published tracts or dissertations on the subject, the 
academics’ arguments being based on writings of the ancient geographers, 
and the travellers’ on their actual visits to the Troade. In 1804 Sir William 
Gell settled the matter with his Topography of Troy and its Vicinity. 

The year 1800 marks the beginning of another controversy, for in that 
year another Scot, Thomas Bruce, seventh Earl of Elgin, having recently 
been appointed (at the age of thirty-three) Ambassador to the Porte, sent 


32 The French Revolution, ed С. R. L. Fletcher (1902) m 293. 
28 M. L. Clarke, Greek Studies in England, 1700—1880 (1945) 184 et passim. 
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before him a group of technicians to make plaster casts of statuary in “the 
Temple of the Idols” as the Turkish authorities called the Parthenon. The 
following year permission was granted “to take away any pieces of stone 
with old inscriptions or figures thereon.” During the next two years Elgin’s 
“predatory band” were busily at work, and included such distinguished 
visitors as his Lordship’s father and mother-in-law and Dr Carlyle, Professor 
of Arabic at Cambridge. The story is well known of the transportation of 
the Elgin Marbles to London and of the long controversy over their merits, 
before Parliament in 1816 finally purchased them for the nation (at £35,000, 
less than half the amount Elgin had invested in them). The British public, 
stimulated by the controversy, flocked to see the sculptures. Whether the 
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stones were authentic works of Phidias or were merely Roman copies be- 
came the foremost artistic issue of the day, and ultimately became a politi- 
cal issue as well, the Liberals taking the opposition. Once the marbles were 
ensconced in the British Museum they became the most popular exhibit, and 
we read that the cows of the Athenian hectacomb excited the admiration 
of English cattle breeders and that a riding master decided to bring his 
pupils to study the marbles in preference to giving them a riding lesson, so 
that they might contemplate for an hour these riders.** The glories of the 
Phidean school were now open for the eyes of all to see. The result was a 
revolution in taste; the delicate, polished ‘style of the Hellenistic Venuses 
and Apollos (complete to their fingertips) was gradually replaced by the 
rough, energetic, fragmentary style of the age of Pericles. Ancient Greek 
art became established on the pinnacle already occupied by Greek philoso- 
phy and Greek poetry — the pinnacle of perfection beyond all emulation. 
Romantic Hellenism had reached its zenith. 

So far there has been no occasion to mention Lord Byron. As we have 
seen, by 1810 the path up the Acropolis was well trodden by the boots of 
English travellers, most of whom wrote up their experiences in one form or 
another. Before the adolescent Byron entered Cambridge (1805) the public 
had received poetical descriptions of Greece written by Dr Carlyle (already 


24 7. T. Smith, Nollekens and His Times (1829) chapter 11. 
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mentioned ), including one titled “On Viewing Athens from the Pnyx, by the 
light of a waning moon.” The bulk of the Elgin marbles had already arrived 
in London in 1804, Indeed, Byron took a reactionary attitude towards them, 
and before he set out for Greece in 1809 condemned them as "freaks . . . 
misshappen monuments and maim’d antiques . . . mutilated blocks of art.” ?5 

A few months before Byron left England he read a book of poems entitled 
Horae Ionicae written by №. R. Wright, sometime Consul General of the 
Ionian Isles. Greatly impressed, he inserted a passage praising the book into 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers: 


. . . doubly blest is he whose heart expands 
With hallowed feelings for those classic lands. 
Who rends the veil of ages long gone by, 
And views the remnants with a poet's eyel 
Wricut! “Twas thy happy lot at once to view 
Those shores of glory, and to sing them too; 
And sure no common Muse inspired thy pen 
To hail the land of Gods and Godlike men. 
(lines 873-880) 


Here, indeed, was a program for Byron to follow; to write not another travel 
book in prose (that task was left to his companion, Hobhouse ?") but to 
write poetical travels centering on a fictional character. Thus when the first 
two books of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage were published in March 1812, the 
world welcomed it as a poetical travel book by a new major poet. But when 
the Grecian canto (the second) is read with the earlier travel books and 
poems in mind, we see that Byron had little new to say, regardless of the 
emotional and poetic power with which he said it. The Greek canto begins 
by lashing his whipping boy, Lord Elgin, then, after taking us to Albania, 
Istanbul, and the Bosphorus, returns to wallop the despoilers of Greek 
statuary. Childe Harold does not reach Greece proper until the 73d stanza, 
so that only a third of the canto is actually given to Greece. The principal 
idea expressed by Byron's “gloomy wanderer” is a lament on the old theme 
of lost liberty; the modern Greeks he considered “a degenerated horde," 
"From birth to death enslaved; in word, in deed, unmann'd." There are even 


35 English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, lines 1027-32. In 1810, visiting the Acropolis daily, 
he came to take a different view. “These relics that were being carried away were not now in 
his eyes worthless stones . . . but the heritage of the finest culture of the Greek race. . . ." 
Leslie А. Marchand, Byron (1957) 1 224—225. 


26 Hone cM ани ары ot poper und ie os well ar ашаа books on Greece. 
He would spend bis mornings studying the classic sites while Byron igi eius and then 
take Byron back to the site in the afternoon. Hobhouse's Journey through Albania was published 
in 1813. See Marchand т 266, 268, x1 1107, 1115-16. 
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indications that at this time Byron preferred the Turks to the Greeks, an 
attitude common among English merchants in the Levant.” 

During the next ten years Byron returned again and again to Greek scenes 
for his poems. Like other writers of travel books, histories, and poems he 
ranged beyond Greece to other areas of the Levant, for the whole Near East 
had become popular subject matter. W. C. Cable who studied “The Popu- 
larity of English Travel Books about the Near East, 1775-1825,” ?? has sup- 
plied impressive evidence, especially from contemporary magazines, remark- 
ing, “It is hardly possible to open a single issue of a periodical of the time 
without encountering a review or a listing of some new travel account of the 
Near East” (p 74). His subsequent study of minor poetry of the same fifty 
years led to the following conclusions: 


First, the application of these contemporary ideas to the Near East 
obviously originated in the travel books. Second, the popularity of the 
travel-book material made these themes easily accessible to the minor 
poets at home. Third . . . the minor poets not only read extensively in 
the travel books, but . . . appropriated the travellers’ dominant ideas. 
Finally, by so doing the minor poets helped to reinforce the vogue of 
these ideas in England and the association of them with the Near East. 
Thus the minor poetry, as well as the travel books, played an important 
part in creating the milieu of English interest in the Near East.” 


Of all the areas in the Near East it was Greece, of course, that excited the 
most emotion. 

As noted earlier, the French were second only to the British in producing 
travel books about Greece. Pierre Guys set the tone with his Voyage Lit- 
téraire de la Gréce in 1771, which promptly appeared in an English trans- 
lation with the Sternian title, A Sentimental Journey Through Greece. These 
books, like the Travels of Anacharsis already mentioned, were widely circu- 
lated in England. Byron, a voracious reader, had gulped down the litera- 
ture of Near Eastern travel from boyhood on. He scribbled, “Knolles, 
Cantemir, De Tott, Lady M. W. Montagu, Hawkins’s translation from Mig- 
not’s History of the Turks, the Arabian Nights — all travels or histories, or 
books upon the East, I could meet with, I had read, as well as Ricaut, before 
I was ten years old.” 5° 


$7 See his letter of 3 May 1810: “I see not much difference between ourselves and the Turks. 
... I like the Greeks, who are plausible rascals, — with all the Turkish vices, without their 
courage.” But he was superior to, and amused by, the merchants’ contempt of those they 
exploited. See Marchand 1 226 and Byron’s note on stanza 73. 

28 Philological Quarterly xv (Jan 1936) 70-80. 

29 Philological Quarterly хут (July 1937) 271. 

30 Moore's Life of Byron (1830) 1 255. 
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The idea that the Greeks should once again become free goes back at 
least to the early seventeenth century. Terence Spencer has chronicled the 
subject so thoroughly that here a nutshell summary will suffice. In short, 
after 1687 when the Venetians briefly occupied Athens and the Peloponnesus, 
the population began to be stirred from the hopeless state they had known 
for two hundred years. In 1770 an abortive revolt occurred inspired by 
Catherine of Russia, which drew world wide attention to Greece. By the 
1790s Turkey was recognized as the “sick man of Europe” and the great 
powers — Russia, Britain, and Napoleonic France — each feared that the 
others might take advantage of the situation. The emergence of a modern 
Greek literary revival led by Rhegas (d.1798) crystallized nationalist senti- 
ment, and simultaneously the “fallout” of the French Revolution carried to 
distant lands. The revolt of Byron’s friend the Ali Pasha of Albania in 1820 
touched off the action in Greece proper. Once it had begun, the interests of 
the Great Powers, however tardy in participation, made the outcome certain. 

Byron, in the meantime, followed the shift in attitude towards the Greek 
people, albeit somewhat belatedly. In the eyes of all Europe he had become 
the image of the Philhellene; thus an inevitability of fate called him to join 
in the cause with which, somewhat paradoxically, he was identified. Sir 
Harold Nicholson in Byron: the Last Journey has described in detail the 
personal factors in his decision and the magnificent courage he displayed 
during the nine months before his death at Missolonghi. From that day on- 
ward travel books had a new tone, for Philhellenism, especially fascination 
with the birth of a new nation that had won liberty on classic ground where 
liberty (according to accepted myth) first grew, now reached its crest. Of 
course, the romantic tone persisted, and archaeography also, though it be- 
came transposed to archaeology as digging became a science, especially 
after the Germans (to the annoyance of the British) took over under the 
patronage of King Otho. 

Once peace broke out Greece became for the prosperous British a popular 
extension of the Grand Tour. Athens was now as accessible as Avignon had 
been a few generations earlier. Journals, diaries, and other travel books 
proliferated from the pens of the classical Dr Syntaxes who set out “to make 
a tour and write it.” The successful development of the steam printing press 
drastically reduced publishing costs; so travel books along with all others 
poured forth in an expanding flood. 

Only a few events remain to be mentioned. First, let us salute a milestone 
in the annals of the travel industry: in April of 1833, less than a year after 
Otho had been crowned, the first organized cruise ship, the SS Francois 
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Premier, sailed for Greece. The passenger list signifies the importance of 
this enterprise, for it includes several ambassadors, the brother of King 
Otho, Madame la Duchesse de Berry, and, as might be expected, sundry 
English travellers.** 

A second event, equally notable as a portent of a whole future industry, 
was the publication in 1840 of Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in the 
Ionian Isles, Greece, etc. Ostensibly this should have eliminated the need 
for further travel books, but no change in the output can be noted. Actually, 
so many tourists were crawling over the Greek landscape, a writer in the 
Quarterly Review in 1842 complained, that Greece was being westernized 
and romance had gone out of the Hellenic pilgrimage.” Only four years 
later, in 1846, Thackeray found his visit to Athens a subject ripe for satire in 
his burlesque of travel books, Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo by Michel Angelo Titmarsh: 


Not feeling any enthusiasm myself about Athens, my bounden duty of 
course is clear, to sneer and laugh heartily at all who have. . . . What 
call have young ladies to consider Greece “romantic” — they who get 
their notions of mythology from the well-known pages of Tooke's 
Pantheon? What is the reason that blundering Yorkshire squires, young 
dandies from Corfu regiments, jolly sailors from ships in the harbour, 
and yellow old Indians from Bundelcund, should think proper to be 
enthusiastic about а country of which they know nothing; the physical 
beauty of which they cannot, for the most part, comprehend; and because 
certain characters lived in it two thousand four hundred years ago? 
What have these people in common with Pericles, what have these 
ladies in common with Aspasia (O fie)? Of the race of Englishmen 
who come wandering about the tomb of Socrates, do you think the 
majority would not have voted to hemlock him? Yes; for the very same 
superstition which leads men by the nose now, drove them onward in 
the days when the lowly husband of Xantippe died for daring to think 
simply and to speak the truth.5 


By this time the scribbling travellers had done their work, and Philhellen- 
ism had grown beyond the measuring and delineating into an understanding 
of the principles of Greek architecture and how they could be used in northern 
Europe. Similarly, classical scholars who had visited Greece were illuminat- 
ing the texts and the literature. Grote and Finlay were writing the history 


31 Two printed accounts exist in the Gennadius Library at Athens, and doubtless elsewhere; 
the first by J. Girandeau (1835) and the second by someone who wrote under the pseudonym, 
Marchebeus (1839). 

32 Quarterly Review иххх No. cxxxix 130-131. 

88 Burlesques; From Cornhill to Grand Cairo (1903) 271. 
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of Greece with authority, especially Finlay, who invested his inherited capi- 
tal in Greek real estate and penned his pages in the ashes of disillusionment. 

Thus Neo-Hellenism can be seen as a phenomenon, in both intellectual 
history and the history of taste, that passed through several phases. Just as 
reading of the classics had prepared earlier generations to think of Greece 
as the homeland of the greatest poets and philosophers, so the books writ- 
ten by successive generations of travellers — once such travel became possi- 
ble — prepared the public for successive new attitudes towards things Greek. 
In a nation where prose fiction commonly utilized travel plots and situations 
(Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, Tom Jones, Humphrey Clinker, Rasselas, etc, 
etc) it is not surprising that travel books rivalled fiction in popularity, as 
library records show.™ Indeed, the books by travellers to Greece prepared 
the audience for Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, itself in turn a travel book that 
created a wave of sympathy for Greece just before the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

Before the nineteenth century had ended, Neo-Hellenism passed into a 
new phase. The romantic view became superseded by a relatively clear- 
eyed objectivity, based on scholarship. The emotion-charged image of 
Greece became transformed into a rational understanding of actualities. 
(Emotional attitudes towards Greece will, of course, persist, but the actuali- 
ties have become available for those who wish to know them.) With the 
founding of the British School in Athens in 1886, British archaeologists 
began to regain their laurels usurped by the Germans. And with Arnold, 
Jebb, Jowett, Gilbert Murray, and others, Hellenism became a vital factor 
in English culture. The “Greek way of life” came to be a phrase spoken with 
comprehension and conviction. 


84 Paul Fussell, Jr, "Patrick Brydone; The Eighteenth Century Traveller as Representative 
Man,” Bulletin of The New York Public Library xxvi (1962) 349-350. 





Arnold and Aselgeia 


By Слүтовр С. LERoy 
Temple Universtty 


ANY READERS who love Arnold must surely wince when they 

read the page or two on the Goddess Aselgeia (“Lubricity”) in 
^Numbers." (Aselgeia is glossed as licentiousness by Lionel Trilling, as 
lasciviousness by Harrold and Templeman.) 

Writing for Americans, Arnold was developing in "Numbers" his theory 
of the elite (the “remnant”) without which, he believed, no nation could 
achieve or maintain distinction. To show what happens when the remnant 
is lacking, he pointed to France: “Now, really, when one looks at the popu- 
lar literature of the French at this moment, — their popular novels, popular 
stage plays, popular newspapers, — and at the life of which this literature 
of theirs is the index, one is tempted to make a goddess out of a word of 
their own, and then, like the town clerk of Ephesus, to ask; "What man is 
there that knoweth not how that the city of the French is a worshiper of the 
great goddess Lubricity?' " He concludes the passage by asserting that "the 
present popular literature of France is a sign that she has a most dangerous 
moral disease." 

Arnold's grounds for connecting Aselgeia with moral disease do not, he 
insists, lie in religious dogma. If you should say that woxship of Aselgeia 
contravenes the will of God, "the skeptical Gallo-Latins will tell you that 
they do not know any such person." If you should say that worshipers of 
Aselgeia will not inherit the kingdom of God, "the Gallo-Latin may tell you 
that he does not believe in any such place." The evidence for the harmful- 
ness of Aselgeia, Arnold believes, is empirical. We see in practice that the 
followers of the Goddess “аге marred and stunted . . . disqualified for the 
ideal society of the future." The fruits of the worship of this goddess are 
hardness and insolence, *an insolence which grows until it ends by exas- 
perating and alienating everybody; a hardness which grows until the man 
can at last scarcely take pleasure in anything outside the service of his god- 
dess, except cupidity and greed. . 

France can be saved, then, бшу by an elite, a “remnant,” who will lead 
the way back to whatsoever things are true, elevated, just, pure, amiable, 
of good report, as Arnold says in an echo of the great passage of St Paul. 


There is something to command respect even in the passages of Arnold 
we most deplore. One likes the empirical appeal here, even if he believes 
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that Arnold’s reading of the empirical evidence is mistaken. And then here 
as elsewhere Arnold is talking about matters of central importance. He is 
talking about “what really governs politics, over-rides with an inexorable 
fatality the combinations of so-called politicians, and saves or destroys 
States.” He may not be right in his views about what saves or destroys states 
(he was probably both wrong and right, like most of us), but there is a virtue 
in talking about the great issues even when you say wrong things about them. 

Still, we wince when we read the passage. We can’t think what to make 
of the spectacle of the urbane spokesman for Hellenism conducting himself 
like a member of the Watch-and-Ward Society. How was it possible for 
Arnold, with his prized virtue of flexibility, to get so trapped within the 
rigidities of Victorian prudery? How could Arnold identify himself in this 
way with the worst elements of Puritanism? 

Taking note of how concern with Aselgeia becomes for a time “well-nigh 
obsessive” with Arnold, Professor Trilling remarks that “the modern temper 
will feel that this is all quite unacceptable and — not without justice . . . — 
will look to Arnold's biography to explain it." 

Arnold's biography does furnish facts that have a bearing on this subject. 
There is evidence, for example, of marked psychic cleavage. Arnold was 
torn between the counter claims of the poetic imagination, feeling, joy on 
the one hand, and the necessities of conforming, discipline, the rule of rea- 
son on the other. “The Forsaken Merman” tells the story of this cleavage, 
and it is admirably formulated also in Empedocles on Etna — in the lines, 
for example, where Empedocles speaks of being “true To our own only true, 
deep-buried selves, Being one with which we are one with the whole world" 
as opposed to the bondage to mind, to "some fantastic maze Forged by the 
imperious lonely thinking-power." No one can doubt that this cleavage had 
some connection with psychic repression, and that repression in Arnold 
went back in part at least to his relationship with his father. Some connec- 
tion obviously exists between psychic cleavage, repression, and the horror 
Arnold manifests as he contemplates the lubricity of the French. Still, if we 
distinguish between a kind of conflict that is an inevitable concomitant of 
civilized society on the one hand, and neurotic conflict involving abnormal 
repression on the other, then it would seem clear that the cleavage in Arnold 
was of the first kind, not the second. The conflicts in Arnold were of a kind 
that in a highly developed civilization are found in most normal people. 
Neurosis is not the key to Arnold, as to a considerable extent it is the key to 
Carlyle and Ruskin. The biographical explanation of Arnold's fulminations 
against Aselgeia does not after all take us very far. 
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Let us try a new tack and ask whether there may be political implications 
in Arnold’s denunciation of Aselgeia. 

That some connection exists between political attitudes and a personal 
orientation in regard to instinctual drives is something everyone knows more 
or less, though most of us would be hard put to it to explain exactly what 
the connection is. The classical Freudian accounts for the connection by 
tracing both personal orientation and political attitudes to a childhood re- 
sponse to authority. Thus a habit of subservience to authority may manifest 
itself in a repressive attitude toward instinctual drives and at the same time 
lay the groundwork for a conservative political philosophy. In Man, Morals 
and Society J. C. Flügel discusses many areas of behavior in which a person 
with a strict attitude toward authority will often manifest a certain cluster 
of attitudes, while one with greater freedom from authority (or with atti- 
tudes of rebellion against it) will have the opposite attitudes. One in whom 
there is “a predominance of obedience to, admiration of, and identification 
with the parental figure or its substitutes in the external world or as intro- 
jected in the super-ego” will often readily subordinate himself to an author- 
ity-figure (the father substitute); he will uphold the family and advocate 
discipline in education, penology and so forth; he will be much occupied 
with the importance of sexual restraint and will defend the established 
morality; he will be patriotic or nationalistic rather than cosmopolitan; he 
will often be religious in a conventional sense, and will be likely to uphold 
class distinctions and defend private property. A man with a freer relation- 
ship to authority (or with attitudes of rebellion against it) will often develop 
contrasting attitudes in these areas: he will be loyal to his peers rather than to 
an authoritarian leader; will be less impressed than his opposite with the 
virtues of the family, and will advocate permissive procedures in education 
or penology; he will advocate greater sexual freedom and adopt an experi- 
mental attitude toward the established morality; he will be cosmopolitan 
rather than nationalistic; he will not have much respect for the conventional 
types of religion; he will be sympathetic to the idea of a classless society, and 
his attitude toward private property may well be socialistic.! (As we think 
of this clustering of attitudes, incidentally, we should not be confused by 
a discrepancy between attitude and overt behavior. In Tom Buchanan in 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, for example, the rightist attitudes in regard 
to the family do not much affect his behavior, since he has no qualms about 
this adultery with Myrtle. They come out, however, in the “impassioned 


1 John C. Flügel, Man, Morals and Society: a Psychoanalytical Study (New York 1945) 283- 
297. 
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gibberish” he spouts in the showdown scene with Gatsby: “I suppose the 
latest thing is to sit back and let Mr. Nobody from Nowhere make love to 
your wife. Well, if that’s the idea you can count me out. . . . Nowadays peo- 
ple begin by sneering at family life and family institutions, and next they'll 
throw everything overboard and have intermarriage between black and 
white.") 

The formulation by J. C. Flügel is perhaps a bit too pat, and one may well 
question whether it is correct to trace these attitudes, as simply as the classi- 
cal Freudian appears to do, to a childhood orientation in regard to authority. 
Could one not argue with equal force that the decisive factor determining 
whether one develops the first (“rightist”) cluster of attitudes or the second 
(“leftist”) one is class position? One might argue, that is, that a person who 
belonged to a privileged class (or who came for one reason or another to 
identify himself with this class) would be likely to develop the entire group 
of rightist attitudes, while one who belonged to (or came to identify with) 
an insurgent class would be expected to develop the leftist attitudes. What- 
ever the etiology may be in this amazing clustering of attitudes, the fact 
that the clustering occurs may warrant us in seeking an explanation of 
Arnold's stress on Aselgeia in the changes in his political posture rather than 
in his psychic make-up as the Freudian would understand it. Let us see 
where this line of investigation leads. 

What was Arnold's political position? It was a position that had strong 
elements of both the right and the left. When he looked toward the aris- 
tocracy, Arnold felt himself an insurgent; he was impatient with privilege 
and identified himself with the "expansionist" movement of modern times. 
When he faced toward the working class, however, what Arnold felt was 
simply (as a rule) panic. His political position, in other words, was marked 
by the celebrated ambivalence of the middle class; the fact is that to a very 
large degree (as I tried to show in Perplexed Prophets) his middle-class 
identifications are the best clue to his mind. 

The element of insurgency runs through the whole body of Arnold's work. 
This is the secret of his attractiveness to many today, the secret of his moder- 
nity. In spite of his tireless ridicule of the shortcomings of the middle class, 
Arnold was in a very real sense the spokesman of this class in the time of its 
greatest confidence. Born in 1822, he was in his twenties (that most decisive 
decade in any man's life) between 1842 and 1852 — a troubled time, to be 
sure, but yet one in which the middle class was moving toward the climax 
of power it achieved in the fifties, sixties and early seventies. The exultant 
self-confidence, the assurance that is rooted in power to create new wealth, 
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the sense of an advance toward a time when through the new technology the 
lot of all men would be greatly improved — these characteristics of a class 
coming into its own are reflected (indirectly yet indubitably) in Arnold's 
work. (This is a whole side of Victorianism that E. P. Thompson appears 
largely to neglect in his biography of William Morris — a biography indis- 
pensable, as it seems to me, for an understanding of the age. Thompson 
sees the face of the Victorian middle class that was turned toward the work- 
ing class but seems almost unaware of the face turned toward the aristoc- 
racy. He shows a great deal about the oppression and hypocrisy of the middle 
class, but little of its power to liberate. ) 

Arnold’s prescription for the society in which the “four powers" of man 
would all be developed simultaneously seems unquestionably to have its 
roots in the confidence of an expanding class. The texts in which Arnold 
describes the rounded civilization toward which England should move con- 
stitute one of the great documents of bourgeois humanism. Here Arnold 
develops the ideal of a many-sided fulfilment of human potential. He puts 
great stress on creativity, understanding as he does "that the exercise of a 
creative power, that a free creative activity, is the highest function of man; 
it is proved to be so by man’s finding in it his true happiness." ? 

He is permissive in regard to instinctual life; his great plea for Hellenism 
we can take to be among other things an example of the advocacy of free 
expression in regard to man's spontaneous life that we associate with the 
“leftist” cluster of attitudes. In his advocacy of spontaneity, in turning away 
from the preoccupation with sin that marked the tradition of Puritanism, 
Arnold does not go as far as Herbert Marcuse (in Eros and Civilization) or 
Norman Brown (in Life against Death), but for a Victorian he goes very 
far indeed toward a relaxed and uninhibited affirmation of impulse. An 
advancing class, it is said, invariably regards itself as the champion of all 
humanity; so it is with Arnold: "Because men are all members of one great 
whole, and the sympathy which is in human nature will not allow one mem- 
ber to be indifferent to the rest or to have a perfect welfare independent of 
the rest, the expansion of our humanity, to suit the idea of perfection which 
culture forms, must be a general expansion." * 

Still, the other side of the middle-class political posture was strong in 
Arnold too. If his conception of the good society represents an apogee of 
bourgeois humanism, when it came to implementing these ideas, he was 
never able to free himself from the notion that the one and only instrument 


3 “The Function of Criticism at the Present Time." 
3 "Sweetness and Light." 
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is intellectual or spiritual suasion; he was never able to concede a need for 
institutional change. The philosophic idealism manifested in this position 
is one of the marks of the right, for this conception of how to implement 
change in its very inefficacy tends to sanctify existing class relationships. 

Again, while Arnold affirms the expansionist tendencies of modern Europe, 
he does not want to push forward toward the good society so fast as to release 
the insurrectionist tendencies of the "mob." Having been twenty-six in 1848, 
Arnold knew something about what insurrection could mean. When he 
thought of this danger, he felt a panicky need for an unbudgeable authority, 
as we see in Culture and Anarchy. 

We do not, I think, witness a marked shift from the left to the right in 
Arnold, though insofar as there is movement between the political poles it 
is certainly in this direction rather than the other. What is really manifested, 
however, is a continuing ambivalence, first the insurgent then the repressive 
impulses gaining the upper hand in alternation. 

The bearing of all this on the subject we are investigating should now be 
clear. The "leftist" attitudes stemming from Arnold's ambiguous class posi- 
tion expressed themselves not only politically in his championing of the 
expansionist tendencies of the modern world (of the “modern spirit,” as he 
would say) but also in a permissive attitude toward man's instinctual life; 
this is seen most clearly in his advocacy of Hellenism. On the other hand, 
the "rightist" attitudes expressed themselves not only politically in his reit- 
erated insistence upon the need for a strong center of authority in the state, 
but also in the rightist sense that instinctual indulgence is appallingly dan- 
gerous. The fulminations against Aselgeia in “Numbers” are in fact a kind of 
parallel to Arnold's frantic condemnation of Jacobinism. They mark the 
swinging of the political pendulum to the right. Thus they serve as a re- 
minder of the precarious existence of humanism in ап age when the con- 
dition of the masses was such as to perpetuate in their masters a fear of 
insurrection — insurrection of the working class, insurrection of man's 
repressed instinctual self. 


The Canon of John Cleveland’s Poetry 


By ELEANOR WITHINGTON 
Queens College 


PART I 


LTHOUGH IN the past few years much has been done to recover the 
story of English satire before Dryden, one large blank remains: for 
the period of the Civil Wars and the Protectorate we have nothing compar- 
able to John Peter’s Complaint and Satire in Early English Literature (Oxford 
1956) and Alvin Kernan’s The Cankered Muse: Satire of the English Renais- 
sance (New Haven 1959). If scholarly critics are reluctant to deal with this 
era, one reason is surely the difficulty of seeing steadily and whole the work 
of John Cleveland, its major satirist. Cleveland’s satire flowered in a bramble 
bush of anonymous political broadsides, pamphlets, mercuries, апа counter- 
feit mercuries; when plucked for a keepsake, it was left to dry in those 
grab-bag omnium gatherums of interregnum wit which flourished under his 
name after 1647. Berdan and Saintsbury in their respective editions identified 
many of these, but neither undertook to separate the substantive from the 
derivative in Cleveland’s earliest editions or to discuss in any detail the lin- 
eage of his text.’ In attempting to solve these problems for a new edition of 
the Poems I have had recourse to many more seventeenth-century broad- 
sides, pamphlets, and manuscripts than either editor consulted, and this 
material has proved immediately helpful in reassessing the troublesome 
question of the Cleveland canon. 

Saintsbury noted only occasional variants for seven poems from three 
pamphlets and six Bodleian MSS, and Berdan relied almost exclusively on 
printed editions of Cleveland’s Poems, though he did discover an unpublished 
poem in Egerton MS. 2725. With the generous help of Mr William H. Mc- 
Carthy, Jr, at the Rosenbach Foundation, Mr W. J. Cameron at Yale, and 
the indispensable first-line indexes to poems in manuscript at the British 
Museum and Bodleian,? I have found material relevant to the canon in 
forty-seven pamphlets or broadsides and the forty-eight manuscripts listed in 
the appendix to this article. With three exceptions all of these manuscripts 
are commonplace books or miscellanies containing work by many others 
besides Cleveland. But in addition I have had the privilege of consulting 
1 For Berdan's choice of the text of Cleveland: Vindiciae (1677) see John M. Berdan, The 
Poems of John Cleveland (New Haven 1903), p 47 and Appendices C and D on p 246-256; 
for Saintsbury's choice of Poems (1653) see George Saintsbury, Minor Poets of Caroline 


Period (Oxford 1921) ш 12-13. 
2 The latter is now being compiled by Miss M. C. Crum. 
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an invaluable and hitherto unknown manuscript devoted exclusively to 
Cleveland’s poems, orations, and letters. Its new owner, Professor James M. 
Osborn of Yale University, has very graciously allowed me to refer to it 
whenever it supplies information about material that I have found elsewhere. 
Its other new poems I shall reserve for printing in a new edition. 

The following notes suggest what can be done for the canon with such 
new evidence. The task is much lighter than it might have been. By tracking 
down the real authors of many verses that crept into Cleveland’s Poems and 
Cleaveland Revived during the 1650s and 1660s, Berdan and Saintsbury not 
only discredited once and for all the Works of 1687 which had reprinted 
these but also largely vindicated Cleveland’s former pupils, John Lake and 
Samuel Drake, who first expunged them from their edition of Clievelandi 
Vindiciae in 1677. I have found no new evidence which would reinstate any 
poem which Berdan (p 248-256) and Saintsbury (m 13, 26n) discarded; 
and though I have had to make sure that there is no new evidence against 
any poem admitted by them, I have accepted without question any poem 
in their editions that is not challenged by manuscript or pamphlet ascrip- 
tions to other poets, provided that it appears in the Osborn MS and/or 
Clievelandi Vindiciae. Therefore I do not propose to discuss “Fuscara, or the 
Bee Errant,” “To the State of Love,” “To Julia to Expedite Her Promise,” “The 
Hecatomb to His Mistress,” “The Antiplatonic,” “Upon Phillis Walking in a 
Morning before Sun-rising,” “To Mrs. K. Т.” “A Fair Nymph Scorning a 
Black Boy Courting Her,” “A Young Man to an Old Woman Courting Him,” 
"Upon a Miser Who Made a Great Feast... , " "Upon an Hermaphrodite," 
“The Author to His Hermaphrodite,” “On the Memory of Mr. Edward King 
e, “The Author's Mock Song to Mark Antony,” “How the Commence- 
ment Grows New,” “Square Cap," “Upon Princess Elizabeth...,”“A Dialogue 
between Two Zealots upon the &c. in the Oath,” “Upon the King’s Return 
from Scotland,” “Rupertismus,” “Upon Sir Thomas Martin,” “The Mixed 
Assembly,” “The Rebel Scot,” “An Elegy upon the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” “The Hue and Cry after Sir John Presbyter,” or “The King’s Disguise.” 

Where there seems to be support for a new addition to the canon, I have 
been mistrustful if the manuscript or pamphlet is associated in any way 
with the editions of the 1650s and 1660s or the Works of 1687. The poems 
collected in The Character of a London Diurnall with severall select Poems 
in 1647 are another matter; they deserve more serious attention, I think, than 
Lake and Drake, Berdan, or Saintsbury gave them. Here variants afford some 
evidence of authorial correction, and a token effort is made from time to time 
to keep the collection canonical; thus two poems by Sir Francis Wortley on 
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Britanicus are introduced in a single edition and then withdrawn, and the 
heading “Additionall Poems by uncertain Authors” is added to the Optima & 
novissima Editio. It seems unlikely that Cleveland was in close touch with 
his printer all during 1647, but I have proceeded on the assumption that he 
might have tried to communicate with him hastily and that his instructions 
‘were only imperfectly understood. 

My distrust of internal evidence will be obvious. It is not that I disagree 
with Berdan’s tests for Cleveland's manner. It is just that this manner was 
tremendously popular and (as I hope to prove in no 37) successfully imitated 
at the Universities. True, there is evidence (see no 60) that Cleveland was 
wont to borrow from himself, and where a familiar Cleveland couplet or 
image appears in a hitherto unknown anonymous piece of “Clevelandified” 
juvenilia I am ready to accept internal evidence. Ordinarily, however, the 
authority of the poem’s source is more important to me than its resemblance 
to Cleveland’s style. I have preferred, therefore, to organize my material more 
or less according to its sources. I will deal first with poems in Cleaveland 
Revived that were deliberately rejected by Berdan and Saintsbury without 
being traced to other authors, and then proceed to the few poems in Clieve- 
landi Vindiciae that are challenged by evidence overlooked by Berdan and 
Saintsbury. After this reconsideration of the worst and the best of the seven- 
teenth-century texts, I hope to be in a better position to discuss the poems 
which both modern editors printed as possibly by Cleveland, and finally to 
examine other Cleveland ascriptions not known to them. 

Lest anyone feel that I take the judgments of Berdan and Saintsbury on 
faith, I shall begin by adding to Berdan’s list (p 253-254) of authors for the 
poems in Cleaveland Revived. All of the following were reprinted in Cleve- 
land’s Works in 1687: 

1 “To the King recovered from a Fit of Sickness” (Now that you are recover’d, 


and are seen) is signed “Jasper Mayne, M.A. ex Aede Chr.” in Musarum 
Oxoniensium Pro Rege Suo Soteria (Oxford 1633). 

2 “Upon the Birth of the Duke of York" (Make big the bonfires, for in this one 
Son) is attributed in Vitis Carolinae Gemma Altera (Oxford 1633) to “Josiah 
Howe, Coll. Trin. Alumn.” 

3 “Against Ale" (Thou Juyce of Lethel O thou dull) appears in Rawl Poet 147, 
р 153-154, the first line there reading “Thou dregs of Lethe . . .” as in the 
version in John P. Cutts’s Seventeenth-Century Songs and Lyrics (University 
of Missouri Press 1959), p 360-361. In the MS this poem, another on “Ale. in 
Praise of it” on p 73, and additions to the latter on p 153 are all signed “Tho: 
Bonha.” In MS Sancroft 53, p 28-29, this poem is entitled “A Curse Against 
Ale; by one drunk w* it y* Night before" and again signed “T. Bonham." 


3 Berdan 172-173. 
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4 "To the Queen upon the Birth of one of her Children” (That Children are 
like Olive-branches, we) is ascribed in Flos Britannicus (Oxford 1636 [1637] )4 
to Jasper Mayne. 

5 "A sad Suit in a Petitionary Poem, sent by a poor Scholar to his Patron" ( Won- 
der not why these Lines come to your hand) appears without attribution in 
Rawl Poet 173 and Add 18,220 (f£ 21) but is signed “Т.Ј.” in BM Broadside 
C 40 m 11 (21) where it is entitled А Poore Scholars Thred-bare Suit; De- 
scribed in a Petitionary Poem, to His Patron. These initials may stand for 
Thomas Jordan who has another poem on a similar subject in Wit in a Wilder- 
ness (see below, p 64). 


6 "To the Queen" (Whom tumults lessen not, whose womb, we see) is in Horti 
Carolini Rosa Altera (Oxford 1640) signed “M. Lluellin.” 

7 “In Nuptias principis Auranchii & D. Mariae filiae Regis Angliae” (Fama 
Refert nostris terras haesisse batdunas) appears in xpoteAeta Anglo-Batavia 
(Oxford 1641) signed “Jasper Mayne M.A. ex Aide Christi.” 


8 “Upon the Mariage of the young Prince of Orange with the Lady Mary” (We 
are no longer Island, speedily) is from the same volume and by “Richard 
Paynter, Fellow of Saint Johns.” 


9 “Another upon the same” ("Tis vain to wish them joyes; nor is it meet), also 
from this collection, is by Richard West. 


10 “To his Mistress” (What mystery is this? that I should find) is in Bertram 
Dobell’s edition of the Poetical Works of William Strode (London 1907) 
p 32. It is signed “Will. Strode” in Harl 6931 (f 21b) and is in MS C C C 325, 
the autograph ms of William Strode's poems in Corpus Christi College.5 


11 "The Puritan" (With face and fashion to be known) has a refrain that sug- 
gests some connection with line two of Cleveland's “How the Commencement 
Grows New,” but though the ms version entitled “The Towne's new teacher" 
on MS К56 in the Library of St John's College is catalogued as his, the poem 
is in the Strode autograph ms in Corpus Christi College? In Rawl Poet 62 
(£38) itis signed “W. Strode.” 


12 "To a Lady that wrought a Story of the Bible in Needlework" (Could we 
judge here, most vertuous madam, then) is in William Cartwright's Comedies, 
Tragi-comedies, With other Poems (1651) p 195 and G. Blakemore Evans' 
edition of Cartwright's Plays and Poems (1951). 


18 “To the King" (The Prince hath now an equal, and may see) is printed in 
Vitis Carolinae Gemma Altera (Oxford 1633) where it precedes the next 
item: 

14 "To the Queen, upon the Birth of her first Daughter" (After the Princes birth, 
admired Queen) signed "Jasper Mayne, M.A. of Christ Church." I assume 
that the companion piece is also his. 


* New Style dating will be put in brackets throughout this paper. 

5 This ms I have not seen. It is described in Miss Crum's “William Fulman and an Autograph 
MS. of the Poet Strode,” Bodleian Library Record ту (Dec 1953) 324—335. 

в Тыа 332. 
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15 “A Song of SACK” (Come let us drink away the time), as Mr Cutts was good 
enough to point out to me, is in Charles Cotton’s Poems (London 1958), ed 
John Buxton, who found it in the ms of Cotton’s poems in the Borough Library 
at Derby and in Cotton’s Poems on Several Occasions (1689). 


16 “A Time-Sonnet” (Now that our holy wars are done) appears as “Rebels 
Market” in Thomas Jordan’s A Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie (1664). 


17 “The Parliament” (Most Gracious and Omnipotent) is attributed in Tanner 
466 (f 61) to “Sir Henry Moody qondà Aul. Magd." I know of no attribution 
to Cleveland. 


18 “On the May Pole” (The mighty zeal which thou hast late put on) is accepted 
as Richard Corbett’s by H. R. Trevor-Roper and J. A. W. Bennett, the editors 
of his Poems (Oxford 1955). Thorn-Drury in his edition of Parnassus Biceps 
(London 1927), p 170, found it ascribed to “J. Harris” in a ms note in one 
copy of Poetica Stromata (1648) but concluded that Corbett’s claim was 
“favoured by MS ascriptions.” In Rosenbach 239/27 (p 148-151) it is entitled 
“A godly exhortation to М' John Harmon minister of the word in the parish of 
Bewdly for the battering downe of those vanities of the Gentiles contained in 
a Maypoole, written by a zealous brother from the blackfriars” and initialled 
at the end “J. H.: CCh.” In Harl 6931 (f 36) it is entitled "To Mr. Hammond of 
Bewdley . . . ” and ascribed to “Geo: Morlye.” 


19 “Upon Sheriff Sandbourn” (Fie, Scholars, fie, have you such thirsty souls). 
In Rosenbach 239/27 (p 174) and V a 103, Pt I (£ 70) these are called “Stones 
Verses," and in V a 282 they are entitled "Ben: Stone Upon Sheriff Sand- 
bourn." Thorn-Drury (Parnassus eui p 170) thought the author was Ben- 
jamin Stone of Corpus Christi c 1606, but he has been identified in Eng 686 as 
Ben Stone of New College." 


20 “The Schismatick" (Once I a curious eye did fix) is entitled "The Rotundos" 
in Thomas Weaver's Songs and Poems of Love and Drollery (1654) and is 
also in Raw] Poet 211, a ms collection of his poems (see no 41 below). 


91 “А zealous Discourse between the Parson of the Parish, and Tabitha" (Hail 
Sister to your snowy breast) is in Ashmole 36.37 (f 204) with the title "Sir 
Clifford Clyfton upon Mr. Justice Charleton's wife who dwelt at Nottingham." 

99 “An Answer to the Storm” (Tis well he's gone, О had he never been), a reply 
to Edmund Waller’s poem on the storm at Cromwell’s death, was composed, 
as Berdan points out, after Cleveland's death. It is assigned to "Godolphin 
ex aede X Ch Ox” in Eng Poet e 4, p 91; to “S W. G.” in Rawl Poet 173; and 
to "Wm. Godolphin" in Locke e 17. 


One other item is so dubious that I would not give it serious consideration 
without further evidence of Cleveland's authorship: 


23 “Upon one that Preacht in a Cloak” (Saw you the Cloak at Church to day) is 
in Parnassus Biceps (1656). Thorn-Drury's note in his edition (p 191) shows 


т C. F. Main, “Notes on Some Poems Attributed to William Strode,” РО xxxiv (Oct 1955) 448. 
8 Y am indebted to Miss Gwen Staniforth for a list of titles and first lines in the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library copy. 
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that the event referred to would have occurred at New College, Oxford, some 
time between 1624 and 1629. Cleveland, still in his teens at Christ's, Cam- 
bridge, does not seem the likely author. 


The few poems from Cleaveland Revived that Berdan and Saintsbury took 
more seriously I will discuss shortly, but the above list should explain why 
inclusion there tends to undermine rather than strengthen Cleveland’s 
claim.? 

Questioned Attributions 


On the other hand, I have found only four poems in Clievelandi Vindiciae 
(1677) attributed to another poet, and only three of these attributions can 
be taken seriously. 


24 The first is hardly worth mentioning. In Harl 4931 (f 17) “Smectymnuus or 
the Club Divines” is given to “М: Cresswell,” and on the verso an inferior 
satire, "Smectymnuus. Bellua multorum capitum" is given to Cleveland. The 
famous "Smec" is in the Osborn MS and in all seventeenth-century editions 
et Cleaveland Revived, and I have found four mss that either ascribe it 
to Cleveland or initial it “J.C.” Harl 4931 seems, therefore, to present merely 

a scribal error, MA oe by the possibility (see below, no 51) that neither 

poet may be the author of the second piece. 


25 A second ms attribution deserves more consideration. This involves “Mark 
Antony" (When as the nightingale chanted her vespers), which Berdan found 
in all but two issues of The Character of a London-Diurnall: With severall 
select Poems (1647) and in all other seventeenth-centuury editions except 
Cleaveland Revived. In Raw] Poet 147, a collection that once may have be- 
longed to Clement Paman, “Mark Antony” on p 219 is attributed to "S. 
Briggs," identified as Sampson Briggs in the Bodleian's first-line index. The 
latter still assigns the poem to Cleveland, but this attribution called my atten- 


9 The following ems from Cleaveland Revived which remain so far as I know anonymous 
were ignored by both editors and will not be gin any serious consideration here: "On his 
going by Water, by the Parliament-house" (Oh the sad fate of unsuccessful Sin!); “Upon 
coming into а Chamber called Parnassus where the Gentry Arms (were depicted) of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, in Norwich” (Here Gallants find their Arms & so it’s meet); “The Old Gill” (Е 
you will be still); “An Epitaph” (Stay, Gentle Reader, and shed Оте); “Оп Christ-Church 
Windows” (You that prophane our windows with a tongue) discussed by Thorn-Drury in his 
edition of Parnassus Biceps, p 168; “The Poor Cavalier, in memory of his old Suit” (Thou 
thou hast lasted 'bove a thousand days); "The Second Part of the Scots корд (Go, helpless 
у teach some calmer breast); “Upon the new Invention of Flying with 


ith a Description 
St. James’s” (The whip again? Away, 'tis too absurd); “To the Queen" (If Poets could be born 
as oft as you). Nor do I have any information about “The Wife-Hater,” one of the additions 


chiefly in English collected by a Cambridge man (H.S., 1647?) and largely concerned with 
Cambridge events of about 1630-58. . . . " Henry Molle, Isaac Ollivier, Sir Н. Wotton, and 
Richard Williams are some of the contributors. 
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tion to the fact that none of my five ms versions are signed or initialled; more- 
over, only one appears in a collection containing many poems by Cleveland. 
In Eng Poet f 25 it is on f 65, far from the only other Cleveland poem, which 
is signed. Only in Harl 3511 does the song appear with other unsigned work 
of his that is not all arranged in one or two significant groupings. One ms 
attribution does not make an author, but the case for Cleveland could be 
stronger. The Osborn MS contains the “Mock Antony” (When as the night 
raven sung Pluto’s matins) but not its model. In spite of the latter’s metrical 
interest, it does not seem to me much better than Samson Briggs’ sad contri- 
bution to Obsequies to the Memorie of Mr. Edward King (Cambridge 1638) 
(When common souls break from their coarser clay) nor the fifteen other 
poems assigned him which cluster about “Mark Antony” in the last forty pages 
of Rawl Poet 147. J. W. Ebsworth in his edition of Westminster Dro 
(Boston, Lincs 1875), xxx-xxxi, credits Cleveland only with “The Author's 
Mock Song” and I would not be chagrined to discover that he was right. Did 
Berdan really find one edition of 1647 that contained this and not the mock? 1 
I have found instead two editions of 1647 in which the parody is presented 
as verses 5-8 of “A Song of Marke Anthony” and so is counted in Wing (C4663 
and C4663A) as a single poem. In Wing C4663 this composite is italicised, 
perhaps to save space, and added as sig B before the original sequence of 
seventeen poems which still begins, as in the first edition, on sig B2; 13 in 
Wing C4663A this same italicized leaf is signed H and made part of a final 
gathering, H’, added after “тне env” of the original sequence on sig С2'.18 
Only after these false starts do the song and its mock appear with separate 
titles in the main body of an optima & novissima editio. It seems possible that 
“Mark Anthony” was introduced into Cleveland’s collection early but hastily 
and that it should remain there today only for explanatory дыш I raise 
the question, though I feel compelled by the sheer bulk of printed evidence to 
regard it as possibly his. 

26 If we accept the authority of Anthony Wood and Rawl Poet 246,* we have 
more corroboration for my suspicion that the editors of 1677 were not careful 
about acknowledging or checking the authorship of association pieces. Athenae 
Oxonienses gave the Latin translation of "The Rebel Scot” (Curae Deo sumus, 
ista si cedant Scoto?) to Thomas Gawen of New College, Oxford,!5 and the 
ms has for a heading on f 7 “1650. Tho. Gawen Nov. C. Oxon. transtulit. 


11 See his Appendix C. 

12 The BM copy lacks a title page and the prose Character of a London-Dturnall, the section 
that would have required new foliation. The earlier edition's headtitle — “POEMS” — has been 
removed to the new sig B and so there is room on B? for the last lines of the mock. 

18 The “Song” ends on H2 and the gathering is filled out with two spuria: "Britanicus his 
Blessing” and “Britanicus his Welcome" from Sir Francis Wortleys Mercurius Britannicus his 
Welcome to Hell (1647). 

14 In the Summary Catalogue of Western MSS this is No 14738, a collection of poems in English 
and Latin “written in about 1648-60 . . . evidently collected by a Cambridge (King’s College? ) 
man who had been at Eton." The poems relate to the period of 1620-60. The names of 
former owners are on a preliminary leaf: "Hennerice Some," "Johannis Chase,” and "Jacobi 
Chase." Venn lists a John Chase who matriculated at King's, Easter, 1611, and a Henry Soames 
or Some from Eton who was admitted to King's Aug 25 1646, became a fellow 1649-58, and 
died of the smallpox in Lincolnshire in 1658. 


15 п (1692) 573. 
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Printed in y* year 1658.” It did appear first in that year in Wit Restored but 
there it was unsigned as was the English beside it. Reprinted in Cleaveland 
Revived, at first alone in the edition of 1659 and only thereafter with the Eng- 
lish on the facing page, it was never copied into the Osborn MS, which does 
have the English version on p 87. Nevertheless, Samuel Drake and John Lake 
kept it without comment in Clievelandi Vindiciae. Its right to be there seems 
so dubious that I would not include it in a new edition. 


27 A fourth poem from 1677 is challenged by no less a person than Henry Lawes. 
This is "The General Eclipse" (Ladies that gild the glittering noon), which 
does not appear in any printed collection of Cleveland before 1677 nor in the 
Osborn MS. In Lawes's Ayres and Dialogues (1653) 1 35 the first, second, 
and fourth stanzas are set to music under the title “Beauties Eclyps’d” and 
attributed to “Mr. Francis Lenton” jn the index. In Lawes’s autograph ms, 
Loan MS no 35 (f 182), there is no ascription, and I do not know how seri- 
ously to take Lawes's claim in the tintei reface (sig b) to have received 
bis lyrics directly from the authors’ hands. If Lenton did die on May 12 1642 
as Edward F. Rimbault thought,!® the additional stanzas in Clievelandi Vin- 
diciae certainly make Lawes's attribution suspect, for the last one would seem 
to refer to the first six months of 1645 when John Lilburne turned against 
Prynne and Lenthall. But Rimbault may be wrong; the verses signed “Fra: 
Lenton” before Lovelace’s Lucasta (1649) suggest that Lenton survived the 
Civil Wars and could have been the author of these stanzas even if they were 
written as late as the Commonwealth Period after the death of Charles. 

The real question may be whether Lenton wrote the final stanzas. Read 
aloud, the lyric has a single disturbing shift in tone after stanza four, a shift 
which is not characteristic of either Cleveland or Lenton. Perhaps the poem 
as it now stands is a hybrid with three wry verses of Cleveland the journalist 
grafted on to the romantic farewell of Lenton, “the Queen’s Poet.” That the 
first half by itself was regarded as a companion piece for a famous arrival 
poem is attested by the fact that the first four stanzas appear unsigned in 
Philipp Kynder’s “Booke” (Ashmole 788, f 22) under the title “The Anti- 
parode” facing a version of Sir З Wotton’s lines (Ye meaner beauties of 
the night) in honor of the visit of the Queen of Bohemia.!5 On the meager 
evidence I would not give up Cleveland’s claim to at least partial authorship, 
but in a new edition I would label it one of his dubia. 


This long preamble has shown, I hope, why in the following notes I speak 
so disparagingly of Cleaveland Revived and with comparative respect of 
Clievelandi Vindiciae, but as we proceed to the poems that Berdan and 


16 N&O 1 Ser 117. 

17 J. B. Leishman proposes this period in “ ‘You Meaner Beauties of the Night’: A Study in 
Transmission and Transmogrification," Library 4 Ser xxv1 (Sept, Dec 1945) 116. 

18 Could the “Antiparode” originally have been intended for the musical setting mentioned by 
Leishman (ibid p 99) for Wotton’s lyric in Michael Est’s Sixt Set of Bookes wherein are 
Anthemes бс (1624)? If so, the ms title may also take on some of the meaning attributed to 
seventeenth-century “parody” by Rosemund Tuve in “Sacred ‘Parody’ of Love Poetry, and 
Herbert,” Studies in the Renaissance, vm (New York 1961) 249-290. 
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Saintsbury considered doubtful it is important to recognize that there is no 
single seventeenth-century edition of Cleveland’s poems, not even the latter, 
which can be taken as unassailable in matters of the canon. 


Poems “Attributed to Cleveland by Modern Scholars, 
not in the Edition of 1677.” Berdan m 174-198 


28 ү “Mr. Cleveland’s Reply from Belvoir to the Three Newark Poets” (АП 
il to the poetic gleek). Berdan says this is in Cleveland’s manner, perhaps 
because the first line is followed “by a series of descriptive phrases without a 
verb.” 19 If his, it merely shows us the hudibrastic doggerel to which his 
ballad-muse could descend, possibly in mimicry of hostile lampoons. One can 
understand why Saintsbury chose to ignore it. Nevertheless, Egerton 2725, 
in which it appears (f 154), has ten other poems, nine of them initialled 
“Т.С.” which are found in every seventeenth-century edition of Cleveland 
except Cleaveland Revived. Two poems, it is true, are relegated in some 1647 
editions to the section for “Uncertain Authors,” and it is interesting that of 
these Egerton 2725 should initial only “An Elegy Upon the Death of William 
Laud Archbishop of Canterbury” which was kept by the editors of the 1677 
edition and which ap in the Osborn MS. The other, “An Epitaph upon 
the Earle of Strafford” which appears in neither, is unsigned.?? I conclude 
that the attributions to Cleveland in this ms are made with some care, what- 
ever may be said against its other ascriptions.?! 

“The Reply” not only has Cleveland’s name in the title but is signed at the 
end “J. Cleauland.” After it come “The Mixt Assembly,” “Smectymnuus or the 
Club Divines,” and “A Dialogue of two Zealotts concerning &c: in the Oath” 
— all initialled “J.C.” Since the lines in question refer to Cleveland's stay in 
Newark, it is interesting that the ms also contains (f 141r-v) two of the four 
letters first published in Cleveland’s Poems (1651) and that in the ms these 
are entitled “Chandelours Letter to M* Cleauland the Kings Advocate in 
Newarke Garrison" and ^Mr. Cleaveland to Chandler." The ms is not follow- 
ing any published version of this correspondence, for Clievelandi Vindiciae 
introduced it under the heading “A Letter Sent from a Parliament-Officer at 
Grantham to Mr. Cleveland," and in all seventeenth-century editions the 
officer's letters were initialled “W.E.” 

The poems as well as the prose would indicate that the ms is not a copy of 
any one printed source, since lines in a single poem correspond sometimes 
with the editions of 1647, sometimes with editions of the fifties or even the 
1677. Often they agree only with other ms versions, and several — notably the 
unsigned epitaph on Strafford and the initialled elegy on Laud — have unique 
variants usually inferior but possibly early. Moreover, the ms also contains 
(£ 10b) a short unsigned anacreontic drinking song in Latin and English that 


19 Berdan 173. 

20 The Latin eur m that usually accompanies this epitaph in printed texts is placed 39 folio 
leaves before it and firmly labelled "Anon. 

21 There are some sixty of these if one counts initials. In a quick check of modern editions I 
сша шас been rejected, one discussed as doubtful, and thirty-two accepted. The others 
I no 
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turns up again as one of the unprinted poems in the Osborn MS. According 
to the BM MS Catalogue, Egerton 2725 was once owned by Sir Thomas Meres 
of Kirton Co, Lincs, knighted in 1660. Although he would have been only 
eleven years old in 1646,? he or some former owner may have had some 
special connection with the Royalist garrison at Newark or Belvoir Castle. 

Certainly someone once associated with the ms had an interest in the work 
of another satirist from St John’s, Cambridge, for there are nine poems by 
Robert Wild. “The Norfolk and Wisbeach Cockfight” in John Hunt's edition 
of Wild’s Poems (1890) is here dated “A True Tragicall Relation of a Duell 
fought at Wisbech the 17 of July, 1638.” The others do not appear in Hunt, 
but one is assigned to Wild again in Harl 6918. This is an “Answer” to lines 
beginning “Come leave vaine Satyrist, and doe not thinke.” In Harl 6918 the 
exchange has more specific titles: “Saltmarsh of Magdal: against Clevelands 
new commencement” and “Answered by Wilde of S" Johns.” Strangely 
enough, Egerton 2725 does not have Cleveland’s “How the Commencement 
Grows New,” although the two poems on it follow Cleveland’s “On a Gentle- 
woman walking betimes in the Morning” (ie “Upon Phillis Walking in a 
Morning before Sun-Rising"). 

None of the Egerton MS's attributions to Cleveland can be discredited on 
external evidence and there is no internal evidence against his authorship of 
"Ihe Reply." Since there are some signs that the ms drew from early un- 
printed sources, I would regard "The Reply" as possibly his. 


29 р 175 “An Elegy on Ben Jonson” (Who first reformed our stage with justest 
laws). This ascription, largely responsible for all the attempts to link Cleve- 
land with the Tribe of Ben, is probably spurious, although both Berdan and 
Saintsbury accept it without question and Hebel and Hudson, and Coffin and 
Witherspoon have included it among Cleveland’s poems in their college an- 
thologies of seventeenth-century poetry. Apparently the full signature at the 
end of the poem in Gifford’s edition of Jonson was never checked until Her- 
ford and Simpson pointed out that originally the signature was “I. Cl.” in 
Jonsonus Virbius (1638). In the Malone copy in the Bodleian a seventeenth- 
century hand has filled this out as “I(ames) Cl(eyton).” Cleyton or Clayton 
was an M.A. of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1611 and joined with Jonson in 
commending John Beaumont's Bosworth-field in 1629.4 


30 р 176 "To the Memory of Ben Jonson” (The Muses’ fairest light in no dark 
time). Saintsbury agrees with Berdan and dismisses this ascription since the 
poem is unsigned in most copies of the Virbius and appears as Cleveland’s 
only in the сла Cleaveland Revived. However, Saintsbury does not 
биде the poem in his edition of Godolphin, where it belongs. In the Bod- 
leian's Malone copy of the Virbius the seventeenth-century scribe has assigned 
the anonymous piece to Sidney Godolphin.” In the copy in Columbia Uni- 


22 “Meres, Francis,” DNB 274. 

28 Belvoir Castle, less than a half-day's journey from the King at Newark, was the stopover 
where, according to Clarendon and others, Prince Rupert refused to confine himself when in 
late Oct 1645 he came with Prince Maurice to plead for a reconciliation with his uncle after 
the fall of Bristol. 

24 C. Н. Herford and Percy and Evelyn Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford 1952) xi 429, 451. 

35 Ibid хт 429, 450. 
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versity Library an ornamental border has been set over the printed signature 
“Sid: Godolphin.” Godolphin’s most recent editor, found the elegy in the 
Drinkwater MS of Godolphin's poems set down by the poet's nephew.? 


31 p177 "Ode to Ben Jonson, Upon His Ode to Himself" (Proceed in thy brave 
rage). Berdan himself gives all the refutation needed here, as Saintsbury 
realized. The ode was attributed to Cleveland by Gifford solely because it was 
signed “I. C." in Jonson’s Quintus Horatius Flaccus. His Art of Poetry (1640). 


32 p 181 “The Scots’ Apostasy” (Is it come to this? What shall the cheeks of 
Fame). The fact that this poem was excluded by the conscientious editors of 
Clievelandi Vindiciae and appeared first in the Optima & novissima Editio of 
The Character of a London-Diurnall: With severall select Poems (1647) 
under “Additional Poems by uncertain Authors” has made Berdan sceptical. 
Saintsbury, who discovered the original broadside of the poem, is more con- 
fident. Thomason inscribed his copy [669 f 10 (117)] “Cleauland,” and 
“Mar 10th 1646" [1647],?7 а month too late for the earliest 1647 edition of The 
Character . . . with seventeen poems, which Thomason [Е 375 (22)] dated 
"Feb. 13th." Saintsbury had Prof Саве note on “a catalogue entry" for a reply 
to the broadside,?3 and if he had checked this reference it would have shown 
that at least one of Cleveland's enemies had no doubt about authorship. The 
reply is The Scots Constancy or An Answer to Cleveland's Scots Apostacy 
beginning “Is Cleveland new in print? Is this the fume. . . ." The Thomason 
Tract [E 383 (9)] is inscribed "April 1, 1647 Written by Robin Bostock 
Stationer." The author, as a stationer, might have been in a good position to 
identify anonyms; at any rate, he seems to have been following Cleveland's 
work with dogged indignation, for in the pinning of the volume containing 
the Thomason copy of The Character . . . there is, in Thomason’s hand, an- 
other verse diatribe defending the Scots against Cleveland and the Royalists. 
In pencil a hand later than А seventeenth century assigns this to “Bostock 
(R),” and Thomason has dated it in ink “Feb. 10th 1646" [1647]. This poem 
is later printed with Herod and Pilate reconciled or A late Dialogue betwixt 
an Independent and a Malignant in Thomason Tract E 399 (7) which Thom- 
ason inscribed “March 15th 1646 [1647] written by Robin Bostock Stationer.” 

As for the section entitled “Additional Poems by uncertain Authors” in the 
Optima & novissima editions of The Character . . . with twenty-two or more 
poems, this should contain, when the binding mistakes are straightened out 
in individual copies and the proper foliation is followed, four poems: "The 
Scots Apostasie,” “Epitaph on the Earl of Strafford,” “On the Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” and “On I. W. A. B. of York.” Of these, the elegy on Laud is 
assuredly Cleveland’s (see above, no 28); the satire on Williams is assuredly 
not his (see below, no 41); and the lines on Strafford remain in doubt. While 
the evidence is not conclusive, I would regard this satire as at least possibly 
Cleveland's. 


36 William Dighton, ed Poems of Sidney Godolphin (Oxford 1930) xxxvn-xxxvm. 

27 I do not know why Saintsbury (p 60) says this was “assigned at the time to Cleveland by 
Thomas Old." The hand is Thomason's although The Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books . . . 
Collected by George Thomason (London 1908) notes only the date and not the attribution. 


35 P 60. 
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T 184 "An E :pitaph on the Earl of Strafford” (Here lies wise and valiant 
ust). Baar scepticism here and Saintsbury's desire to retain Cleveland's 
claim are both understandable. Berdan was worried by its absence from 
Clievelandi Vindiciae and by the fact that he did not think it to be in Cleve- 
land's manner. It appears in every 1647 edition I have seen, but in the Optima 
& novissima editions under the heading just described where poems may or 
may not be by Cleveland; even here, however, the Latin "Epitap ium Thomae 
Comitis Straffordii” that accompanies the English epitaph in other seven- 
teenth-century editions is still put with Cleveland’s accepted work just before 
the dubia. The original anonymous broadside epitaph is not mentioned by 
either Saintsbury or Berdan and I have not seen it. The copy of it in Calendar 
State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, сссстххх (1640-41) 574, has variants in 
lines 5-6 that are closer to many ms versions — notably to that in Harl 4931 
(£ 136), one of the two mss I have found with an attribution to Cleveland. 
Though it is encouraging to have this hint that Cleveland’s name was asso- 
ciated with the earliest text of the poem, ms evidence otherwise does not 
seem, at first, very impressive. Most damaging is the absence of both the 
epitaph and the Latin inscription from the Osborn MS. Don e 6 has (f 29b) 
“Cleveland’s Epitaph upon the Death of y* Earle of Strafford” but nothing else 
known to be his.?? Harl 4931, a collection of separate sheets bound and in- 
dexed together, perhaps for Ussher,®° has (f 136) "Verses upon Strafford’s 
death by Cleveland" at the end of a section devoted to documents covering 
Strafford's trial and final sentencing. Unfortunately, in the one other Cleve- 
land attribution, "Smectymnuus Bellua Multorum Capitum" on f 17b, the ms 
is not reliable (see below, no 51), though its mistake may be due to careless- 
ness rather than ignorance. In thirteen other mss, eight of which contain other 
work by Cleveland, the lines are unsigned. In Rosenbach MS 239/22 (f 63b) 
an dude Ados version is the fourth entry after “A Dialogue of Zealotts Con- 
the Oath” and the second before “The Rebel Scot,” and in Eng Poet 
с 50 OE 122) it is the second poem after a signed version of “The Fayre Mayd 
Scorninge the black Boye,” "b ut these are the only Cleveland items. In Rawl 
Poet 26 the epitaph is far away from the one signed poem on the Et Cetera 
Oath. Though Harl 6918 has fifteen poems all accepted as Cleveland’s and 
all signed or initialled as his, the e тор on f 68 is unsigned and not near 
any of them. In Egerton 2725, which leaves both the English and the Latin 
anonymous, the English lines appear, as they do in Eng 703 and Douce 357, 
with other poems on Strafford’s fall and not with Cleveland’s work; but the 
Egerton MS also fails to initial “On a Gentlewoman walking betimes in the 
Morning (ie “Upon Phillis . . . "), whose authorship has never been ques- 
tioned and which also stands apart from other items by Cleveland; juxtaposi- 
tion may be hardly more significant here than it seems in Harl 3511 (see above, 
no 25) where the lines appear on f 19. 


29 Jt does have two poems associated with Cleveland: “Momus Elenticus” on ff 12-15b (see 
below, Part П) and "What's a Protector?" (no 34 below), both unsigned. This ms is a collection 
of recipes and poems in many hands. On the cover there is the name “Katherine Cartwright” 
and on a preliminary leaf “William Cartwright.” 

30 On f 134, as the BM Catalogue of Harleian MSS ш (1808) notes, there is the marginal 
comment: “Strafford never made Verse in his Life. Teste Epis. Armaugh.” 
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This latter version, however, is of special interest because it has at the end 
four additional lines which happen to be lines 5-8 of another doubtful and 
earlier poem, a second elegy on Edward King assigned to Cleveland in Rawl 
Poet 84 (no 63 below). A link between two dubious poems does not prove 
Cleveland’s authorship of either, but the one new addition to his canon (no 
60 below) suggests that he made a practise of reworking lines from his juve- 
nilia into his later poems. If this ending was Cleveland’s experiment, he was 
wise to discard it, but it would be like him to try it out. 

Internal evidence has been hardly more convincing than C. V. Wedgwood's 
argument for Cleveland's authorship: 


. . . the private religion of . . . this friend of Archbishop Laud, was very close 
to Calvinism. Laud twitted Ыш for it, in his letters sometimes. This Calvinism 
of Strafford would not be widely known, but he had been educated at St John's 
College, Cambridge, of which Cleveland was a fellow; and his private 
religious beliefs may have been spoken of in the Senior Common Room there 
when the dons were talking . . . about their distinguished alumni.51 


Berdan finds the epitaph “internally unlike” Cleveland’s manner, but Saints- 
bury thinks the “pity and terror of that great tragedy and the difficulty (for 
any Royalist) of speaking freely of it” might account for the unusual tone.” 

Both editors overlook the fact that while Clievelandi Vindiciae excludes the 
poem, it nevertheless offers proof of Cleveland’s special interest in Strafford’s 
trial and his sympathy with higher spirits caught “Between the pass and fell 
incensed points / Of ош That collection prints for the first time, 
on p 130, a bit of prose that appears in the Osborn MS: “An Answer to a 
Pamphlet written against the Lord Digby's Speech concerning the Death of 
the Earl of Strafford.” Cleveland must have composed this sometime after 
April 1641, in reply to some version of A Printed Paper Cald the Lord Digbies 
Speech to the Bill of Attainder of the Earle of Strafford. Torne in Peices and 
Blowne Away (1641).3? The "Answer," which would seem to be his first prose 
venture into пор satire, is a reminder that, according to Bishop Percy, 
Cleveland had been entered on the law line at St John’s, Cambridge, in the 
preceding November.* It shows not only his gift for raillery but also his inter- 
est in the legal issues and the logic behind Digby's unexpected objections in 


81 “A Metaphysical Satirist,” The Listener ux (May 8 1958) 770. This argument is repeated 
in С. V. Wedgwood, Poetry and Politics Under the Stuarts (Cambridge, Eng 1960) 66-07. 
On p 39 of this last work the author points out the vogue for epitaphs developed in “a series 
of balanced statements in contradiction or complement to each other,” a vogue apparently set 
by James Shirley’s epitaph on the Duke of Buckingham. 

за P 67n. 

33 The Thomason Catalogue dates this “[June].” One issue of it, reprinted in the Somers Tracts 
(London 1810) гу 235, has on its title page “Printed by William Jones.” Another edition 
[Thomason Tract Е 198 (2)] is called An Approved Answer to the Parttall and unlikt of Lord 
Digbies Speech to the Bill of Attainder of the Earle of Strafford. Which was First Tome in 
pieces, and afterwards disgracefully burnt do oo in Smithfield, Cheapside, West- 
minster, upon Fryday being the 15. day of July, 1641. The Thomason Catalogue has ignored the 
complete title in suggesting “[ April 21],” the date of Digby’s own speech in Parliament. If there 
was en April edition, it might well be A Printed Paper . .., which would seem to be the earlier 
of the two. 

84 Berdan 18. Berdan also cites Aubrey’s remarks on Cleveland’s years at St John’s: “He was 
more taken notice of for his being an eminent disputant, then a good poet.” 
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mid-April to Parliament’s Bill of Attainder. A Printed Paper ... had found 
Digby's speech contradictory, both condemning and acquitting Strafford, but 
Cleveland restates the original argument to show that there was no incon- 
sistency in a position taken before the Houses had voted, the Judges deter- 
mined, and "(what's as Material as anything) the Rabble . . . yell'd for Justice 
and Execution. . . .” 38 In Digby's eyes, Strafford had not been proved guilty 
of plotting to bring over the Irish Army “to reduce this Kingdom”; therefore, 
he was not guilty of high treason, since there was no way of subverting the 
law but by force. He twas guilty of misdemeanors and possibly very serious 
ones: 

Though my Lord cannot yield that the Earl of Strafford’s Practices should be 

sublimated into Treason; yet place them in the front of any lower Offences, 

and it seems he will pass it.8¢ 


Here Digby made the distinction accepted by the King in his speech to the 
Houses of Parliament in the House of Lords on May 1 1641.87 Though Cleve- 
land himself is not ready to concede even misdemeanors,®* he can see the 
logic of this position in principle: no matter how great, misdemeanors were 
transgressions of the law, not subversion of it; even if they might be regarded 
as treasonable, they were not so specified by the statute for treason. As for 
Strafford's belief that Majesty is absolved from rules of government and may 
do what power will admit, Cleveland thinks the implication that such a belief 
is treasonable deserves to be answered only with a thunderbolt. 

A King, like a Porcupine, is a living Quiver of Darts; every Beam of Majesty 

is a Fulmen Terebrans to his Blaspheming Enemies.8® 


Cleveland shows here personal faith in Strafford’s innocence coupled with a 
desire to protect the law and the Royal Prerogative from further attack. This 
is one of the few places in his work where I detect underneath all the face- 
tiousness a note not so much of outrage that Strafford has been sacrificed, if 
that will quiet the state, as anguish that an original enemy of Strafford’s, 
unable on the basis of the evidence to vote for execution in good conscience, 
has suffered public humiliation and the threat of impeachment for saying so. 
What chance for peace if such unreason spreads? This fear that blind par- 
tisanship will prove its own nemesis is not incompatible with the epitaph’s 
ironic hope-against-hope that England will be able to forget the fate of one 
“hurried hence / *T'wixt treason and convenience.” 

If Cleveland was the author of Majestas Intemerata (1649), his own mem- 
ory of Glyn and Maynard’s indictments “when the glorious Strafford stood at 
bay” (“Rupertismus,” line 154) remained green, for the prose tract refers to 
the fifth, teenth, and sixteenth Articles in the Earl of Strafford’s charges.*° 


85 CHevelandi Vindiciae, р 132, sig K2v. See, too, the last eight lines of Cleveland’s elegy on 
Laud. 

86 Ibid p 140, sig K6v. 87 Cf Harl MS 4931 (f 128). 

88 Cleveland says of this judgment that it is "Only my Lords, and . . . indeed I had as lieve he 
should justifle it as Т” — Clievelandi Vindiciae, p 139, sig K6. 

вә Ibid p 136, sig K4". 

40 Sigs 087-9, G10. Since William Carew Hazlitt saw a copy with a ms attribution to Francis 
White of Gray’s Inn, Cleveland’s authorship depends on internal evidence, but that is not so 
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And on the first page of the Osborn MS the proverb that now concludes the 
elegy on Laud is set off by itself and given another application: 


See Strafford’s fate, who therefore stood awry 
Like Grantham’s steeple; cause he was too high. 


Apparently Bostock had his reasons for associating Cleveland in “The Scots 
Constancy” with “thy famous Wentworth’s grand apostacy.” 

Such evidence for the authorship of the epitaph is admittedly tenuous. Still, 
the case for the only other contender is even slighter. In the Somers Tracts 
(London 1810) гу 296 this note introduces the poem: 


. . . It is said, in reality, to have been written by the Rev. Thomas Forrester, 
episcopal clergyman at Melrose, who was deposed by the General Assembly 
at Glasgow, in 1638, for various irregularities, but principally for being the 
author of a burlesque litany, severely reflecting upon the covenanting divines. 


In the source for this statement, Adam Milne’s Description of the Parish of 
Melrose (Kelso 1782), p 41, the story is elaborated but no primary source 
volunteered: “Tis said that he [Forrester] made that epitaph . . . and that 
Mr. Cleveland acknowledged that he was the author of it.” Until a better case 
is made, I would retain the lines as possibly Cleveland's. 


34 р 185 “The Definition of a Protector” (What’s a Protector? Нез a stately 
thing). This is dismissed by Berdan as one of the pieces internally unlike 
Cleveland’s manner. Since it appears only in the unreliable Cleave Re- 
vived, Saintsbury is probably justified in ignoring it. Certainly the ascription 
to “Mr Cleveland” on f 107 of Rawl Poet 173 is of no significance since this 
eighteenth-cen collection is following an earlier printed text, probably 
the catchall Works of 1687, in assigning several other poems by R. Fletcher 
and John Hall to Cleveland.€ One earlier seventeenth-century ms, Rawl 
Poet 26, signs the poem “Cl.” Here the arrangement of lines is not that of any 
printed version but closer to that unsigned in Folger’s V a 262. Rawl Poet 26 
also contains an anonymous epitaph on “Strafford” whose variants are closer 
to those in other mss than to anything in print, and “A Dialogue between 
Two Zealots Upon the &c. in the New Oath...” signed ^D. Cleveland Coll. 
Johan Catabr." This has a helpful marginal note that gave Saintsbury the 
identity of "Og the Great ir mas? d but the lines themselves agree with 
printed versions in the Poems bound with Cleaveland Revived after 1659. 
If the “Cl.” is only an attribution garnered from the latter, it is worthless. 
Thomason, who copied a short twelve-line version on a blank leaf before 
Mercurius Politicus for June 8-15, 1654, dated this "Tune 1654" but gave no 


dubious as Berdan asserted. The pamphlet makes a thrust or two at "the King-killing Scot,” 
descendant of Cain and Judas; continually singles out Cromwell, Cleveland's old Cambridge 
enemy, for special obloquy; and refers to Wat Tyler as "the Idol of the Clowns" (sig G4). 
In spite of Hazlitt [Collections and Notes, ser 1 (London 1876) p 272] the 1654 pamphlet on 
The Idol of the Clownes, or Insurrection of Wat and Tyler would seem to be Cleveland's; at least 
his portrait appears in the BM’s Thomason and Grenville copies of the 1658 edition entitled The 
Rustick Ram or Rurall Anarchy affronting Monarchy by J. C. And there is evidently a con- 
nection here with Majestas Intemerata because in it as in all editions of The Idol there is an 
initial leaf with a passage (not identical as Hazlitt says) from Lydgate. The Idol also has a 
marginal note (1654, p 110 or sig НТ") referring to the “Earle of Straff. case.” 


41 Berdan 249-250; 253-254. 
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author. “The Definition,” like Strafford’s epitaph, was accepted by the eight- 
eenth-century printer John Nichols, a distant kinsman of Cleveland's, but 
Nichols accepted many poems known to be by others. It is probably not 
Cleveland’s. 


36 p186 “On Black Eyes" (In faith, 'tis true I am in love). This is another е 
found only in Cleaveland Revived and reprinted by Nichols. Considered 
dubious by Berdan and ignored by Saintsbury, it is printed, Dr Cameron tells 
me, in the New Academy of Complements (1669 and later editions) and Wits 
Academy (1677 and later editions), but it remains anonymous and I have not 
come across it in any ms. Its stanza form would be unique in Cleveland’s work. 
I see no reason for reprinting it. 


37 р 187 “News from Newcastle” (England's a perfect world, hath Indies too). 
One would like to keep this piece if only because it is mentioned by Johnson 
in his Life of Cowley and appears in Dryden's Miscellanies, 1v, but contrary 
to both Berdan and Saintsbury this has no place in the canon. It appears first 
in two tracts, both in the Thomason collection and both anonymous, although 
ies assigns them to Cleveland. The tract used by Saintsbury for his text is 
entitled Upon the Coalpits about Newcastle-upon-Tyne. London, 1651, 
printed by William Ellis; it is dated in ink “Feb. 3, 1650” [1651]. The second, 
not mentioned by Saintsbury, has no title page but is dated, again in ms, 
"Oct. 31, 1653." The poem also appears in three Bodleian mss: in Rawl Poet 
65, noticed by Saintsbury, and in Locke e 17 it is unsigned; but Rawl Poet 246 
(described above, no 26) follows the text of the 1651 tract and has in the margin 
“[Speed Morewood del] Winwood.” The Bodleian’s first-line index for ms 

ems therefore assigns this to “Winwood” and puts Cleveland’s name in 
rackets. “Winwood” seems to be Thomas Winyard or Winnard of St John’s 
College, Oxford, who is named in the Bodleian Catalogue for Rawlinson MSS 
(1900) as the author of Mercurius а or the Loyal Satirist and Mid- 
summer Moon. While the former is usually assigned to Butler, the latter re- 
appears at the end of Cleaveland Revived; 8 however, in a Bodleian ms version 
of Midsummer Moon (Eng Poet e 4) there is an inscription similar to that for 
“News from Newcastle”: “[Speed del.] Winwood of St. John’s Coll.” 4 In all 
seventeenth-century editions of Cleaveland Revived “News from Newcastle” 
is followed by lines in a similar vein “On the Inundation of the River Trent: 
the Scene Mascham and Holme, two opposite Villages on the River Side near 
Newark.” In Rosenbach 232/14 (# 19-26), a ms formerly in the collection of 
Evelyn Philip Shirley,*5 these two appear in the usual order, the first ascribed 


© A Select Collection of Poems with Notes, Biographical and Historical (London 1781) уп 17. 
48 Evidently Berdan (p 248) misinterpreted its description in some catalogue; it is a “char 
actor of Е, Cheynell” — i е, a satire about, not by, the hated Parliamentary visitor and President 
of St John’s, Oxford. І 
tt Anthony Wood's copy of Midsummer Moon (Bodleian 514-544) is marked by him “Winnyard,” 
and the Harvard Tunnel Catalogue and the Folger Catalogue, probably following Madan, assign 
this work to Thomas Winyard. The Folger also has Winyard’s An Owle at Athens (1648), which 
is on p 37 of Rosenbach 232/14. 

45 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Fifth Report, endix ( London 1876), p 365. Cornelius 
Brown refers to this entry in his Annals of Newark- pon-Trent (London 1879), p 195. This 
may be the collection that Joseph Hunter in Chorus Vatum, vr 138, calls a “MS of verse partly 
written and partly collected by" Winwood; however, in the Rosenbach Catalogue (No 196) 
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at the end to “Thos. Winnard A. B. Ioanensis" and the second merely to “Thos. 
Winnard.” Although the lines “Upon у° Coalpitts about New Castle Upon 
Tyne" are signed “By J'n Cleaveland” in Folger's V а 322, the signature is in 
another later hand. Clearly this is not by Cleveland. Since the poem has been 
taken as his by distinguished critics of the metaphysical style, it could be 
appended to the next edition of Cleveland’s poems as a significant imitation 
of his work. 


38 p 193 “Upon Tom of Christ Church” (Thou that by ruin dost repair). 
Berdan’s doubts about this ascription are surely justified. Finding it attributed 
to Bishop Corbett in three mss — Add 22,602, Eng Poet e 14, and the Wel- 
beck MS — Corbett’s editors have asserted his claim, concluding that it “is 
at least stronger than that of Cleveland.” Here again is a poem with Oxford 
rather than Cambridge associations, and if Corbett’s editors are correct in 
dating the occasion,*® it must have been composed long before Cleveland left 
Cambridge to join the King at Oxford. 


39 p 195 “An Elegy Upon King Charles the First, Murdered Publicly by His 
Subjects” (Were not my faith buoyed up by sacred blood). Berdan and 
Saintsbury agree that of the three elegies on Charles in Cleveland’s Poems 
(1653)*7 this is the only one that he might have written, but his claim again 
turns out to be dubious. In 1649 it appears without attribution in three sep- 
arate places: in Monumentum Regale, in Jeremias Redivivus, and in a BM 
broadside entitled An Elegy от a Sigh For the Sufferings of King Charls the 
First, Publickly MURDERED by His Subjects, before White-Hall, on Tues- 
day January the 30. 1648 (BM 1870 d1). The Thomason tract of Jeremias 
Redivivus has in ink in Thomason’s hand “said to by [sic] written by Walther 
Mountacute” and “May 30.” The BM Catalogue says this would be “W. Mon- 
tagu,” but Wing lists it apart from its Montagu items under “[Mountacute, 
Walter].” Since this poem does not appear in the edition of 1677 or in the 
Osborn MS and since there is no corroborating evidence for the attribution 
to Cleveland in other contemporary editions, I conclude that it is probably 
not his. 

It would be interesting, however, to know the author of “A Epitaph upon 
King Charles the First” (Here lies CHARLES the First, the Great) which 
appears below this elegy in the broadside, since it employs the fashionably 
ова statements of the epitaph on Ѕітайога.*8 


it is described as a MS of poems and theses written by Royalist members of St Johns College 
Oxford с 1655. Some 24 poems are initialled “Т.Е.” an imitator of Cleveland who may have 
been the real compiler of the collection. Winyard’s career is outlined in The Merchant Taylors’ 
School Re, , 1561-1934. He would have been the Sir Thomas White Scholar at а, 
Oxford, while Cleveland was at Oxford with the King. His “Clevelandizing” is pro no 
coincidence. 

46 T. A. W. Bennett and Н. В. Trevor-Roper, eds, The Poems of Richard Corbett, p lvii, 150, 
165—166. 

47 Althou h Saintsbury did not find it in his co of the Poems (1653), it is in a BM copy for 
that year (BM 18,851) and in all subsequent editions except Cleaveland Revived and Cleve. 
landi Vindiciae. 

48 It is also in Rawl MS D 317B (f£ 171) and has been reprinted in Prof Cutts’s Seventeenth- 
Century Songs and Lyrics, p 152, from Edinburgh University Library MS D c 1. 69 [54] f 30b, 
which gives it a musical setting. 
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As for the other two elegies in Poems (1653), the “Chronosticon . . . ” 
(Charles — ah forbear, forbear! lest Mortals prize) is in the Thomason tract 
of Vaticinium Votivum . . . [1649] and in a broadside (BM 669 £ 14) dated 
by Thomason “Aprill 30 1649.” The BM Catalogue gives this to “[Payne 
Fisher?]” because the broadside version of 1661 (Lutt 1 17) says it was 
“Written many years since by Major P.F.” “An Elegie on the Best of Men And 
Meekest of Martyrs, Charles the I &c" (Does not the Sun call in his light? and 
day) may deserve reconsideration although its enjambment is certainly not 
characteristic of Cleveland. It is ascribed to him not only in the untrustworthy 
eighteenth-century collection in Кам] Poet 173 (see no 34 above) but also 
in Rosenbach 239/18 (p 12) which calls it “An Elegie on Ch. I by Cleveland.” 
This ms contains “To his Highness the Lo: Protector Cleuelands ү for 
liberty being a prisoner” on p 82-84 and “Cleuelands letter to the Earl of 
Westmorland” on p 87-89, and also ascribes to Cleveland no 52 below. A 
commonplace book, it contains many fragments from the miscellanies of the 
1650s set down in a single hand. Many of the attributions are unreliable; for 
instance, Carew's “Rapture” is given to Cowley and Strode’s “I saw faire 
Chloris walk alone” to “Р” Corbet.” I would not reopen the question of this 
elegy unless more impressive evidence were forthcoming. 


Starred, italicized titles in Saintsbury, found in Poems 
(1658) but not in Berdan 


40 p 32 "To the Hectors, upon the unfortunate death of Н. Compton" (You 
Hectors! tame professors of the Sword). I have no additional information 
here, but agree that the poem does not seem to be Cleveland’s if we a pl 
Berdan’s tests for his manner. There are the rhetorical questions for w. ich 
Cleveland was famous, but there are too many runover couplets. Accounts of 
this duel are in a letter of the Earl of Northampton to the Countess of Pem- 
broke dated May 12 1652 in Historical Manuscripts Commission, Eleventh 
Report, Appendix Pt vu (1888) 84 and Calendar State Papers, Domestic, xxiv 
(1651-52) 242. The trial of the survivors is referred to in a letter of Thomas 
Harley to Sir Robert Harley dated May 13 1653 in Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, Fourteenth Report, Appendix Pt п MSS. of Duke Portland, m 
(1894) 201. 


4l p 69 “On I. №. A. B. of York" (Say, my young Sophister, what thinkst of 
this). Saintsbury admits that the enjambment in this satire on Archbishop 
Williams is not "Clevelandish," but seems to overlook the more damaging 
fact that Вегдап,*° Bishop Percy, and Anthony Wood found this poem in 
Thomas Weaver's Songs and Poems of Love and Drollery (1654). Like the 
lines on Strafford, the poem appears in the Optima €? novissima editions of 1647 
under the heading “Additional Poems by uncertain Authors.” It is also in two 
Bodleian mss: in Ashmole 36.37, which contains no other work known to be 
Cleveland’s, it is unsigned; in Rawl Poet 211 (No 14702 in the Summary Cata- 
logue of Western MSS) it does not need a signature since the ms contains 
many poems from Weaver's printed volume, a letter signed by him, and the 


49 P 249. 
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inscription “WEAVER his booke" on the verso of the second leaf numbered 1. 
Since there is no corroborating evidence for the attribution to Cleveland and 
strong evidence in favor of Weaver, I would no longer include it in the canon.5? 


42 p 81 “An Elegy Upon Doctor Chad[d]erton, the first Master of Emmanuel 
College in Cambridge, being above an hundred years old when he died" 
(Pardon, dear Saint, that we so late). I have nothing to add to Saintsbury's 
suspicions and Berdan's conclusion that this is not in Cleveland's manner. It 
is unsigned in the Bodleian's Ashmole 36.37 where Percy Simpson found it 
and the preceding poem for Saintsbury. I would not admit it to the canon. 

43 p 32 "Mary's Spikenard" (Shall I presume). This poem is in Add 29,921 
(f 460b) unsigned and entitled "Upon y* Alabaster Box, and washing Christ's 
feet with tears etc." This ms has no other Cleveland poem. I conclude with 
Berdan that it has no place in the canon, since it is not in Cleveland's manner 
and is rejected by the editors of 1677. 


Ascriptions not in Saintsbury or Berdan 
A MODERN ATTRIBUTIONS FOR SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PRINTED ITEMS 


44 J. C., “A Declaration of the Frontispiece” (Before you travel to the Holy 
Land) in Thomas Fuller's Historie of the Holy Warre (Cambridge 1639 and 
later editions). There is no ascription to Cleveland in Sayles Early English 
Printed. Books п, but the Pforzheimer Catalogue, the Harvard Tunnel Cata- 
logue, and the Yale University Rare Book Catalogue follow Robert Bowes's 
Catalogue of Books Printed at . . . Cambridge from 1521-1893 (Cambridge 
1894), which asks if J.C., is John Cleveland. One certainly h not, since 
the hundred limping pentameters printed around the бран горго 
of William Marshall would do nothing for Cleveland’s reputation. They are 
not in his manner, as a random sampling will show: 


Then the grand Signor his proud fauchion stretches 
With domineering hand over the wretches, 

Low prostrate at his foot. Can Christian eyes 
Endure this figure! Let the captives rise, 

Surly black Saracen; their bended knee 

Has higher objects then to reverence thee: 

They serve a Lord greater then Mahomet. 

Though now their sunne be darken’d and beset 

With clouds of disadvantage, time will be 

When such poore things triumph over thee. . . . 


45 The Character of a Moderate Intelligencer With some select Poems Written 
by the same Author J.C. This pamphlet, dated “Aprill 29 1647" in the Thoma- 


50 One curious connection between Cleveland's work and Williams can be found in the pamphlet 
entitled The Decoy Duck: Together with the Discovery of the knot in the Dragons Tayle 
called &c (1642). Before the first prose piece Williams is pictured as the decoy bringing fellow 
Bishops down to sign the Protestation that the Parliament was not free; the explanatory prose 
fable exults as Laud was said to have done at their subsequent impeachment and removal to 
the Tower [See Samuel R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-42 (London 1899) x 122-125]; 
under a woodcut of the seven-headed dragon "Apocryph" (lying on its side with "&c." indicating 
the sting in its thrice-coiled tail), there appears “A Dialogue Between two Zealots concerning &c. 
in the new Oath, Devised by the Bishops to deceive their Brethren." 
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son Tracts, is credited to Cleveland in the Thomason Catalogue but there is 
no attribution from Thomason himself. The prose character is much closer to 
Cleveland's manner than are the eight poems, which have never been printed 
in any of his collections and do not deserve to be. 


46 A ballad beginning "When as we Шу in peace (God wot)." This sample of 
the political hackwork Cleveland may have been churning out as headpieces 
for the issues of Mercurius Pragmaticus from 1647 to 1649 is quoted in J. B. 
Williams [Joseph George Muddiman], History of English Journalism (1908), 
p 8. Williams is not clear as to which “first issue” he took this from — whether 
the original Pragmaticus or the later Pragmaticus for Charles II; it is the 
former, dated “from Tuesday Septem. 14 to Tuesday, Septem. 21.” [1647]. To 
separate Cleveland’s chaff from that of Samuel Sheppard, Marchamont Ned- 
ham, et al who contributed to this many-lived Mercury is a labor for Psyche; 
but this particular ballad was reprinted in 1680 as the opening stanzas of 
А sHORT / HISTORY/ or THe/ English Rebellion./ Compiled in Verse, by 
Marchamont Nedham; and formerly extant in his Weekly Mercurius Prag- 
maticus.51 


47 "The Poore Committee-Mans Accompt, Avouched by Britannicus [Aug 26 
1647]” (Oh yes! behold, heres my accompt) and "The Committee-Mans 
` Complaint and the Scots Honest Usage [London, Aug 26 1647]" (I am a poore 
Committee-man ) in Political Ballads Published in England During the Com- 
monwealth, ed Thomas Wright, Percy Societys Early English Poetry, Ballads 
... ш (London 1841) 55-59. More journeywork, these ballads from the Thom- 
ason broadsides [669 f 11 (68)] are assigned to “[]. Cleveland?]" in CBEL, 
but Wright makes no ascription. If authenticated, they might have some bio- 
graphical value, since their refrains show that Cleveland's butt in 1647 was 
Marchamont Nedham, who changed sides a good many times before and after 
working for the Royalist Pragmaticus in 1648-49," but again I see no reason 
for including them on faith. Remember that on the basis of the meagre ms 
evidence Saintsbury and Berdan did well to ignore another of these ballads, 
^A Panegyrick. London. June 5, 1647," which was reprinted as "The Parlia- 
ment" in Cleaveland Revived (no 17). 


48 Poems in The Muses Mistress: or, a Storehouse of Rich Fancies By J. C. Writ- 
ten at Succidanious hours during the Action at Newark. With other high 
Rapsodies, extracted from the choicest Wits of our Age. London, Printed in 
the Year, 1660. Cornelius Brown 53 attributed this rare work to Cleveland. It 
contains two poems: “The Lyons Tale; Occasionally grounded on our first 
Warrs, and in private Copies dispersed: with a great reward promised to 
whomsoever should discover the Author" signed "From Newark. I. С.” and 
"Upon the late Babel Parliament; no less pitifully then penitently Dissolv'd by 


51 See Joseph Frank, The Beginnings of the English Newspaper, 1620-60 (Cambridge, Mass 
1901) 138. 

52 Jt is Nedham, not Cleveland, who seems to have been interviewed by Milton sometime after 
June 15 1649. CSPD, Addendum to Vol x (1649-50) 537, has the warrant issued by the Council 
of State and Admiralty Committee, &c “to apprehend Marchmont Nedham, author of ‘Pragmati- 
cus,' and other libels, and seize his books and papers." 

58 Annals of Newark-Upon-Trent, p 108. I have seen only a photostat of the Huntington Library 
copy of The Muses’ Mistress. 
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the late last Protector, Innocent Dick Cromwell.” The first, a fable beginning 
“Three witty Wags meeting by chance together,” does not satisfy Berdan’s 
tests for Cleveland’s manner, since it employs inversions and sometimes pro- 
nounces the “ed” on past participles; the second, beginning “Dissolve Grand 
Synod, while we ШЫ your House,” refers to events that took place a year 
after Cleveland’s death. Wing assigns the Muses Mistress to John Cotgrave, 
but I do not know on what grounds. It could not be Cleveland’s. 


(To be continued) 





Imogen: A Pastoral Romance 


[By Мүйлїлм Gopwin] 
BOOK тне FIFTH 
THE GARDEN OF RODOGUNE DESCRIBED.—THE HOPES 
AND DANGER OF IMOGEN. — HER INCONSOLABLE DISTRESS. 

MOGEN, immediately after the interview that had so deeply perplexed her, 
І returning to her apartment, had shut herself up in solitude. Her reflections 
were gloomy and unpleasing; the new obscurity that hung about them had not 
contributed to lighten their pressure. But though she was melancholy, her melan- 
choly was of a different hue from that of her ravisher. If virtue can ever be de- 
prived of those glorious distinctions that exclusively belong to her, it must be 
when she is precluded from the illuminations of duty, and is no longer able to 
discern the path in which she ought to tread. But even here, where distinction 
seems most annihilated, it yet remains. The cruel sensations of Imogen were not 
aggravated by despair, but heightened by hope. Through them all she was sus- 
tained by the consciousness of her rectitude. The chearfulness of innocence sup- 
ported her under every calamity. 

She had not long remained alone before she was summoned to partake of that 
plainer repast, which in the ceconomy of Roderic usually occupied the middle of 
the day, and preceded the sumptuous and splendid entertainment of the evening, 
by which the soul was instigated to prolong the indulgence of the table, and to 
throw the reins upon the neck of enjoyment. But Imogen, whose thoughts were 
dark, and whose mind brooded over a thousand sad ideas, was desirous of that 
solitude, which in the simplicity of pastoral life is ever at hand. She could not 
away with the freedom of society, and the levity of mirth. It was painful to her to 
have any witnesses of her new sensations, and she wished to remove herself for 
ever from the inspection of the officious and the inquisitive. In compliance with 
her humour a few viands were served to her in her own apartment. She was in- 
duced by the entreaties of her attendant, to call up a momentary smile upon her 
countenance, and to endeavour to partake of the refreshment that was offered her. 
But the effort was vain. It was the sunshine of an April day; her repast in spite of 
her was bedewed with tears, and she ate the bread of sorrow. 

As soon as it was concluded, she was invited to a short excursion in the garden 
of the mansion. Unused to refusal, the natural mildness of her temper inclined to 
comply. She saw the necessity of not yielding herself up to passive and unresisting 
melancholy. The natural serenity of innocence did not yet permit her to be insensi- 
ble to the attractions of enjoyment; and the transient view she had had of the 
garden, as she passed to the terrace, led her to expect from it, something that might 
sooth her pensive thoughts, and something that might divert her affliction. 

The garden of Rodogune was an inclosure in a bottom glade, at the entrance of 
which, though nigh to the castle, and upon a lower ground, you wholly lost sight 
of the mansion, and every external object. But though these were excluded, the 
sorceress by her art had also excluded the appearance of limits and boundaries. 
The scene was not terminated by walls and espaliers, but by the entrance on 
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either side of a wild, meandring wood. The side by which you were in- 
troduced was protected by trees of the thickest foliage; and the gate was 
masqued with a clump of hazels and alders, which permitted only two narrow 
passages on either side. The eye was shut in, but the imagination was permitted 
to range in perfect freedom. Nor was this seeming confinement calculated to dis- 
gust; on the contrary you willingly believed that every charm and every grace was 
shut up in the circle, and you trembled lest the smallest outlet should take off 
from the richness of the scene. In entering you were struck with a sensation of 
coolness, that impervious shades, a bright and animated verdure, flowers scattered 
here and there in agreeable disorder, the prattling of the stream, and the song of 
a thousand birds, impressed as strongly upon the imagination, as the senses. But 
this did not appear the result of art. Every thing had the face of uncultivated lux- 
uriance, and impenetrable solitude. You could not believe that you were not the 
first mortal that had ever found his way into the enchanting desert. 

The scene however had been solely produced by the skill of Rodogune. Erewhile 
the grass had appeared dry and parched; a few solitary and leafless trees had 
been scattered up and down; there was no gaiety of colours to relieve the eye; 
and not one drop of water to give freshness to the prospect. But with the opera- 
tions of magic Rodogune had delighted to supersede the parsimony of nature. She 
caused the tree and the shrub to spring forth in the richest abundance; the sturdi- 
ness of whose trunks, or the deepness of their verdure, cheated the eye with the 
semblance of the ripening hand of time. She sprinkled the turf, short, fine, and 
vivid, with flowers both native and exotic. She called forth a thousand fountains 
to enrich the scene. Sometimes they crept beneath the turf in almost imperceptible 
threads; sometimes they ran beside the alleys, or crossed them in sportive wan- 
tonness; and sometimes you might see them in broader and more limpid currents 
rolling over a smooth and spotted bed. Now they rose from the soil in foamy 
violence, and fell upon the chalk and pebbly ground beneath; and anon they 
formed themselves into the deeper bason [sic], whose calm and even surface reflect- 
ed back the reeds and shrubs that were planted round. There was nothing strait and 
nothing level; the rule and the line had never entered the delicious spot; the irreg- 
ularities of the soil, and the fantastic, gradual windings of the alleys, were cal- 
culated to give length to the passage, and immensity to the scene. 

From time to time you encountered tufts of trees closely planted, and that cast 
as brown a shade as the thickest forest. These were partly composed of wood of 
the most pliant texture, the extremities of whose branches, bending to the earth, 
took root a second time in her bosom. Elsewhere the rasberry [sic], the rose, the 
lilac, and a thousand flowering shrubs, appeared in thickets without either regu- 
larity or symmetry, and contributed at once to adorn, and to give an air of rudeness 
and wildness to the prospect. Round the body of the trees, planted some at their 
root, and some upon the different parts of the trunk, crept the withy, the snakeweed, 
the ivy, and the hop, and intermingled with them the jessamine and the honey- 
suckle, in the most unbounded profusion. Their tendrils hung from the branches, 
and waved to the wind; and suggested to you the appearance of garlands scattered 
from tree to tree by the nymphs of the grove. All was inexpressible luxuriance, 
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and a thousand different shades of verdure were placed, one upon another, in 
regular confusion, and attractive disorder. An exuberance of this sort was calcu- 
lated in a vulgar scene to have checked the fertility of the plants, and to have 
given a sickly and withered appearance to their productions; but it was not so in 
the garden of Rodogune. There the cherry and the grape, the downy peach and 
the purple plum were half discovered amid the foliage of the hop, and the clusters 
of the woodbine. Beneath the delicious shade you wandered over beds of moss, 
undeformed with barren sands and intrusive weeds, and smooth as the level face 
of ocean when all the winds of heaven sleep. 

Nor was this all. Inanimate and vegetable nature (and the observation had not 
escaped the penetration of Rodogune) adorn and arrange it as you will, infallibly 
suggests an idea of solitude, that communicates sadness to the mind. Accordingly 
your path was here beguiled with the warbling of a thousand birds, the full-toned 
blackbird, the mellow thrush, and the pensive nightingale. The sorceress had 
invited them to her retreat, by innumerable assiduities and innumerable conven- 
iences of food and residence, and had suffered no rude intrusion to disturb the 
sacredness of their haunts. Unused to molestation in all their pursuits, they now 
showed no terror of human approach, but flew, and hopped, and sung, and played 
among the branches and along the ground, in thoughtless security and wanton 
defiance. 

For a few moments Imogen was immersed in the contemplation of the beauties 
of the place, and its delightful coolness and mingled fragrance were balm and 
softness to her wounded soul. The domestic who accompanied her, perceived her 
propensity to reflection and fell back to a small distance. The shepherdess, as 
soon as she found herself disengaged and alone, revolved with the utmost dis- 
pleasure her present situation. “How happy,” cried she, “are the virgins of the 
valel To them every hour is winged with tranquility and pleasure. They laugh at 
sorrow; they trill the wild, unfettered lay, or wander, chearful and happy, with 
the faithful swain beneath the woodland shade. They fear no coming mischief; 
they know not the very meaning of an enemy. Innocent themselves, they appre- 
hend not guilt and treachery in those around them. Nor have they reason. Simplic- 
ity and frankness are the unvaried character of the natives of the plain. Liberty, 
immortal, unvalued liberty, is the daughter of the mountains. We suspected not 
that deceit, insidiousness, and slavery were to be found beneath the sun. Ah, why 
was I selected from the rest to learn the fatal lesson! Unwished, unfortunate 
distinction! Was I, who am simple and undisguised as the light of day, who know 
not how to conceal one sentiment of my heart, or arm myself with the shield of 
vigilance and incredulity, was I fitted by nature for a scene like this? In the mean 
time have not the Gods encouraged me by the most splendid appearance, and the 
most animating praises? I would not impeach their venerable counsels. But was 
this a time for applauses so seducing? How greatly have they perplexed, and 
how deeply distressed me! In what manner, alas! are they to be obeyed, 
and what am І to think of the professions of my ravisher? But, no; I dare not 
permit my purpose to be thus suspended. My danger here is too imminent. 
The deliverance of my own honour and the felicity of my parents are motives too 
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sacred, not to annihilate every ambiguity and every doubt. Oh, that I could escape 
at oncel Oh, that like the tender bird, that hops before me in my path, I could 
flit away along the trackless airl Why should the little birds that carol among the 
trees be the only beings in the domains of Roderic, that know the sweets of liberty? 
But it will not be. Still, still I am under the eye and guardianship of heaven. Wise 
are the ways of heaven, and I submit myself with reverence. Only do ye, propitious 
Gods, support, sustain, deliver me! Never was frail and trembling mortal less pre- 
pared to encounter with machination, and to brave unheard of dangers. How fear- 
ful are those I have already encountered; and how much have I to apprehend 
from what may yet remain! But if I am weak, the omnipotent support to which 
І look is strong. I will not give way to impious despondence. It has delivered, and 
it may yet deliver me.” 

By such virtuous and ingenuous reflections the shepherdess endeavoured to 
solace her distress, and to fortify her courage. Now by revolving her dangers she 
sought to prepare for their encounter; and now she dismissed the recollection as 
too depressing and too melancholy. The confinedness of the prospect, though rich 
infinitely beyond any thing she had yet seen, and though not naturally calculated 
to fatigue and disgust, was destructive of all its beauty in the eyes of Imogen. It 
presented to her too just an image of the thraldom, which was the subject of all 
her complaints. She desired to fling her eye through a wider prospect; and though 
unable even from the loftiest ground to discover the happy valley, she coveted 
the slender gratification of beholding the utmost boundaries of the magic circle, 
and extending her view as near as possible to her beloved home. She therefore 
advanced farther in the garden, and presently arrived at a clear and open brow, 
where a beautiful alcove was erected to catch the point of view, from which the 
surrounding objects appeared in the greatest variety, and with the happiest effect. 
She entered; and the domestic that attended her remained in a distant part of 
the garden. 

Scarcely had Imogen seated herself, before she discovered, by a casual glance 
over the prospect, and at some distance, a youth, who seemed to advance with 
hasty steps towards the castle. At first she was tempted to turn away her eye with 
carelessness and inattention. There was however something in his figure, that led 
her, by a kind of fascination for which she could not account, to cast upon him a 
second glance and a third. He drew nearer. He leaped with an active bound over 
the fence that separated him from the garden. It was the form of Edwin. His 
hair hung carelessly about his shoulders. His shepherd’s pipe was slung in his belt. 
His clear and manly cheeks glowed with the warmth of the day, and the anxiety of 
love. He entered the alcove. 

Had a ghost risen before Imogen, surrounded with all the horrors of the abyss, 
she could not have been struck with greater astonishment. As he advanced, she 
gazed in silence. She could not utter a word. Her very breath seemed suppressed. 
At length he entered, and for a moment she had voice enough to utter her surprise. 
“Gracious powers!” exclaimed she — “is it possible? — what is it that I see? — 
Edwin, beloved Edwin!” — and she sunk breathless upon her seat. The fictitious 
shepherd approached her, folded her in his arms, and with repeated, burning kisses, 
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which he had never before ventured to ravish from his disdainful captive, re- 
stored her to life and perception. The confusion of Imogen did not allow her to 
animadvert upon his freedoms. She had the utmost confidence in the person whose 
form he wore, and the guileless simplicity of pastoral life is accustomed to permit 
many undesigning liberties, and is slow to take the alarm, or to suspect a sinister 
urpose. 

5 Roderic, anxious and timid respecting the success of his adventure, was back- 
ward to enter into conversation. Imogen, on the other hand, charmed with so 
unexpected an appearance, and presaging from it the most auspicious conse- 
quences, full of her situation and sufferings, and having a thousand things that 
pressed at once to be told, was eager and impatient to communicate them to her 
faithful shepherd. She was also desirous of learning by what undiscoverable 
means, by what happy fortune, he had been conducted to this impervious retreat, 
and at so critical a juncture. “Edwin, — my gallant Edwin, — how came you 
hither? — Sure it was some propitious power, — some unseen angel, — that 
conducted you. — Oh, my friend, — I have been miserable, — perplexed — tor- 
tured — but it is now no more — I will not think of it — Thanks to the immortal 
Gods, I have no occasion — no room — but for gratitude, — Edwin — what have 
you done — and how did you escape the tempest? — Was it not a fearful storm? 
— But I ask you a thousand questions — and you do not answer me. — You seem 
abashed — uncertain — what is the meaning of this? — Did you not come to 
succour my distress? — Was it not pity for your poor — forlorn — desolate Imogen 
— that directed your steps?" 

"Yes, loveliest of thy sex," replied her betrayer. "I flew upon the wings of love. 
I was brought along by a celestial, impulsive guidance, which I followed I knew 
not why. Oh how gracious the condescension, how happy the obedience, how 
grateful the interview! Yes, Imogen, I was in despair. I was terrified at the con- 
curring prodigies by which we were separated, and I feared never, never to behold 
that beauteous form again. Come then and let me clasp thee to my bosom. Oh, 
thou art sweeter than the incense-breathing rose, and brighter than the lily of the 
vale!” 

For a moment, the affectionate and unsuspicious shepherdess received his 
caresses with complacence and pleasure. Suddenly however she recollected her- 
self; instinctively and without reflection she repulsed the undue warmth of his 
attentions. “This,” cried she, “is no time for fond indulgence, and careless dalliance 
— Fate is on the wing. — Our situation is arduous — and we are in the midst of 
enemies. — Every thing that surrounds us is full of danger — all is deceit and 
treachery — appearances are insidious — all is frightful suspense and headlong 
precipice. — The plotter of my ruin is as potent as he is — Ahl every hour is big 
with calamity and destruction — every moment that we stay here is in the last 
degree hazardous and decisive. — My keepers may be alarmed — Those eyes 
that never close may be summoned to attention — we may be hemmed in — pre- 
vented — Oh, Edwin, how fearful is this place — and how unhoped — how joyful 
to me — must be an escape. — I thought this hated seat had been impervious and 
impassable — Hark! — Did you not hear the sound of feet? — No — every thing 
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is still — Let us go this way — Say, by what path did you come — Let us hasten 
our flight — let us make no delay — not look behind.” 

“Yes, Imogen,” replied Roderic, detaining her, “we will escape — But this, my 
lovely maiden, is not the time — I am not yet prepared — We may remain here 
in security — already the shades of evening begin to draw. Every thing is now 
busy and active. We cannot pass from hence without observation. In the silence 
of the night the attempt will be more practicable. And you, Imogen, are a heroine. 
The Gods will watch over us. Silence and darkness have nothing in them at which 
innocence should be terrified. Till then let us reconcile ourselves to our situation. 
Let us endeavour, by secrecy and stilness, not to attract to us the attention of the 
enemies with which we are surrounded. Let us banish from them curiosity and 
suspicion. And let us trust in the Gods, propitious to rectitude, that they will look 
down with favour upon a design prompted by virtue and urged by oppression.” 

“Alas, Edwin,” replied the shepherdess “it is with regret that I consent to re- 
main one moment longer in this fatal spot. But I will submit to your direction, I 
will confide in your prudence; I will trust in your fidelity, and your zeal, for the 
deliverance I so ardently desire. Here however we cannot long remain undis- 
covered. — My absence will be suspicious. — I will return once again to the hated 
mansion. — You, my swain, must conceal yourself in the mazes of this friendly 
wilderness. It shall not be long ere I come to you again. — With motives like mine 
to inspire ingenuity, I shall easily find a way to elude the strictest guard, and 
escape from the closest thraldom. — Say, my Edwin! — this stratagem shall 
suffice, — and you shall lead me in safety under the friendly cover of the night to 
liberty and innocence!” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Roderic, suddenly recollecting himself, “you may be assured 
that by me nothing shall be omitted, that can further your escape from this de- 
tested prison. The perils I have already incurred may well convince you of this. 
It has been through the most fearful dangers, ready every moment to be over- 
whelmed with omnipotent mischief, that I have reached you. I have approached 
by the most devious and undiscovered paths. Though the greatest hazards are to 
be encountered in the cause of innocence and honour, the conduct we should 
pursue is therefore ambiguous, and our success involved in uncertainty and dark- 
ness. Oh Imogen, I may now behold thee for the last time. The moment we sally 
from this retreat, I may be discovered by that enemy from whom we have so 
much to fear. I may be confined to all the wantonness of inventive torture, and 
that beauteous form, and the smiles of that bewitching countenance may be torn 
from these longing eys for ever. But here, my shepherdess, we are safe. We may 
here secure ourselves from sudden intrusion, and a thousand means of conceal- 
ment are here in our power. This Imogen is the moment of our ascendancy, this 
little period is all our own. In a short time the precious hours will be elapsed, the 
invaluable instants will be run out. Oh, my love, fairest, most angelic of thy sex, while 
they are yet ours, let us improve them.” — He ceased; and his countenance glis- 
tened with the anticipations of enjoyment, and his eyes emitted the sparkles of lust. 

But the imagination of Imogen was not sullied with the impressions of inde- 
cency, and the baseness of looser desires. She understood not the innuendos of 
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Roderic, and she remarked not with an eager and inquisitive eye the distraction 
of his visage. She replied therefore only to the more obvious tendency of what he 
said. "And is this, Edwin, all the consolation you bring me? Ah how poor, how 
heartless, and how cold! If we accomplish not that flight upon which my hopes 
and wishes are suspended, what utility and what pleasure can we derive from 
this interview? It will then only be a bitter aggravation of all my trials, and all 
my miseries. If a prospect so unexpected and desirable terminate in no advantage, 
for what purpose was it opened before me? It will but render my sensations more 
poignant, and give a new refinement to the exquisiteness of despair. 

"But no, my Edwin, let us not give way to despondence. The Gods, my generous 
swain, the same Gods that give luxuriance and felicity to the plain, and that have 
guided you through every hazard to this impervious spot, will assuredly deliver 
us. Remember the lessons of the heaven-taught Druids. There is an innate dignity 
and omnipotence in virtue. She may be surrounded with variety of woes, but none 
of them shall approach her. The darts of calamity may assail her on every side, 
but she is invulnerable to them all. Before her majesty, the fierceness of all the 
tenants of the wood is disarmed, and the more untamed brutality of savage man 
is awed into mute obedience. She may not indeed put on the insolence of pride, 
and the fool-hardiness of presumption. But wherever her duty calls, she may pro- 
ceed fearless and unhurt. She may be attacked, but she cannot be wounded: she 
may be surprised, but she cannot be enslaved: she may be obscured for a moment, 
but it shall only be to burst forth again more illustrious than ever. 

"But you, Edwin, are much better acquainted with these things, and more able 
to instruct than I. They were ever the favourite subject of your attention. I have 
seen you with rooted eye fixed for hours in listening admiration of the sublime 
dictates of the hoary Llewelyn. — It is little to learn, to understand, and to admire. 
A barren and ineffectual enthusiasm for the speculations of truth, was never re- 
spectable and was never venerable. Now, my swain, is the moment in which these 
sacred lessons are to be called into action, and in which, beyond all others, repu- 
tation is to be asserted and character fixed. Leave not then to me the business of 
inciting and animating you. Be you my leader and protector." 

"Alas, my charming mistress,” replied her admirer, “I would to God it were in 
my power to inspire you with hope and fill you with courage. I confess that while 
peril was at a distance, and I sat secure in the tranquil vale, I received without 
distinction the doctrines of the Druids, and bowed assent to their sacred lessons. 
But practice, my Imogen, and the scenes of danger differ beyond conception from 
the ideas we form of them in the calmness of repose. Something must be allowed 
to the unruffled solitude of these sacred men, and something to the sublime of 
poetry. Surely it is no part of comprehensive prudence to banish the idea of those 
hazards that must be encountered, and to refuse to survey the snares and the 
difficulties with which our path is surrounded. Remember, my fair one, the malig- 
nant suspiciousness of your jailer, and the comfortless darkness of the night." — 

"Oh Edwin, and is this the strain in which you were wont to talk? Why are you 
thus altered, and what means this inauspicious quick-sightedness and alarm? We 
should indeed survey and prepare for danger, but we should never suffer it to 
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overwhelm us. The cause of integrity should never be despaired of. What avails 
the suspicions of my keeper? The ever wakeful eye of heaven can make them 
slumber. Why should we reck the gloom and loneliness of the night? Virtue is 
the ever-burning lamp of the sacred groves. No darkness can cast a shadow on 
her beams. Though the sun and moon were hurled below the bosom of the 
circling ocean, virtue could see to perform her purposes, and execute her great 
designs. Alas, my swain, my voice is weak, and broken, and powerless. But will- 
ingly would I breathe a soul to animate your timidity. Oh Edwin,” and she folded 
him in her alabaster arms to her heaving, anxious bosom, “let me not exhort you 
in vain] It is but for a little while, it is but for one short effort, and if the powers 
above smile propitious on our purpose, we are happy for everl Think how great 
and beautiful is our adventure. Comfortless and desponding as І am now, ready 
to sink without life and animation at your feet, I may be in a few hours happier 
than ever. — Oh Edwin, lead on! — Can you hesitate? — Would it were in my 
power to reward the virtue I would excite as it deserves to be rewarded. But the 
Gods will reward you, Edwin." — 

As she uttered these words, her action was unspeakably graceful, her counte- 
nance was full of persuasion, and her voice was soft, and eloquent, and fascinat- 
ing. Roderic gazed upon her with insatiate curiosity, and drank her accents with 
a greedy ear. For a moment, charmed with the loftiness of her discourse and the 
heroism of her soul, he was half persuaded to relent, and abjure his diabolical pur- 
pose. It was only by summoning up all the fierceness of his temper, all the impa- 
tience of his passions, and all the mistaken haughtiness and inflexibility of his 
purpose, that he could resist the artless enchantment. During the internal struggle, 
his countenance by no means answered to the simplicity of pastoral sentiments. It 
was now fierce, and now unprotected and despairing. Anon it was pale with envy, 
and anon it was flushed with the triumph of brutal passion. Transitions like these 
could not pass unobserved. Imogen beheld them with anxiety and astonishment, 
but suspicion was too foreign in her breast, to be thus excited. 

"Imogen," cried the traitor, "it is in your power to reward the noblest acts of 
heroism that human courage can perform. Who in the midst of all the exultation 
and applause that triumphant rectitude can inspire, could look to a nobler prize 
than the condescension of your smiles and the heaven of your embraces? No, 
too amiable shepherdess, it is not for myself I fear; witness every action of my 
life; witness all those dangers that I have this moment unhesitatingly encountered, 
that I might fly to your arms. But, oh, when your safety is brought to hazard, I 
feel that I am indeed a coward. Think, my fair one, of the dangers that surround 
us. Let us calmly revolve, before we immediately meet them. No sooner shall we 
set our foot beyond this threshold, than they will commence. Tyranny is ever full 
of apprehensions and environed with guards. Along the gallery, and through the 
protracted hall, centinels are placed with every setting sun. Could you escape 
their observations, an hundred bolts, and an hundred massive chains secure the 
hinges of the impious mansion. Beyond it all will be dark, and the solitude invio- 
late. But suppose we meet again, — by what path to cross the wide extended glade, 
and to reach the only avenue that can lead us safely through this horrid cincture, 
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will then be undiscoverable. Amid the untamed forest and untrod precipices that 
lie beyond, all the beasts most inimical to man reside. There the hills re-echo the 
tremendous roarings of the boar; the serpents hiss among the thickets; and the 
gaunt and hungry wolf roams for prey. Oh, Imogen, how fearful is the picture! 
And can your tender frame, and your timid spirits support the reality?” 

Imogen had now preserved the character of heroism and fortitude for a con- 
siderable time. All the energies of her soul had been exerted to encounter the trials 
and surmount the difficulties which she felt to be unavoidable. When the beloved 
form of Edwin had appeared before her, she relaxed in some degree from the 
caution and vigilance she had hitherto preserved. It is the very nature of joyful 
surprize to unbend as it were the strings of the mind, and to throw wide the doors 
of unguarded confidence. Before, she had felt herself alone; she saw no resource 
but in her own virtue, and could lean upon no pillar but her own resolution. Now 
she had trusted to meet with an external support; she had poured out her heart 
into the bosom of him їп whom she confided, and she looked to him for prudence, 
for suggestion and courage. But, instead of support, she had found debility, and 
instead of assistance the resources of her own mind were dried up, and her native 
fortitude was overwhelmed and depressed. She turned pale at the recital of 
Roderic, her knees trembled, her eyes forgot their wonted lustre, and she was 
immersed in the supineness and imbecility of despair. 

“Edwin!” — she cried, with a tone of perturbation; but her utterance failed her. 
Her voice was low, hoarse, and inaudible. The fictitious shepherd supported her 
in his arms. Her distress was a new gratification and stimulus to her betrayer. 
“Edwin, ah, wherefore this fearful recital? Did you come here for no other pur- 
pose than to sink me ten times deeper in despair? Alas, I had conceived far other 
expectations, and far other hopes fluttered in my anxious bosom, when I first 
beheld your well known form. I said I have been hitherto constant and determined, 
though unsupported and melancholy. I shall now be triumphant. I shall expe- 
rience that heaven-descended favour, which ever attends the upright. Edwin, my 
firm, heroic Edwin, will perform what I wished, and finish what I began. And, 
oh, generous and amiable shepherd, is it thus that my presages are fulfilled? No, 
I cannot, will not bear it. If the courage of Edwin fail, I will show him what he 
ought to be. If you dare not lead, think whether you dare follow whither I guide. 
You shall see what an injured and oppressed woman can do. Feeble and tender as 
we are formed by nature, you shall see that we are capable of some fortitude and 
some exertion.” As she said this she had risen, and was advancing towards the 
door. But recollecting herself with a sudden pang, “Alas,” cried she, “whither do 
I go? — What am I doing? — What shall I do? — Oh, Edwin!” and, falling at his 
feet, she embraced his knees, “do not, do no [sic] not desert me in this sad, tre- 
mendous moment!” 

“I will not, my Imogen, I will never desert you. One fate shall attend us both. 
And if you are called to calamity, to torture, and to death, Edwin will not be 
supine and inactive.” “Oh, now,” cried she, her eyes moistened with rapture, “I 
recognize my noble and gallant swain. Come then, and let us fly. If we must en- 
counter peril and disaster, what avails it to suspend the trial for a few niggard 
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hours? This, my friend, my guardian, — this is the time — Now the master dragon 
sleeps — Roderic is now unconscious and distant — and I fear him too much to 
apprehend any thing from a meaner adversary — Let us fly — let us escape — let 
our speed outstrip the rapid winds!” 

During their conversation, the heavens had been covered with clouds, and the 
rain descended with violence. But the change had not been noticed by Imogen. 
“Well then, my fair one, we will depart. What though the wind whistles along the 
heath, and the rain patters among the elms? We will defy their fury. Let us gol 
But, ah, my Imogen, look there! The hinds are flying across the plain for shelter; 
and see! two of them approach to the clump of trees directly before us on the 
outside of the garden. No, shepherdess, it is in vain that we resolve, and in vain 
that we struggle: we cannot escape.” 

The mind of Imogen was now wrought up to the extremest distress. Her heart 
was wrung with anguish. She was ready to charge the immortals with conspiring 
against her, had not her piety forbad it. She saw the reality of what Roderic 
stated, and yet she was ready to charge him with raising eternal obstacles. She 
cast upon him a look of despair and agony. But she did not read in the countenance 
of the imaginary shepherd congenial sentiments. “Methinks,” said she, with a 
voice full of reproachful blandishment, and inimitable sweetness, “methinks it is 
not with the tenderness of sympathy, that you tell me we must desist. Sure it is 
only the mist of tears through which I behold you, that makes me see the sup- 
pressed emotion of pleasure in your countenance. No, it is not in the heart of 
Edwin to harbour for a moment the sentiments of barbarity and insult — But if 
we cannot now escape — if the dangers to which we must submit may be dimin- 
ished by delay — indeed, Edwin, something must be attempted — at least let 
us now fix upon a plan, and determine what to do. Let not delay relax the spirit of 
enterprise, or shake the firmness of our purpose.” 

“And what plan,” cried the pretended shepherd, “can we form? I have already 
trod the intricate and dangerous road, and there is nothing better for us than to 
tread my footsteps back again. The day is particularly unfavourable, as it is 
accompanied with activity and business. We must therefore wait for the night. 
Then we must watch our opportunities, and embrace the favourable interval. 
Imogen, I feel not for myself. I do not throw away a thought upon my own safety, 
and I am ready to submit to every evil for your service and your defence. But yet, 
my gentle, noble-minded shepherdess, I cannot promise any very flattering prob- 
ability of success. Indeed my hopes are not sanguine. The difficulties that are 
before us appear to me insurmountable. One mountain peeps through the breaches 
of another, and they are like a wall built by the hand of nature, and reaching 
to the skies, Penmaenmawr is heaped upon Snowdon, and Plinlimmon nods upon 
the summit of Penmaenmawr. It is only by the intervention of a miracle that we 
can ever revisit the dear, lamented fields of Clwyd. Let us then, my Imogen, 
compose ourselves to the sedateness of despair. Let us surrender the success of 
our future efforts to fate. And let us endeavor to solace the short and only cer- 
tain interval that we yet can call our own, by the recollection of our virtuous 
loves.” 
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“Alas,” cried Imogen, “I understand not in what the sedateness of despair con- 
sists. In the prospect of every horrid mischief, mischief that threatens not merely 
my personal happiness or mortal existence, but which bears a malignant aspect 
upon the dignity of honour and the peace of integrity, I cannot calmly recollect 
our virtuous loves, or derive from that recollection sedateness and composure. 
Edwin, your language is dissonant, and the thoughts you seek to inspire, jarring 
and incompatible. If you must tell me to despair, at least point me to some nobler 
source of consolation, than the coldness of memory; at least let us prepare for the 
fate that awaits us in a manner decent, manly, and heroic.” 

“Yes, too amiable shepherdess, if I were worthy to advise, I would recommend 
a more generous source of consolation, and teach you to prepare for futurity in a 
manner worthy of the simplicity of your heart; and worthy of that disinterested 
affection we have ever borne to each other. Think of those sacred ties that have 
united us. Think of the soft and gentle commerce of mutual glances; the chaste 
and innocent communication with which we have so often beguiled the noontide 
hour; the intercourse of pleasures, of sentiments, of feelings that we have held; the 
mingling of the soul. Did not heaven design us for each other? Is not, by a long 
probation of simplicity and innocence, the possession of each other become a 
mutual purchase? An impious and arbitrary tyrant has torn us asunder. But do 
the Gods smile upon his hated purpose? Does he not rather act in opposition to 
their decrees, and in defiance of their authority?” 

The magician paused. “Alas,” replied the shepherdess, “what is it you mean? 
Whither would you lead me? I understand you not. These indeed were motives 
for fortitude and exertion, but what consolation can they impart to the desponding 
heart?" “I will tell you,” replied her seducer, folding her slender waist with one of 
his arms as he spoke. “Since the Gods are on our side, since heaven and earth 
approve our honest attachment, let us sit here and laugh at the tyrant. While he 
doubles his guards, and employs all his vigilance, let us mock his impotent efforts.” 

“Ah,” replied the shepherdess, her eye moistened with despair, and beaming 
with unapprehensiveness, “how strange and impracticable an advice do you sug- 
gest! Full of terror, full of despair, you bid me laugh at fear. Threatened by a 
tyrant whose power is irresistible, and whose arts you yourself assure me are not 
to be evaded, you would have me mock at those arts, and this dreaded power. 
Is not his power triumphant? Is not all his vigilance crowned with a fatal success? 
Are we not his miserable, trembling, death-expecting victims? Can we leave this 
apartment, can we almost move our hand, or utter our voice, for solicitude and 
terror? Oh Edwin, in what mould must that heart have been cast, what must be 
its hard and unsusceptible texture, that can laugh at sorrow, and be full of the 
sensations of joy, though surrounded with all the engines of wretchedness?" 

"Imogen, your fears are too great, your anxieties exaggerate the indigence of 
our condition. Though we are prisoners, yet even the misfortunes of a prison have 
their compensations. The activity of the immaterial mind, will not indeed submit 
long without reluctance to confinement and restraint. But we have not yet expe- 
rienced lassitude and disgust.” "Alas, Edwin, how strange and foreign are thoughts 
like these! Whither do they tend? What would you infer from them?" 
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“This my love I would infer. That within one little cincture we are yet absolute. 
No prying eye can penetrate here. Of our words, of our actions, during a few 
remaining hours, we can dispose without controul.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the shepherdess, struck with a sudden suspicion of the treach- 
erous purpose, and starting from her betrayer, “ah, Edwin, yet, yet explain your- 
self! A thousand horrid thoughts — a thousand dire and shapeless phantoms — But 
Edwin, — sure — is plain, and artless, and innocent. — What boots it that we 
can dispose of our words and actions within this cincture? — Will that enable us 
to escape? — No, no, no, no. — Escape you say is hopeless — What is it you mean? 
— Say — explain yourself — Oh, Edwin!” — 

“Be not alarmed,” cried the remorseless villain. “Listen, yet listen with calmness 
to the suggestions of my deliberate mind. Imogen, you are too beautiful — I have 
beheld you too long — I have admired you with too fierce an ardour. The Gods 
— the Gods have joined us. It is guilt and malignity alone that oppose their pur- 
pose. — Let us beat them down — trample them under our feet — employ 
worthily the moment that yet remains.” — 

As the magician pronounced these words, he advanced towards his captive, and 
endeavoured to seize her in his arms. But she thrust him from her with the warm- 
est indignation; and contemplating him with an eye of infinite disdain, “Base un- 
worthy swain!” — she cried — “Insidious traitor! — abhorred destroyer! — And 
is it thus that you would approach me? — Is it thus that you would creep into 
the weakness of my heart? — But fly — I know you not — One mark of compas- 
sion I will yet exhibit, which you little deserve — Fly — I will not deliver you into 
the hands of your rival, whom yet my soul does not so much loath and abhor — 
Fly — Live to be pointed at as an example of degeneracy — Live to blush for 
and repent of that crime, which, Edwin! — cannot be expiated.” 

Roderic had advanced too far to be thus deterred. He did not wish to manage 
the character under which he appeared. His passions by this interview, more 
private, and in which his captive had beheld him with an eye of greater compla- 
cency than ever, were inflamed to the extremest degree. The charms of Imogen 
had been in turn heightened with joy, and mellowed with distress. Even the con- 
scious dignity, and haughty air she now assumed, gave new attractions to her 
form, and new grace to her manner. Her muscles trembled with horror and disdain. 
Her eloquent blood wrought distinctly in her veins, and spoke in a tone, not more 
dignified than enchanting. Her whole figure had a life, an expression, a loveliness, 
that it is impossible to conceive. 

Roderic rushed forward unappalled, and unsubdued. He had already seized 
his unwilling victim. In vain she resisted his violence; in vain she strove to escape 
from her betrayer. “For pity’s sake — for mercy’s sake — for the sake of all our 
past endearments — spare me! — relent — and spare me — spare me! —” For a time 
she struggled; but her tender frame was soon overcome by the strength of her 
destroyer. She became cold and insensible in his arms. 

At this moment a flood of splendid lightning filled the apartment. The air was 
rent with the hoarse and deafening roar of the thunder, the door flew open, and 
the form of that spectre that he most abhorred stood before Roderic. “Go on,” 
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cried the phantom, “complete thy heroic purpose. Scorn the tremendous sounds 
that now appal thee. They are but the prelude of that scene that shall shortly feast 
my eyes. Perceivest thou not the earth to tremble beneath thy feet? Hearest thou 
not the walls of thy hated mansion cracking to their ruinP Confusion is at hand. 
Chaos is come again. Go on then, Roderic. Complete thy heroic purpose." The 
spectre vanished, and all was uninterrupted silence. 

The whole mind of Roderic was transformed from what it was. For the impo- 
tence of lust, and the cruelty of inexorable triumph, he felt the terrors of annihila- 
tion, and all the cold, damp tremblings of despair. But the victory of innocence 
was not yet complete. 

Imogen had sunk for a moment under the horrors that threatened her, but she 
had not been so far impercipient as not to hear the murmuring of the thunder, and 
to see the gleam of the lightning. The form however that terrified Roderic, and 
the voice that addressed him, were perceived by him alone. 

The shepherdess opened her eyes, and beheld the degenerate ravisher pale, 
aghast, and trembling. “It is well, Edwin. The Gods have declared themselves. The 
Gods have suspended their thunder over the head of the apostate. But, oh Edwin, 
could I have imagined it! Desolate and oppressed as I have been, could I have sup- 
posed, that that form was destined to fill up the measure of my woes! I once beheld 
it as the harbinger of happiness, as the temple of integrity and innocence. Oh, how 
wretched you have made me! How you have shaken all my most rooted opinions 
of the residence of virtue among mankind! Am I alone, and unsupported in her 
cause? How forlorn and solitary do I seem to myself! I suffered — once I suffered 
the thought of Edwin to mix with the love of rectitude, and the obedience of 
heaven. They all together confirmed me in the path I had chalked out for myself. 
Mistake not these reproaches for the weakness of returning passion. And yet, 
Edwin, though I loath, I pity youl Go, and repent! Go, and blot from the records 
of your memory the cold insinuation, the aggravated guilt that you have this day 
practised! Go, and let me never, never see you morel” 

As she uttered these words, congratulation, reproach, wretchedness, abhorrence 
and pity succeeded each other in her countenance. But they were all accompanied 
with an ineffable dignity, and an angelic purity. The savage and the satyr might 
have beheld, and been awed into reverence. Roderic slunk away, guilty, mortified, 
and confounded. And such was the success of this other attempt upon the virtue of 
Imogen. 


(To be continued) 
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PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
Tamb FLoor CORRIDOR 


1847-1926. 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
Tamo Froon Connmon 


WALT WHITMAN 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
Fmsr Froon Connmon 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 
HISTORY OF PRINTING 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
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Front Matter 


Have Maps... 


“As I hove out the last gurgle, ’stead of 
settling down quiet, it was just as if I 
was shot off! — shot out of a gun, you 
understand! I whizzed along, head first, 
through the air, and when I looked 
back, in about a second, this earth was 
like a big, shining, brass ball, with maps 
engraved on it. But did it stay so? No, 
sir! .. .” We are proofreading galley 61 
of Mark Twain’s hitherto unpublished 
and forever unfinished Simon Wheeler, 
Detective, to be published from the 
original manuscript in the Berg Collec- 
tion, some time this autumn. The locale 
of the novel is “a sleepy little Missouri 
village,” actually, and Captain Wheeler 
is shot through the air only in a brief 
dream. But flight and ships and maps 
fill our thoughts these days. Travel and 
migration lie at the center of many of 
the publications now in progress in our 
Printing Office and Bindery (see the 
announcements that follow). And we 
find it eminently satisfactory that the Li- 
brary’s Map Division has now moved to 
spacious quarters on the first floor, with 
room for all its maps and ample verge 
for its clientele of mental travelers. 
Formerly housed in two separate 
rooms on the third floor, the Map Divi- 
sion is now consolidated in Room 117 
(formerly the Patents Collection, now 
moved to the Annex) with an adjacent 
stack area. During its major move, the 
Division never closed. At the end of 
February, the auxiliary volumes and 
smaller atlases had been transferred but 
kept available for readers. At 9 a. m. on 
March 1 the new room was open for 
service; by the end of the day the huge 
cases of sheet maps and the major 
atlases had completed their travels. 





New Publications 


The work announced by our cover map 
of New Sweden, and described by its 
author in the following pages, is now 
printed, bound, and priced and ready 
for distribution on both sides of the 
Atlantic: Swedish Commentators on 
America, 1638-1865: An Annotated List 
of Selected Manuscript and Printed 
Materials, by Esther Elisabeth Larson 
(139 pages, $5.50), published in coop- 
eration with the Swedish Pioneer His- 
torical Society of Chicago. In Sweden 
it will be distributed by the Swed- 
ish Institute for Cultural Relations, 
Stockholm. 

Going on the press at the end of June 
is the compilation announced in our 
April issue: A Bibliography of Ship Pas- 
senger Lists, 1538-1825; Being a Guide 
to Published Lists of Early Immigrants 
to North America, compiled by Harold 
Lancour; third edition, revised and en- 
larged by Richard J. Wolfe, with a List 
of Passenger Arrival Records in the 
National Archives by Frank E. Bridgers 
(140 pages, fully indexed, $5). The 
lists cited and analyzed include all 
known published lists of immigrants to 
North America before 1825, not only 
passenger lists but naturalization rec- 
ords, ration lists, records of indenture, 
parish registers, visa permits, lists of 
entry, and oaths of allegiance and abju- 
ration. 

(N.B. Offprints from the April Bulle- 
tin, pages 211-217, of the “List of Aliens 
Naturalized in New York 1802-1814” 
are available on request, from a limited 
supply.) 

Printed under the compilers super- 
vision in Bologna, and now in supply in 
New York, is Richard C. Lewanski's 
Bibliography of Slavic Dictionaries, 
Vol II: Belorussian, Bulgarian, Czech, 
Kashubian, Lusatian, Old Church 
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Slavic, Macedonian, Polabian, Serbo- 
Croatian, Slovak, Slovenian, Ukrainian 
(xvii, 366 pages, $5). Volume I, A Bib- 
sis ue of Polish Dictionaries, was 
published in 1959 (63 pages, $2). Vol- 
ume III: Russian is expected from the 
Tipografia Compositori toward the end 
of the summer (price to be announced). 

Now in our Press Room, where the 
red ink for the facsimile of the Lintot 
Pope of 1717 is being carefully matched, 
is a new edition of Printing as an Index 
of Taste in Eighteenth-Century Eng- 
land, by Bertrand H. Bronson (40 pages, 
4 plates, 17 line cuts, $1.25). 

Announced briefly in November, and 
now on sale, is our second publication 
of ornamental material from our Typo- 
graphical Collection: Cuts, Borders, and 
Ornaments Selected from The Robin- 
son-Pforzheimer R RY Collec- 
tion in The New York Public Library, a 
supplement to the introductory broad- 
side of Old Fashioned Type Specimens, 
also designed by Liam Dunne. (44 
leaves of proofs; ornamental covers, 
$2.50.) The broadside is still in stock, 
in a Third Edition, at 75 cents. 


Forthcoming 


Stravinsky and the Theatre: A Cata- 
logue of Decor and Costume Designs 
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for Stage Productions of his Works, 
1910-1962 (56 pages, $2), a supple- 
ment to Stravinsky and the Dance, 
in similar format and also well illus- 
trated, has been composed and proofed 
and is now on its way to the offset 
printers. 

William Godwin’s Imogen: A Pas- 
toral Romance, From the Ancient Brit- 
ish, with critical essays by Jack W. 
Marken, Martha Winburn England, 
Burton R. Pollin, and Irwin Primer, 
concludes serial publication in the pres- 
ent Bulletin and will be gathered and 

ublished as a paper-bound separate. 
{120 pages, September, $2.50) 

The accumulation of essays on Travel 
Literature — from “Patrick Brydone: 
The Eighteenth-Century Traveler as 
Representative Man” last June, to Pro- 
fessor Barrows’ essay on Shelley and 
Byron in Italy, this June — will be as- 
sembled as a separatevolume, with pref- 
ace, for fall or winter publication. (Title 
and other details, to be announced.) 

And some time this winter we hope 
to be ready with a splendid Levy 
Memorial Fund publication of Mark 
Twain’s Simon Wheeler, Detective, 
with extensive introduction and anno- 
tation by Franklin R. Rogers. (Details 
to be announced. ) 


“,..In that Land [a great 
Country called Lamory] is 
great Heat; ... and they 
scorn all them that are 
clad." — Page 88, The 
Voyages & Travels of Sir 
John Mandevile (1690). 

Rare Book Division 


Swedish Commentators on America 1638-1865 


An Introduction to an Annotated List * 


By ESTHER ELISABETH LARSON 
East Stroudsburg State College 


N MARCH 1638, when the Kalmar Nyckel and the Fogel Grip cast anchor 

near the site of Wilmington, Delaware, there began what has proved to 

be an almost uninterrupted chain of cultural interaction between Sweden 

and the New World. As evidence of this there exists a considerable body of 
letters, journals, official reports, travelogues, and other commentaries. 

In many respects the colonists of the New Sweden Colony wrote accounts 
similar to those of New England, New France, New Spain, and New Nether- 
land. The soldier-governor, Johan Printz, confined himself to brief, factual 
reports of practical affairs; yet in a personal letter he exclaimed over “this 
wonderful land in which one can find all that the heart desires.” More com- 
prehensive were the writings of the economist, Governor Risingh. His jour- 
nals, reports, and descriptions contain his personal reaction to the voyage 
over the Atlantic and a systematic attempt to set forth the resources of the 
New World. After his return to his homeland he wrote several accounts of 
New Sweden expressing his regret at the loss of the colony and his desire 
that the Swedish government should recapture it. 

With Governor Printz arrived the Rev Johannes Campanius, whose duties 
were not only to care for the spiritual needs of the settlers but also to Chris- 
tianize the Indians. At approximately the same time that John Eliot and 
Roger Williams were translating the Bible and writing books about the 
Indian language, Campanius translated Luther’s catechism into the Dela- 
ware dialect and to it appended a vocabulary containing some lengthy 
descriptions of natural phenomena. Їп the provincial archives at Uppsala 
there exists a fragile, almost undecipherable letter to the archbishop in which 
he sets forth the hardships of life in the wilderness. Although he did not fulfill 
his intention to write a treatise about the region, his notes concerning the 
natives and the physical surroundings proved useful to his grandson, Tomas 
Campanius Holm, whose Kort Beskrifning om Provincien Nya Sverige . . . 
(1702) is often referred to as the first printed book about New Sweden and 
contains one of the earliest histories of the colony. 


* Swedish Commentators on America 1638-1865: An Annotated List of Selected Manuscript and 
Printed Materials, by Esther Elisabeth Larson (139 , $5.50) is being published by The New 
York Public Library, in tion with The Sw Pioneer Historical Society. It will be an 
invaluable tool for the scholar in his search for source material in early American history. 
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A more consciously literary attempt was that of the engineer, Pehr Lind- 
hestrüm, whose Geographia Americae . . . is the most interesting and com- 
prehensive work from this period. In typical seventeenth-century fashion the 
writer combined fact with fancy and embroidered a reliable account of the 
natural surroundings and the aborigines, based on actual observation, with 
strange stories of mermaids seen on the voyage across the Atlantic and 
Indian tales of gold deposits in the region. 

After the surrender of the colony to the Dutch, the majority of the colo- 
nists remained with the stipulation that they should be permitted to retain 
their ministers and religious practices. As the years passed, the colonists 
began to petition the Swedish kings for aid in maintaining their religious 
traditions. As a result, in 1696, King Carl XI established the New Sweden 
Mission under the supervision of Bishop Jesper Swedberg. By the time the 
official sponsorship of this project ended in 1789, many of the Swedish clergy 
had served as missionaries to America. The last member of the group, the 
Rev Nils Collin, was prevented from returning to his homeland by the 
American Revolution. He died in the United States in 1831. Thus, although 
Sweden severed political ties with the colony in 1655, it maintained its 
spiritual ties with America almost until the great second migration of Swedes 
began. 

In detailed letters to officials and relatives the early ministers, Eric Biórck, 
Anders Rudman, and Andreas Sandel, commented upon the amazing fruit- 
fulness of the land, the strange habits of the Indians and their relationship 
to the whites, the friendly cooperation between the English and the Swedish 
clergy, and the adaptation of the Swedish settlers to their environment. In 
less optimistic vein were the letters of Andreas Hesselius, who was aston- 
ished at the unbelievably primitive conditions in the settlements. His writ- 
ings often betray typical fantasies of the period, but his journal with its 
careful observations of his natural surroundings places him ahead of his 
contemporaries as an empirical scientist. 

In the archives of the Uppsala Consistory is a large collection of diaries, 
journals, letters, and church reports from the missionaries. These clergymen 
rivaled the Jesuit missionaries in energy and devotion; they forded rivers 
and rode for miles through the snowy forests to minister to their parishioners 
and to convert the Indians. They did not merely comment upon ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs but also expressed interest in a wide variety of topics. Especially 
noteworthy are the letters of the Rev Johannes Dylander concerning trade 
and natural resources, of the Rev Abraham Lidenius concerning his natural 
surroundings, of Provost Carl Wrangel concerning the development of an 
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adequate educational system, of the Rev Johan Wiksell concerning political 
events, and of the Rev Nils Collin concerning the rapid Americanization of 
the Swedes. 

Although the title suggests merely ecclesiastical history, Israel Acrelius’s 
Beskrifning om de Swenska Férsamlingars Forna och Nárwarande Tilsténd 
‚.. has long been considered a valuable source for the study of customs and 
manners in provincial America. Because the author brought to light new 
materials concerning the history of the New Sweden Colony, he has been 
considered one of its foremost historians. From the utilitarian viewpoint, 
the book is also important because of its discussion of mines, stock raising, 
iron works, and natural resources. 

Undoubtedly the most prolific writer and the most energetic cultural 
intermediary among these ministers was Nils Collin. Numerous letters are 
evidence of his desire to acquaint his countrymen with the new continent 
and to facilitate the exchange of scientific information. An unusually rich 
manuscript collection at the Royal Academy of Science demonstrates that 
he was a true child of the Enlightenment in his effort to encompass all 
phases of learning. Especially important are two long manuscripts: the first, 
concerned with the conflict between England and her colonies; the second, 
a discussion of the United States in 1791-92 in which he advises careful 
consideration before migrating to the new republic. 

Closely connected with this group was Pehr Kalm, the pupil of Linnaeus, 
who came to the colonies to study plants which could be of economic use 
in Sweden. Almost nothing escaped his attention. He directed his alert scien- 
tist’s eye not merely to the phenomena of the plant and animal world but 
also to social, economic, and political institutions. His En Resa till Norra 
Amerika, the first comprehensive report of botanical studies in the colonial 
settlements, has long been considered a landmark in travel literature. In 
addition, his personal correspondence, his account of Niagara Falls, the 
theses by his students, and the articles which he wrote for the Royal Acad- 
emy of Science (almost up to the time of his death in 1779) give evidence 
of his continued interest in the subject. 

During the American Revolution, for both practical and idealistic reasons, 
Gustavus III permitted a large group of officers to serve in the conflict, 
mainly with the French forces. The dashing Count Fersen sent confidential 
reports of the progress of the war in letters to his father. Less well known are 
his letters to his young sister, Sophie, in which he recounted his social suc- 
cesses. Often several versions of the same military operation were given 
by him and other officers such as Von Stedingk, Lilliehorn, Tornquist, Nor- 
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denskjóld, Rosensvárd, Wachtmeister, and Walden. These views of the con- 
flict did not always present the Americans in a flattering light. There was 
universal admiration for General Washington but often amazement that the 
poorly equipped and disciplined troops could hope to win the war, espe- 
cially since the civilians were often disloyal to the colonists’ interests. 

At the close of the war the king considered it expedient to foster trade 
with the new republic. Ostensibly, Baron Samuel Hermelin came to the 
United States to study geology and the purification of metals. Secretly he 
had been instructed to investigate economic and political conditions. In 
addition he was authorized to become the first ambassador to the young 
nation. The latter purpose was not fulfilled because the Americans were 
unable financially to maintain a minister in Stockholm; but the visit resulted 
in a series of letters in which the emissary discussed the problems of the gov- 
ernment under the Articles of Confederation. A report sent at this time was 
probably the first given by a traveler-expert concerning colonial industry 
and manufacturing. 

Fortunately the Swedish government possessed an energetic consular rep- 
resentative in New York, Richard Sóderstróm. After this merchant arrived 
in the late 1770s, he fostered lively trade with the colonies. In his dispatches 
dating from 1786 the historian can gain fresh insights concerning the Found- 
ing Fathers, the strife between political factions, and the disturbance of 
trade and shipping created by privateers and tense international relations. 


In 1812, aware of the increasing political and commercial importance of 
the United States, the Swedish government announced the appointment of 
a minister to Washington. Baron Johan Albert Kantzow was the first of a 
group of diplomats of high caliber who have held this post without interrup- 
tion to the present day. These have been cultured, experienced envoys who, 
as representatives of a neutral nation, have often been able to assess with 
surprising accuracy the course of national events. The diplomatic reports in 
the National Archives in Stockholm, many of which are written in French, 
include astute comments concerning the problems of neutral shipping dur- 
ing the War of 1812, the Missouri Compromise, problems of Texas and Latin 
America, the threat of nullification by South Carolina, the Maine and Oregon 
boundary disputes, Scandinavian emigration, the Mexican War, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, abolition societies, the Mormons, political parties, and the 
Civil War. Personal correspondence reveals Severin Lorich’s interest in cul- 
tural exchange, Baron Wetterstedt’s opinions of fashionable society, and 
Count Piper’s views concerning diplomatic intrigues, President Lincoln, and 
Civil War accounts. 
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Disillusioned by the outcome of the French Revolution, Swedish liberals 
centered their attention at the beginning of the nineteenth century upon the 
United States as the key to the future and the proving ground for humani- 
tarian reforms. The early part of the century was marked by the arrival of a 
series of competent observers, several of whom were sent at public expense 
to study various phases of the American system. Such was the case with 
Baron Axel Klinckowstrém, who came to study naval stations and techno- 
logical progress. In a series of brilliant letters he also discussed politics, 
public institutions, customs, and manners, and defended the new republic 
vigorously against its critics. 

In 1826 another naval officer, in command of a ship bound for the West 
Indies, visited the Eastern states. This was Carl Gosselman who wrote sev- 
eral books concerning his impressions of travel in America. The first volume 
of his Resa i Norra Amerika contains a vivid account of New York City; the 
second volume contains a lengthy discussion of the history and structure of 
the United States government, the characteristics of its people, and its evolu- 
tion into a strong sea power. 

Another readable travelogue is The United States and Canada in 1882, 
1888, and 1834. The author, Carl D. Arfwedson, was a wealthy Stockholm 
merchant who abandoned his business activities to write novels and travel 
sketches. During his grand tour of America he traveled down the Atlantic 
seaboard, across the Gulf States, and up the Mississippi to the Ohio, noting 
all phases of our national life and paying particular attention to its cultural 
aspects. 

These were clear-sighted and, on the whole, favorable accounts. The 
latter was not the case in Carl von Hauswolff's edition of a German trave- 
logue, Teckningar ийш Sállskapslifvet i Nord Amerikas Förenta Stater. An 
aristocrat, unsympathetic to the ways of Jacksonian Democracy, he inserted 
extensive comments in which he compared his trips to America in 1823 and 
1832, coming to the conclusion that the nation had regressed in the interval 
and urging Europeans not to adopt American ways blindly. 

A completely different milieu was the setting for Waseurtz af Sandels, a 
self-styled physician, mining expert, and naturalist, who spent the year 1842 
1843 in California. His manuscript diary, published by the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers, blends obviously romanticized tales with authentic accounts 
of the countryside, with its Indians, former Russian trading centers, cattle 
ranges, and ruined missions. 

Quite different surroundings met the eyes of the members of the Eugenie 
scientific expedition when that frigate entered San Francisco harbor ten 
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years later. This ship remained for only two weeks but carried trained ob- 
servers who immediately began to study the natural aspects of the region. 
In addition to the resulting scientific publications, several members kept 
journals in which they recorded vivid impressions of San Francisco and the 
mining operations. 

In 1850 three Swedish citizens of distinction were touring the United 
States: Jenny Lind, Fredrika Bremer, and Pehr Siljestrém. From the last 
visitor’s pen came one of the earliest, most penetrating accounts of American 
education. Taking a broad view of the term “education,” the writer discussed 
not only the popular and the higher educational systems but also humani- 
tarian and philanthropic trends. He concluded that there were many aspects 
worthy of praise. 

It is disappointing to find only brief comments concerning America in the 
letters of the universally admired “Swedish Nightingale.” A devout, sincere 
person, she was repelled by the materialistic spirit around her and confessed 
that her American tour had been a disappointment. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that after her return to Europe she expressed a more optimistic view. 

The third member of the group, Fredrika Bremer, traveled extensively in 
the Northeastern, Southern, and Middle Western states, coming in contact 
with persons in all strata of society. Her best known work, Hemmen i den 
Nya Verlden, includes some of the most clear sighted assessments of Ameri- 
can life and character to be found in travel literature. Of particular interest 
are numerous excerpts from Emerson's essays which she copied in this series 
of letters, thereby drawing the attention of the Swedish public to this dis- 
tinguished author. Less widely known are magazine articles which she wrote 
during her stay in the United States, letters to American and European cor- 
respondents not in her Hemmen, and a timely discussion of the Civil War 
in the introduction to the second edition of the Hemmen. A sympathetic 
observer, she attributed the failings of America to the youthful life of its 
people and regarded it as a land of experiment, with boundless prospects for 
future greatness. 

During the Revolutionary War and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, trade relations between Sweden and America were extensive, but a 
Swedish law prevented migration without special government permission. As 
a result the number of emigrants was small; and those who migrated were 
usually business men or sailors who jumped ship. 

At the close of the eighteenth century an internationally known portrait 
painter, Adolph Wertmiiller, spent two years in the country, during which 
he painted a well-known portrait of President Washington. In the extensive 
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Wertmüller Collection at the Royal Library in Stockholm is the draft of an 
informative letter to his brother-in-law in which he described his delight in 
the beauty of the country, the possibilities for political freedom, and the 
opportunities for trade and land speculation. In 1800 he returned to become 
a citizen and because of failing eyesight settled on a farm near Philadelphia. 
In a journal, which he kept for several years before his death, he recorded 
his daily activities as an artist turned farmer. 

In 1817 an exiled army officer, Otto Natt och Dag, arrived in the frontier 
town of Cincinnati. He began, almost at once, a correspondence with J. A. 
Hazelius which lasted almost until his death in 1865. The comments of this 
observer, in contrast to the acid comments of Mrs Trollope, were frenk and 
perceptive, showing a true desire to understand his environment and the 
strange ways of democracy in action. 

The year 1840 marked a great change in the prospects for many Swedish 
citizens. The law requiring a royal permit for migration was repealed, and 
idealists who had read with eagerness the travel accounts and the romantic 
novels of the 1830s began to think of seeking their fortunes across the Atlan- 
tic. Such was the case with the Uppsala graduate, Gustaf Unonius, who 
brought his young bride and a company of settlers to Pine Lake, Wisconsin 
in 1841 and there founded the first Swedish settlement in the upper Middle- 
West. His memoirs, Minnen fran en Sjuttondrig Vistelse i Nordvästra Amerika, 
provide a penetrating account of life in the Middle-Western settlements. 

Unonius felt that it was impossible to stem the tide of migration and that 
it was his duty to warn and advise emigrants. By some critics he has been 
accused of being overly optimistic; yet in his letters which were published 
in Swedish newspapers, he was careful to state that, although America suited 
his needs, others should consider the consequences carefully before leaving 
their homeland. Less judicious pioneers often painted the prospects in 
America in far too rosy colors. As these “America Letters” continued to cross 
the Atlantic in ever increasing numbers, “America Fever” gripped the Swed- 
ish nation. When it appeared that whole villages would be depopulated, 
ministers, government officials, and landowners became alarmed. This point 
of view is reflected in a letter from a Swedish curate, Rev S. Stenvall, who 
quoted from many of the letters and asked the Reverend Erland Carlsson 
whether these tales of the “Land of Canaan” could possibly be true. In con- 
trast the efforts of the Swedish language newspaper Hemlandet to print 
letters from settlers describing suitable places for settlement were probably 
valuable. Immigration experts have noted that, whereas the first settlers 
often chose lands unsuited to their needs, later migrants were more astute. 
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Most of the writers of the “America Letters” were simple folk who came 
to America to improve their material lot. In the early 1840s three men 
arrived who were to take a more active part in the intellectual and artistic 
life of the United States. After having followed the sea during his early 
years, Lars Sellstedt settled in Buffalo where he gained recognition as a por- 
trait painter and helped to found the Academy of Fine Arts. In his auto- 
biography and in Art in Buffalo, he discussed his career and the advance- 
ments made in art appreciation in this city. Professor Schéle De Vere, who 
went to the University of Virginia to teach modern languages with the rec- 
ommendation of Longfellow, contributed one of the earliest and most schol- 
arly discussions of the American language. Thure Kumlien, a Wisconsin 
naturalist and pioneer farmer, wrote an interesting series of letters to Pro- 
fessor Elias Fries in which he discussed his natural surroundings and made 
frequent references to current events. 

Comment on the American scene was also provided by the participants 
in the Bishop Hill Colony in Illinois. Founded in 1846, it was perhaps the 
most successful experiment among the communitarian settlements in the 
state of Illinois. It was not the fruit of a long planned Utopian dream but 
the practical result of the efforts of Erik Jansson, a lay reader, and his humble 
followers to escape the persecution to which they were being subjected in 
Sweden because of their offences against the Conventicle Act. The provin- 
cial archives and the university library at Uppsala possess valuable letters 
and journals concerning the colony. In Biblical language Anders Larsson 
extolled the “land flowing with milk and honey” to which the prophet, Jans- 
son, had led his chosen people. Olof Stenberg, one of the founders, left a 
vivid account of the Swedish background, the migration to Bishop Hill, 
and the progress of the settlement to 1860. In a series of thirty-nine letters 
(1846-1880) Anders Larsson, a former associate, provided many enlighten- 
ing comments concerning the development of Chicago, the life of the immi- 
grants there, and the progress of the Civil War, as well as news concerning 
the colony. These contemporary accounts are especially valuable because, 
before a formal history of the colony could be written, essential documents 
were destroyed. 

The early 1850s saw the arrival of three potential commentators whose 
fortunes in America were to be vastly different. Carl J. L. Almquist, a bril- 
liant writer charged with murder, had fled from Sweden under an assumed 
name. He discovered what many of his predecessors had reported: that 
America was kind to the uneducated but often disappointing to intellectuals. 
From his pen flowed a long series of letters to his family containing an 
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appraisal of American culture and picturesque sketches of his life in St Louis, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, and on the Texas plains. 

In contrast Hans Mattson and Trued Granville Pearson, two youths 
belonging to middle class farm families, were to gain recognition as promi- 
nent citizens in their adopted country. In a warm, human document, Trued 
Pearson recorded his reminiscences on the vital issue of slavery; the social, 
political, and religious competition among immigrant groups of various 
nationalities; and his work as the manager of a cooperative grain storehouse 
and as a member of the Minnesota Legislature. Minnen, by his friend Hans 
Mattson, encompasses a wider setting, since toward the close of his career 
its author represented the United States as Consul-General to India. Of par- 
ticular interest are his reactions as an officer in the Civil War, his work as a 
reconstruction official in Arkansas, and his keen understanding of immigrant 
problems and psychology. 

For decades Swedish observers had forseen the possibility of a conflict 
between the North and the South. Lovers of personal freedom by nature, 
Swedish immigrants tended to settle in the North rather than in the slave 
states. As the anti-slavery implications of the war gained increasing cur- 
rency, the defeat of the South seemed imperative. Numerous Swedish officers 
crossed the Atlantic and joined Swedish-born citizens in training troops, 
building fortifications, and designing armaments. In letters, journals, and 
reports, they recorded their reactions to the conflict. 

In letters dealing mainly with technical subjects, John Ericsson made 
shrewd prophecies concerning the mechanized warfare of the future. A 
widely publicized account of the Merrimac-Monitor battle was given by 
Hjalmar Edgren; and in personal letters other officers gave details concern- 
ing military operations and intimate glimpses of the hardships and intrigues 
of military life. 

Three comprehensive accounts were those by Lieut Col Adolph Warberg, 
Capt C. P. Ljungberg, and Charles Johnson. In a two-volume epistolary 
work Lieut Col Warberg, a Swedish officer, provided a discussion of war 
operations and army organization, as well as his personal reaction to 
America, The second was a detailed report by Capt Ljungberg of the Royal 
Engineers concerning a six months inspection tour of the war theater. Finally, 
on scraps of paper with a newspaper cover, Charles Johnson, an eighteen- 
year-old immigrant, recorded his experiences, his hopes, and his fears. This 
journal, published years later as The Long Roll, has genuine literary merit 
and is considered one of the most moving eye-witness accounts in Civil War 
literature. 
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The Swedish commentators on the American scene comprise a heteroge- 
neous group. Among them are distinguished writers whose works are con- 
sidered to be classics in the field. Others betray the shortcomings common 
to writers of the literature of ideas. Sometimes personal experiences colored 
their reactions. Many tended to portray rather than to interpret the national 
scene. Often their desire to communicate was greater than their ability to 
express themselves in literary fashion. 

In general these were competent observers. The New Sweden authors 
were prominent, well-educated men. The clergy connected with the New 
Sweden Mission were well-oriented in the religious and intellectual move- 
ments of the time, Far from being obscure figures, they were men who were 
intimate associates of colonial leaders. Through them, learned societies and 
important individuals on two continents maintained a lively interchange of 
ideas. The Swedish commentators of the Revolutionary and Civil War 
periods did not usually serve in the ranks but on the staffs of key generals. 
In their dispatches the diplomats often sketched keen vignettes of govern- 
ment officials with whom they maintained constant contact. Travelers like 
Fredrika Bremer were received everywhere and met leaders in all phases of 
American life. 

Coming from a neutral nation, the commentators were remarkably free 
from the animosities which motivated biased accounts by some members of 
other national groups. Accustomed to a certain degree of representative gov- 
ernment, the immigrants adjusted quite rapidly to American democratic 
processes. For them the shock of transplantation was not as great as for many 
other native strains. The majority were not fleeing from persecution but were 
seeking material opportunities; thus they were able to establish themselves 
as loyal citizens in the new land but to retain their love for the mother 
country. 

For generations Swedish observers have helped to mold the image of 
America, not only in the minds of the Swedish people but also in those of 
other nations as well. There is evidence that letters and accounts, or copies 
of them, were circulated widely during the colonial period. Later they found 
their way into printed compilations such as Tomas Campanius Holm's Kort 
Beskrifning . . . and Bishop Swedberg's America Illuminata. The official 
reports of the colonial governors, the diplomats, and the other emissaries 
were read and discussed with interest in government circles. Although the 
printed travelogues were read most commonly by educated persons, the 
letters of the Revolutionary and Civil War officers and the "America Letters" 
found a more popular appeal and a wider circulation through the medium 
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of the newspapers. An examination of the titles of the printed works in the 
list reveals that there were books and special editions for children as well as 
for adult readers. Some works, especially those by Kalm and Bremer, had 
many editions. Titles in several languages give evidence that the accounts of 
Kalm, Bremer, the Eugenie scientists, and others, reached a continental as 
well as a national audience. Strangely enough some books and letters were 
written in French or English and then translated into Swedish. 

To the regret of the compiler of the list, certain anticipated materials have 
been very elusive. No manuscript or printed materials concerning the Swed- 
ish settlers in New Amsterdam (about whom Dr John Evjen has done valua- 
ble research) have come to light. The same is true of the Swedish Mormon 
group of whom John Erik Forsgren was a leader. There is not a great deal of 
original material for Jenny Lind or for the nineteenth-century pioneers. 
With very few exceptions the manuscripts cited herein are owned by the 
major Swedish depositories. Undoubtedly a careful checking of the private 
library collections in Sweden, of articles in magazines published in Sweden, 
and of private and public library collections in the United States would be 
a fruitful undertaking. 

As to the list itself, much time and thought have been devoted to its com- 
pilation. Since bibliographical methods vary, it has seemed important to 
adopt a form that is consistent and that suits the material at hand. In the 
strict sense of the word, this is not a “bibliography” but rather a listing of 
source materials. Since the object has been to supply a tool for research 
scholars rather than for collectors and bibliophiles, the content rather than 
the physical description of the materials has been considered to be of major 
importance. Enough physical description has been included so that the 
materials can be located in the proper libraries. Because of the nature of the 
manuscript materials, the number of pages should be considered merely an 
approximation. In the case of excerpts, especially of unpublished materials, 
not all available quotations and summaries have been noted, but usually 
those which are longest and most complete. 

In general the arrangement of the list is alphabetically by author; but a 
few topics, such as “New Sweden Colony” and “New Sweden Mission,” are 
also included in the alphabetical listing with cross-references to pertinent 
writers. 


Convention and Novelty in the Romantic 
Generation’s Experience of Italy 


By HERBERT BARROWS 
University of Michigan 
To live over people’s lives is nothing unless we live over their perceptions, 


live over the growth, the change, the varying intensity of the same — since 
it was by these things they themselves lived. 


— Henny James, William Wetmore Story 


HE WORD in my title which I wish to emphasize is “experience.” My 

point, and I shall try to illustrate it with reference to the Italian experi- 
ence of Shelley and Byron, is that the study of the English literary traveler's 
interest in Italy ought to be focussed, more sharply than it has been in the 
past, on the exact nature and quality of each individual experience. Certainly 
the individual tour or sojourn has to be seen against the background of the 
experience of Italy that was generally available at the time. But it must also 
be seen in the context of the individual life, with its specific motivations and 
needs, and we should always try to study it in the light of a sympathetic 
awareness of what it means to be a traveler. 

Foreign travel has been a possibility for the English private citizen since 
the very beginning of the eighteenth century, and the records of his travels 
— letters, diaries, and travel books as well as poems and novels —, even 
when we limit our attention to a single country such as Italy, constitute an 
almost overwhelming amount of material. Some of the most valuable studies 
of the English traveler’s response to Italy have undertaken to reduce this 
mass of material to order by establishing a pattern of the growth, peak, and 
decline of the English enthusiasm for Italy and Italian values. A recent book, 
C. P. Brand's Italy and the English Romantics,! reaches a conclusion not very 
different from that reached by Roderick Marshall in the pioneer study of the 
subject, Italy in English Literature 1755-1815, that the peak of the “Italian- 
ate fashion" came in the ten or twenty years immediately following the 
Napoleonic Wars, with the generation of Byron and Shelley, after which 
the pitch of enthusiasm suddenly declined. The standard here is the number 
of works of Italian literature published in England, the number of writers 


1 Italy and the English Romantics: the Italianate Fashion in Early Ninteenth-Century England 
(Cambridge 1957). 

2 Italy in English Literature, 1755-1815: Origins of the English Romantic Interest in Italy 
( New York 1934). 
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who made use of Italian forms or subject-matter, and the sheer volume of 
enthusiasm with which spokesmen of this generation claimed to know and 
love Italy. 

Seen in the perspective afforded by such studies, there are three readily 
distinguishable periods of English travel in Italy. First, there is the eighteenth 
century as a whole, under the sign of the Grand Tour as a recognized insti- 
tution. Second, there are the years from 1815 to 1830 when the Romantics 
were coloring the experience of Italy with the legend of their lives and their 
personalities. And third, there are the years from 1830 or 1840 right through 
the end of the century and even into our own time (though this third period 
is capable of further subdivision, especially in its latter stretches). In each 
of these periods, the English traveler’s experience of Italy had its character- 
istic modes and qualities, its characteristic features of content. And it might 
be possible to place the peak in any one of the three, depending on the 
criteria we use. 

The eighteenth-century traveler, from Addison to Mrs Piozzi, was some- 
times diffident about what he saw and sometimes downright grouchy. He 
focussed on a narrow range of elements from the vast complex of elements 
which later travelers have found in Italy, but he focussed on them with great 
singleness of purpose. When we look back on the consistency with which 
he pursued his vision of Italy — in a tour which lasted a year or two years 
and was often extremely difficult — , we may wonder if he did not reach a 
certain climax of functional perfection. At least he knew what he expected 
from his tour, and most of his aims were realizable: later aims, beginning 
with those of the Romantics, were not always to be so. The Romantic 
experience was based to a much greater extent than is generally recognized 
on the content of the eighteenth-century experience, to which it added a new 
brand of enthusiasm, vehemence, and style: the Romantics certainly suc- 
ceeded in dramatizing the idea of English devotion to Italy. Nevertheless, 
for the kind of travel experience which is based on the sober, appreciative 
knowledge of a very widely inclusive range of Italian values and achieve- 
ments, we have to wait for the successive generations of Victorians. 

It is a rare traveler who is able to move outside the limits of the pattern 
of experience common to his time, but on the other hand it is only by close 
scrutiny of the individual experience and not at all by statistics that we can 
know what that pattern really was. The Romantic poets themselves — Byron 
in the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, for example — helped to create the 
image according to which we see their generation as passionately enthusiastic 
in its response to Italy, and the enthusiasm really did exist, really did give 
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a coloring, a direction to the works in which they wrote about Italy. But it 
is only an element, for any one of these travelers, in the totality of his day 
to day experience of Italy. If we go behind the accepted image to examine 
the actual experience, in even one or two instances, we gain a valuable correc- 
tive to some of our notions as to the exact place occupied by the Romantic 
generation in the development of this important cultural relationship. 


The Italian experience of Shelley and Byron has been the subject of many 
special studies; and of course it has figured prominently in the general bio- 
graphical and critical treatments of each poet and in the panoramic studies 
of the English in Italy. While there has not been unanimity as to just what 
Italy meant to each of them, the abiding impression, always invoked when a 
biographer or critic wishes to make a point on the basis of common assump- 
tions, is that in their attitudes towards Italy, in the personal and literary 
values they derived from their Italian experience, the pattern of English 
response to Italy was at last fully realized. 

And yet when this experience is scrutinized, it wears a certain equivocal 
air. It is neither so entirely new, so positive, or so completely and happily 
absorbed in Italian values as it has often been thought to be. АП of which is, 
in many important respects, nothing against it. The critic can make himself 
ridiculous by seeming to prescribe, with such personalities as Shelley and 
Byron, what their experience should have been, what it might have been if 
they had been wiser, or better informed, or interested in this rather than 
that, or perhaps just more docile and ordinary. 

But if it is foolish to prescribe after the fact, it is not foolish to wish to keep 
the record straight. To tell the story of the Italian experience of either of the 
two poets in full detail, and with adequate reference to the points on which 
there is agreement or disagreement among previous investigators, is not 
possible here, where our purpose is illustrative. In outline, however, their 
two stories are somewhat as follows. 

With Shelley, the full story would begin with an attempt to distinguish 
the real motives that prompted him to leave England for Italy in the early 
spring of 1818, from the various declared motives. As early as the previous 
summer his letters begin to detail the symptoms of bad health which, as he 
no doubt believed and as he was especially anxious to convince Godwin, made 
it imperative to leave England for a warmer climate; finally he is declaring, 
“It is not health, but life, that I should seek in Italy.” ? The word “life” here 


8 The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed Roger Ingpen (London 1909) п 565. Further refer- 
ences will be cited, immediately after the quotation, as Letters. 
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bears a double sense, which it would not have borne for earlier travelers, and 
the fuller sense involves a psychological urgency which produced the phys- 
ical symptoms. It is reasonably clear that while Shelley himself believed 
that he had gone to Italy solely because his health forced him to do so, the 
particular symptoms of ill health which he noted in crescendo during these 
months were the results of his unconscious attempt to find a reason for leaving 
England which would be acceptable not only to Godwin but to himself. 
Among the real reasons for going were the pleasurable excitement he always 
found in travel and the delight with which he looked forward to seeing Italy. 
But a more important one was his anxiety to escape from the persecution 
and oppression which had gradually become inescapable in England. None 
of these reasons could be admitted either to himself or to others; and his 
health was instinctively enlisted as an excuse for the journey. (It is significant 
that in a letter to Keats urging him to come to Italy he said: “You ought, at 
all events, to see Italy, and your health which I suggest as a motive, may be 
an excuse for you.” Letters п 809) In the first letter to Peacock from Italy, 
Shelley gives a more realistic explanation of the sense in which Italy meant 
the difference between life and death to him: 


. .. No sooner had we arrived at Italy, than the loveliness of the earth 
and the serenity of the sky made the greatest difference in my sensations. 
I depend on these things for life; for in the smoke of cities, and the tumult 
of human kind, and the chilling fogs and rain of our own country, I can 
hardly be said to live. ( Letters п 591) 


Shelley was not typical of his generation, or of later generations, but the 
fact is that with him, as with Byron, we see the beginning of a pattern of 
connections between the Italian journey on the one hand and very complex 
life-motives on the other which had not existed for the eighteenth-century 
traveler. The Grand Tourist, going over an itinerary that was prescribed in all 
its details, expected to receive a measureable accretion of knowledge from 
his visits to the best-known sites, monuments, and works of art, from his 
observation of men and manners. This knowledge he took back to England 
with him and applied it to the life in which the Grand Tour had been only 
an interlude. With Byron and Shelley, though they are not to be seen as sole 
instigators of the phenomenon, travel has become something more than a 
means for adding certain elements to an existing life-pattern. It has become 
a means for transforming the previous life, for remedying anything that was 
amiss with it (and not only economically or in terms of health), for chal- 
lenging the old life. Given the right conditions in the traveler's relations to 
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his own country, there is produced something that might be termed the 
“exile’s complex”; and both Byron and Shelley were, as it happens, exiles. 
The words “life” and “live” in Shelley’s letter to Peacock are symbolic of the 
expanded or heightened aims with which the Romantic generation began 
to undertake the sojourn in Italy. 

With the other sentence from the same letter, about the loveliness of the 
earth and the serenity of the sky, we have an indication of what was to be 
the most important single element in Shelley’s Italian experience. It was in 
the nature of his perceptive and imaginative processes to subject the world 
to an analysis which reduced it, in his experience, to its elements of earth, 
air, and water. The letters from Italy abound in evocations of “the green 
earth,” in descriptions of the atmosphere, capable, for all its tenuous shifting 
and changing, of being fixed in exact notation; in descriptions of water, as 
the source of endless pleasures of sight and touch and motion. In his brief 
description of “the first things we met in Italy” — 


a ruined arch of magnificent proportions in the Greek taste, standing 
in a kind of road of green lawn, overgrown with violets and primroses, 
and in the midst of stupendous mountains, and a blonde woman of light 
and graceful mamners, something in the style of Fuseli’s Eve (Letters п 
592) — 


both woman and monumental arch are accessories which serve to point up 
the beauty of the landscape, a landscape which seems a fitter setting for a 
myth than for the incidents of real life. At its most positive, at the times when 
it reached its highest level of exhilaration, Shelley's response to Italy was a 
response to its natural elements, especially when they were seen as the sur- 
roundings for images and vestiges of the life of ancient Rome and, better 
still, of Greece 

One of the most powerful imaginative responses that Shelley made during 
his years in Italy was that called forth at Pompeii by the beauty of its site 
and surroundings. As he and his companions sat under the colonnade of the 
temple of Jupiter he was moved to a vision of what life had been, in such 
places as this, for the Greeks who had inhabited them: for 


they lived in harmony with nature; and the interstices of their incom- 
parable columns were portals, as it were, to admit the spirit of beauty 
which animates this glorious universe to visit those whom it inspired. 
If such is Pompeii, what was Athens? What scene was exhibited from the 
Acropolis, the Parthenon, and the temples of Hercules, and Theseus, and 
the Winds. The islands and the Aegean sea, the mountains of Argolis, 


ws 
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and the peaks of Pindus and Olympus, and the darkness of the Boeotian 
forests interspersed. (Letters п 665) 


At such moments Shelley's experience of Italy reached its greatest intensity: 
and at such moments, it is easy to see, his experience was composed of two 
elements: first, the Shelleyan response to the beauty of nature; and second, 
his response to the stimulus afforded by the remains of classical antiquity. 
For Shelley, Italy sometimes seems to have been a substitute for Greece. 

In the areas of specifically Italian life and achievement, Shelley’s responses 
were either negative or conventional or both. The contemplation of man and 
society in Italy afforded him no pleasure at all. His total impression, by July 
25, was that “the modern Italians seem a miserable people, without sensi- 
bility, or imagination, or understanding.” Although this impression referred 
to members of the upper classes whom he had met at the Casino at Bagni di 
Lucca, a letter he wrote to Peacock from Ferrara on November 6, although 
it contains a minute description of the farms he had seen on the journey from 
Este, shows that he had been unable to make a sympathetic penetration of 
the lives of the peasants he talked to. The few Italians who became members 
of the Shelleys’ circle of friends at Pisa a few years later were regarded as 
exceptions to the rule that all Italians were uninteresting and unsympathetic, 
until further acquaintance revealed that they, too, had, their weaknesses. 
“There are two Italies,” he declared in a letter to Leigh Hunt in December 
1818 — 


one composed of the green earth and transparent sea, and the mighty 
ruins of ancient time, and aérial mountains, and the warm and radiant 
atmosphere which is interfused through all things. The other consists of 
the Italians of the present day, their works and ways. The one is the most 
sublime and lovely contemplation that can be conceived by the imagin- 
ation of man; the other is the most degraded, disgusting and odious. 
(Letters п 649) 


Nothing in Shelley's later letters suggests that he ever revised the judgment 
which he here expresses on the basis of nine or ten months' travel in Italy. 
This failure to find anything commendable or interesting in the Italian people, 
while we encounter it regularly in the eighteenth century, had already begun 
by the time Shelley was in Italy to give way to more receptive attitudes. 

One broad aspect of the national life did, however, make a strong impres- 
sion on him. He saw the lower orders as a race of slaves whose lives presented 
symbols of oppression and despair more lurid than any he had seen in Eng- 
land or Ireland. In Rome for the second time in the spring of 1819, after the 
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journey to Naples, he was shocked by seeing a band of fettered criminals, 
about three hundred in number, at work in the Square of St Peter’s. 


The iron discord of those innumerable chains clanks up into the sonorous 
air, and produces, contrasted with the musical dashing of the fountains, 
and the deep azure beauty of the sky, and the magnificence of the archi- 
tecture around, a conflict of sensations allied to madness. It is the emblem 
of Italy — moral degradation contrasted with the glory of the arts, 
(Letters x 687) 


As for the glory of the arts, Shelley was pretty well content to follow the 
lead of his predecessors, certainly in the objects he chose to look at and often 
even in his responses to them. In the long letters to Peacock describing what 
he had seen in Rome we meet the same descriptions of the Forum and the 
Colosseum that we can find in the letters of almost any eighteenth-century 
traveler. Like his predecessors, he is far more interested in Roman than in 
post-Roman achievement; and like them, too, he was seeing according to 
a convention which set very narrow limits on what he was able to see. After 
describing his disappointment in St Peter's — “internally it exhibits littleness 
on a large scale, and is in every respect opposed to antique taste" — he is 
led back, by force of contrast, to the Pantheon. He then returns to modern 
times to describe the fountains of the Piazza Navona and the Piazza di Trevi; 
of the latter he says: 


The whole is not ill conceived nor executed; but you know not how 
delicate the imagination becomes by dieting with antiquity day after 
day! The only things that sustain the comparison are Raffael, Guido, 
and Salvator Rosa. ( Letters п 682) 


Shelley was a free spirit, if ever there was one, but these are not free 
judgments. (And far from rousing in us any sentiments of superiority, they 
may well remind us of the likelihood that our own personal tastes and judg- 
ments have been largely created by the judgments of our time.) The rigid 
exclusion of all post-classical achievement, only to allow Salvator Rosa to 
march in as one of three possible modern claims to glory, is evidence of the 
automatic acceptance of a convention that was well over a hundred years 
old and all but doomed in Shelley's own day. A good deal has been written 
about Shelley's response to the visual arts; but while a close study of the 
subject can be rewarding for what it tells us about Shelley, it offers us very 
little that we can regard as negotiable, or even interestingly suggestive, as 
accounts of the works themselves. The painters he mentions are Raphael, 
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Guido Reni, Correggio, Salvator Rosa, Guercino, Domenichino, the Caracci, 
: Albano, Franceschini, Elisabetta Sirani, Titian, Michelangelo, and (in the 
belief that the Medusa in the Uffizi was his work) Leonardo. All of Michel- 
angelo’s chief virtues, as Sir Herbert Read has pointed out, struck him as 
defects; and any pictures painted before the fifteenth century — probably 
even before the sixteenth — he would have lumped together under some 
such heading as one guide-book reserved for them: “curious old pictures.” 
Tastes change, and once again we look with interest and admiration at 
the Carracci, at Guido Reni and Guercino, at Domenichino and Sassoferrato. 
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Guido Reni (1576-1642). The Infant Christ with St John. 
Etching (Bartsch 13), The University of Michigan Museum of Art 








Even so, it is a good deal less interesting than one might have hoped to look 
at pictures in Bologna with Shelley’s descriptions of them in hand. His 
response to pictures is always literary; he does not view them as the result 
of specific choices of form and technique, but rather as absolute achieve- 
ments, capable of being interpreted as directly as life itself. Of Raphael's 
St Cecilia he says, “You forget that it is a picture as you look at it” (Letters 
п 640). But that is not an unusual experience for him, since the saint’s or 
madonna’s smile was always the object of the same sort of attempt to pene- 
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trate its meaning, with its implications of a past and a future, as would 
appropriately be directed to the reading of a smile on a living countenance. 

Shelley himself made no claims to connoisseurship in painting, and there 
is little evidence that his interest in Italian painting was not perfunctory as 
well as conventional. What 
drew him to the galleries in 
Rome and Florence was the 
works of classical sculpture 
they contained. Reaching 
Florence in the autumn of 
1819, he announced his pur- 
pose of “studying the gallery 
piecemeal,” one of his chief 
objects in Italy being, as he 
said, “the observing in statu- 
ary and painting the degree 
in which, and the rules ac- 
cording to which, that ideal 
beauty, of which we have so 
intense yet so obscure an ap- 
prehension, is realized in ex- 
ternal forms" ( Letters n 726— 
727). But the notes he made 
there, as in Rome, dealt en- 
tirely with sculpture. His ex- 
perience of sculpture seems 
to have been more intense 





than his experience of paint- 

ing, and its importance in 

i | Е 5 the development of his mind 
s'y Haste a Јак and art has received careful 
Marc Antonio Raimondi (bom c 1488). St Cecilia, attention. That importance, 


after Raphael. Engraving, Prints Division it seems to me, is pri ily 


a philosophical one. He viewed the works of sculpture he saw in Italy, 
whether Greek or Roman, as a means for achieving an understanding of 
the Greek approach to the problem of expressing ideal beauty. In fact, he 
approached painting and sculpture at the point at which, the technical part 
of the artist's work having been done, they resembled rather than differed 
from one another. At this point they also resembled poetry, at least for 
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Shelley, so that the poet could turn to them for lessons which could be 
directly applied to his task of rendering ideal truth and beauty in humanly 
apprenhensible forms. 

All this constitutes an aesthetic, to be sure, and that for Shelley it was a 
valid aesthetic is demonstrated by his success in transmuting motifs from 
his experience of the arts into the characteristically rarefied element of his 
poetry, where they indeed play their occasionally traceable part in the crea- 
tion of “beautiful idealisms of moral excellence.” But it should be noted that 
at the beginning of this process which ended in such splendid metamorphosis, 
there was an experience of works of art which relied entirely on convention 
and which, whatever its validity and richness for Shelley, does nothing to 
enhance our sense of the presence or significance either of the works he 
mentions or of art in general. 

Back in Florence in 1821 (Letters п 885), he writes to Mary at Pisa, 

I spent three hours this morning principally in the contemplation of the 
Niobe, and of a favorite Apollo; all worldly thoughts and cares seem to 
vanish from before the sublime emotions such spectacles create; and I 
am deeply impressed with the great difference of happiness enjoyed by 
those who live at a distance from these incarnations of all that the finest 
minds have conceived of beauty, and those who can resort to their 
company at pleasure. 


I do not suggest that the delight in contemplation was not genuine, or that 
the Niobe and the favorite Apollo were not worthy of being contemplated 
with delight, but merely that we see here an instance of the traveler aband- 
oning himself uncritically to values guaranteed by the received opinion of 
his time, so that the response is very highly subjective. It is Shelley's ideal- 
izing power which gave value to this experience, and unless we possess the 
same power there is nothing in it for us to emulate. This, it seems to me, is 
the typical distribution of values in Shelley's experience of Italy. At such 
times as he was happy there, the light and air, the ancient monuments, 
certain works of art, produced a lifting of the spirit which carried him into 
the realm of his most fruitful contemplation and creativity. In a sense, the 
influence behind all this was Italy, but Shelley’s experience of more specifi- 
cally Italian values, Italian achievement, was restricted enough, even com- 
monplace. What he made of it — and not only in the sense of something 
that he put into his poetry, but in the sense of the élan of the day-to-day 
experience itself, when it was at its best — we should certainly call dis- 
tinguished and are kept from doing so only by the thought that we probably 
ought to call it sublime. 
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He was certainly not always happy in Italy, and in the darker side of his 
years there we recognize an element that will occasionally figure in the 
post-Romantic experience of Italy, as a potential if not inevitable concomitant 
of the traveler’s desire to make a complete substitution of the new life for 
the old. Expatriates there had been even in the eighteenth century, for 
reasons of health or economy, and we need not point out how often in 
Victorian biography we encounter the pattern of a prolonged domesticity in 
Italy. Shelley and Byron, however, were not expatriates but exiles. Writing 
to Thomas Medwin in January 1820, and urging him to come to Italy for 
its climate and its art, Shelley calls Italy “the Paradise of exiles, the retreat 
of pariahs.” “But,” he adds, “I am thinking of myself rather than of you.” 

The circumstances under which both poets had left England were, to say 
the least, special; and there were actual legal obstacles to their returning 
which make it not strictly necessary to look for metaphysical ones. Granted 
these harsh facts, however, we see in the two poets’ varied and characteristic 
reactions to their expatriation an illustration of attitudes that occur fairly 
frequently in the annals and the experience of the post-Romantic traveler, 
down to and including our own time. 

It all begins when we see the word “life” figuring in a writer's proclamation 
of his travel aims, when the idea starts to take shape that essential rewards 
can be obtained by going to the new country to live, or at any rate to settle 
down for a prolonged stay. A new ideal comes in, with its virtues and its 
values no doubt, but also with its own vices and its own possibilities for 
foolishness: the ideal of entering the life of the new country from the inside, 
of penetrating it with complete sympathy and knowledge. It should be noted 
that even while he entertains this ideal the traveler remains English or 
American in certain important respects, for he usually has no intention of 
taking up work or citizenship in the country in question. Right here there 
enters the possibility of a confusion of aim, the possibility that the traveler 
is making demands of himself and his experience that he will ultimately be 
unable to fulfill. Perhaps the hidden principle that underlies these claims 
may be seen as the traveler's willingness to give absolute, rather than contin- 
gent, value to the exotic. 

When the traveler has undergone some deeply painful experience in his 
own country, when it has rejected him or failed to treat him as he thinks 
he should be treated, then there may come into being the emotional pattern 
of opposing tensions which we have already described as the exile’s complex. 
Under less crucial circumstances, the new post-Romantic ideal results in the 
pursuit of a mystique which, while it has certainly thickened and intensified 
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and subtilized the traveler’s potential experience, has also added many a 
spiritual burden to his lot. Attendant on this mystique is a host of typically 
modern snobbisms: the cult of the undiscovered, the pursuit of the truly 
native and characteristic, the dread (in James’s phrase) of “the foot-fall of 
the detested fellow-pilgrim.” Attendant on it also is a certain amount of 
inevitable disappointment, and the likelihood that when things go wrong 
the eager, uncritical enthusiasm will turn to bitterness and contempt. 

Not all of this is the fault of Shelley and Byron, to be sure, but they do 
afford early, premonitory instances of what may happen to the modern 
traveler who is prompted to substitute life in the new country for life in 
the old, to set one up in opposition to the other. Shelley in particular, with 
his aristocrat’s aloofness and his eclecticism, can scarcely be said to have 
sought too deep a penetration of life around him in Italy. But intermingled 
with the many passages in his letters which describe the delights of the new 
life, his satisfaction with the bargain, there are also many, beginning early 
and recurring up to the end, which describe a homesickness whose bitterness 
was compounded by the sense that he had willingly rejected what he now 
missed. 

АП that I see in Italy — and from my tower window I now see the mag- 
nificent peaks of the Apennines half enclosing the plain — is nothing; 
it dwindles into smoke in the mind, when I think of some familiar forms 
of scenery, little perhaps in themselves, over which old remembrances 
have thrown a delightful colour. How we prize what we despised when 
present! So the ghosts of our dead associations rise and haunt us, in 


revenge for our having let them starve, and abandoned them to perish. 
(Letters п 709) 


These are the realities of Shelley’s Italian experience, too, just as much as “the 
Praxitelean shapes that throng the Vatican, the Capitol, and the palaces of 
Rome,” or the happiness of the last summer at Lerici — “this divine bay” — 
reading Calderon, sailing, listening to “the most enchanting music,” regret- 
ting only that “the summer must ever pass.” To ignore them, or to ignore 
the comparative narrowness of it all, is to give an account of Shelley's Italian 
experience that is both naive and false and that will sooner or later break 
down when it is pressed into service for critical or biographical purposes. 
Byron’s sojourn in Italy was longer than Shelley’s and the records of it, 
in the Letters and Journals * as well as in contemporary memoirs, are full 


4 The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, ed R. E. Prothero, 6 vols (London 1922-24). 
References will be cited, immediately after the quotation, as Letters and Journals. 
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and detailed. Like Shelley’s, Byron’s Italian experience was in many areas 
the conventional experience of his time and, hence, of the preceding century; 
like Shelley, Byron made on the basis of such experiences something new 
and highly personal that transposed the English traveler's potential response 
into a new and higher key. The fourth canto of Childe Harold was at once 
the apotheosis and the swan-song of the Grand Tour. A reader accustomed 
to jogging up and down the peninsula with the eighteenth-century tourist 
will always know what is coming next in this poem, and yet everything is 
new, not merely altered by being used as a backdrop for the dramatic figure 
of Byron himself, but transfigured by style and energy of treatment. The 
poem's basis in first-hand experience was the rudimentary and fairly blasé 
version of the Grand Tour in which Byron was engaged off and on from the 
fall of 1816 to the spring of 1817, helped out by Hobhouse’s notes and by 
Byron's reading in such works as Dr John Moore's Italy 5 and Mrs Hemans’ 
Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy.* Considered from the point of view 
of the materials that went into it, of what it was in any objective sense about, 
the poem is a tour de force in which Byron succeeds in giving a remarkably 
new kind of life to an old experience about which he was sometimes cynical 
— “all that time-tax of travel,” in the phrase he used for the sights of Verona — 
but which at most times he saw from an entirely traditional point of view. 
Nothing needs to be said about the role played by Byron’s familiarity with 
Italian literature (whatever the debt to Whistlecraft in the entire trans- 
action) in creating the form and spirit of Don Juan. It is customary to point 
out that in Beppo, based as it was on Byron’s familiarity with Venetian 
domestic life, Byron widened the ranged and altered the tone of Italian 
subject matter that was available for treatment by English writers. Here too, 
in a way, something new was being made from something old. The figure of 
the cicisbeo had fascinated the eighteenth-century commentators, but they 
never felt that they knew the whole story of his functions: perhaps Byron 
was a little late, but he felt that at last he had the answers to their questions. 

These and other aspects of Byron's demonstrable literary debt to Italy have 
been explored in detail, though often with too naive an approach to the 
questions of what constitutes indebtedness and of the way a writer's personal 
experience enters the fabric of his work. At the moment, however, if the 
record is to be kept accurate it ought to be corrected by an analytic reading 
of the personal side of Byron's Italian experience. C. P. Brand, in the work 


5 A View of the Society and Manners in Italy: with Anecdotes relating to some Eminent Char- 
acters. 2 vols (London 1781). 


9 London 1818. 
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mentioned earlier (p 12), pointing out that there were English travelers 
who remained aloof from Italian life and others who entered into it closely, 
cites Byron as being among the few Englishmen who, in his own words, had 
lived “in their houses and in the heart of their families . . . long enough... 
to feel more for them as a nation than for any other in existence.” Compara- 
tively speaking, Byron’s claim was just, but if we come to it after having 
traced his experience and his attitudes as they shifted and developed during 
his years in Italy, it will be seen to mean both more and less than it means 
when we encounter it out of context. 

Byron’s attitudes towards Italy — among them the affection which he 
often proclaimed and no doubt sincerely felt, the desire to think of himself 
as having been completely assimilated into Italian life, as well as the negative 
attitudes, the contempt and disgust which sometimes assailed him — must all 
be seen primarily as functions of his attitude towards England. He was there 
in the first place because life had become impossible in England, and the 
psychological mechanism by which he set Italy, the richness and exclusive- 
ness of his Italian experience, up against the country which had rejected 
him, is perfectly obvious. For example in 1819, in a letter to Murray, he says, 


Besides, I mean to write my best work in Italian, and it will take me nine 
years more thoroughly to master the language; and then if my fancy exist, 
and I exist too, I will try what I can do really. As to the Estimation of 
the English which you talk of, let them calculate what it is worth, before 
they insult me with their insolent condescension. (Letters and Journals 
1v 284—285) 


Italy, and his Italian interests, offered him the possibility of feeling, and of 
announcing as fact whenever it seemed necessary, that he had loftily with- 
drawn himself from further competition for glory in English letters. Mean- 
while, the life he was leading in Italy must be made to seem, at least, to 
exceed in charm and ease, in freedom from stupid constraint, the life he might 
have led in England. 

Often it did seem to do so, and no doubt his years in Italy offered him as 
much happiness as he could have found anywhere. But at other times the 
happiness must have seemed to him, as it seems to us, to be built up from 
frail, pinchbeck materials. The Venetian family life into which he had gained 
an entrée gradually came to seem not only corrupt but endlessly boring. 
Later, for about a year beginning in the spring of 1820, the activities of the 
insurgents around Ravenna promised excitement and a chance for serious 
action; but the insurrection refused to come to a boil. At such times, when 
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the charm or interest failed, all Byron saw about him was a country that was 
not his own. He could pretend, as he does for example in a letter to Francis 
Hodgson, written from Ravenna in December 1820, to have become almost 
more Italian than English: 
‚.. What I have been doing would but little interest you, as it regards 
another country and another people, and would be almost speaking 


another language, for my own is not quite so familiar to me as it used 
to be. (Letters and Journals v 140) 


But ten days later, he is recording in his journal his disappointment at 
receiving no letters from England: “Very sulky in consequence (for there 
ought to have been letters), and ate in consequence a copious dinner; for 
which I am vexed, it makes me swallow quicker — but drank very little” 
(v 147). He could be as vehement as any traveler has ever been in his 
distaste for the figure cut by his compatriots abroad — “a parcel of staring 
boobies, who go about gaping and wish to be at once cheap and magnificent” 
(1v 79-80), but Trelawney, speaking of Byron’s prolonged absence from 
England, said that “it had not effaced the mark John Bull brands his children 
with; the instant he loomed above the horizon, on foot or horseback, you 
saw at a glance he was a Britisher.” And Trelawney (not always a trust- 
worthy witness, to be sure) adds, “He did not understand foreigners, nor 
they him; and, during the time I knew him, he associated with no Italians 
except the family of Count Gamba.” 7 

I hope it is clear that I am not trying to reduce Byron's experience, ulti- 
mately, to the commonplace. Again I would merely suggest, as with Shelley, 
that his Italian experience is not the uniformly positive, glowing, happy 
affair that it has sometimes thoughtlessly been described as being, and that 
we should not take Byron's own assessment of it, at his most enthusiastic 
or most wistful moments, as the whole story. Distinction there certainly is, 
and a truly creative originality, but these qualities can be rightly appraised 
only if we see them as they emerge from a total experience which was not 
exempt from the laws, and the all too human impulses, which operate 
whenever it is a question of the travel experience. 

One cannot have been in Italy very long before becoming aware, if only 
from the commemorative plaques on palace walls, that one has had remark- 
able predecessors, writers especially, who might be expected to have 
interesting things to say about all that one is seeing. Gradually, with the 
requisite humility, one develops the habit of comparing their responses with 


7 Edward John Trelawney, Records of Byron, Shelley, and the Author (New York 1887) 96. 
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one’s own — and although it is true that some see better than others, that 
less has been lost on some individual travelers than on others, on some 
generations than on others, still all the responses are interesting, so long as 
they are genuine, all have something to add to our understanding of the 
most inexhaustibly interesting of countries. But if what they saw helps us, 
if the very way they saw often gives us a capacity of vision which we could 
not have attained without them, it might also be remembered that when we 
undertake to study their responses, to analyze them and make comparisons 
among them, something will be gained if we bring to bear on our study 
anything we may have learned at first hand about the traveler’s lot: if in 
reading travel literature we will try not to forget what it is to be a traveler. 
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The Canon of John Cleveland’s Poetry 


By ELEANOR WITHINGTON 
Queens College 


PART II 


B ATTRIBUTIONS FOR POEMS FROM MANUSCRIPT 


49 “Newarke.” This ballad from the Percy MS (Add 27,879) was transcribed by 
Bishop Percy on the back flyleaf of his copy of Cleveland’s Works (1687) 
now in the Bodleian. It did not appear in Percy’s Reliques (1765) but was 
printed in Bishop Percy's Folio MS., ed John W. Hales and Frederick J. Fur- 
nivall (London 1867) п 33. The ms has the marginal comment: “Very prob- 
ably writ by Jack Cleveland during the siege of Newarke upon Trent to Ehear 
the Garrison where he was Judge Advocate.” On the flyleaf Percy suggests 
that the inferior workmanship is accounted for “by supposing it purposely 
level’d to the taste and capacities of the common people.” Hales and Furnivall 
say the song “may very well have been written as Percy suggests,” but I would 
not admit it to the canon on the basis of these speculations. 


50 “Upon his Ma:*** sickness and happy recovery” (What meant that strange 
distemper w® of late). This poem on a single sheet in Lambeth Library in a 
mid-seventeenth-century hand was found by R. J. Roberts among the papers 
of Cardell Goodman, Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. In N&Q (Nov 
1958), p 203, Mr Roberts reprints it and asks if it could be Cleveland's. By 
any of Berdan's tests for Cleveland's manner it could not. If the sickness is 
the smallpox attack referred to in No 1, the date would be very early for 
Cleveland, for that was December 1632 according to N&Q, 4th ser (Feb 6 
1869) ur 123. 


51 ^Smectymnuus Bellua multorum capitum. By Cleveland." This heading 
appears above the following lines in Harl 4931 (f 17b). 


And must уот Conventicle imprint yor Name? 
Wast not enough yt with the poacht ey'd Dame, 
You broke the biskett, reasons, put out light, 
And sentenced Lawne sleeves in the dead of night? 
For so i'th dark of old, the wiser Magi 

Nodded Life, & death, уот Areopagl. 

In this Apocalypt you may disclose 

A flve-headed Beast. The Mystery goes 

As Locks, by secrett letters, & will ope 
(Without the power of keyes) an English Pope. 
Then let's disband. S M Simon Magus 

The devill y* in the song doth plague us. 

E C Edward Cormorant, hele devoure 

Foure widowes for a breake-fast, in an houre. 

T Y makes faire for Tybume, this was he 

That serv'd out 3 yeares in divinity; 

Then tasted licoras, began to squeake, 

And made with ells of breath his cushion reake. 


[377] 
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Апа now is of the company; bis ball 

Fitts him for the Charter, and Preachers Hall. 
M N ог Мт Non-sence, who can draw 

Some sixtene propositions from, I saw; 
Besides ten Corollaries; but then he, 

Like Hocus, makes those ten up thirty three. 
W S Walter Spargall, who ith point 

Of free-will, ierkt his right arme out of ioynt. 
Whilst full of rapture, & of heate, he feeles 
It move, as if the Jade had swallowed Eeles. 
Then after dinner taught more with one hand, 
Then all o' learned Bishopps understand 

But this I must confesse the silken lye 

A bawd somthing of Effectually. 

Those are the toppe men of the roule, the summ 
Of fifteen thousand schismes compendium 
The greate Golish by one David slaine, 
Whom the Philistine Army did contetne. 

The type of Briareus, that frights the sky, 
And threatens to pull downe the hierarchy. 
Short-hand sedition, and a briefe extract 

Of worse conspiracy then өте was rackt. 


Lines 91-93 of Cleveland’s “Sm uus” may refer to this poem, but in 
style it is not Cleveland’s. It may belong to the “Mr. Creswell” who is credited 
with Cleveland’s own “Smectymnuus, or the Club-Divines” on the preceding 
page and who may be Robert Creswell, Cowley’s chamber fellow at Trinity 
ege, Cambridge, discussed in Kurt Weber’s Lucius Cary: Second Viscount 
Falkland (New York 1940) 122-126. However, in the Trinity College ms of 
Mrs Anne Sadleir’s Letters ( James's Catalogue п no 699, f 79) this poem with 
a few variants is entitled “Mr. Masons Verses upon SMECTYMNUUS." 54 
This may be Charles Mason (1616-1677), royalist divine of King’s College, 
Cambridge, who contributed to Carmen Natalitium on the birth of Princess 
Elizabeth (1635) and to Justa Edouardo King. Whoever the author, he prob- 
ably wrote “An Elegy on Mr. Cleaveland, and his Verses on Smectimnuus” 
which appeared among the commendatory poems of Cleaveland Revived. 
In spite of the title, the lines seem to have been addressed to Cleveland in his 
lifetime and are interesting for the dragnet image which Dryden later used in a 
more derogatory context: 
. .. the smallest Boat 

Appears if in the narrow Thames it float 

But vanisheth away in the vaste Main, 

Which was before the Rivers Sovereign: 

Such was the fate of my weak Streams, that ran 

To drown themselves in th'unbound Ocean, 

And lose their name in His, to whom the Nine 

Bow down, and render up their sacred shrine. 

We poor Retainers angle for a thin 

Fancy, his like a Drag-net sweeps allin.... 


54 This version has four additional lines at the end: 


Thus figures stand for Millions and yt one 
Great Devills cast out: whose name was legion 
Compounded mischiefe is to 'tselfe a charme 
And poysons yt are mixt shall worke noe harme. 
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In a final compliment the writer chides Cleveland for stooping to so mean a 
subject and making it so attractive. 
For Smec 'tis sure the conquest all in mine. 
See how the Vipers through the Amber shine, 
And bravely сагу'а as In joy to see 
Themselves so cut, although in imagery. 
And tell me when Domitian slew the Fly, 
Did he deserve the Laurel Victory? 
Had brawny Hercules the Hydra slain, 
So much beneath his strength, wer't not a stain 
To all his former Jabours, and a brand, 
Such as to melt with Distaff in his handP 
"Twas Smeo’s ambition (Sir) thus to stand high, 
And be conspicuous, though o'th' Pillory: 
Then as you love Religion surcease, 
For now the Knaves begin themselves to please. 
Since Њут vouchsaf'd the Pen the monstrous fry 
Like Serpents with fair speckles strike the eye. ... 


52 “A Gentlewoman walking in a frosty morning" (In Nonage of a winters day). 
I am indebted to Mr Thomas Clayton of Yale University for calling my atten- 
tion to this lyric ascribed to “Cleuela:” on p 43 of Rosenbach 239/18. An 
anonymous version entitled “Lavinia walking in a frosty Morning" was printed 
among the additions “Ву other Gentlemen" in Poems Written by Wil. Shake- 
speare Gent. (1640), 1.6", and the first and the last six lines appear without a 
title in Henry Lawes's Second Book of Ayres and Dialogues . . . (1655), p 35 
(aliàs 45). The lyric certainly parallels the thought in the last six lines of 
“Upon Phillis Walking in a Morning Before Sun-Rising,” and an anonymous 
version somewhat closer to the printed one also appears as “In Laviniam" in 
MS Rawl Poet 84 (f 116), which has a section devoted to "Cleuelands Poems” 
(see below, p 387). However, these lines are not anywhere near that sec- 
tion, and the general theme was by no means peculiar to Cleveland, as the 
many variations on “I saw faire Chloris walk alone" testify.55 Moreover, the 
Table for Lawes’s Second Book assigns the poem to “Mr. I. M.,” and in three 
mss it carries another attribution: in Rawl Poet 210 (f 53-52b), which in the 
Summary Catalogue is described under No 14701 as “a collection of poems 
(1610-20),” it is entitled “On a Gentlewoman going a frost-biting" and 
signed “W: Munsey”; in Add 11,811 (f 13b) it is given the same title and 
signed “Wil: Munsey”; and in Add 22,118 (# 33) it is headed “Will: Munsey. 
On a Gentlewoman goeing a frostbyting.” Since there is almost no difference 
in the texts of these three, I assume their attribution is also taken from a com- 
mon source and should count as only one against the Rosenbach MS's. The 
interesting thing is that the latter's text is closer to the text in this group of mss 
than to that in Shakespeare's Poems (1640) or Rawl Poet 84. As noted above 
(no 39), I should not like to vouch for the accuracy of ascriptions in the Rosen- 
bach MS. Most of the authors in Rawl Poet 210 — Isaac Ollivier, Henry Molle, 
Sir Samuel Darell — have never been printed except in a few collections of 
academic elegies and eulogies. Out of forty attributions in Add 22,118 I have 
found twenty-nine accepted by modern editors and the others, including this 
and one more attribution to Munsey, ignored; thus none have ever been re- 


55 C. Е. Main, “Notes on Some Poems Attributed to William Strode,” 445-446. 
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jected. The general reliability of Add 11,811 is hardly worth computing since 
two of its four attributions to Munsey (this and “Cupids holyday” on f 14) 
bably derive from Add 22,118 and the other two are worthless: “I saw 
ire Cloris walke alone” (# 2b) is in Strode’s autograph ms in Corpus Christi 
College, and “Fair Chloris standing by the fire" (f gb) is really a variant of 
"Faire Julia sitting by the fire" printed in Thomas Philipott’s Poems (1646). 
One point, however, tips the scales not necessarily for Munsey or “I. M.” but 
against Cleveland — the fact that Cleveland left no doubt about the author- 
ship of “The Hermaphrodite” when it appeared in editions of Randolph’s 
Poems (1640); both it and “The Author to His Hermaphrodite” were printed 
in the earliest issues of Cleveland’s poems in 1647, iud it seems unlikely that 
he or his eager publishers would have allowed this lyric to go unclaimed in 
the Shakespeare Poems unless he considered it, like no 60, a mere piece of 
juvenilia which he had worked up into final form in another poem. This I do 
not find it, since it does not contain whole lines or favorite images from “Upon 
Phillis.” Until further evidence is available I would not print it with his poems. 


53 A Latin translation of Lovelace’s “Why shouldst thou say I am foresworne.” 
This is signed “J. Cleveland” on p 135 of Rawl Poet 147 (see footnote 10) 
following the English poem signed “Rich. Lovelace.” The translation is not 
one of the two in Henry Bold's Latine Songs (1685) and I have not found it 
elsewhere. Though Cleveland's Latin Orations and Epistles were bound in 
with Cleaveland Revived from 1659 on and added to in Clievelandi Vindiciae, 
the epitaph for Thomas Spell was the only Latin poem besides the doubtful 
translation of “The Rebel Scot” to be printed by the editors of 1677 and the 
only long Latin poem to appear with the orations in the Osborn MS. Cleve- 
land was сены not famous for Latin verse; in fact, he is conspicuously 
absent from the academic collections of Latin elegies and eulogies of the 
1630s and early forties. Since one ms attribution does not establish his claim 
to the following lines I would not bother with them in a new edition if further 
evidence is not forthcoming. I print the stanzas in the proper sequence, but 
the ms has reversed the second and third and then acknow. edged its mistake 
by numbering them correctly. 


І Perjurum caput me appellas 
Ex quo me tuum vovi 
Abegit iam Aurora stellas 
Per quas jurabum [sic] quam te fovi 
5 Quod feri non posse? novi, 


Amavi te diu & multum 
bis taedio sex horarum 


56 An anonymous version of this poem precedes a version of "In nonage . .." entitled “Lavinia 
Walking” in Folger's V a 148 (f 13b), which was first pointed out to me by Prof G. Blakemore 
Evans. This ms I have not seen, but Mr Giles E. Dawson tells me that the latter poem is there 
attributed to Shakespeare. The Folger Catalogue says the Commonplace Book was "compiled 
ca. 1660.” It includes poems “By J. Gibbon, Crashaw and Rav w, epigrams by Thomas 
Fuller and excerpts from Shakespeare's sonnets, The passionate pilgrim, A lover's complaint. . . . " 
De Ricci (No 267.1) adds the шч of err Hooke, and Llewellan. A note by ^M.H.L." 
in the Nation Lxxv (New York, 3 July 1902) 10-11 points to suspicious signs in the Shakespeare 
items of dependence upon the Poems Written by Wil. Shakespeare Gent, (1640). 
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Quot formosarum damnem vultum 
Quo fructu fraudem te formarum 
10 Os mihi tuu si sit tam charum. 


In nitidis q™vis capillis 
multum est deliciarum 
est ta pulcher & nigellus 57 
decorq amor, ut gazarum 
15 multum est visceribus terrarum. 


Per omnes formas sic vagatus 
si firmam te 
Aliarum Spoliis oneratus 
Ovans ad te tum remeabo, 
20 Amorem satur variato. 


J CLEVELAND 


I have left till last two puzzling sequences in Lansdowne 223 and Rawl 
Poet 84. Both manuscripts have poems long accepted as Cleveland's inter- 
spersed with others of very different or unknown origin. Since one of the 
unknowns appears in both and in the Osborn MS and may be regarded for 
internal as well as external reasons as a genuine addition to the canon, it is 
necessary to discuss the other anonyms. 

Lansdowne 223, *A Volume of miscellaneous historical Collections, writ- 
ten, for the most part, during the reigns of James I. Charles I. and IL," has on 
its last six leaves a sequence of poems described in the Lansdowne Catalogue 
(1812) as "A collection of poems by Mr. Cleveland and others: some of them 
printed." Of these, seven unsigned poems have been attributed elsewhere to 
others and never to Cleveland. On f 133b a Latin couplet “То М": Ed: King,” 
which a marginal gloss says is taken from Juvenal's Tenth Satire, is translated 
(To Ceres son in law few Kings doe goe); in Rawl Poet 147, p 13, this is 
initialled “J.O.” and preceded by an elegy signed “Isaack Ollivier" which 
was printed as Ollivier's in the Obsequies to the memorie of М" Edward King 
(1638); the couplet, I take it, is also his. "Loves Sympathy" (Soul of my soul 
jt cannot be) on f 134 was printed in Owen Felltham’s Lusoria (1661), p 11. 
“To the* Limmer &c.” (Draw first a cloud al saue hir neck) on f 134b is 
really lines 13-32 of Ben Jonson's “The Picture of the Body,” one of the 
lyrics in “Eupheme or the Faire Fame... of ... the Lady Venetia Digby.” "° 
“А farwell to y? world” (Farwell y® guilded Folly pleasing troubles) on 
£ 134b has been ascribed to Raleigh, Wotton, Donne, and Henry King, though 


5T If I read this Hne correctly, the second word is a ms abbreviation for tamen and the copyist 
has made an error; “nigellis” would preserve the rhyme and improve the sense; “in nigellis” would 
be even better. 

58 Works, ed Herford and Simpson (1947) vix 275-277, 
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not accepted by their editors; in mss it is attributed most often to Sir Kenelm 
Digby. “То my Lord at Callis" (Welcome one shore my Lord we welcome 
you) on f 135 is entitled in Rawl Poet 62 (f 14) “То my 14 Hatton at Calais” 
and signed "Lluellyn, M." The lines beginning “When I can pay my Parents 
or my frends" on f 136b introduce a corrupt version of Richard Corbett's 
"To the Duke of Buckingham" (When I can pay my Parents or my King) 
which Corbett's latest editors would date January 1621 [1622]:5? “Brittania; 
Rawleigh" (Ah Rawleigh when thy breath thou didst resigne) on f 137 
Margoliouth includes in his edition of Marvell; though not sure it belongs 
there, he is sure that it was written after December 17 1674.9? 

It is interesting that at least one of the poems is from the mid-seventies, 
for of the five known to be Cleveland's none was printed before the Poems 
of 1651 and one was printed for the first time in 1677. This is the epigram on 
f 134 "On Princes Elisab. born y* night before new years day" (Astrologers 
say Venus, y* same star), initialled here “С: L:" and also found in Osborn 
MS. The only other one in this group of five to appear in the Osborn MS also 
carries an ascription: "Cleauelands Hecatombe to his M™” (Be dumb Me 
beggers of the rhiming trade) on f 133. The three others by him are unsigned: 
"The Hue and Cry after Sir John: Presbyter" ( With Hair in Characters and 
Lugs in text) on f 134b; "The Antiplatonick" (For shame thou everlasting 
wooer) on f 135; and the lines beginning "I saw a Vision yesternight" on 
f 136b, entitled in printed editions “To the State of Love.” 

Of the nine remaining poems I would give serious consideration only to 
three. The others are not in Cleveland's manner and I can find no external 
reasons beyond their appearance here for associating them with him; I give 
their titles and first lines and the little information I have found about them. 


54 "An Epode on y* tymes" (England, once Europe's envy, now her scorne), 
f 133b. A slightly different version of this poem beginning "England once 
Europe's joy,” is in The Rump (1662), p 131, entitled "Mr. Fuller's Com- 
plaint." The poem is not in Grosart's edition of Thomas Fuller's verse (1868), 
and Harold F. Brooks in his *Rump Songs: An Index with Notes," OBS, Pro- 
ceedings and Papers, v pt 4, p 298, n 76, is not sure that the title is intended 
as an ascription; he mentions two versions in ms: "Upon these Civile distrac- 
tions 1644” in Bodleian MS Top Cheshire C 6 (f 521) and “Ode to Eng- 
land" in Sloane 4457 (f 15). 


59 Poems, p 143. 
90 Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed H. M. Margoliouth, 2nd ed (Oxford 1952) 1 xiv, 
305. 
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55 “Beauty’s Conquest” (Can you paynt a thought, or number), f 134. 


56 An epigram “On a watch lost in a Taverne” (A watch ith’ taverne lost? fie 
that's a crime), f 134b. Unsigned versions are in Wits Interpreter (1655 and 
later editions) and Westminster Drollery (1671), also in Ashmole 36.37 
(£159) and Rawl Poet 116 (£ 59b). 


57 "Upon His Maiesties comming to Holmby" (Hold out brave charles, & thou 
shalt winne y* field), on f 135, immediately following “The Hue and Cry after 
Sir John: Presbyter," is printed in a Thomason broadside [669 f 11 (11)] 
dated by Thomason "May 12 1647" and reprinted in Thomason tract E 398 
(12) dated in the Thomason Catalogue “[14 July 1647]." In both it is un- 
signed, but in the latter it is preceded by "The Liberty of the Imprisoned 
Royalist" attributed usually to Sir Roger Léstrange though occasionally to 
Arthur, Lord Capell.?! It is followed by “A Panegyrick . . . " — i. e., a longer 
version of "The Parliament," No 17 above. I would not give the present poem 
to Cleveland simply on the basis of that poem's having appeared in Cleave- 
land Revived. 


58 Lines beginning "The meaner sort of Men have all the power" and “Since it 
hath pleased our wise & new borne State” on f 135b. These appear above and 
below the following heading: “Certaine Poemes written buy a iuditious & 
moderate scholler in comendation of the Booke of comon prayer & presented 
to Vertuus Lady who built a Closet to Secure the Same the Same [sic] from 
the View & Violence of the ennemies thereof.” These two sections were printed 
as a single poem beginning “Since it hath pleased . . .” on a Thomason broad- 
side [669 £ 10 (62)] dated by Thomason "Octob. 12 London 1646,” and at- 
tributed by the title page to “a most Orthodox, Moderate, and Judicious 
Divine, A banished Minister of this miserable Kingdome.” The broadside lines 
were reprinted with an answer by “Theo: Jennings, Gent.” in a tract which 
Thomason dated “Nov. 3” 1646, and an eighteenth-century version in Pt п of 
A Collection of Poems For and Against Dr. Sacheverell (1710), p 8-9, was 
entitled “А. Copy of Verses written in a Common Prayer Book, presented to a 
Lady in 1644. Upon her building a Closet for her Books.” In Rawl Poet 62 
(£ 49b) the heading for the poem is “То the Lady Falkland upon occasion of 
her building a clozett! Dr sent these verses to her with y* booke of Comon 
Prayer." A footnote in M. F. Howard's edition of John Duncon's Lady Lettice 
Vi-Countess Falkland (London 1908), p 45, suggests many candidates for the 
author of these lines, none of them Cleveland. The most likely would be Jas- 
per Mayne who probably wrote the elegy on Lady Falkland initialled “I.M. 
ex AE.: C: O:” in the 1653 edition of her Life. In the Trinity College ms col- 
lection of letters to Mrs Anne Sadleir (see above, no 51) a version of these 
lines entitled “Upon the putting down of the Book of Common Prayer” (# 83) 
is signed “J. M.” 





61 N&Q, 10 ser 1 (1004) 141, 193, 250; 11 ser 1x (April 1914) 296. I do not see how this ascrip- 
tion to Capell can be taken seriously since in Harl 3511, the commonplace book of Arthur Capell, 
Earl of Essex, the lines are entitled “Mr LeStrange his verses in the Prison at Linn.” See 
Tillotson, “The Commonplace Book of Arthur Capell," MLR xxvn (Oct 1932) 381-391. In 
Vaticintum Votioum or Palesmon’s Prophetick Prayer (1649) the same poem is entitled “The 
Requiem, or Libertie of an Imprisoned Royalist. G. м” 
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59 "Multa miser, timeo quia feci...” (In silent night, true register moanes) on 
f 135b. This x D ora i oem in six-line stanzas seems to be a much 
earlier work, perhaps Elizabethan, and is left unfinished. 


Of the three poems which deserve more serious consideration the first is 
of prime importance. 


60 “Parting w* a friend on у Way.” This poem on f 133b immediately follows 
“Cleauelands Hecatombe to his M?" and like the epigram on the birth of 
Princess Elizabeth has beside its title the initials "C: L:" It seems to be an 
early occasional piece out of which came lines 13-16, 23-24, 26-30, 34, and 
44—42 of "The King’s Return." It appears on f 84 of Rawl Poet 84 in the series 
described below and on p 53 of the Osborn MS, which also has *Upon y* 
Kings happy returne out of Scotland,” p 131. I transcribe the piece from the 
Osborn MS with noteworthy variants from Rawl Poet 84 (RP) as well as 
Lansdowne 223 (L). Since no two versions have the same opening line, the 
poem has been hard to trace in first-line indexes. In the Osborn version the 
last word in the first line is rendered illegible by a cropped margin and the 
last word in line 2 is probably a copyist’s meaningless misreading of “Hip- 

oletus.” 
j Parting with a Freind upon the Rode 


1 Ime rent in 'twayne, ут horses turning [thus?] 

Transcribing mee y? torne [Suffettus? 

No Traytor suffers a more fat 

When doomed to stride frō Lud to Bishopsgate 
5 Hither & hence at once, thy euery Sphere 

Doth by a double Motion Enterfere, 

And when his native forme inclines hi East 

By his first mouer hee is ravisht west. 

Peace fond Philosopher thy Problés donne 
10 No rest ith poynt of my Reflection: 

My Tropick whirles mee, to a distant soyle 
The Bullet flying makes y? Gun recoyle. 
Death's but а Separation though endorst 
With Spade & Jauelin, wee are thus diuorst 
My seals hath taken wing, & I expresse 
The Corps returning to my Principles 
But Death’s not all, Reluctance tags уе Curse 
With black Despayre, aske but ye aged Nurse 
Shee proues salvation fró a death yt mild 

20 Hee went away iust like a Chrysome child 
But Loue like Cacus makes mee trauell so 
My feet still contradict mee as I goe 
In proofe wherof see how this foundered Rhye 
Hunts counter & Rebounds into thy Clyme. 
Title: On y* Parting with а Freinde on the Way: R 
Parting wt» a friend on y* Way. C: L: L 
L begins with line 3; R opens with a more legible couplet: 
The Horses at their sudden turneing thus 
Transcribe my selfe the torno Hypoletus 
5 hence] hither R and L Њу] thus R and L 
8 his] my R and L hee] IR and L 
о л в 
1 А now an 
16 The| My Rand L my les] its principle R; their principle L 
17 tags y* Curse] tugs the Curse R; tug's y* curse, L 
20 Chrysome]  Chrisom В; christned L. The allusion, of course, is to Henry V, II, iii. 
24 thy] your R and L 


15 
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25 Му splay-foot Journey is both right & wrong 
Backwards is forwards in ye Hebrew tounge 
Then since my soule bends Northward thus — with thee 
Let thine уе Counterpane goe South — with mee. 
27 Counterpane] counterparte R 
61 “Humane® inconstancy" (The world's a Tennis-court, man is y? ball) on 
Е 133b-134 is the only other poem to be initialled "C: L:” in the Lansdowne 
MS and to be included in Rawl Poet 84. There on f 81b it immediately pre- 
cedes а copy of Cleveland's “To Julia to expedite Hir promise*." However, 
these didactic lines are hardly characteristic of Cleveland's style or politics, 
and they are not in the Osborn MS. They appear unsigned in V a 255 (f 18), 
a ms associated at some time with the Rutherfords, Lairds of Zaire, and with 
Patrick and John Shaw, the latter like one of the Rutherfords, a minister of 
Selkirkshire at the end of the seventeenth century. A Scottish origin is also 
indicated by the appearance of an unsigned version with many variants in А 
Choice Collection of Comic and Serious Scots Poems, Part m (Edinburgh 
1711), p 69-70.83 I suspect that the poem was first associated with Cleveland 
because its initial metaphor recalls the fifth line of R. Fletcher's A Survey of 
the World,” one of the “Additions” to Cleveland’s Poems (1659 and after) 
that returned to the Works in 1687 and survived as late as 1781 in Nichols’ 
Select Collections, vu.% I would not admit this ode to the canon. 


62 "On y* Pouder Plot" This poem, which comes between "Humane incon- 
stancy" and the lines on Princess Elizabeth, I have not found elsewhere and 
it is not initialled on f 134 of the Lansdowne MS, but in style and sentiment 
it resembles Cleveland just enough to be either an early academic exercise by 
him or one of his hasty journalistic efforts written sometime before Charles's 
execution. The opening lines develop sentiments comparable to those at the 
beginning of ^The Hecatomb" and the elegies on King and Laud. The allusion 
to the Stagyrite also reminds one of the elegy on King, and the toast to Catiline 
recalls lines 67-68 of “A Dialogue Between Two Zealots Upon the &c. in the 
Oath” and line 52 of "Upon a Miser who Made a Great Feast. . . .” Moreover, 
the rhythm and syntax of lines 33-40 bear a marked resemblance to lines 57— 
60 and 117-120 of “The Rebel Scot,” just as lines 41—44 have a faint inverse 
relationship to lines 73-74 of "The Hecatomb.” Of course, this may be only a 
particularly close imitation of Cleveland's manner; it would be especially 
gratifying to establish the author once and for all since the poem begins with 
an interesting rationale of “Clevelandified” satire. I would introduce it in a 
new edition as possibly Cleveland’s. 


On y? Pouder Plot 
1 e m uuu ш T 
Apollo, anger inspire my 
nature Toda deny, rage would infuse 
Virtue as mutch as could supply a muse. 
62 Among other poems this Folger ms has lines from Hudibras on the Presbyterians. 


68 This was called to my attention by Dr W. J. Cameron. 


64 The conceit а in an eight-line epigram on “The World” (The spatious world is fortunes 
racket court) on Й 3 of MS Malone 21. A similar figure is developed in Francis Quarles’s Divine 
Fancies: “On a Tenis-court” (Man is a Tenis court: His Flesh, the Wall). The image is also 
embedded in lines 3-4 of many ms versions of “The Epitaph on Strafford”: “Strafford, who was 
bandied hence/ "I'weene Treason, & Convenience.” 


10 


15 


35 


50 


60 
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Satyres run best when Clashing tearms do meet, 
And Indignation makes y™ kd their feet. 
To bee methodical in Verse & rhtme 
In sutch inuertiues is y? highest crime. 
Who Ever saw a firy passion breake 
But in abruptnessP Thus my pen must speak 
Make at Each word a peri Sa say how 
As Cornes of pouder, & уп fire y? row 
Wt» sharp articlate blasts, we breathing on 
Those lines, may "nflame each hot expression. 
This Аша акк ыг now cals y? nine) 
Must shot wth of po ine, 
What soul is yt oo isles be Чой but see 
Laws in y® gw, & bleeding maiesty, 

le redy’ Blood, уе miter Crowne 

all inferiour Eminence cast downe? 
But he will truly sweare yt dire intent 
Is both devoyd of name & president. 
Poore infant Roome thought parricide a crime 
Beyond Comission, but succeeding Time 
(Made conuert by erience) wisely {уй 
The Viper wt his fellow Parricide. 
That sin ae highest and prodi ) is 
A Veniall efe E in ta 
A sin accumulate, where you may see 
All other sins not in Epitome 
But in full Volume, not claspt up in one 
But у° sum totall in 
The auncient Stagarite yt did controule 
The transmigration of a flitting soul, 
Had he now breathd would have reversd his pen, 
And sworn Cethegus & those hayr-braynd men 
Had here reuiud, & in this romish trayne 
Came to react their former selues agayn. 
And had Succes applauded y? designe, 
We might in blood have pledgd thee, Cateline. 
Diuinity (yt cannot yet search out 
Hels proper ubi, leuing all in doubt 
Whether in ayre, fire, or earth cannot tell) 
Might in their vault have found y? locall hell 
There might one Blast (had fortune giuen way) 
Outvy'd Joues cannon & turnd night to day. 
White, had become Pluto's black y? Throne 
His footstoole, Thames had turnd to Phlegethon, 
The boats to Charons vessels, w had bin 
Too few for soules уп to haue aiias in 
But neerer providence, & higher pow 
Surround a King, whose Soul though oodd like ours 
In robes of mortall clay, yet doth it ly 
Beyond y* sphere of strongest Villany. 
Y ya hescons Eig Кү dati aid Bon арен 
At birth a tutelar Intelligence 
Unto bler ns, sure for him 
He hath assign d an Angell for each limb. 
Then 


Let not Succes of smaller crimes egg on 

The daringst spirit to attempt a Throne. 

This high wrought plot untreasond, may cast down 
The proudest hopes of striking at а Crowne. 
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Bodleian MS Raw] Poet 84, No 14578 in Vol Ш of The Summary Catalogue 
of Western MSS, is described there as a collection of "English poems and 
songs, with a few Latin, many on public affairs and persons, some on Oxford 
subjects, some amorous, relating to the years 1618-70(?) set down about 
1650-70.” There are poems by Abraham Cowley, Richard Crashaw, Ralph 
Bathurst, and Thomas Flatman, as well as a masque by Charles Davenant 
dated 1670. According to a note pasted on the inside cover Rawlinson 
received the ms on "Wednesday 14 Feb. 1727/8." An earlier inscription reads 
“Egigius Frampton hunc librum jure tenet. Non est mortale quod opto: 1659," 
and another ^R N" or “R W 1663.” The ms is in at least three different hands; 
it reverses at f 12, but for most of the collection it has been foliated from back 
to front. At the bottom of f 85 there is the heading "Cleuelands Poems:" 
introducing the following sequence: “Оп M* Edward King drowned in the 
Irish seas" (Whiles Pho'bus shines within o" Hemisphere ), f 85-84b; “On y* 
Parting with a Freinde on The Way” (The Horses at their sudden turneing 
thus), f 84; “Оп a Gentlewoman that dyed in The night Snow Falling in 
the morneing" (Oft shall you see the Heauens so blacke yould thinke), and 
“Оп Princesse Elizabeth borne The night before new yeares dayes" (Astrol- 
ogers say Venus the same starr), both on f 83b; "Englands Jubile" (We 
sing of Athens, and another of Greece), f 83-82; "On a Scratch on a Ladys 
arme" (How Came this streake of red, here where pure white), f 82-81b; 
“On Humane? inconstancy" (The world's a tennis Court, man is the ball), 
f 81b-80b; “To Julia to expedite Hir promise” (Since Tis my doome, Loue’s 
Vndershrieve), £ 80b. I am not sure that this was the end of the sequence 
in the mind of the copyist. Folio 79b follows with "Momus Elenchicus, or a 
Light come off upon that serious peice of drollery presented by the Vice 
chancello" of Oxon: vnto the Lord Protecto” (Strike up my Dull Muse, and 
twang me a ditty); an undated version of this the BM Catalogue gives 
to “[Ireland, Thomas]" and the attribution is so entered in Wing and the 
Bodleian first-line index; it seems unlikely that Cleveland would have sati- 
rized, as the writer does, one of the contributors to Musarum Oxoniensium 
EXAIOQOPIA as “my Cleavelandified Mathew." The next poem on f 76 is “A 
Poets Farewell to his Threed bare Cloake" (Cloake, If I may so call thee 
though thou art), which in Robert Jordan's Wit in a Wilderness is entitled 
“A Poetical Parley with a Thredbare Cloak; dedicated to his worthy friend, 
M. Hen Stonestreet.” Thereafter the manuscript’s poems are on subjects too 
early to be by Cleveland — the drowning of the Prince Palatine’s eldest son 
and the murder of Buckingham. 
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In the sequence as I limit it there are three poems, all included in the 
Osborn MS, that I would accept without question: the epigram on the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and “To Julia...,” both kept by the editors of 1677, and “The 
Parting ...,” no 60 above. “On Humane Inconstancy” is the only other poem 
to appear in Lansdowne 223, but the remaining four are also puzzling, 
requiring a subjective judgment of their stylistic resemblance to Cleveland’s 
known work. 


63 “On M' Edward King drowned in the Irish seas" is unsigned in the Obsequies 
to the memorie of M* Edward King (1638) where it comes between J. Beau- 
mont's “When first the news, rough as the seas" and Cleveland's contribution. 
In the companion collection, Justa Edouardo King, when there were two 
Latin poems submitted by a single author the printer signed the first "M. 
Honywood” and the second “idem.” Externally, Beaumont's claim would seem 
to be as good as Cleveland's, but the iambic pentameter couplets are a favor- 
ite measure of Cleveland and not of Beaumont, if this is Joseph Beaumont of 
Peterhouse. One couplet — “And yet an equall Losse the sea sustaines/ If it 
lose always but as much as't gaines” — suggests a parallel one from “The 
Author to his Hermaphrodite”: “True the world's scales are even; what the 
main/ In one place gets another quits again." Since this is the poem that sup- 
plied four lines to a version of Strafford’s epitaph in Harl 3511 (see no 33 
above) I would be inclined to print it with that poem among Cleveland's 
dubia in a new edition. One would soon see why the author of “I like not tears 
in tune nor do I prize" never acknowledged this very minor effort on the same 
occasion. The follaving version is taken from pages 8-9 of the Obsequies with 
variants from the ms. 


1 Whiles Phebus shines within our Hemisphere, 
There are no starres, or at least none appear: 
Did not the sunne go hence, we should not know 
Whether there were a night and starres, or no. 

5 ТШ thou ly'dst down upon thy western bed, 
Not one Poetick starre dud shew his head; 
Athenian owls fear'd to come forth in verse, 
Untill thy fall darkned the Universe: 

Thy death makes Poets: Mine eyes flow for thee, 
10 And every tear speaks a dumbe elegie. 
Now the proud sea grown richer then the land, 
Doth strive for place, and clatm the upper hand: 
And yet an equall losse the sea sustains, 
If it alwayes so much as it gains. 
15 Yet we who had the happinesse to know 
Thee what thou wast, OR were it with us sol) 
Enjoy thee still, and use thy precious name 
Аз a perfume to sweeten our own fame. 
And lest thy body should corrupt by death, 


3 night, or stars, or no 

14 but as much as’t gaines 

16 wast. O were it with us soe 
17 T’enjoy thee still, 

19-20 omitted 
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20 To Thetis we our brinish tears bequeath. 
As night close mourner for the setting sunne, 
Bedews her cheeks with tears when he is gone 
To th'other world: so we lament and weep 
Thy sad untimely fall, who by the deep 
25 climbe to th'highest heav'ns: Where being crown'd 
А King, in after-times 'twill scarce be found, 
Whether (thy life and death being without taint) 
Thou wert Edward the Confessour, or the Saint. 


28 or Saint 


64 “On a Gentlewoman that dyed in The night Snow Falling in the morneing” 
so far as I know has never been printed, and if it were not also attributed to 
Cleveland in Bodleian MS Add A 301 (f xi) I should not bother to copy it 
here. The latter ms is described in the Summary Catalogue, v, No 29495, as 
being written “A.D. 1700 or somewhat later.” Entitled “Horae Subsecivae or 
Missellanies in Prose & Verse,” it contains “seventy-two pieces of the second 
half of the 17th century,” some “political, some amorous, some about the 
Church of England, a few religious” and “one or two . . . connected with Hunt- 
ingdon.” Chief among these are a prose treatise on “The Government of the 
Passions . . . , 1693 by W. А. Esq.”; copies of letters between С. Cater of West 
Alvington in Devon and the rev. William Hayes of Papworth St Agnes, 1662- 
63; “Some Jacobite Satyrs” in verse; and “A Funerall Oration spoaken over 
the Grave of the Lady Elizabeth Countesse of Essex by her Husband Sir Tho: 
ү ... Sept. 16, 1656.” The ms was “given by ].... Cater to William 
Cole the antiquary in 1756.” An eighteenth-century ms does not carry much 
weight though this, unlike Rawl Poet 173, is not following the misattributions 
of any printed text that I know of. After the poem it offers “An immitation of 
y? aforesd M" Cleaveland’s Poem, writt on y* Death of M™ Anne Taylor y* wife 
of M* Th: Taylor Schoolemaster in Huntington, who dyed in a drouty yeare, 
yet much raine was att her funerall — G. C. Gent.” I print the epigram with 
variants from Add A 301, hoping that anyone who compares these padded lines 
with the pithy ones of the epigram "Upon Princesse Elizabeth" will agree that 
they mcm not to be by the same author. 


On a Gentlewoman that dyed in The night Snow Falling in the 
morneing 


1 Oft shall you see the Heauens so black you'ld thinke 
next Shower it raynd 'twould rayne a showre of inke 
Clouds weep such sable teares, when plagues or war 
Famine, or any bloody massacre 

5 Makes Sextons rich, or when some witch or Feind 
Traytor or murderer comes to his end 
When such men dy the Clouds weare ne weeds 
And rayne a shower as black as were there deeds 
But see how Innocence transformes the skye 

10 The heauens doe mourne in white when Virgins dye 
And cause the guilty night stole hir away 
The Clouds did pennance in a sheet all day: 


Title: Verses made By Мт John Cleaveland ye Poet. On а Lady who dy'd in y* Night, and much 8now 
fell before next Morn 

1 Oft have I seen 3 Plague 8 was 9 y* skies, 

10 The Heavenes mourn in white w.* Virgins dyes; 12 next day 


` 
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65 “Englands Jubile*.” This ballad has touches of Cleveland’s manner in its care- 
lessly rhymed series of noun phrases. The reference to Jack Straw and Wat 
Tyler is suggestive (see ftn 40), and the title recalls Cleveland’s “Petition to 
Oliver Cromwell”: “Let not new proscriptions interrupt our Jubilee. Let not 
that your lenity be slandered as the Ambush of your further rigour.” In Harl 
6918 (# 73) an unsigned version comes between “The Rebellious Scot” and 
“Prince Rupert,” but this is one ms where all authenticated Cleveland items 
are signed or initialled. Without more corroboration I would not admit this 
to the canon. I print it, with variants from Harl 6918, for others to judge. 


Englands Jubilee 


1 We sing of Athens, and another of Greece 
A second Colchos, and the golden Fleece 
Hesperides, Mines, Mintes; Reformation; 
Statute, & service booke o'th'newest fashion 
S Heres Joy indeed for which we trtumph now 
Haveing the Fleece he had that shore his sow. 
A Castle in the Ayre, a glorious thing 
A Church, A Kingdome, without preist or King 
A sun of Cyphers, an unvalued price 
10 A fine new nothing the Fools paradice 
Those pipes of froth, guilt sheets in Hide 
AB in folio, and a blew besides 
A Title, page, and Index nought that should be 
A something was nought is a thing yt would be, 
15 Old Eden embled by onion seeds 
A Plot of ground all owergrowne with Heades 
Troys chre, Babel in Majesty 
Athenian shops, see what you lack and buy 
New doctrine pipeing hot, a new found broom 


20 To Cleanse the house, and away y? Room 
New texts, new proofs, new ap tions 
Reasons beyond the Moon, & &lons 


As pertinent, as't makes no matter what 
Similes, no tap lasht in the world so flat 
25 Our seas have new fishermen, new netts 
Old England planted with new England setts 
No more old Lyturgyes, weel none of that 
But a pure directory of God knows what 
New size, and sessions, a graue Committee 
30 That nere saw Court, or Vniversity 
New Justices of yeomen of the best 
Or of the First heade Gentlemen at least 
All things fire new, to emblazon all in breife, 
In a feild gules Anarchy, or in cheife 
35 Blest be the time yt brought this Liberty 
And easd us of the yoke of ty 
Indulgeing all offences 'gainst the Laws 
In ade to advance the Holy cause 
For which, and all that's good which none remembers 


another Greece 2 mints and reformation 


1 

9 A summe of Cyphers, an unvalued prize. 11 Whole pipes . . . guilt sheetes in Livies hides 
12 a blurr besides 15 by anyon bedds 

24 noe Tap-lash 25 Our seas haue gott 

28 But a rare Directory, God knows what; 

84 In a field Gules, Anarchy, Orr, in Chiefe 
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40 Besides Kimbolton, and the Five deare members 


We thanke the Lords, and Commons next y? Peere 
O'th Lower house, and next to these the Eares 
Of Burton, Bastwick, Prynn, & many more 

To giue the Diuell his due we thank the whore 
Of Babylon so calld whose pure flne smocke 
Lawn , and surplice y? Antixtian frocke 
Advane’d the works, and furthered our desire 
Ministering Tinder to that Holy fire. 

We thanke уе grand уе Close Comittee, and 

The Common councill, уе Oracles of уе Land 
We thanke diurnalists, and pamphlet writers 

New minters, mongers, Coyners, & Inditers 
'Mongst & "boue these, him (as bound) we thank aye 
Whose throates as sweet, as any Golgotha 

That sweet, hot adder, deep mouthed Cerberus 
Belphegus; Belials heire; Britanicus. 

We thanke Astrologers, Booker, and Lilly 

The 40* freeholders, and the silly 

Petitioners who throughout all the Land 

Not knowing how to write set downe their brand 
Nay more then so we thanke both hir, & him 
Who shouted out, and cryd a Pym, a Pym: 

We thanke Jacke straw, and valiant Tylers band 
Who as occasion serv'd was still at hand 
Forceing a passage, where it was not made 
Chaseing Astra a with a naked blade; 

And As the opinion of all the summe 

We thanke we know not who, for what is done 
In memory of whose greate worke we haue 


70 One Holyday, and onely one St Slave. 


47 the worke 

49 The Grand and Close comittees, and 50 the Oracle 

59 new mynt-monyers, Coyners, 58 these, as bound, him we thank aye 
55 that sweet Lippd Adder, 57 Booker, Lilly 

89 great worth 
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66 "On a Scratch on a Lady's arme." This I have not found anywhere outside 
Rawl Poet 84 and without further evidence I would not admit it to the canon. 
The tone is playfully hyperbolic enough to be Cleveland's in a poem like 
“Upon Phillis” where he could forego the usual display of erudition. It sounds, 
however, more like an impromptu piece for a young lady’s album than his 
characteristic bravura demonstration of the art of compliment. I doubt that 
any poet would want it embalmed in his collected works. 


On a Scratch on a Lady’s arme 


1 How Came this streake of red, here where pure white 


Without such mixture ever tooke delight 

Why doth thy arme thus blush unlesse it be; 
that all thy parts give signes of mod 

I doubt some pin conceiueing not its b 

To touch thy flesh hath ta'ne to rude a kiss; 
For what would scratch, Intending to disgrace 
An arme of beauty but a brazen face 

For wbich Twas doomed to be beheaded; why 
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10 Should natures prides worst foe so nobly dye 
Let me pronounce y® sentence for J me bent 
If Judge to give severer punishment 
First make it Crooked never to be set 
In row, and order from the paper net 
15 Exild an entire 12 month for to lye 
In nasty dunghills, where the beggars 
Is onely fixt who haveing rakt, & Look. 
For rags, and pins shall Curse this being Crookt 


20 Then wandring tinkers once more make it strayte 
To offer as a present to their Trulls 
Till carelesse losse this punishment annulls 
Next may it be imprisoned all alone 
For Cancker wormes, and Rust to feed upon 
25 ТШ the ropes Kinsman; that hangs feares & greifes 
Therewith will pin condemned handkercheifes 
This don’t shall serve to joyne old tottred cloutes 
Set upon Lands to scare the theiveing crowes 
For which released, when other pins doe play 95 
30 Pusht into pastime; bee't confin'd to Lye, 
On Cursed scrowles that beare the memory 
Of wicked murderers; Thus Let it be 
Tormented ever that у° world may see 
When beauty suffers; feares y™selves ordaine 
35 For sencelesse things an Everlasting paine. 


Any report on work in progress must end with a plea for further informa- 
tion. Even so, I am ready to risk a few conclusions. First, it is time to dispose 
once and for all of the legend that Cleveland was a son of Ben. It is also 
time to recognize that his seemingly inimitable manner could be imitated 
to perfection by a mid-century academic poet as minor as Winnard. Stylistic 
similarity, therefore, by itself or even ostensibly corroborated by Cleaveland 
Revived and the Works of 1687 should no longer bedazzle us, as it did literary 
historians and bibliographers from the eighteenth century on, into admitting 
many poems into the canon. Couplets striving for the Cleveland vein that 
employ conceits and phrases from his published work deserve serious con- 
sideration as academic juvenilia, but even with the addition of “Parting w® 
a friend on y? Way” and the other new poems in the Osborn MS a new 
edition is likely to be smaller than either Berdan’s or Saintsbury’s. Of the 
poems they thought possibly Cleveland’s I would reprint only "M* Cleve- 
land's Reply from Belvoir to the Three Newark Poets,” “The Scots’ Apostasy,” 
and “An Epitaph on the Earl of Strafford.” To this small group of possible 
but doubtful works I would transfer from their time-honored place in the 
canon “Mark Antony” and “The General Eclipse,” and to it I would add only 
two new poems — “On у° Pouder Plot” and the second elegy on Edward 
King. Such a collection might not add a cubit to Cleveland’s stature, it might 


65 A line may be missing here as the rhyme might indicate. 
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even perpetuate what he wished forgotten; but it should give us a better 
idea of his favorite themes, rhythms, and hyperbolic paradoxes and show us 
how, as he matured, these were overlaid and then “stenographied” into 
stronger and stronger lines to produce the double, even the triple take. With 
such a corpus, an editor might hope that Cleveland’s future critics would not 
judge him by the poems he did not write. From Samuel Johnson's Life of 
Cowley to Hugh Walker's English Satire and Satirists (London 1925) this 
has been his fate.9? 


APPENDIX 
Manuscripts Consulted 


HARVARD COLLEGE 
Eng 686 Eng 703 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
St John’s College: K56, a single sheet containing "The Townes new 
teacher" (notin James's Catalogue) 
Trinity College Library: No 699 in James's Catalogue of M SS in Trinity 
Collegen 
Tug Pam Н. к A. 5. W. RosgNBACH FOUNDATION 
Catalogue No 189 or Inventory No 239/27 
< 193 * Y " 239/22 
" “ 196 * Y “ 232/14 
j “ 197“ : “ 239/18 


У al03, РЕІ У a 262 
Val48 У а 329 
Va255 


Ввгтѕн MUusEUM 
Loan MS 35 (the Lawes autograph MS) 


Egerton 2725 Add 11,811 
Lansdowne 223 Add 18,220 
Harl3511 Add 22,118 
Harl 4931 Add 22,602 
Harl 6931 Add 29,921 
Harl 6918 


66 If I am ri t about no 25, Mr A. Alvarez may also be guilty of this offense; in The Schoo of 
Donne (London 1961), p 135, he quotes the fourth stanza of “Mark Antony” as an example of 
Cleveland’s “talent for g everything into terms of his own monolithic pedantry.” 
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Add A 301 Eng Poete 14 
Done 6 Eng Poet f 25 
Douce 357 Rawl Poet 26 
Locke e 17 Rawl Poet 62 
Sancroft 53 Rawl Poet 65 
Rawl D 317B Rawl Poet 84 
Ashmole 36.37 Rawl Poet 147 
Ashmole 788 Rawl Poet 173 
Tanner 465 Казу] Poet 210 
Tanner 466 Казу] Poet 211 ( by Thomas 
Eng Poet C 50 Weaver) 
Eng Poet e4 Rawl Poet 246 
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Imogen: A Pastoral Romance 
[By Wizxiaw Gopwin] 
BOOK тнк SIXTH 


IMOGEN ENDEAVOURS TO SUBDUE THE ATTENDANTS OF RODERIC., — THE 
SUPPER OF THE HALL. — JOURNEY AND ARRIVAL OF EDWIN. — SUBTLETY 
OF THE MAGICIAN, — НЕ IS DEFEATED.—END OF THE SECOND DAY. 


HE magician, overwhelmed and confounded with uninterrupted disappoint- 

ment, was now ready to give himself up to despair. “I have approached the 
inflexible fair one,” cried he, “by every avenue that leads to the female heart. And 
what is the amount of the advantages J have gained? I tempted her with riches. 
But riches she considered with disdain; they had nothing analogous to the temper 
of her mind, and her uncultivated simplicity regarded them as superfluous and 
cumbersome. I taught her to listen to the voice of flattery; I clothed it in all that 
is plausible and insinuating; but to no purpose. She was still upon her guard; all 
her suspicions were awake; and her integrity and her innocence were as vigilant as 
ever. Incapable of effecting any thing under that form she had learned to detest, 
І laid it aside. I assumed a form most prepossessing and most amiable in her eyes. 
Surely if her breast had not been as cold as the snow that clothes the summit of 
Snowdon; if her virtue had not been impregnable as the groves of Mona, a strata- 
gem, omnipotent and impenetrable as this, must have succeeded. She beheld the 
figure of him she loved, and this was calculated in a moment of distress to draw 
forth all her softness. She beheld the person of him in whom she had been wont 
to find all integrity, and place all confidence, and this might have induced her to 
apprehend no danger. And yet with how much tender passion, with how distress- 
ful an indignation, with what tumultuous sorrow did she witness his supposed 
crime? What then must I do? What yet remains? I love her with a more frantic 
and irresistible passion than ever. I cannot abstain from her. — I cannot dismiss 
her. — I cannot forget her. Oh Imogen, too lovely, all-attractive Imogen, for you 
I stand upon the very brink of fate! Nor is this all. Soon should I leap the gulph, 
soon should forget every prudent and colder prospect in the tumult of my soul, 
did not that cursed spectre ever shoot across my path to dash my transports, and 
to mar my enjoyments. Which way shall I turn? To leave her, that is impossible. 
To possess her by open force and manly violence, that my fate forbids. My under- 
standing is bewildered, and my invention is lost. — Medoro!” — 

Medoro received the well known signal, and stood before Roderic. He waited 
not to be addressed, he read the purposes of the heart of the magician. “Roderic,” 
cried he, “this moment is the crisis of you[r] destiny. The occasion, to which the 
curse pronounced upon you by the inimical spectre refers, has already in part 
taken place. YOU HAVE SUED TO A SIMPLE MAID, WHO BY YOUR CHARMS HAS BEEN 
TAUGHT TO HATE THE SWAIN THAT ONCE SHE LOVED, It only remains that she should 
persevere in the resistance she has hitherto made, and that A srwrrE swar, perhaps 
her favoured Edwin, should defy your enchantments. Think then of the precipice 
on which you stand. Yet, yet return, while it is in your power. One step in advance 


[395] 
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beyond those you have already taken may be irretrievable. Alas, Roderic, it is thus 
that I advise! but I foresee that my advice will be neglected. The Gods permit to 
the invisible inhabitants of air, when strongly invoked by a mortal voice, to assist 
their vices and teach adroitness to their passions; but they do not permit an invo- 
cation like this to receive for its reward the lesson of moderation, and the attain- 
ment of happiness. 

“Go on then, Roderic, in the path upon which you are inflexibly determined. 
You succeeded not in the stratagem of flattery; but it served to take off the keen- 
ness of the aversion of Imogen. She contemplates you now with somewhat less of 
horror, and with a virtuous and ingenuous fear of uncandidness and injustice upon 
your account. Neither have you succeeded in that deeper stratagem and less 
penetrable deceit, the assumption of the form of him she loved. It has however 
served to weaken her prepossessions, and relax the chains of her attachment. She 
is now the better prepared to receive openly and impartially the addresses of 
a stranger swain. Thus even your miscarriages have furthered your design. Thus 
may a wise general convert his defeats into the means of victory. Think not how- 
ever again to approach her in the coolness of reason, and the sobriety of the 
judgment. Hope not by temptation, by flattery, by prejudice, to shake the immut- 
able character of her mind. There is yet one way unessayed. You must advance, 
if you would form the slightest expectations of victory, by secret and invisible 
steps. Her virtue must be surrounded, entangled and enmeshed, or ever her 
suspicions be awakened, or her integrity alarmed. This can be effected only by the 
instrumentality of pleasure. Pleasure has risen triumphant over many a heart that 
riches could not conquer, and that ambition could not subdue. What though she 
has resisted temptation under the most alluring form, when her thoughts were 
collected and all around was silence? — Let the board of luxury be spread. Let 
the choicest dainties be heaped together in unbounded profusion. Let the most 
skilful musicians awake the softest instruments. Let neatness, and elegance, and 
beauty exhibit their proudest charms. Let every path that leads to delight, let 
every gratification that inebriates the soul be discovered. If at that moment tempta- 
tion approach, even a meaner and less potent temptation may then succeed. The 
night advances with hasty feet. Night is the season of dissipation and luxury. Be 
this the hour of experiment, and let the apprehensive mind of Imogen be first 
assiduously lulled to repose. Here, Roderic, you must rest your remaining hopes. 
There is not another instrument can be discovered, to disarm and vanquish the 
human mind. If here you fail, the Gods have decreed it — they will be obeyed — 
Imogen must be dismissed from the enchanted halls of Rodogune.” 

With these words the goblin disappeared. The warning he had uttered passed 
unheeded, but the magician immediately prepared to employ this last of strata- 
gems. Summoning the train of attendants of either sex that resided in the castle, 
he directed them some to make ready the intended feast, and some to repair to 
the apartment of Imogen. The preparations of the enchanted castle were not like 
those of a vulgar entertainment. Every thing was accelerated by invisible agents. 
The intervention of the retinue of Roderic was scarcely admitted. The most savoury 
viands, the most high flavoured ragouts, and the most delicious wines presented 
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themselves spontaneously to the expecting attendant. The hall was illuminated 
with a thousand lustres that depended like stars from the concave roof, and were 
multiplied by the reflection of innumerable mirrors. The whole was arranged with 
inconceivable expedition. 

In the mean time a few of the more distinguished attendants of her own sex re- 
paired to the presence of Imogen. They found her feeble, spiritless and disconsolate. 
“Come,” exclaimed their leader, in an accent of persuasion; “comply, my lovely girl, 
let not us alone have reason to complain of your unfriendliness and inflexibility.” 

Imogen was fatigued and she wished not for repose. Grief and persecution had 
in a former instance inspired her with the love of solitude. But her feelings were 
now of another kind. The disgrace and ingratitude of Edwin had wounded her 
in the tenderest point, and she could not think of it but with inexpressible anguish. 
She was for the first time afraid of her own reflections, and desirous to fly from 
herself. “Yes,” exclaimed she, “and I would go, if you will promise me that it shall 
not be to the presence of Roderic. The castle and the fields, the freshness of the 
morning air and the gloom of a dungeon, are equal to me, provided I must be kept 
back from the arms of my beloved parents, and their anxious and tender spirits 
must still be held in suspence. But indeed I must not, I will not, be continually 
dragged to the presence of the man I hate. It is ungenerous, unreasonable, and 
indecent. What is the meaning of all this compulsion? Why am I kept here so 
much against my will? Why am I dragged from place to place, and from object 
to object? Surely all this cannot be mere caprice and tyranny. There must be in 
it some dark and guilty meaning that I cannot comprehend. Oh shepherdesses! 
if ye had any friendship, if any pity dwelt within your bosoms, ye would surely 
assist me to escape this hated confinement. Point but the way, show me but the 
smallest hole, by which I might get away to ease and liberty, and I would thank 
you a thousand times. You, who appear the leader of the throng, your brow is 
smooth, your eyes are gentle and serene, and the bloom of youth still dwells upon 
your face. Oh,” added the apprehensive Imogen, and she threw herself upon her 
knees — “do not bely the stamp of benevolence and clemency that nature has 
planted there. Think if you had parents as I have, whose happiness, whose exist- 
ence, are suspended upon mine, if you abbhorred, and detested, and feared your 
jailor as I do, what would be your feelings then, and how you would wish to be 
treated by a person in your situation. Grant me only the poor and scanty boon, 
that you would then conceive your right. Dismiss me, I intreat you. I cannot bear 
my situation. My former days have all been sunshine, my former companions have 
all been kindness. I have not been educated to encounter persecution, and mis- 
fortunes, and horrors. I cannot encounter them. I cannot survive it.” 

As she pronounced these words, she sunk, feeble, languid, and breathless, upon 
the knees of the attendant. They hastened to raise her. They soothed her ingen- 
uous affliction, and assured her that she should not be intruded upon by him of 
whom she had formed so groundless apprehensions. Since then she was invited to 
partake of a slight refreshment accompanied only by persons of her own sex, she 
did not long hesitate, and was easily persuaded to acquiesce. The unostentatious 
kindness of the invitation, and the modesty of the entertainment she expected, 
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dissipated her fears. It was from solitude that she now wished to escape; and it 
was to that simple and temperate relaxation that she had experienced among the 
inhabitants of Clwyd, to which she was desirous to repair. 

She was conducted towards a saloon, which had less indeed of a sumptuous 
and royal appearance, but was more beautiful, more gay, more voluptuous, and 
more extatic than that which had been the scene of the temptation of the morn- 
ing. The profuseness of the illuminations outdid the brightness of the meridian 
sun. The table was spread in a manner to engage the eye and allure the appetite. 
Every vessel that was placed upon it was of massive silver. And in different cor- 
ners of the apartment heaps of the most fragrant incense were burning in urns of 
gold. The viands were of a nature the most stimulating and delicious; and the 
wines were bright and sparkling and gay. As Imogen approached, a stream of 
music burst upon her ear of a kind which hitherto she had never witnessed. It 
was not the sonorous and swelling notes of praise; it was not the enthusiastic rap- 
ture of the younger bards; it was not the elevated and celestial sounds that she had 
been used to hear from the lyre of Llewelyn. But if it was not so swelling and 
sublime, it was soft, and melodious, and insinuating, and overpowering beyond 
all conception. You could not listen to it without feeling all the strings of your 
frame relaxed, and the nobler powers of your soul lulled into a pleasing slumber. 
It was madness all. The ear that heard it could not cease to attend. The mind that 
listened to it was no longer master of itself. 

Imogen entered the hall, and was received by a train of nymphs, some of them 
more beautiful than any she had yet seen, and all attired with every refinement 
of elegance and grace. Their hair was in part braided round their bright and 
polished foreheads, and in part it hung in wavy and careless ringlets about their 
slender necks, and heaving bosoms. Their forms were veiled in loose and flowing 
folds of silk of the finest texture, and whiter than the driven snow. The robes were 
not embroidered with gold and silver; they were not studded with emeralds and 
diamonds; but were adorned on every side with chaplets of the fairest and freshest 
flowers. Their heads were crowned with garlands of amaranth and roses. Though 
their conduct were tainted with lasciviousness, and their minds were full of looser 
thoughts, yet, awed by the virtuous dignity of Imogen, they suppressed the air 
of dissolute frolic, and taught by the guileful lessons of their lord, endeavoured 
to assume the manners of chaste and harmless joy. 

The shepherdess, struck with the objects which šo unexpectedly presented 
themselves to her eyes and her ears, started back with involuntary astonishment. 
“Is this,” cried she, “the artless feast, and this the simple fare of which you invited 
me to partake?” “Imogen,” replied the principal nymph, “we were willing to do ' 
you honour, and the preparation we have made is slight compared with that 
which the roof can afford. We considered your fatigue and your extraordinary 
abstinence, and we were willing to compensate them by pleasant food, and a 
grateful refreshment.” 

“And is such the grateful refreshment, and such the simple and unaffected re- 
laxation that your minds suggested? Alas, were I to approach this board, it would 
be to me a business and not an amusement, an exertion and not a relief. A feast 
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like this is an object foreign and unpleasing to my eyes. The feasts of the valley 
are chesnuts, and cheeses, and apples. Our drink is the water of the limpid brook, 
or the fair and foaming beverage that our flocks afford. Such are the enjoyments of 
sobriety; such are the gratifications of innocence. Virgins, I am not weary of the 
simplicity of the pastoral life. I hug it to my bosom closer, more fondly than ever." 

"Amiable, spotless maiden! we admire your opinions, and we love your person. 
But virtue is not allied to rigour and austerity. Its boundaries are unconstrained, 
and graceful, and sweeping. It is a robe which sits easily on those who are formed 
to wear it. It gives no awkwardness to their manner, and puts no force upon their 
actions. Partake then, my Imogen, in those refreshments we have prepared for 
your gratification. If this be not duty, it is not crime. It is a venial and a harmless 
indulgence. Do not then mortify friends that have sought to please you, and refuse 
your attention to the assiduities we have demonstrated." 

"No, my gentle shepherdess, it is in vain you plead. I would willingly qualify 
my refusal; but I must withdraw. The more you press me, the farther it is necessary 
for me to recede. In the morning of this very day, I was simple, and incautious, 
and complying. But now I have experienced so many wiles and escaped so many 
snares, that this heart, formerly so gentle and susceptible, is cased in triple steel. 
I can shut my eyes upon the most splendid attractions. I can turn a deaf ear to 
enticements the most alluring, and sounds the most insinuating. This is the lesson 
— I thank him for it — that your lord has taught me. You must not then detain me. 
I must be permitted to retire." And saying this she withdrew with trembling speed. 
In vain they insisted, in vain they pursued. Imogen escaped like a bird from the 
fowler, nor looked behind. Imogen was deaf to their expostulations, and indurate 
and callous as adamant to their persuasions. 

The disappointment of Roderic, when he learned of this miscarriage of his great 
and final attempt was extreme. He coursed up and down the saloon with all the 
impatience of a wild boar pierced by the spear of the hunter, or a wolf from whom 
they have torn away her young. He vented his fury upon things inanimate. He 
tore his hair, and beat his breast, with tumultuous agony. He imprecated with a 
hoarse and furious voice a thousand curses upon those attendants who had permit- 
ted his captive to escape. Through the spacious hall, where every thing a moment 
before had worn the face of laboured gaiety and studied smiles, all was now 
desolation, and disquiet, and uproar. And urged as the magician had been by 
successive provocations, he was ready to overstep every limit he might once have 
respected, and to proceed to the most fatal extremities. 

In this situation, and as Roderic was hastening with a determined resolution to 
follow to the apartment of Imogen, information was suddenly brought to him, 
that a young stranger, tall and graceful in his form, and of a frank and noble 
countenance, had by some unknown means penetrated beyond the precipices with 
which the enchanted castle was surrounded, and in spite of the resistance of the 
retinue of the magician had entered the mansion. The dark and guilty heart of 
Roderic immediately whispered him — “It is Edwin. — It is well. — I thank the 
Gods that they do not hold this aspiring soul in a long and dreary suspence! Let 
the destinies overtake me. I am prepared to receive them. Death, or any of the 
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thousand ills that fortune stores for them she hates, could not come in a more 
welcome hour. — Oh Imogen, lovely, adorable Imogen, how vain has been my 
authority, how vain the space of my command! Let then my palaces tumble into 
ruin — Let that wand which once I boasted, shivered in a thousand fragments, 
be cast to all the winds of heaven! I will glory in desolation and forlornness. I 
will wrap myself in my poverty. I will retire to some horrid cave in the midst of 
the untamed desart, and shagged with horrid shades, that outgloom the blackness 
of the infernal regions. There I will ruminate upon my past felicity. There I will 
tell over enjoyments never to return. I will make myself a little universe, and a 
new and unheard of satisfaction in the darkness of my reflections, and the depth 
of my despair. 

“And yet surely, surely the Gods have treated me severely, and measured out 
to me a hard and merciless fate. What are all the felicities I talk of, and have 
prized so much? Oh, they were seasoned, each of them, with a bitter infusion! 
Little, little indeed have I tasted of a pure and unmixed happiness. In my choicest 
delights, I have felt a vacancy. They have become irksome and tedious. I have fled 
from myself; I have fled from the magnificence of my retinue, to find variety. And 
yet how dearly am I to pay for a few gratifications which were in fact no better 
than specious allurements to destruction, and flowers that slightly covered the 
pit of ruin! In the bloom of manhood, in the full career of youth to be cast forth an 
UNPITED, NECESSITOUS, MISERABLE VAGABOND! АП but this I could have borne without 
a sigh. Were I threatened with death, in this opening scene of life, I could submit 
with cheerfulness. But to drag along a protracted misery, to be shut out from hope, 
and yet ever awake to every cruel reflection and every bitter remorse — This is 
too much!" 

From this dream of unmanly lamentations Roderic was with difficulty recovered 
by the assiduities of the attendants. At length incited by their expostulations to 
the collectedness of reflection and the fortitude of exertion, he determined, with 
that quickness of invention with which he had been endowed at his birth, upon 
a plan to elude, if possible, the perseverance of Edwin, and the menaces of his fate. 
Recollecting that his person was not unknown to the swain, he communicated his 
instructions to those who were about him, and withdraw himself into a private 
apartment. 

It was Edwin. The instructions of the Druid of Elwy had relieved him from 
the insupportable burden that had begun to oppress his mind. Persuaded by him 
he had submitted to seek the refreshment of sleep. But sleep shed not her poppies 
upon his busy, anxious head. His mind was crouded with a thousand fearful 
phantoms. A child of the valley, he was a stranger to misfortune and misery. Upon 
the favoured sons of nature calamity makes her deepest impression, and an im- 
pression least capable of being erased. And yet Edwin was full of courage and 
adventure; he asked no larger boon than to be permitted to face his rival. But 
his inquietude was the offspring of love; and his wariness and caution originated 
in the docility of his mind, and his anxious attachment to innocence and spotless 
rectitude. 
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Having passed the watches of the night in uneasy and inexhaustible reflections, 
he sprung from his couch as soon as the first dawn of day proclaimed the approach- 
ing sun, and took a hasty leave of the hospitable hermit. Issuing from the grotto, 
he bent his steps, in obedience to the direction of Madoc, to that secret path, 
which had never before been discovered by any mortal unassisted by the goblins 
of the abyss. Before he reached it the golden sun had begun to decline from his 
meridian height. He passed along the winding way beneath the impending preci- 
pices, which formed a dark and sullen vault over his head. Ever and anon large 
pieces of stone, broken from their native mass, and tumbling among the craggy 
caverns, saluted his ear. Now and then he heard a bubbling fountain bursting 
from the rock, which presently fell with a loud and dashing noise along the 
declivity, and was lost in the pebbles below. The only light by which his steps 
were guided, was that which fell in partial and scanty streams through the fissures 
of the mountain, and served to discover little more than the shapelessness of the 
rocks, and the uncultivated horrors of the scene. 

Through these Edwin passed unappalled. His heart was naturally firm and in- 
trepid, and he now cased himself round with the armour of untainted innocence and 
unsullied truth. It was not long before he came forth from this scene of desolation 
to that beautiful and cultivated prospect which had already enchanted the heart 
of Imogen. To him it had advantages which in the former case it could not boast. 
He could contrast its gaiety and brightness with the obscure and dismal scene 
from which he had escaped. Nor was he struck only by the verdure of the pros- 
pect, and the vividness of its colours, he also beheld the inclosure, not, as his 
amiable mistress had done, from a terrace adjoining to the mansion; but from 
the last point of the rock from which he was ready to descend. The mansion 
therefore was his principal point of view from this situation. It stood upon a bold 
and upright brow that beetled over the plain below. The ascent was by a large 
and spacious fight of marble steps. Its architecture was grand, and simple, and 
commanding. It was supported by pillars of the Ionic order. They were constructed 
of ivory and jet, and their capitals were overlaid with the purest gold. An object 
like this to one who had never before seen any nobler edifice than a shepherd’s 
cot, or the throne of turf upon which the bards were elevated at the feast of the 
Gods, was surprising, and admirable, and sublime in the highest degree. 

“And this,” exclaimed the gallant shepherd, “is the residence prepared for 
infamy and lust. The sun pours upon it his light with as large a hand, the herbage, 
the flowers and the fruits as fully partake of the bounteous care of nature, as the 
vales of simplicity and the fields of innocence. How venerable and alluring is the 
edifice I behold! Does not peace dwell within, and are not the hours of its possessor 
winged with happiness? Had my youth been spent among the beasts of the forests, 
had not my ears drank in the sacred instructions of the godlike Druids, I might 
have thought so. But, no. In vain in the extensive empire that the arts of sorcery 
and magic afford, shall felicity be sought. What avails all this splendour? and to 
what purpose this mighty profusion? All the possessions that I can boast, are my 
little flock, my wattled cottage, and my slender pipe. And yet I carol as jocound 
a lay, my heart is as light and frolic, and the tranquility of self-acquittal spreads 
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her wings as wide over my bosom, as they could were I lord of a hundred hills, 
and called all the streamlets of the valley my own. The magician possesses a large 
hoard of beauty, and he can wander from fair to fair with unlimited and fearless 
licence. All merciful and benign beings, who dwell above this azure concave, 
give me my Imogen! Restore her safe and unhurt to these longing, faithful arms! 
Let not this arbitrary and imperious tyrant, who grasps wide the fairest produc- 
tions of thy creation with a hundred hands, — let him not wrest from me my 
solitary lamb, — let him not seize for ever upon that companion, in whom the 
most expansive and romantic wishes of my heart had learned to be satisfied.” 

Such were the beautiful and virtuous sentiments of Edwin, as he beheld the 
empire of his rival from the head of the rock, and as he crossed the glade that 
still divided him from the object of all his exertions, From the eminence upon 
which he had paused for a few contemplative moments, the distance had appeared 
narrow and trifling. But the equal height of the ground upon which he stood, 
and of that which afforded a situation for the palaces of Roderic, had deceived 
him. When he looked towards the scene that was to form the termination of his 
journey, the glade below escaped from his sight. But when he descended to the 
plain, it was otherwise. One swell of the surface he had to traverse succeeded 
another; and the irregularity of the ground caused him sometimes to be lost, in 
a manner, in the length of the way, and took from him the consolation of being 
able so much as to perceive the object of his destination. As he passed the hills, 
and climbed each successive ascent, a murmur rose in his bosom; his impatience 
grew more and more ungovernable, and the eagerness of his pursuit taught him 
to imagine, that his little labour would never be done. 

Every performance however of human exertion has its period; and Edwin had 
at length surmounted the greater part of the distance, and now gained a larger 
and more distinct view of the castle. But by this time the sun was ready to hide 
himself in the ocean, and his last rays now gleamed along the valley, and played 
in the party-coloured clouds. Meanwhile a dark spot, which had for some time 
blotted the brightness of the surrounding azure, expanded itself. The shades 
gathered, the light of the sun was hid, and the blackness of the night forestaled. 
The wind roared among the mountains, and its terrors were increased by the 
hollow bellowings of the beasts they harboured. The shower began; it descended 
with fury, and Edwin had scarcely time to gain the protection of an impervious 
thicket that crowned the lawn. Here he stood and ruminated. The solemnity of 
the scene accorded with the importance of his undertaking. The pause was 
friendly. He composed his understanding, and recollected the lessons of the hos- 
pitable hermit. He fortified himself in the habits of virtue; and, with a manly and 
conscious humility, recommended this crisis of his innocence to the protection of 
heaven. 

The shower ceased, but the darkness continued. He had too well marked how- 
ever the bent of his journey during the continuance of the day, to permit this to 
be any considerable obstacle. In the mean time it doubled and rendered more 
affecting the stilness of the night. Nothing was to be heard but the low whispers 
of the falling breeze, and the murmurs of the prowling wolf that now languished 
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and died away upon the ear. This was the moment in which magic lords it 
supreme, in which the goblin breaks forth from his confinement, and ranges un- 
limited in the nether globe; and in which all that is regular and all that is beautiful 
give place to the hunger of the savage brute, and the witcheries of the sorcerer. 
But Roderic was otherwise engaged. His heart was employed in inventing guile, 
and was lulled into unapprehensive security. But Edwin was heroic. His 
bosom swelled with the most generous purposes; and he trusted unwaveringly 
in that guardianship that is every where present, and that eye that never 
slumbers. 

He entered the walls of the enchanted castle. The novelty of the appearance 
of a stranger within the circle of those mountains, which no vulgar mortal had yet 
penetrated, the dignity of his appearance, and the boldness of his manner, at first 
distracted the attendants from the performance of that, which might have seemed 
most natural in their situation, and awed them into passiveness. He still wore that 
flowing and graceful garb, which was appropriated by the inhabitants of Clwyd 
to the celebration of public solemnities. He had passed through the midst of the 
shower, and yet one thread of his garment was not moistened with the impetuous- 
ness of its descent. His face wore a more beautiful and roseat glow than was native 
to its complexion. His eye was full of animation and expressiveness. Expectation, 
and hope, and dignity, and resolution had their entire effect in his appearance. 
“It is a celestial spirit!” cried they. “It is a messenger from the unseen regions!” 
and they sought in his person for the insignia that might confirm and establish 
their conjecture. 

But such was not the imagination of Roderic. The master-guilt to which he was 
conscious, was ever ready to take the alarm upon any unexpected event; and he 
had immediately conjectured, by a kind of instinctive impression, who was this 
new and unwelcome guest. However unguarded and unprepared had been his 
retinue, they had recollected themselves sufficiently to detain Edwin in the avenue 
of the mansion, till they had received the orders of their lord. These were imme- 
diately communicated; and the magician withdrew himself till the proper period 
should arrive for his appearance to the swain. 

Edwin, when he had entered the palace of Roderic, had been desirous, if it were 
possible, to push forward to the presence of his rival, without making any pre- 
vious enquiries, or admitting of a moment’s pause. The frequency however of the 
domestics had disappointed his purpose, and he was detained by them in spite of 
his efforts. “What means,” cried he, “this violence? I must enter here. I will not be 
delayed. My purpose admits not of trifling and parley. To me every moment is 
big with fate.” He said. For Edwin disdained the employment of falsehood and 
disguise. He lifted the javelin in his hand, but his heart was too full of gentleness 
and humanity rashly to employ the instrument of death. His tone however was 
resolute, and his gesture commanding, and the astonished attendants were uncer- 
tain in what manner to conduct themselves. 

At this instant a domestic, who had received the instructions of his lord, entered 
the court. He had the appearance of superior dignity; and removing the attendants 
who pressed with rudeness upon the shepherd, he enquired of him the cause of 
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his intrusion. “Lead me,” cried Edwin, “to the lord of your mansion. My business 
is important and pressing, and will not admit of being communicated to any other 
ear. Whence this difficulty? Innocence does not withdraw from the observation of 
those who are desirous to approach it; and a manly courage is not apprehensive 
of an enemy.” 

“Young stranger,” replied the domestic, “you are misinformed. This mansion 
knows not a lord. It belongs solely to proprietors of the softer sex, whom fortune 
has indulged as you perceive with every thing that is calculated to give new relish 
to the pursuits of life, and beguile the lazy foot of time. It is our boast and our 
honour to serve these damsels. And could my report add one ray to their lustre, 
I would tell you, that they are fair as the peep of the morning, and more fragrant 
than beds of violets and roses. It is their command, that humanity should be 
extended by all around them, not only to man, but to the humblest and weakest 
animals. Though you have entered their residence by mistake, we shall but fulfil 
the service they expect in furnishing you with every assistance and every accom- 
modation in our power. If you are hungry, come in and partake of the liberal 
plenty the castle affords. If you thirst, we will cheerfully offer you the capacious 
goblet and the richest wines. If you are fatigued with the travel of the day, or 
have wandered from your path and are benighted in your journey, enter their 
mansion. The accommodations are large, and they are all free for the use of the 
poor, the necessitous, the unfortunate and the miserable.” 

Edwin listened with astonishment to the narration. He was not used to the 
address of falshood; and strongly warned as he had previously been of the 
iniquity of the train, the ingenuousness of his mind induced him at first without 
reflection to yield an easy credit to the story that was told him. It was related with 
fluency, plausibility, and gravity; and it was accompanied with a manner seemingly 
artless and humane, which it was scarcely possible for one unhackneyed in the 
stratagems of deceit to distrust and contradict. 

“Surely,” replied Edwin, “I cannot be wholly mistaken. At least has there not 
a young shepherdess just arrived here, tall, tender and beautiful, and whose flaxen 
tresses are more bright than gold, and more abundant than the blossoms in the 

ring?” 

Before the officious domestic could reply to his enquiries, two of the nymphs, 
who had been attired for the feast of Imogen, came into the outer apartment in 
which the shepherd was, and advanced toward him. “These are my mistresses,” 
cried the attendant. Edwin approached them with respect, and repeated his 
former enquiries. They were the most beautiful of the train of Roderic. They were 
clad in garments of the whitest silk, and profusely adorned with chaplets of flowers. 
Their appearance therefore was calculated to give them, in a shepherd’s eye, an 
air of sweetness and simplicity that could not easily be resisted. 

One of them was tall and majestic, and the other low, and of a shape and figure 
the most alluring. This appeared to be like a blossom in May, whose colours dis- 
covered to the attentive observer all their attractions, without being expanded to 
the careless eye: And that might be supposed to be a few summers farther 
advanced to a delicious maturity. The majesty of the one had nothing in it of the 
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gross, the indelicate, and the forbidding; and the softness of the other was at- 
tempered with inexpressible propriety and grace. Both of them were gentle and 
affable. But the affability of the former took the name of benignity and conde- 
scension, and the affability of the latter was full of harmless gaiety, and a cheerful 
and unpretending spirit of society. 

“We cannot,” replied the elder, “attend to your enquiries here. The apartment 
is comfortless and inhospitable. You appear fatigued. And we pretend not, young 
stranger, merely-to contribute what is in our power to relieve the uneasiness of 
your mind, we would also refresh your wearied frame. Come in then, and we will 
afford you every satisfaction we are able. Enter the mansion, and partake of the 
plenty the Gods have bestowed upon us, and which we desire not to engross to 
ourselves.” During these words Edwin surveyed his fair entertainers with wonder 
and admiration. But enchanting as they were, they found not the avenue to his 
heart. There Imogen reigned alone, and could not admit of a rival. Even though 
upon a slighter occasion, and at less important moment, the purity of his mind, 
that virtue so much esteemed among the swains, could have been tainted, yet now 
that his undertaking whispered him, “Imogen alone is fairl” now that he feared for 
her safety, and hoped every moment to arrive at the dreaded, pleasing period of 
his anxiety, he could but be constant and be faithful. He recollected the sage 
instructions of the Druid of Elwy: and his resolutions were unshaken as the roots 
of Snowdon. 

He accepted their invitation. Immediately, as upon a signal, an hundred flam- 
beaux lighted the area and lined the passage to the saloon of pleasure. The nymphs 
placed themselves on each side of the shepherd, and in this manner they passed 
along. If Imogen had been struck with the profuseness of the illumination, the 
richness of the plate, the sumptuousness of the viands and the wines, and the fra- 
grant clouds of incense that filled the apartment, how much more were they calcu- 
lated to astonish the soul of Edwin! He had comparatively passed through no pre- 
vious scenes; he had not been led on step by step; and the voluptuousness of the 
objects that now presented themselves before him had been unknown and unex- 
pected. The train of the subordinate attendants of the magician filled the apartment 
with beauty and with grace, and seemed to pay the most unreserved obedience 
to the nymphs that at first addressed him. 

But before the shepherd had time to examine the objects that surrounded him, 
the musicians awaked their instruments, and all his faculties were engrossed with 
soft melody and enchanting sounds. The instrumental performance was illustrated 
and completed with a multitude of harmonious voices, and those who sang were 
each of them of the softer sex. 

“What are the possessions most eagerly courted among mankind? Which are 
the divinities by mortals most assiduously adored? This goodly universe was in- 
tended for the seat of pleasure, unmixed pleasure. But a sportive, malicious divin- 
ity sent among men a gaudy phantom, an empty bubble, and called the shadow 
Honour. In pursuit of a fancied distinction and a sounding name, the children of 
the earth have deserted all that is bland and all that is delicious. Labour, naked, 
deformed, and offensive, they willingly embrace. They brave hardship and sever- 
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ity. They laugh at danger. From hence they derive the virtue of resolution, the 
merit of self-denial, and the excellence of mortification. 

“But heaven did not open wide its hand, and scatter delight through every 
corner of the universe, without intending that they should be enjoyed. Enjoyment, 
indulgence, and felicity are not crimes. Abstinence, self-denial and mortification 
have only a specious mien and a fictitious merit. Did all mankind obey their falla- 
cious dictates, the unlimited bounties of nature would become a burden to the 
earth, and fill it with pestilence and contagion. The soil would be oppressed with 
her own fertility; the herds would overmultitude their lords; and the crouded air 
would be darkened with the plumes of its numerous inhabitants. The very gems 
that now lie buried in the bosom of the ocean, would then bespangle its surface, 
and the dumb tenants of the watery tracts, inured to their blaze, would learn to 
leave the caverns of the sea and gaze upon the sun. 

“Mortals, open your hearts to the divinity of pleasure! Why should he be in love 
with labour, who has a capacious hoard of choice delights within his reach? Why 
should we fly from a present good that we possess, to a future that we do not 
comprehend? Is this the praise we owe the bounteous Gods? Can neglect and 
indifference to their gifts be gratitude? This were to serve them like a timorous 
and trembling slave beneath the eye of an austere and capricious tyrant; and not 
with that generosity, that enthusiasm, that liberal self-confidence, which are 
worthy of a father, a patron and a friend. 

“Ye that are wise, ye that are favoured of propitious heaven, drink deep of the 
cup of pleasure. The sun has now withdrawn his splendid lustre, and his flaring 
beams. The period of exercise is past, and the lids of prying curiosity is [are] closed. 
Night is the season of feast and the season of gaiety. In the graver hours of activity 
and industry, sobriety may be proper. It may then be fit to listen to the dictates 
of prudence, and pay some attention to the prejudices of mankind. The sternness 
of age and the austerity of censoriousness are now silent. Now pleasure wears a 
freer garb; and the manners of enjoyment are more frank and unrestrained. The 
thinness of indiscretion and the airy forms of inadvertence are lost and annihilated 
amid the shadows of the night. 

“Now the numerous inhabitants of the waters come forth from their oozy 
beds and play and flounce in the beams of the moon. Round the luminary of 
the night the stars lead up the mystic dance, and compose the music of the 
spheres. The deities of the woods and the deities of the rivers come out from 
their secret haunts, and keep their pastimes unapprehensive of human intrusion. 
The elves and the fairies repair to their sports, and trip along the velvet green with 
many-twinkling feet. Let us imitate their amiable alacrity and their cheerful 
amusements. 

“What has sleep to do with the secrecy and silence of the night? It is the hour 
of pleasure unrestrained and free. It is the hour in which the empire of beauty is 
complete, and those mysteries are disclosed which the profaner eye of day must 
never behold. Ye that are wise, ye that are favoured of propitious heaven, drink 
deep of the cup of pleasure! The festive board is spread before you; the flowing 
bowl is proffered for your acceptance. Beauty, the crown of enjoyment, the last 
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perfection of society, is within your reach. Be wise and taste. Partake of the muni- 
ficence the Gods vouchsafe." 

As the song proceeded the two nymphs, who had first appeared to Edwin, and 
since attended him with the extremest officiousness, endeavoured by every artful 
blandishment to engage his attention, and rivet his partiality. They exerted them- 
selves to suppress the grossness, inelegance and sensuality to which they had com- 
monly been habituated, and to cover the looseness of the passions with the veil of 
simplicity, delicacy, and softness. As the music ceased, the master of the spectacle 
came forth from his retreat. But his figure was no longer that which bespoke the 
magician, and which Edwin had already seen. He appeared in the form of a 
youth of that age in which the frolic insignificance of childhood gives place to the 
eagerness, the enthusiasm and the engaging manners of blooming manhood. His 
habit was that of a cupbearer. His robes were of azure silk, and floated in graceful 
folds as he passed along. The beauty of his person was worthy of the synod of the 
Gods. His features had all the softness of woman without effeminacy; and in his 
eye there sat a lambent fire which bespoke the man, without roughness, and with- 
out ferocity. In one hand he bore a crystal goblet full of every potent enchantment, 
and which rendered him who drank for ever a slave to the most menial offices and 
the most wanton caprices of his seducer. In the other hand he held loosely, and 
as if it had been intended merely to give a completeness to his figure and a grace- 
fulness to his step, that irresistible wand by which the majesty of man had often 
been degraded, and the reluctant spirit had been conjured up from the caverns of 
the abyss. The goblet he delivered to the elder nymph, who presented it, with 
inimitable grace and a bewitching condescension, to the gallant shepherd. 

Edwin had the fortitude of a hero, but he had also the feelings of a man. He 
could not but be struck with the beauty of the nymphs, he could not but be sur- 
prised with the profuseness of the entertainment, and the richness of the prepara- 
tions. The soul of Edwin was full of harmony. It had been one of his earliest and 
most ruling passions. No shepherd excelled him in the skill of the pipe, no shep- 
herd with a sweeter or more sonorous voice could carol the rustic lay. Even the 
figure assumed by Roderic, his garb, his step, his gesture had something in them 
of angelic and celestial without the blaze of divinity, and without the awfulness 
that surrounds the godlike existencies, that sometimes condescend to visit this 
sublunary scene. The shepherd took into his hand the fatal bowl. 

In the midst however of all that was attractive, and all that was unknown, 
Edwin had not forgotten the business that had brought him hither and the lessons 
of Madoc. The visage of Imogen, ever present to his soul, suggested these salutary 
reflections. By her assistance he strengthened all his resolutions, and gave vigour 
to the heroism of his mind. Through the memory of Imogen he derived a body, 
and communicated a visible form to the precepts of rectitude; and virtue wore all 
those charms that had the most uncontroled empire in his bosom. Half way to 
his lips he raised the cup of vice, and inexorable fate sat smiling on the brim. He 
paused; he hesitated. By an irresistible impulse of goodness he withdrew the fatal 
draught. He shed the noxious composition upon the ground, and hurled from him 
with indignation the vessel in which it had been contained. 
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Roderic beheld the scene with deep emotion, and was agitated by turns with 
a thousand passions. He saw the issue with confusion, despondence and fury. 
The roseat smiles of the cupbearer vanished; and, without the notice and consent 
of his mind, his limbs resumed their wonted form, and his features confirmed the 
suspicions of the shepherd, that he was now confronted with his mortal enemy. 
Thrice the magician invoked the spirit of his mother, and thrice he conjured the 
goblins, the most potent that ever mix in the mortal scene. He lifted the wand in 
his hand. It was the fiery ordeal that summons human character to the severest 
trial. It was the judgment of God in which the lots are devoutly committed to the 
disposal of heaven, and the enthroned Divinity, guided by his omniscience of the 
innocence of the brave, or the guilt of the presumptuous, points the barbed spear, 
and gives a triple edge to the shining steel. If the shepherd had one base and 
earth-born particle in his frame, if his soul confessed one sordid and sensual 
desire, now was the time in which for his prospects to be annihilated and his 
reputation blotted for ever, and the state and empire of his rival to be fixed beyond 
the power of human machinations to shake or subvert it. “Presumptuous swainl" 
cried the sorcerer, “what folly, what unmeaning rashness has brought you within 
the circle of my incantations? Know that from them no mortal has escaped; that 
by them every swain, whom adventurousness, ignorance, or stratagem has intro- 
duced within these limits, has been impelled to assume the savage form, and to 
herd with the most detestable of brutes. Let then thy foolhardiness pay the 
penalty which my voice has ever annexed to it. Hence to thy fellows! Go, and let 
their hated form bely the reason thou shalt still retain, and thy own voice affright 
thee, when thou shalt groan under irremediable misery!" 

The incantation that had never yet failed of its hated purpose was pronounced 
in vain. Edwin had heard it unappalled. He wore the amulet of Madoc, He op- 
posed to it the unconquered shield of spotless innocence. Even in the midst of 
the lordly despotism and the imperious haughtiness of his rival, he had been con- 
scious to the triumph which nothing but the calmness of fortitude and the serenity 
of virtue can inspire. He was mindful of the precepts of the Druid. While Roderic 
was overwhelmed with disappointment and despair, he seized the wand of the 
magician, and with irresistible vigour wrenched it from his hand. He struck it 
with violence upon the ground, and it burst into a thousand shivers. The castle 
rocked over his head. 'Those caverns, which for revolving years had served to hide 
the iniquity and the cruelty of their possessor, disclosed their secret horrors. The 
whole stupendous pile seemed rushing to the ground. A flood of lightning streamed 
across the scene. A peal of thunder, deafening and tremendous, followed it. 
All now was vacancy. Not a trace of those costly scenes and that magnificent 
architecture remained. The heaven over-canopied the head of Edwin. The 
clouds were dissipated. The light of innumerable stars gave grandeur to the 
scene. And the silver moon communicated a milder lustre, and created a softer 
shade. Roderic and his train, full of pusillanimity and consternation, had 
fled from the direful scene, and vanished like shadows at the rising of the sun. 

No mortal, but our lovers, had ever entered the enchanted mansion without 
having their characters disgraced, and their hearts thronged with all those hateful 
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and dissolute passions, which distinguished the band of Roderic. No mortal was 
there, but our lovers, of the numerous inhabitants of this bad edifice, who had 
not shrunk from the earthquake and the solemnities that accompanied its sub- 
version. Edwin and Imogen were alone. The shepherdess had listened to all the 
horrors of the scene with a gloomy kind of satisfaction. “What new wonders,” cried 
she, “are now to be disclosed? What purpose are they intended to answer! The 
amendment, or the destruction of my betrayer? But it is well. Though the elements 
mix in inextricable confusion, though the earth be destroyed, yet has innocence 
no cause to fear. Alas, though I myself should be buried in the ruin, why should I 
apprehend, or why lament it? I was happy; untaintedly, uninterruptedly happy. 
But I am miserable. I am confined here in a loathsome, detested prison. Even my 
conduct is shut up with difficulties, and my bosom disquieted with the conflict of 
seeming duties. Even Edwin, the swain to whom my heart was united, and from 
whose memory my integrity derived new strength is corrupted, depraved and base. 
Let then destruction come. I will not lament the being cut off in the bloom of 
youth. I will not shed one tear, or feel one fond regret, but for the calamity and 
disappointment of my parents.” 

But however the despair of Imogen armed her courage against the concussions 
of nature, she yet felt that delicacy of constitution which characterises the most 
lovely of her sex, and that amiable timidity which often accompanies the most 
invincible fortitude. When the thunder roared with so fearful violence, when the 
mansion burst in ruins over her head, she stood, trembling and breathless, at the 
tumult around her. Her safety was the first object of the attention of Edwin; and 
when she recovered her recollection she found herself in the arms of her lover. 
“My fair one, my Imogen,” cried he, “have I recovered you through so many ob- 
stacles, and in the midst of so numerous dangers? Oh, how must our affection, the 
purest, brightest, that ever lighted a human breast, be endeared by our mutual 
calamities] But virtue is ever triumphant, virtue is never deserted of the watchful 
care of heaven. My trials, my lovely shepherdess, have been feeble indeed, when 
compared with yours. Your integrity is unrivalled, and your innocence has sur- 
passed all that the bards have sung in their immortal lays. Come then, oh, dearer, 
far dearer than ever to this constant heart, come to my arms! Let delay be banished. 
Let the veil of virgin bashfulness be laid aside. And let us repair together to the 
presence of your parents to ask an united blessing.” 

While Edwin thus poured forth the raptures of his heart, Imogen turned 
towards him a languid eye, full of soft and silent reproach. She retired from him 
with involuntary horror. “No, shepherd,” cried she, and waved her hand with 
graceful indignation. “Like you I approve the justice of the Gods in the banishment 
of Roderic. But I think that justice would have been more complete, had it in- 
cluded in its vindictive appearance the punishment of the base, degenerate Edwin. 
Unworthy Edwin, to how vile and earth born sentiments has your heart been con- 
scious! But go. Hence from my sight! The very spectacle of that form which I had 
learned to love is mildew and contagion to my eyes. Oh, Edwin, for your sake I will 
distrust every attractive form and every ingenuous appearance. The separation, 
my swain, is hard. The arts of Roderic came not near my soul, but your baseness 
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has fixed an indelible wound. But think not — cherish not the fond mistake — that 
I will ever forget your ungenerousness in the hour of my distress and forlornness, 
or receive that serpent to my heart again." 

As she pronounced these words, she hastened to fly from her imaginary enemy. 
Edwin detained her by a gentle violence. With much intreaty and a thousand soft 
blandishments, he wrung from her the story of her indignation. He related to her 
the tale of Madoc, and told her of the magic arts of his rival. He fully explained 
the scene of the pretended repentance of Roderic, and the seduction he had 
attempted to practise under the form of Edwin. As she listened to the wondrous 
story, Imogen trembled at the unknown dangers with which she had been en- 
vironed, and admired more than ever the omnipotence of that virtue which had 
been able to lead her safely through them all. The conviction she received of the 
rectitude and fidelity of Edwin was to her, like the calm breath of zephyr, which 
succeeds the tremendous storm upon the surface of the ocean; and like that 
sovereign balm, which the sage Druids pour into the wounds of the shepherd, 
and restore him at once to salubrity and vigour. The amiable pair repaired with 
speed, and arrived with the dawn of the sun to the cottage of Imogen. At the sight 
of them the venerable Edith reared her drooping, desponding head, and the 
cheeks of the hoary father were bedewed with the tears of transport. Such were the 
trials of our lovers, and of correspondent worth was the reward they received. 
Long did they dwell together in the vale of Clwyd, with that simplicity and 
attachment which no scenes but those of pastoral life can know. Their happiness 
was more sensible than that of the swains around them in that they had known a 
reverse of fortune. And their virtue was the purer and the more benevolent, in 
that they had passed through the fields of trial; and that only through the ordeal 
of temptation, and an approved fortitude, they had arrived to the unmixed felicity, 
and the uninterrupted enjoyment they at length possessed. 


THE END. 
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Front Matter 


New Officers 
Early in the summer, Edward С. Free- 
hafer, Director of the Library, an- 
nounced three major appointments by 
the Board of Trustees. John Mackenzie 
Cory, Chief of the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the Library since 1951, was 
appointed to the newly created position 
of Deputy Director. He will share with 
the Director — under the policy super- 
vision of the Board — the general 
рапа development, and executive 
irection of the Library’s services. Mrs 
Jean Orth Godfrey, Assistant Chief for 
the past six years, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr Cory as Chief of the Circula- 
tion Department. James Wood Hender- 
son, Assistant to the Director, was 
appointed Chief of the Reference De- 
partment to succeed Harald Ostvold, 
who had resigned to become Director 
of Libraries of the California Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr Cory is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, and of its 
library school; he also pursued further 
graduate work at the library school of 
the University of Chicago. Before com- 
ing to head the Circulation Department, 
Mr Cory had held many positions of 
responsibility, Associate Librarian of 
the University of California, Senior 
Public Library Specialist in the US 
Office of Education, Director of Librar- 
ies of the University of Alabama, and 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association. For several years 
he has been a member of the faculty at 
Columbia University School of Libr 
Service, teaching courses in library ad- 
ministration and advisory services. 

Mrs Godfrey is well prepared for her 
new position as Mr Cory’s successor. 
She is a graduate of St Lawrence Uni- 
versity and of Columbia University 
School of Library Service and has had a 
long career of service with the Library. 


It was only during World War II that 
she left to become a librarian in Army 
hospitals. During her years with the 
Library she has te a branch librar- 
ian, and the superintendent of the for- 
mer Extension Division. In 1954 she 
became Coordinator of tbe Manhattan 
branch system; and in 1957 Assistant 
Chief of the Circulation Department. 
Mr Henderson, the new Chief of the 
Reference Department, has been Assist- 
ant to the Director since 1959. He is a 
graduate of the University of Okla- 
homa, where he also received his MA 
in English, and remained as a faculty 
member and Assistant to the Dean. 
After the war Mr Henderson joined the 
Library staf, and by 1953 he had be- 
come Chief of the Acquisition Branch 
of the Preparation Division. Mr Hen- 
derson has received his graduate degree 
in librarianship from Columbia and the 
Master of Public Administration degree 
from New York University. He has 
spent a year as head of the Cataloging 
Section of the New York State Library, 
and is now editor of the New York 
Library Association Bulletin and a lec- 
turer at Pratt Institute Library School. 


Imogen Rediviva 


“A valuable present to the connoisseurs 
and the men of taste, and an agreeable 
addition to the innocent amusements of 
the less laborious classes of the polite 
world.” So William Godwin е аря 
his anonymous 1784 edition of Imogen: 
A Pastoral Romance, From the Ancient 
British, recently rescued from oblivion 
by Jack W. Marken. Now the polite 
modern reader may find innocent or 
ironic amusement in the trials and even- 
tual felicity of Edwin and his Imogen, 
in the Library’s new separate paper- 
bound edition (121 pages, $2.50). The 
text, the introduction by Prof Marken, 
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and the critical discussion of the novel 
by Martha Winburn England, Burton 
R. Pollin, and Irwin Primer, have been 
gathered together from the January to 
June Bulletins. We have taken the 
liberty of supplying ornaments between 
chapters from the pastoral woodcuts of 
William Blake, reproduced from the 
third edition (1821) of Thornton’s The 
Pastorals of Virgil. With this new edi- 
tion, we hope to repair a small but sig- 
nificant gap in the Godwin canon, and 
in the history of the English novel, that 
has lain open for almost two centuries. 


Other Recent Publications 


The printing of the supplement to 
Stravinsky and the Dance has also been 
completed this summer. Stravinsky and 
the Theatre: A Catalogue of Decor and 
Costume Designs for Stage Productions 
of his Works, 1910-1962 (57 pages, $2) 
is similar in format to its companion 
volume, well illustrated with thirty- 
seven black-and-white illustrations of 
the designs and of portraits of and by 
Stravinsky. The frontispiece is a brilliant 
color reproduction of Albert Gleizes’ 
cubist portrait of Stravinsky, provided 
through the courtesy of Mr Richard 5. 
Zeisler. The production of this catalogue 
was only possible through the generous 
cooperation of many individuals, artists, 
collectors, and institutions. The present 
volume contains an index to both vol- 
umes; its publication completes the 
presentation of material related to the 
exhibition “Stravinsky and the Dance,” 
held in May 1962 in honor of Igor Stra- 
vinsky’s 80th birthday, sponsored by the 
Committee for the Dance Collection. 
Another of the Library’s publications 
in series was also completed this sum- 
mer with the arrival of Richard Lewan- 
skis A Bibliography of Slavic Diction- 
aries, Volume III: Russian (xli, 400 
pages, $5.50), a full listing of the many 
Russian dictionaries, classified by sub- 
ject, and bilingual and multilingual 
Russian dictionaries in over a hundred 
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languages. The two other bibliographies 
of Slavic dictionaries are still available: 
Vol II (xvii, 366 pages, $5; see the June 
Bulletin); and Vol I, A Bibliography of 
Polish Dictionaries (1959; 63 pages, $2). 


Forthcoming 


Professor Warner G. Rice of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has written an in- 
troduction for our forthcoming volume 
of essays on the literature of travel 
reprinted from past Bulletins. Four of 
the essays were first presented at ses- 
sions of the English Institute at Colum- 
bia University. Full details will be 
announced next month. 

This autumn we are publishing the 


‘second volume in the Levy Series of 


publications of books based upon ma- 
terial in the Berg Collection. The Series 
was established in memory of Dr 
Albert A. Berg by his sister and her hus- 
band, Judge and Mrs Samuel D. Levy. 
The first volume, a collotype reproduc- 
tion of Dickens’ own annotated copy 
of his reading, Mrs. Gamp, appeared in 
1956 (xvii, 120 pages; cloth-bound, $6). 

The second volume will be Simon 
Wheeler, Detective, by Mark Twain. 
The novel has never been published. A 
burlesque of professional detective 
literature of the 1870s, it is incomplete 
but, with the notes Twain left for com- 
pleting it, runs to 565 manuscript pages. 
Simon Wheeler has its serious side, too, 
in its attack on the Southern tradition of 
the blood feud, an attack which Mark 
Twain was to renew more forcefully in 
his Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 

Simon Wheeler, Detective has been 
edited, with an introduction, by Frank- 
lin R. Rogers of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis. It is published with the 
kind ission of ihe Estate of Samuel 
L, Clemens and the University of Cali- 
fornia Press. The book is being printed 
by the Library’s Printing Office and will 
be bound in cloth to fit comfortably on 
the shelf beside Mrs. Gamp. It should 
be available in late November. 


An Analysis of Thoreau’s Cape Cod 


By MARTIN LEONARD Pops 


Hunter College 


ROM OCTOBER 9 1849 to October 15, Henry Thoreau, accompanied 

by William Ellery Channing, visited Cape Cod. From his experiences 
he wrote a kind of travel book, ten chapters of reminiscence and discovery, 
collectively called Cape Cod. We may assume that Thoreau wrote with some 
promptitude, for by February 1850 — a scant five months later — Emerson 
was already describing the book's local reputation: “. . . Concord people 
laughed till they cried, when it was read to them." ! Whether Thoreau wrote 
Cape Cod without benefit of previous notes, or whether he quarried it from 
his Journal is, at present, an unanswered and unanswerable question because 
the 1849 Journal has never béen ‘published, if, indeed, it is extant. At any 
rate, Thoreau unquestionably added to and probably amended his book after 
his return to the Cape in 1850, and he further amended it after his 1855 visit.* 
In the meantime, in the years following 1849, he was lecturing from the text 
itself. Emerson forwarded him an offer of ten dollars in cash plus expenses 
early in 1850 from the South Danvers Lyceum, an offer which Thoreau 
accepted.? We know too that, as he prepared the text for publication, he 
read his chapters at the Mechanic Institute in Bigelow on January 1 1851.4 
In November 1852 he sent one hundred pages, “a little less than half the 
whole,” in Thoreau’s words, to George W. Curtis of Putnam’s Monthly Mag- 
azine. Presumably the rest of the book was to follow or actually did follow. 
But Curtis did not publish Cape Cod in 1852, and he probably returned the 
manuscript to Thoreau. Then in 1855 Curtis decided to publish the book, and 
the first four chapters came off the press. But Curtis, who demanded editorial 
censorship, and Thoreau, who zealously guarded authorial prerogative, 
squabbled irreconcilably over a so-called “heretical” passage.* As happened 
before and would happen again, Thoreau withdrew his manuscript. The 
entire work was finally and posthumously published as a Christmas book in 
1864 (dated 1865) by Sophia Thoreau and William Ellery Channing acting 


1 Walter Harding and Carl Bode, The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau (New York 
1958) 255. 

2 Henry Seidel Canby, Thoreau (Boston 1939) 371. 

8 Harding and Bode 255. 

4 Harding and Bode 268. 

5 Canby 374. 
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jointly as his literary executors. Thoreau's fourth and last visit to the coast, 
which is recounted rather dryly in his Journal for 1857, did not affect Cape 
Cod at all. 


Thoreau's A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, like Melville's 
Mardi, is a digressive trying-out of the poet's mind. His Walden is, like Moby 
Dick, the author's moment of deep and instinctive consummation. Both 
masterpieces are quests for understanding, and both authors discover as 
they record. For Thoreau, the quest was nothing less than a desire "to front 
only the essential facts of life" and digest experience at that needle point 
where perception is passion. For Melville, the quest was equally and over- 
whelmingly significant: to authenticate or disprove the Transcendental intui- 
tion of Higher Reality. Each man succeeded only too well, for, in the moment 
of greatest discovery, he reached his inmost leaf. And, after that, what was 
there left to know and how much left to say? 

It turned out that for both men there was much left to say but little to 
discover: for them, beauty and intensity and wholeness would never coalesce 
again as they had before. Ultimately both became members of America's 
nineteenth-century artistic underground, seclusive individualists, like Emily 
Dickinson and the painters Albert Pinkham Ryder and Winslow Homer, and 
each took to talking to himself: Thoreau, in that enormous Journal; Melville, 
in those poems of private edition. But in the aftermath of their greatest 
triumphs, they persevered in public: Melville, metaphysically tormented, 
desperate for recognition, mentally exhausted, continued his quest with one 
of the bitterest books in American letters. But Pierre deals not so much with 
discovery as with its attendant horror, and, thereafter, Melville channeled 
his remaining energy into new directions. As for Thoreau, never one to covet 
Fame or prize Understanding, Thoreau continued, among other literary 
things, to revise Cape Cod, and, interestingly enough, it too records a quest, 
but one of such slight intensity that one hardly realizes it is there. But what 
can a man do after he has sucked out of life all its marrow? 

Thoreau's original reason for going to the Cape, as he tells us in the very 
first line of the book, was “to get a better view than I had yet had of the 
ocean. ... € But even as curiosity evolves into desire — not merely to see 
but "to associate with the ocean until it lost the pondlike look which it wears 
to a countryman" (p 177) — even then the very qualified nature of the 
quest renders it irredeemably minor. For if Thoreau really wanted to asso- 


9 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Vol 1v: Cape Cod and Miscellantes (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, Boston 1906) p З. АП page references within the text are to this edition. 
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ciate with ocean, all he had to do was what he never did: sail her. Instead, 
he did everything else: he patrolled her shores; interviewed her seaside resi- 
dents; ate a sea clam; examined her flora, fauna, and debris; and even claimed 
a wooden barrel by covering it with crossed sticks, symbolically identifying 
himself with beachcombing wreckers. Such behavior is rather strange from 
one who so well knew that true knowledge is never vicariously got. “To my 
astonishment,” we are told in Walden, “I was informed on leaving college 
that I had studied navigation! — why, if I had taken one turn down the 
harbor I should have known more about it.” When he wanted to learn about 
mountains, he went to the top of one; when he wanted to learn about woods, 
he walked in them three or four hours a day; but when he wanted to asso- 
ciate with ocean, he barely got his feet wet. Drawn to sea, Thoreau drew 
back: his ambivalent regard must be insisted upon. 

Why Thoreau feared the ocean is difficult to say, but perhaps that same 
annihilative absorption in consciousness which Ishmael experiences and 
which almost causes him to fall from his lookout tempted Thoreau too. And 
although, as Perry Miller points out, Thoreau did seek the condition of pure 
consciousness, in which he would become “а subjective, heavily laden 
thought, in the midst of an unknown and infinite sea,” " still, even as he was 
enticed by this prospect, like Ishmael again, he did not succumb to it com- 
pletely. Channing, of course, did. (^'I am universal; I have nothing to do 
with the particular and definite, " said William Ellery). But Thoreau, with 
Melville, knew that in the sea of consciousness, as in the sea herself, drown- 
ing men do drown. 

In any event, what we need not speculate upon is that our sophisticated 
traveller inland is an innocent on the coast; our putative questor for ocean, 
a self-admitted provincial. In describing a piece of seaweed, which he has 
never seen before, Thoreau begs the reader to “excuse my greenness,” “for 
I live by a river shore” (p 69). He is astounded that crystalline ocean water 
is salt not fresh (p 17); is amazed at the color of the “Purple Sea, an epithet 
which I should not before have accepted” (p 119); and is so “surprised at 
the power of the waves” that he finds it hard to “believe that the bones of 
many a shipwrecked man [are] buried in that pure sand” (p 18). And 
although he knows of the ocean’s destructiveness, still, as he views it from 
Cohasset, it looks to him like a lake (р 18); in fact, two days later he expresses 
“doubt whether the Atlantic itself would . . . not turn out to be but a small 
pond" (p 68). For he found it difficult "to look out over the ocean without 


тр Miller, Consciousness at Concord (Boston 1958) 35. The quoted words are Thoreau's. 
erry q 
8 Miller 25. 
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imagining land in the horizon" (p 65). But Thoreau, the percipient, was 
determined "to associate with the ocean until it lost its pondlike look" and 
to stay on the Cape with Channing until ^we [got] the sounding sea into us." 
On October 12, the journey now three days done, Thoreau first realizes the 
ocean's immensity; suddenly "it appeared to have no relation to the friendly 
land...” (p 123). Then on October 14 the quest ends. Standing on a hill 
outside of Provincetown, overlooking the ocean, "[we felt] the air was filled 
with dust like snow, and cutting sand which made the face tingle, and we 
saw what it must be to face it when the weather was drier, and, if possible, 
windier still. ..” (p 204). 
The wind blowed so hard from the northeast, that cold as it was, we 
resolved to see the breakers on the Atlantic side, whose din we had heard 


all the morning; so we kept the shore again northeast of Provincetown, 
and exposed ourselves to the full force of the piercing blast. (p 209) 


This was the stormiest sea that we witnessed. ... It was the ocean in 
a gale.... It was high tide when we reached the shore, and in one place, 
for a considerable distance, each wave dashed up so high that it was 
difficult to pass between it and the bank. (p 210) 


And then with typical understatement: “As we stood looking on this scene 
we were gradually convinced that fishing here and in a pond were not, in all 
respects, the same. . ." (p 211). Thus the climactic insight — that there is a 
difference in kind not degree between the Atlantic and Walden — slowly 
dawns upon Thoreau; his goal realized, he is, forthwith, ready to go home. 


Thoreau’s ambivalent regard for the sea is indicative, I think, of a larger 
aspect of his mind. Fishing at Walden he said: 


At length you slowly raise, pulling hand over hand, some horned pout 
squeaking and squirming to the upper air. It was very queer, especially 
in dark nights, when your thoughts had wandered to vast and cosmogonal 
themes in other spheres, to feel this faint jerk, which came to interrupt 
your dreams and link you to Nature again. It seemed as if I might next 
cast my line upward into the air, as well as downward into this element, 
which was scarcely more dense. Thus I caught two fishes as it were with 
one hook. 


А Transcendental observer with one ear to the material universe, Thoreau 
survives the sea of consciousness by catching two fishes with one hook, that 
is, by recognizing dualities; and this habit of mind not only informs Cape 
Cod with a series of pertinent oppositions but also — such is the impress of 
the author's mind — dictates the formal arrangement of the whole. 
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The foremost opposition in Cape Cod — more truly a dichotomy — is the 
observation of Nature as hieroglyph and #асї as this instance from chapter 
опе, “The Shipwreck,” indicates (p 6-7). 


I saw many marble feet and matted heads as the cloths were raised, and 
one livid, swollen, and mangled body of a drowned girl, — who probabl 
had intended to go out to service in some American family, — to whi 
some rags still adhered, with a string, half concealed by the flesh, about 
its swollen neck; the coiled-up wreck of a human hulk, gashed by the 
rocks or fishes, so that the bone and muscle were exposed, but quite 
bloodless, — merely red and white, — with wideopen and staring eyes, 
yet lustreless, deadlights; or like the cabin windows of a stranded vessel, 
filled with sand. 


Thoreau had the strength to create this brutally realistic scene because he 
knew that fact is also symbol, that although these people are shipwrecked 
on the American shore, they “were [also] cast upon some shore yet further 
west, toward which we are all tending, and which we shall reach at last, it 
may be through storm and darkness, as they did” (p 12-13). It is only 
through this kind of symbolization that Thoreau reconciles himself to 
Nature’s fury. Channing accused him of lack of sympathy with the ship- 
wrecked dead, but Thoreau, accepting the shipwreck as an unavoidable, 
natural phenomenon, declared that “Tf this was the law of Nature, why waste 
any time in pity and awe?” (p 11). For Thoreau knew that, as at Mt Ktaadn, 
there was “the presence of a force not bound [that is, not obligated] to be 
kind to man” at the Cape, and that destructive Nature, interpreted as fact, 
must be, from the human point of view, morally neuter. Thoreau could 
accept the neuter facade of Nature because, unlike Melville, he was sure of 
the moral face behind; it is this certitude which permits him to be as inten- 
tionally horrific as he is. As his eye is on the fact, his mind’s eye is simulta- 
neously on the symbol, concentrated on the All, beyond Man’s limited under- 
standing of what is really Evil and what Good. Such is Thoreau’s capacity 
for dialectical synthesis. 

But even if Nature on the Cape is, as Thoreau believes, “naked . . . inhu- 
manly sincere, wasting no thought on man, nibbling at the cliffy shore where 
gulls wheel amid the spray” (p 187), where generic Man is concerned, 


9 Joseph Wood Krutch, Henry David Thoreau (New York 1948) 209. Thoreau’s thought, says 
Krutch, operates between two poles: on the one hand is the “Emersonian assumption that Nature 
is a hieroglyph, an allegorical representation of the same truths which the human mind may 
intuit, and, on the other, a scientific rather than transcendental assumption that objective 

with nature modifles or corrects the too-ready conclusions drawn by humanly preju- 
diced intuitions of those who take it for granted that the hieroglyphs are part of their own 


language.” 
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Nature is impersonally compensative. Thoreau is not being any more soft- 
headed than Melville was when he concluded that not only the Maldive 
shark but little fishes too lay in an unlikely synthesis at the heart of things. 
"It is an ill-wind that blows nobody any good," writes Thoreau (p 116), 
and the phrase "ill-wind" is particularly appropriate in Cape Cod. For as 
indifferent Nature works against Man, she also works for him. The sea wrecks 
а ship, but it also dislodges sea-weed, a valuable commodity for the poor 
folk on the Cape. The sea can shift and even destroy the land, but it can 
also carve natural inlets for pleasant swimming. The sea shipwrecks a man, 
but, as Father Mapple would have agreed, it can shipwreck him into heaven. 
Unlike the dichotomy of fact and symbol, unified as it were, in a simul- 
taneous vision of both, the other oppositions in Cape Cod stay opposed: 
The Sea and the Land; the Sublime and the Beautiful; the Outdoors and the 
Indoors. Since Thoreau had difficulty in differentiating the concept of ocean 
from that of pond, it is only late in the book that he begins to oppose sea 
with land (p 123). 
Аз we looked off, and saw the water growing darker and darker and 
deeper and deeper the farther we looked, till it was awful to consider, 
and it appeared to have no relation to the friendly land, either as shore 
or bottom, — of what use is a bottom if it is out of sight, if it is two or three 
miles from the surface, and you are to be drowned so long before you 
get to it, though it were made of the same stuff with your native soil? — 
over that ocean where, as the Veda says, "there is nothing to give support, 
nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to,” I felt that I was a land animal. 


The man in a balloon even may commonly alight on the earth in a few 
moments, but the sailor's only hope is that he may reach the distant shore. 


We should note several Thoreauvian characteristics in this passage: first, his 
fear of the ominous sea as opposed to the friendly land, and, second, his 
total inability to understand the mariner's point of view. For, unlike Melville, 
Thoreau believed that the sea is meant to be travelled over to reach the other 
side, not to be enjoyed for its own sake. Indeed, on his return to Boston by 
steamer, he is most concerned with the land, the lighthouse, and the people, 
not the ocean. Finally, one notes his insistence on himself as a land animal. 
As Melville drew his strength and rejuvenation from water, so Thoreau drew 
them from contact with earth. He was the American Antaeus. 

Cognate, in general, with the division between the Sea and the Land is 
that between the Sublime and the Beautiful, respectively, and in Cape Cod 
the Sublime is associated with immensity and turbulence and the Beautiful 
with quietude. Thus, when a ship is wrecked, the ocean is said to be "grand 
and sublime" (p 18). A quiet sea, however, is "beautiful as a lake" ( p 18). 
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The weather on Monday morning, October 15, is “beautifully mild and calm” 
(p 217), and the air on a sunny day is “beautifully clear.” On a stormy day, 
however, the town of Dennis is “sublimely dreary” (p 27). But the most 
beautiful of all Cape sights, characteristically, is neither seascape nor air- 
scape but landscape (p 193). 


Notwithstanding the universal barrenness, and the contiguity of the des- 
ert, I never saw an autumnal landscape so beautifully painted as this was. 
It was like the richest rug imaginable spread over an uneven surface; no 
damask nor velvet, nor Tyrian dye or stuffs, nor the work of any loom, 
could ever match it. 


At the Cape, Thoreau experiences awe but once: “as we looked off, and 
saw the water growing darker and darker and deeper and deeper the farther 
we looked, till it was awful to consider . . .” — the rest of the passage is cited 
above — Thoreau experiences that kind of sublime chill with which he was 
not very sympathetic. And although, as he says in Walden, there is "some- 
thing true and sublime ...in eternity," he also says that "we are enabled 
to apprehend at all what is sublime and noble only by the perpetual instilling 
and drenching of the reality that surrounds us." Much more than Poe who 
found the indefinitely remote rapturously congenial; even more than Emer- 
son, despite his pans and firkins, Emerson who appreciated the distant stars 
because they afforded him "the perpetual presence of the sublime"; more 
than they, Thoreau preferred the spatially finite to the spatially infinite. And 
although he too “wandered to vast and cosmogonal themes in other spheres,” 
he could never thrive long in that realm of uninterpreted sensation. 

The final opposition in Cape Cod is between those chapters set, in the 
main, indoors (chapters two, five, eight) and those set, in the main, outdoors 
(chapters one, three and four, six and seven, nine). The unmistakeable 
atmosphere of the "indoor" chapters is one of warmth, humor, and geniality. 
For instance, Thoreau has this to say about his stagecoach companions in 
chapter two (p 23). 


I was struck by the pleasant equality which reigned among the stage 
company, and their broad and invulnerable good humor. They were what 
is called free and easy, and met one another to advantage, as men who 
had, at length, learned how to live. They appeared to know each other 
when they were strangers, they were so simple and downright. 


Chapter five, which is the funniest section of the book, is a human comedy 
in little. An old curmudgeon of an oysterman, one who has seen the world in 
his time and been his own man, is living, grudgingly, under what he calls “petti- 
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coat government." His wife of sixty-four years can do without strangers and 
can afford to lock their door when she sees Channing and Thoreau approach. 
But the old man cannot resist visitors: he has too many stories to tell and not 
enough people to tell them to. ^We were a rare haul for him," Thoreau 
attests. Nor was he just garrulous; he even imitated George Washington 
waving from a horse for his delighted audience. “Не was the merriest old 
man that we had ever seen." And he was probably the brusquest too, even 
brusquer than the prickly Henry David, who, for once, is not the browbeater 
but the browbeaten. "Didn't you ever hear of Concord of Revolutionary 
fame?" asks Thoreau of the old man. Thoreau has misinterpreted the oyster- 
man's last answer, and for the insouciance of the present question, the oyster- 
man retaliates, "Didn't I ever hear of Concord? Why I heard the guns fire 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. I am almost ninety; I am eighty-eight years old. 
I was fourteen at the time of the Concord fight — and where were you then?" 
The next day the old man makes Thoreau repeat all the names of the ponds 
in the vicinity to make sure that Henry has gotten them right. This is 
Thoreau, BA Harvard, learned in Greek and Latin, a reader of Hindu phil- 
osophy and sundry other things, incongruously repeating the language of 
an unlettered oysterman. 

If there is any slapstick in Thoreau, it is expressed right in this chapter. 
Thoreau has eaten a clam, guaranteed to “КШ a cat." At first he suffers no 
ill-effects and rather prides himself on his tough constitution. But shortly 
thereafter, as pride goeth before the fall, he begins to feel its potency. The 
oysterman blandly suggests that it is all Thoreau's imagination, but whether 
it is or no, Thoreau is momentarily disabled, and the oysterman — perhaps, 
even the reader — has a good laugh at our innocent's discomfiture. And it is a 
laugh particularly rewarding because it is at the expense of one who, in so- 
ciety, never lets his measure be taken. Small wonder the Concordians 
"laughed till they cried, when [this chapter, at least] was read to them." 

In chapter eight, the third chapter which takes place mostly indoors, Thor- 
eau meets the lighthouse keeper, a man he says, "of singular patience and intel- 
ligence, who when our queries struck him, rang as clear as a bell in response" 
(p 175). However, the indoor atmosphere means more to Thoreau than 
the friendliness and helpfulness of individuals. It also means security from 
the elements in a way that the Walden hut never did or had to. From his bed 
Thoreau can reflect on those sailors who must, in precaution, spend part of 
their evenings watching the beams emitted from the very lighthouse he 
sleeps snugly in. Or from his cozy bed he can hear the “wind howl around 
the house,” rattling the storm shutters, but not at all chilling him. 
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The atmosphere outside contrasts sharply with these warm, cheerful, 
secure interiors. The weather is generally bleak, rainy, or cold, although the 
sun occasionally shines and the sea gleams. The soil is almost barren, produc- 
ing dwarfed trees and what one resident calls “poverty grass” because it is 
so poor. At Truro the soil gives way to sand, sterile and shifting. As for the 
sea, it is the “grand fact” of Cape existence, and one need not document its 
inhuman fury farther than I have already done to illustrate its perennial 
threat to life and property. 

Now this arrangement of indoor and outdoor chapters provides Cape Cod 
with structure and organization. In chapter one Thoreau is outdoors at 
Cohasset, both on the shore and later in the water. In chapter two he is 
indoors, travelling from Bridgeport to Orleans by rail and stagecoach, while 
in chapters three and four he is outdoors again, afoot, on his way from Orleans 
to the oysterman’s house. Chapter five finds Thoreau indoors once more at 
the house, while in chapters six and seven he is outdoors, sauntering to the 
Highland Lighthouse. In chapter eight, he is, for the most part, within the 
Lighthouse, while in chapter nine he is back on the beach, on his way to 
Provincetown. (Chapter ten is something of an anti-climactic epilogue, in 
which Thoreau, having accomplished his purpose, recounts early New Eng- 
land history, describes Provincetown and its environs, and the steamer trip 
back to Boston.) 10 

Certain evidence suggests that this patterning is not accidental. First, the 
very peculiar intricacy of the pattern itself argues deliberation. Second, 
Thoreau elsewhere in Cape Cod specifically arranges his text for his own 
purposes (almost as if he were a novelist): he delays the resolution of his 
quest for ocean until the last chapter before the quasi-epilogue in order to 
instill and maintain dramatic suspense. Third, the author uses patterns of 
similarly, if not identically, rhythmical effect in A Week and Walden, 
which, taken in toto, suggest a predisposition toward literary form of a cer- 
tain type. Fourth, and most important, the nature of the alternating pattern 
directly emerges from, and is an expression of, the dualizing tendency of 


10 Sherman Paul perceives a similar, but more informal, pattern in Cape Cod. See The Shores 
of America (Urbana 1958) 384 n 112: “The organization of the book was such that the reader 
was periodically reintroduced to the sea out of a lull. Two chapters of human interest, for 
example, come between the shipwreck and Thoreau’s first walk on the beach; a chapter on the 
Wellfleet oysterman prepared for the next major description of the sea, as did the chapter on 
Highland Light for the last.” 

11 For evidence of cyclical form in A Week see Joseph J. Moldenhauer, “Images of Circularity 
in Thoreau’s Prose,” Texas Studies in Literature and Language 1 (Summer 1959) 262-263. For 


such form in Walden see, among others, F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York 
1941) 169-170. 
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Thoreau’s intellect. Form, then, is not so much imposed from without as it 
is impressed from within. In a word, it is organic. 

But the shape of content (as well as form) also develops through a cyclic 
rhythm: for as the pattern of the first nine chapters is a perpetuating cycle 
of two outdoor chapters between each indoor one, so does the journey itself 
move cyclically from Boston, around the Cape to Provincetown and back to 
Boston again. Unfortunately, however, and unlike Walden where the pat- 
terns and rhythms of form are fused with those of content, in Cape Cod 
they remain unfused, each existing separately in a state of semi-abstraction. 

This is not to say, of course, that Cape Cod is without merit; indeed, there 
are many individually good things in it. Thoreau's descriptively poetic 
power, for instance, suffers no diminution in such similes as "the stripe of 
barnacles . . ” ^... lay along the seams of a rock like buttons on a waist- 
coat" (p 16-17); or “windmills looked . . . slightly locomotive, like huge 
wounded birds . . ." (p 34). For examples of Thoreau's humor, one may 
choose from a rich selection of puns, word-plays, "situation comedy" as 
at the oysterman’s, jokes, wit and irony, satire, and slapstick —to suit one's 
taste. There is no diminution here either. For character analysis, Thor- 
eau offers the Wellfleet oysterman, and, through the merest of detail, the 
book's forgotten man, William Ellery Channing, who is never mentioned 
by name. There are, in fact, only five meaningful allusions to Channing in 
the entire book, but, taken together, they limn Thoreau’s foil nicely. It is 
Channing who can neither share nor understand Thoreau's attitude toward 
the shipwreck and who is fooled by his friend's outspoken honesty, confusing 
it with callousness. But it is not very hard to fool Channing. "Rambling on 
the bars at low tide," Thoreau begins, "I cheated my companion by holding 
up round shells between my fingers, whereupon he quickly stripped and 
came off to me," thinking that they were coins of silver. For Thoreau had 
actually found one silver louis that day. But the best instance of Channing's 
obtuseness and excessive Transcendental credulity in Cape Cod. is when 
Thoreau speaks of the oysterman's son, a mentally unsound man, as "the 
fool,” and Channing calls him “the wizard.” 

Thus even if Cape Cod is not a neglected masterpiece, it does have recom- 
mendable virtues. What it does not have would have made it another Walden: 
a beauty throughout (not of sporadic instances); an economy (not a mass 
of too lengthy historical interpolations ); an intensity (a sense of experiment- 
ing with life, with happiness resting on the outcome); and a wholeness (a 
fusion of fact and form, managed with vision and vigor). 


Note оп a Literary Curiosity 


By СЕОАСЕ BRANDON SAUL 
University of Connecticut 


EUMAS O'BRIEN, a Cork sculptor-dramatist born in 1880 and even- 
S tually a migrant to America, followed his collection of five one-act plays 
(Duty, and Other Irish Comedies) with a rare volume of twenty pieces that 
has to date unfortunately escaped reissue. The Whale and the Grasshopper / 
And Other Fables (Boston: Little, Brown 1916) presents the exchanges of 
the married Padna Dan (a grandfather) and his bachelor friend Micus Pat; 
the results are fabulae only in the sense of being invented narratives, and 
moralizations are by no means confined to conclusions. Throughout, the two 
speakers are constrained to act on Райпаз philosophy: “whether we mean 
what we say or not, we must keep talking.” Indeed, generally the fictions — 
often little more than extended anecdotes — appear as outgrowths, or 
illustrations, of the friends’ conversation, in which wisdom is suggested as 
discoverable in whatever runs counter to the generally accepted, though 
worth little enough in itself. 

What we find here is not the art of the craftily tailored short story, but 
something whose hearth is a door or two away. Situations are invented as an 
excuse for provoking apothegms, usually humorous or satiric. Transitions 
between paragraphs are sometimes non-existent. Much of the dialogue seems 
to occur for the sake of riddling or of enunciating pseudo-maxims out of 
“contrary reasoning,” as when cannibalism is defended by one character's 
arguing “any true philosopher must know that ’tis better that we should eat 
each other than that the worms should eat us”; sometimes it suggests the set 
lines of stage repartee and introduces topics of only strained relation to each 
other, so that the narrative frame becomes rickety and the story line degen- 
erates into nothing but aphoristic exchange garnished by comment. But 
there is also flavorsome idiom (cp. “no more than a crow could find his grand- 
mother”) — and there are times (as in “The Dilemma of Matty the Goat” 
and the dialogue between a pig and a hen in “Ham and Eggs”) when 
O'Brien's mind suggests something of the bounce of James Stephens’, though 
of course Stephens is a much subtler commentator and a poet whose pes- 
simism flares out into an angry pity O’Brien does not show. 

Women — particularly wives (^. . . every man is entitled to his own opin- 
ion until he gets married," says Johnny Moonlight in "Peace and War"), 
Boston (where, according to “Matty the Goat,” a penniless man could live 
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comfortably “if he was lucky enough to be a dethroned monarch . . . or the 
inventor of a new religion"), bishops, suffragettes, schoolmasters, the British 
Empire, Oliver Cromwell: none here escapes the amused eyebrow or the 
satiric dig of a nimble mind. But that mind, however much it delight in — 
and delight the reader by — crazy gab loosened by an equally crazy imagi- 
nation: however wrily it may agree with the salmon who tells Padna that 
“Honesty is like the gift of silence among women, — it only exists . . . after 
death” and who quotes a fairy as having said, “Things are never so bad that 
a woman can't make them worse”: however it may approve a “King of Spain” 
who defines an optimist as “a pessimist who has acquired the art of self- 
deception”: however sardonically it may accept man’s well-publicized inhu- 
manity to man, assuming “ ‘we would all be decent if our decency wouldn't 
interfere with our happiness’ ”: that mind can still (in “The Linnet with the 
Crown of Gold”) find “hope for the world” so long as some people prefer 
beauty and honor to money and fame. 





Contributions to a Finding List of 
Eighteenth-Century British Periodicals 


By Nancy LEE МЕРЕ 
Temple University 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY British periodicals have received an increas- 
ing amount of attention in the past few decades. Students now are 
interested in the journals which flourished simultaneously with the better 
known Spectator, Grub-Street Journal, Gentleman's Magazine, and Rambler. 
Yet we are gravely handicapped in studying them by the lack of adequate 
bibliographic tools. If we wish to see a particular periodical published after 
1789, we can turn to William S. Ward’s Index and Finding List of British 
Serials, 1789-1832, where its location is listed if it is extant today. But if the 
periodical was published prior to 1789, we can only try to trace it by looking 
in Crane and Kaye's Census of British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1620- 
1800, the Union List of Serials, and the British Union Catalogue of Period- 
icals.! However, the Census, published in 1927, is entirely inadequate today; 
ULS is likewise out of date; and BUCP does not cover the holdings of Amer- 
ican libraries. 

And if we are interested not just in particular titles, which can possibly 
be traced through these sources, the lack of bibliographic tools becomes even 
more apparent. Where can we find out just what periodicals were published 
in the eighteenth century and how many of them there were? The Census 
is of some help, but is not sufficient. While the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature? also gives long lists of periodicals, they are neither 
conveniently arranged nor definitive, and CBEL does not attempt to cite 
their locations. The thousands of pages of ULS and BUCP, alphabetically 
arranged, are of no help for determining how many and which journals 
appeared in the eighteenth century. Of value, but only in its particular field, 
is the recently published Bibliography of British Dramatic Periodicals, which 


1 William S. Ward, Index and Finding List of Serials Published in the British Isles, 1789-1832 
(Lexington, University of Kentucky Press 1053). R. S. Crane and F. B. Kaye, A Census of 
British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1620-1800 (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press 1927). Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and Canada, ed Winifred 
Gregory, 2nd edition (New York; Н. W. Wilson Co 1943); Ist (1945); 2nd supp (1953); 
British Union Catalogue of Periodicals, ed James D. Stewart et al (London Butterworth Scien- 
tifio Publications 1955-1958) x-rv. 


2 Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, ed F. W. Bateson (New York, Macmillan Co 
1941) п 656-739. 
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in its first two pages gives the runs and the locations of 30 journals from 1720 
through 1800.3 

In examining eighteenth-century British periodicals in several American 
libraries, I have happened upon twenty-five journals published prior to 1789 
which are not listed in the Census.* Twelve of these are also not recorded in 
CBEL, ULS, or BUCP; thirteen others are recorded in only one of these 
three sources. I am quite certain that if my own studies turned up this many 
unrecorded periodicals, more must be concealed in the rare book collections 
of other libraries. Until their whereabouts are recorded, they are “lost 
literature.” | 

Thus for those who wish to explore this portion of British literature, the 
lack of sufficient indexes presents great difficulty. Some dedicated scholar 
should present us with a finding list for the earlier eighteenth century to 
replace the work begun by Crane and Kaye. A definitive index, similar to 
Ward's for the Romantic period, needs to be compiled. 

Until this definitive index appears, those studying the y opu peu 
periodical literature may find it interesting to know of the existence and 
location of the following journals. 


"Athenian Spy: or A Packet for the Virtuosi of Great-Britain. By the whole 
Athenian Society, the several Members of it being all Engag'd in this Curious 
Search after Rarities. NOTE, This Athenian Spy will be Publisrd every MONTH 
(or as often as he has such Secrets or Thoughts as are wholly New, to impart to 
the World)...." London: S. Popping, 1720. Nos 1-6. Several items are signed 
“John Dunton, a member of the Society.” 
- Yale. 


“Cabinet for Wit: or, an Infallible Recipe to cure Stupidity. By Timothy Sharpe, 
Esq;. To be continued Occasionally.” London: A. More, 1751. No 1. A poetry 
miscellany. 

Yale. 


"Censor . . . containing variety of curious matters, proper to be read by all persons 
who have attended the Haymarket or the Piazza...By Stephanus Scriblerus, 
Brother to Martinus... To be continued occasionally." No 1 (1755). 

Harvard. 


“Clonmel Gazette.” т (October 1781 — December 1787). 
Library of Congress. 


3 Carl J. Stratman, A Bibliography of British Dramatic Periodicals 1720-1960 (New York, 
The New York Public Library 1962). 


* The research for this study was financed by a Fellowship of the American Association of 
University Women. 
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“Compendious Library; ог, literary journal revived. Ву У. Desvoeux, Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord George Sackville’s Regiment.” Dublin: S. Powell. Nos 1-3, 
printed every other month (November 1751 – April 1752). Succeeds Literary 
Journal (Census No 375), 1744-1749, by Rev. Droz. A review of contemporary 
publications, not literary in its interests. Listed only by CBEL, which erroneously 
indicates that it ceased publication in February 1752. 

Library Company of Philadelphia. 
“Court Mercury.” 1739. 

Harvard. 


“Court Miscellany in prose and verse... То be continued occasionally.” Nos 1-2 
(1719). Printed for E. Curll, pue edited by Richard Curll. Contains pieces by 
Pope and Prior. Listed only by BUCP, which lists only No 1. 

Harvard. 


"Dublin Magazine: or, the Gentleman's new miscellany." Dublin, 1733. Listed 
only by BUCP. 
Harvard. 


"English Magazine containing many curious subjects for the year 1778. Hamburg. 
Printed by Herold's Widow." D. C. Eckermann, 1779. A small miscellany of essays 
and poetry. Listed only by BUCP. 

Yale. 
"Essays, for the month of. ... To be continued monthly. By a Society of Gentle- 
men." London: J. Roberts. Nos 1-2 (December 1716 – January 1717). Listed only 
by ULS. 

No 1, Harvard, Yale, and Columbia. No 2, Yale. 


“Idler.” London: J. Baker. Nos 1, 4-5 (June 23, July 14-28 1714). 
Yale. 


“Interviews in the Realms of Death: or, Dialogues of the Dead... To be contin- 
ued Monthly. Written originally in High Dutch." The original may have been 
"Gesprache aus dem Reiche der Todten" by David Fassman (Leipzig, 1718-1739), 
16 vol. Began in 1718. Nos 1-3 printed together by W. Hunter in 1721(?). 
Yale. 
"Lilliputian Magazine; or, The young gentleman and lady's golden library." Lon- 
don: T. Carnan and F. Newbery. 1 (1777). See: Richard Botting, "Christopher 
Smart and the Lilliputian Magazine," ELH 1x (1942) 286-287. 
Harvard. 
"Literary Register." January - March 1747. 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 
"Lives and characters of the most illustrious persons, British and foreign, who 
died in the уеаг.... By John Le Neve.” London. 1712-1714. Listed only by BUCP. 
Columbia. 
"London Farthing-Post.” London, T. Mouleson. Friday, February 23, 1739. A 


single sheet Tyri with no issue number; it says "to be continued." Listed 
only by BUCP, w. indicates only the issue of December 18 1738. 
Yale. 
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"Medley, in 18 numbers. Published for the benefit of a private charity." London: 
J. Williams, 1766. Listed only by BUCP. 
University of Wisconsin. 


"Mercurius librarius." Easter Term Catalogue, 1711. Editor, Edward Arber, 
Vol ш. Only BUCP lists it as a periodical, but it clearly should be among these 
listings. 

"Mountebank. By Democritus Sindercombe of Moor-Fields. To be continued 
weekly. London: T. Edlin. Nos 1-2, 6-7 (January 5-12, February 9-18 1732). A 
single sheet essay. Nos 6-7 are written "By Pickle-Herring, Assistant to Doctor 
Sindercombe." Listed only by BUCP, which indicates a longer run of Nos 1-9 ( Jan- 
чагу 5 — March 1 1732). 

Yale. 


"New Foundling Hospital for Wit. Being a collection of several curious pieces in 
verse and prose. Written Бу... eminent persons." London: J. Almon. тут (1768- 
1772). 

Yale. 


"Patricks Purgatory: or, a fragment shall be saved. To be continued weekly." 
Dublin. Nos 1-5 (1753). A Ее Irish allegory (of the Tale of a Tub variety) 
divided into 5 chapters, each printed separately. 

Yale. 


“Robin’s Panegyrick. Or the Norfolk Miscellany.” London: T. Tims. Nos 1-2. 
No 1 is not dated; No 2 is dated 1731. Political in interest, it primarily reprints 
speeches. Listed only by ULS, which gives the dates as 1729-31. 

Yale. 


"Royal Chronicle and the British evening post." No 1 (January 15 1762). Listed 
only in ULS. 

Library of Congress. 
“Theatrical Magazine." No 3 (January 1777), and other issues in 1778-1779. Listed 
only by ULS. 

Folger Shakespeare Library. 
“Whimsical Repository.” 1774. 

Yale. 


Malone as Editor of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


By Hton LANDRY 
University of California, Davis 


DMUND MALONE (1741-1812) is justly regarded as one of the 
E greatest English scholars! mainly because of his careful editing of 
Shakespeare's works. His reputation as a Shakespearean scholar rests not 
only on his efforts to attain a “genuine text” of the plays by “laborious colla- 
tion,” ? his learned and accurate annotations, and his pioneering attempt to 
establish the chronology of the plays; * it also rests on his achievement in 
restoring the non-dramatic works to the Shakespearean canon and giving 
us the first critical text of the Sonnets and other poems, and the first pub- 
lished commentary upon them.* In some respects his edition of the Sonnets 
has been even more important and influential than his edition of the plays, 
as the comments of the late Professor Rollins may suggest: 


His effect on the text [of the Sonnets] was immense: for the majority of 
editors before 1864 he left little to do except . . . [to change slightly the 
punctuation and spelling]. No nineteenth-century or twentieth-century 
editor has done textual work at all comparable in importance to 
Malones; few have surpassed him as an annotator; and dozens have 
taken credit for details borrowed from him without acknowledgment. . . . 
He will be praised of ages yet to come.5 


Such an encomium from the chief modern authority on Shakespeare's poems 
hardly needs to be seconded and scarcely can be exceeded; however, it may 


1 According to David Nichol Smith's Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford 1928), 
Malone “remains the greatest of all our Shakespearian scholars” (p 56). Some ten years later 
Smith asserts that Malone’s good friend Thomas Tyrwhitt (1730-1788) was the "ablest" scholar 
of the late eighteenth century: "Edmund Malone,” The Huntington Library Quarterly ш 
(1939-40) 24, hereafter cited as Smith. 

2 Malone’s words from a letter to Bishop Thomas Percy (1729-1811) dated October 1793. The 
Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Edmund Malone, ed A. Tillotson (Baton Rouge 1944) 65, 
hereafter cited as С е. 

8 The “Attempt to Ascertain the Order in which the Plays attributed to Shak Were 
Written” is Malone’s contribution to George Steevens’ second edition of the pla (1718). See 
Smith 30, and Sir James Prior, Life of Edmond Malone (London 1800) ds, hereafter cited 
as Life. 

* Supplement to the Edition of S e's Plays Published іп 1778 by Samuel Johnson and 
George Steevens (2 vols, London 1780). Smith 30, and Life 67. Malone's Supplement and three 
earlier editions of the Sonnets based on (or reproduced from) the first edition of 1609 (9), 
Lintott's A Collection of Poems, In Two Volumes; Being all the Miscellantes of Mr. William 
Shakespeare . . . (1711), Steevens' reprint of Q in Twenty of the Plays of Shakespeare (1766), 
and the "Capell MS" (preface dated 1766), are discussed in A New Varlorum Edition of 
Shakespeare: The Sonnets, ed Н. E. Rollins (2 vols, Philadelphia 1944) п 36-39, hereafter 
cited as Variorum. 

5 Variorum n 39. 
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be tested and perhaps qualified by examination of typical specimens of 


_Malone’s editorial work. All my examples will be taken from the Third Vari- 


orum Shakespeare of 1821 — an edition also known as Boswell’s Malone, 
since it was completed by the younger Boswell after Malone's death.® 

` Malone’s first note on the Sonnets is a devastating reply to one written by 
Steevens. After referring to Shakespeare's "miserable conceits" and assert- 
ing that the last line of Sonnet 1 is corrupt, Steevens says: “Т read (piteous 
constraint, to read such stuff at alll) *. . . be thy grave and thee.’ i.e. be at 
once thyself, and thy grave. The letters that form the two words [“e” and “y”] 
were probably transposed" (p 226). Malone's rejoinder to this piece of 


. obtuse meddling is a lucid defense and interpretation of the Quarto " text: 


I do not believe there is any corruption in the text. Mankind being daily 
thinned by thé grave, the world could not subsist if the places of those 
who are taken off by death were not filled up by the birtli of children. 
Hence Shakespeare considers the -propagation of the species as the 
world's due, as a right to which it is entitled. . . . The sentiment . . . is 
quaintly expressed; but the obscurity arises chiefly, I think, from the 
awkward collocation of the words for the sake of rhyme. The meaning 
seems to me to be this. — ‘Pity the world, which is daily depopulated b 
the grave, and beget children, in order to supply the loss; or, . . . acknowl- 
edge, that as a glutton swallows and consumes more than is sufficient for 
his own Me so you... thus “living and dying in single blessedness," 
consume and destroy the world's due: . . . 1. by thy death; 2. by thy dying 
childless. (p 226) 


These comments exemplify two of the qualities that served him well in his 
main tasks as an editor: the conservatism that guided his establishment of 
the text, and the common sense that he brought to its interpretation. In his 
textual criticism he generally observed a principle too often forgotten by 
Steevens and other Shakespearean editors of the eighteenth century — that 
“meddling with the text and mending it by fanciful conjectures . . . , unless 
in cases of extremity, is always very dangerous." ? 

Nevertheless, Malone did not hesitate to emend the text of the Quarto 
whenever he felt is was necessary. The result is a critical text which is excellent 
in comparison with those of many editions, yet one which cannot withstand 
9 The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, ed James Boswell (21 vols, London 1821). 
The Sonnets are in vol xx, hereafter cited by page number КЕТА This edition embodies Malone’s 


final corrections and last thoughts on the Sonnets and gen agrees with Malone’s edition of 
1790. Most of the notes are by Malone and Steevens, with others by C[apell] and Boswell. 
7 Throughout nie poper “Quarto” refers to the first edition, Shake-speares Sonnets (London 
1609). I have us e Variorum text of the Quarto and the facsimile of the British Museum 
(Grenville 11181) printed at the end of Samuel Butler's Shakespeare's Sonnets Recon- 
ed (London 1927). 
8 Malone' letter of October 1793. Correspondence 65. 
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rigorous examination; for of sixty significant emendations, only about half 
are necessary or defensible.? Of the poor and unnecessary changes, some are 
adopted by many editors; others are so conspicuously bad that they appeal 
to very few. For example, in Sonnet 15, line 3, Malone reads "state" for 
"stage" of the Quarto, "That this huge state presenteth nought but shows," 
an emendation found in only three or four minor editions. However, many 
accept his unnecessary change of “Һе” to "she" in Sonnet 41, line 8, mainly 
because they agree with his explanation: "The quarto reads: — till he have 
prevail'd. But the lady, and not the man, being in this case supposed the 
wooer, the poet without doubt wrote: © — till she have prevail’d.’ The emen- 
dation was proposed to me by Mr. Tyrwhitt” (р 265). But these same editors 
almost unanimously reject his misguided substitution of “sweet” for “seat” 
in line 9 of the same Sonnet. Malone’s argument from “context,” weakened 
rather than supported by a string of irrelevant examples, is easily turned 
against him by Boswell: “Mr. Boaden is of opinion that the context shews 


the original word to be right. Iago, as he observes, uses the word seat with 


the same meaning” (p 266). hi 

Occasionally Malone seems to suffer from editorial overconfidence, as 
when he remarks of Sonnet 58, line 11, "The quarto reads: — To what you 
will. — There can, I think, be no doubt that to was a misprint” (p 278). 
Unfortunately, there can be no doubt that Malone's reading "do," which has 
led at least a dozen editors astray, violates the idiom and punctuation of the 
Quarto.” At other times, as emendations of Sonnets 110, 127, and 129 indi- 


9 What one considers a n emendation depends on the number of "misprints" one finds 
in the Quarto. For a good brief Misco of this matter and a tabulation of "misprints" (apart 
from punctuation), see Variorum x 11—16, especially E 14—16 where the number of errors is 
properly reduced to a minimum. Since I discuss seven Malone's more notable textual mistakes 
rm da essay, I will list only about 25 poor or unnecessary emendations here: 4.14 thy for Q th', 
6.3 phial for Q cial, 11.11 thee for Q the, 11.14 nor for Q not, 16.7 you for Q your, 25.9 fight 
for Q worth, 30.8 the for Q th’, 31.8 thee for Q there, 32.10-14 in italics for Q roman, 34.13 
sheds for Q sheeds, 37.7 thy for Q their, 39.12 doth for Q dost, 40.7 thyself for Q this selfe, 
54.14 fade for Q vade (different words and senses), 54.14 my for Q ру, 61.8 tenour for Q tenure, 
69.14 solve for Q solye (soyle a better emendation), 80.11 wreck'd for Q wrackt, 84.1 most? 
for Q most, (greatly changes sense), 85.5 others for О other, 86.13 fld for Q fid (= filled), 
100.9 restice for Q resty, 108.12 skill for Q still, 108.3 пеш... new for О пеш... now, 112.14 
they are for Q y'are, 119.14 Ш for Q ills, 123.11 do for Q doth, 125.4 prove for Q proves. 
10 Without going into the complex and controversial matter of Shakespearean punctuation, I 
think it is safe to say that since the punctuation of Q is either inconsistent or not always intelligi- 
ble, one must decide each case on its own merits. At any rate, we are becoming more and more 
reluctant to agree with Johnson and other early editors of Shakespeare that the punctuation is 
“wholly” in editor’s “power.” A recent careful study of Q provides some evidence for a 
of sorts: Albert H. Carter, “The Punctuation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets of 1609,” Joseph 
Quincy Adams Memorial Studies, ed J. С. McManaway and others (Washington, D. C. 1948) 
409—498. See also Charles C. Fries, "Shakespearian Punctuation,” in Studies in Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Donne (New York 1925) 67-86; and Walter J. Ong, "Historial Backgrounds of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Punctuation Theory,” PMLA rix (1944) 349—300. 
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cate, failures of interpretation are responsible for textual mistakes. Finding 
the ninth line of Sonnet 110 “unintelligible,” he renders it even less intelligi- 
ble by adopting “save” for “have,” a “conjectural reading suggested by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt” (p 323): “Now all is done, save what shall have no end.” In Sonnet 
127 he resists a temptation to which many have succumbed, to make unwar- 
ranted changes in line 9 or line 10, but emends “bower” to “hour” in line 7. 
Finally, like almost every editor of the Sonnets, he distorts the ninth line 
of Sonnet 129 by changing “Made in pursuit and in possession so” to “Mad 
in pursuit. . . .” This “improvement” is entirely unnecessary for it has little 
or no effect on the sense and only flattens the line by depriving it of an 
active verb. "Made" of the Quarto derives from "make" in the preceding line, 
while "so," representing a word previously used, stands for ^mad"; hence the 
original line is equivalent to "Made mad in pursuit and in possession." 

To offset Malone's textual errors there are his many valuable corrections 
of the Quarto. One of the commonest misprints in this volume, "their" in 
place of “thy,” occurs more than a dozen times.™ Since the text of Edward 
Capell, who often anticipates Malone's emendations, remained in manu- 
script, Malones is the first printed edition to correct this mistake regularly. 
When it first appears, in Sonnet 26, line 12, he makes the necessary change 
from "their" to "thy sweet respect" and gives the correct explanation for the 
frequency of this blunder: "The same mistake has several times happened 
in these Sonnets, owing probably to abbreviations having been formerly 
used for the words their and thy, [ y", y'] so nearly resembling each other as 
not to be easily distinguished. I have observed the same error in some of the 
old English plays" (p 249). Two further examples must suffice to represent 
Malone's useful emendations. In Sonnet 34 he makes the necessary change 
from "loss" to "cross" at the end of line 12 and cites relevant contexts to sup- 
port his correction: “The old copy, by a manifest error of the press, reads 
loss here, as well as in the corresponding line [10]. The word now substi- 
tuted is used by our author (in the sense required here) in the 42d Sonnet: 
‘And both for my sake lay on me this cross.’ Again, in As You Like It [II iv 
12-13] ‘If I should bear you, I should bear no cross ” (p 258-259). And as 
he carefully points out, the context also justifies his emendation "dully" in 
Sonnet 50, line 6: "The quarto reads — Plods duly on. The context supports 
the reading that I have substituted. So, in the next Sonnet, where the same 
thought is pursued: "Thus can my love excuse the slow offence / Of my dull 
bearer " (p 271). 


11 According to most editors, the Q error of “their” for * "thy" occurs fifteen times, but in at 
least two or three instances "their" may well be the correct reading. 
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Although Rollins claimed that “few have surpassed him as an annotator,” 
and Nichol Smith asserted that in “illustration of the text . . . , the severest 
test of scholarship . . . , Malone has not been surpassed,” " it is precisely as a 
critical commentator on the Sonnets that Malone is at his worst. If by “illus- 
tration” of the text one means the citation of “parallel” passages, rather than 
the elucidation of meaning, then Malone is clearly unrivalled as an “illus- 
trator.” His intimate knowledge of Shakespeare’s works prevents him from 
overlooking any passages which obviously resemble the Sonnets in word, 
phrase, image, or idea; but too many of them are presented simply as par- 
allels, as mere accumulations of what is more or less similar. Cases in point 
are notes on Sonnets 26 and 51 (p 248, 272), each of which quotes four 
passages from the plays.!? Of course, to be perfectly fair, one must take into 
account Malone’s general statement of intention regarding such annota- 
tions: "Many of the thoughts that occur in his [Shakespeare's] dramatick 
productions, are found here likewise; as may appear from the numerous 
parallels that have been cited from his dramas, chiefly for the purpose of 
authenticating these poems” (p 360). One must admit also that certain 
parallels do have interpretive value even though Malone refuses to make it 
explicit, partly because of his love for the unadorned “fact” and his striving 
for objectivity. Nevertheless, it is maddening to find him ignoring parts of 
Sonnets that cry out for explanation and yet illustrating others that present 
few problems. 

Perhaps the best way to make clear Malone’s limitations as a critical 
annotator is to look at his comments on a Sonnet that offers some difficulties 
— say Sonnet 16. First comes a note on “maiden gardens, yet unset” (line 
6) quoting two lines of A Lovers Complaint which have “the same allu- 
sion”; second, a defense of his reading “bear you living flowers” (line 7) in 
the form of an assertion that “your living flowers” of the Quarto is an “appar- 
ent error of the press” (p 238). The first note is not very useful; the second 
is quite wrong since the emendation is unnecessary. His third note, a help- 
ful gloss on the word “counterfeit” (line 8), cites supporting passages from 
Greene and The Merchant of Venice. In the fourth, after complaining that 
“lines of life” is obscure and giving a bad conjecture “lives of life: i.e. chil- 
dren,” he quotes an anonymous critic’s suggestion that the phrase refers to 
children as “living pictures” and finds this view very plausible. Although 
“living pictures” is the grammatical equivalent of “lines of life,” it grossly 
oversimplifies the meaning and implications of “lines.” The fifth note, by 





12 Smith 32, 
18 Here, as elsewhere, some of the “parallels” are not very close or relevant. 
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Steevens, points to “my pupil реп” (line 10) as a “slight proof" that the 
Sonnets were Shakespeare’s “earliest compositions.” What is needed here, 
in place of such idle conjecture, is an explanation of Malone’s reading “this, 
Time’s pencil” when one, might expect “this time's pencil.” The sixth (p 238) 
is a simple gloss on “fair” (line 11), and the last note (p 239) paraphrases 
line 13. Although the syntax of lines 9-12 is far from obvious, it receives.no 
editorial attention, a lapse which, taken with the last two notes may seem to 
justify Bacon’s classic remark on editors: “the exposition and explication of 
authors . . . resteth in annotations and commentaries: wherein it is over usual 
to blanch the obscure places, and discourse upon the plain." !* 

Malone's performance on this poem is entirely characteristic, exemplify- 
ing his customary defects and virtues. His handling of matters requiring fac- 
tual historical knowledge and the application of common sense is very com- 
petent; but he deals superficially, or not at all, with anything that requires 
careful interpretation and the exercise of literary sensitivity. Few men have 
known the ages of Elizabeth and James better than he,” and his solid knowl- 
edge is reflected in many useful notes defining and paraphrasing words and 
lines in the Sonnets. That Malone’s forte is the gloss on the sense of a word 
or phrase in “old language,” ** tempting later editors often to appropriate 
his work, explains Rollins’ great respect for him as an “annotator” and con- 
tempt for those who plagiarize from him. Since nearly all of his best glosses 
and paraphrases are quoted by Rollins in the New Variorum edition, there is 
no point in giving more than a few examples of them. Three critical notes 
on Sonnet 110, which many later editions praise by repeating, will suffice. 
One points out that “motley” (line 2) refers to the dress and appearance of 
a fool (р 322); * another defines “blenches” (line 7) as “starts or aberra- 
tions from rectitude,” citing Hamlet II ii 634 in support (p 323). The third 
is still the standard comment on “Сога mine own thoughts" (line 3). 
Regarding Steevens' confession of obtuseness, "I know not whether this be а 
quaintness, or a corruption," Malone says: "The text is probably not corrupt, 
for our author has employed the same word in Troilus and Cressida: 'My 
fame is shrewdly gor’d.’ The meaning seems to be, ‘I have wounded my own 
thoughts; I have acted contrary to what I knew to be right" " (p 322-323) 18 
14 The Advancement of Learning, ей С. W. Kitchin (London 1915) 150 (Everyman's Library ed). 
15 Smith 35; Life 49—50, 98-100, Malone's fine sense of historical perspective is often exempli- 
fled in notes rebuking Steevens for trymg to make Shakespeare conform to eighteenth-century 
literary modes and social customs. 

18 See various notes on Sonnets 13, 18, 20, 30, 32, 36, 46, 60, 62, 66, 70, 83, 87, 97, 107, 
118, 127, and so on. 


17 Compare Leslie Hotson, Shakespeare's Motley (London 1952) 16 ff. 
18 Boswell adds, “We meet with the same expression in Hamlet" and quotes V ii 262-264. 
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As I have suggested already, the chief critical defect of Malone’s edition 
of the Sonnets is simply this: there are not enough explanatory notes, espe- 
cially where they are most needed. The number of comments on Sonnets 16 
and 110 does not represent accurately how sparsely these poems have been 
annotated; for a count and an evaluation of every numbered note in this 
edition (1821) and in Malone’s edition of 1790 reveals that there is one 
interpretive and one “illustrative” note for each Sonnet, and one textual note 
for every two Sonnets.” Perhaps this general state of affairs is partly to be 
“explained” by Malone's policy regarding the 1790 edition of Shakespeare's 
works: ^I hope not to omit a single note that has ever been written on our 
author, that is worth preservation. I have been equally diligent not to insert 
superfluous, fanciful or controversial ones.” 2° Yet to make such a concession 
to editorial taste and the principle of Occam’s razor still does not account 
for the absence of explanatory notes in places where they would be not 
“superfluous” but essential. Malone fails to provide even one critical com- 
ment on the notoriously difficult Sonnet 94, “They that have powere to hurt”; 
he ignores the problems in the first six lines of Sonnet 121, “Tis better to be 
vile then vile esteemed”; he gives only one interpretive note on Sonnet 124, 
“Yf my deare love were but the childe of state,” perhaps the most difficult 
of all the Sonnets; and only two on Sonnet 125, “Wer't ought to me I bore 
the canopy.” When one considers these and many similar instances, one is 
forced to conclude that Malone either was not aware of many problems of 
interpretation, or did not know how to deal with them and hence remained 
silent. The first alternative is the more probable; but, unfortunately, a great 
many editors are afflicted with both diseases. 


All I have said about Edmund Malone is in large measure only a way of 
suggesting that there is still no edition of the Sonnets which is critically 
and textually adequate. One of the chief reasons for this lack is that Malone 
is still a giant in the path, still an admirable obstacle — witness Rollins’ 
19 The following “statistics” are approximate, but they do give a reasonably accurate indication 
of the distribution of notes in the editions of 1790 and 1821. (Малу of the notes are multiple, i.e. 
others besides Malone comment on the part of the Sonnet under consideration; but I could not 


take this fact into account. However, when a note is explanatory as well as textual or “illustra- 
tive,” I always classify it as "critical.") 


Critical or explanatory Notes 153 
“Lllustrative” or parallel Notes 152 
Textual Notes 76 
Historical or biographical Notes : 17 
Total numbered Notes 398 (ca 400) 
20 Letter to Percy, September 1786. Correspondence 34. 


~ 
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Crofts Classics edition and Harrison’s Penguin edition." Malone was a care- 
ful, conservative textual critic in his own time; we need one who will be far 
more careful and conservative. He was a commentator of modesty and com- 
mon sense; we need one who combines even greater common sense with 
greater skill and subtlety in interpretation. In short, Malone was incompar- 
able in his own day, but his day has long since passed. However much we 
may admire his accomplishments, we must also face squarely his obvious 
limitations. 





21 William S eare: Sonnets, ed Hyder Edward Rollins (New York 1951); and William 
Shakespeare: The Sonnets and A Lover's Complaint, ed С. B. Harrison (London, rev ed 1049). 
Both editions are very respectable, Rollins’ being among the best in print. Harrison’s text cer- 
tainly "follows the quarto of 1609 closely" (p 22), but in about a dozen places he accepts 
Malone's emendations. 


John Flaxman and the Mathew Clan 


By Gerar E. BENTLEY, JR. 
University of Toronto 


HERE HAS long been considerable confusion over the identity of 

William Blake’s first patron, the Rev Mathew, who was minister of the 
proprietary chapel in Percy Street, London. The only source of information 
about Blake’s part in the conversaziones at the Mathew house was J. T. Smith, 
who had frequently been there himself and who was an intimate friend of 
Mathew’s son. Smith confused the situation considerably by being unable 
to distinguish between the names of the father (Anthony Stephen) and the 
son (William Henry ). For instance, when the two Mathews came to inspect 
the engravings in J. T. Smith’s custody in the British Museum, Smith regu- 
larly registered them in the book of “Persons recommended to inspect the 
Prints" as Doctor and Reverend Henry Mathew, or as “The Rev? Н. Mathew 
Russell Place Henry Mathew, Esq." ! More important, Smith called Blake's 
patron "the Rev. Henry Mathew" in his biography of Blake, and the ridiculous 
error was not discovered until 1951, when H. M. Margoliouth exposed the 
non-existent "Rev. Henry Mathew.” ? 

Once the crucial identification had been made between "Henry" Mathew 
and Anthony Stephen Mathew, it became possible and desirable to get 
further information about A. S. Mathew and his circle to supplement Smith's 
account, and for this purpose a search was made in the letters of John Flax- 
man, who had been a good friend to both Mathew and Blake. The informa- 
tion found in these letters unfortunately served to confuse the apparently 
simple issue even further? The analysis of this new information in 1958 was 
unhappily based upon a dangerously easy assumption: that the rather casual 
orthographic habits of the eighteenth century can be relied upon to distin- 
guish between names as similar as Mathew and Matthews. 

The chaos which may be caused by the carefree spelling habits of Blake 
and his friends is easily demonstrated. In a letter of December 15th 1791,* 
1 Only the parts of the book for 1815-1817 are preserved in the British Museum, the years 
1817-1837 apparently having been torn out. 

T T. Smith (Nollekens and his Times, London 1828, п, especially 434—436, 455—457) was 
followed blindly by all the important Blake biogra phers, from Cunningham (1830) to Gilchrist 


(1863) to Symons (1907) to Mona Wilson (1957) to Margoliouth himself (1951). Margoliouth 
corrected himself in “Blake’s Mr Mathew,” Notes & Queries oxcvi (1951) 162-163. 


з С. E. Bentley, Jr, “A. S. Mathew, Patron of Blake and murio №0 com (1958) 168-178. 


4 British Museum Add MS 39,780, £ 198. The in the date, but another hand, 
probably John Flaxman's, has added to this ani 20 жун etters dates which appear to be 
consistently reliable. 
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John Flaxman's wife Nancy enquired after “тау good friend Mrs. Matthews" 
and asked “whether the Rev? Mr. Matthews family are well & whether Miss 
M— is married." It might be, indeed it was, naively assumed that there was 
some relationship between “Мт. Matthews" and "Mrs. Matthews," but in 
fact there is none whatever; the first should be "Mathew" and the second 
"Matthews," and bad cess to those who palter with S's and scatter T's indis- 
criminately. The following exercise in genealogy is offered as a penance for 
believing that the Flaxmans knew how to spell the names of those whom they 
were writing to or about. 

Let us begin with A. S. Mathew, who at least has been introduced before. 
It seems probable that A. S. Mathew's grandfather was the perukemaker 
William Mathews who died in 1736." A. S. Mathew's father was a propertied 
perukemaker of Westminster named Stephen Mathew, who died in 1754. In 
his will he left substantial legacies to his brother Peter Mathew, to his sister 
Martha Dumond, to his wife Magdalen, and to his children Anthony Stephen, 
Frederick and Mary [Magdalen] Mathew.* He had been a litigious property- 
owner, and perhaps a perpetrator of shady deals. He was involved in two 
lawsuits in 1743, another in 1750 and a fourth in 1753, though the present 
deponent pretendeth not to comprehend the intricacies thereof." His wife 
in turn died in 1770, and disposed of # 750 in South Sea Annuities in her 
will to Martha Dumond and her own three children.? The modest financial 
security suggested here enabled the children to rise in the social scale. 

I have found nothing further about А. S. Mathew's brother Frederick, but 
his sister Mary Magdalen Mathew married Roger Morris, who was the high 
sheriff of Surrey and died in 1781.° Their son Col Roger Morris, “a gallant 


5 This information is taken from a great mass of extracts relating to anyone named Mat[t]- 
hew[e][s] before 1800 collected by George Е. Matthews in forty-three volumes and presented 
to the Manuscript Room of the British Museum. Hereafter these will be referred to ав Mathew 
Papers. A check of the most important documents reveals that George F. Matthews was thorough 
and careful but not infallible. His researches were used in this article only for the Mathew (not 
the Matthews) family. 

William Mathews’s will was dated September 2nd 1726 and proved April 24th 1736 by Eliza- 
beth wife of the deceased. This is surely the William Mathews who was buried in St Martin’s 
in the Fields on April 18th 1736. 

9 Mathew Papers. The will was dated March 9th 1750 and proved April Ist 1754. Mary 
Magdalen’s second name is specified in her mother’s will. 

7 Mathew Papers, citing Chancery Proceedings 1714-1758, Bundle 1590, no 3 (Dec 5 1743); 
Bundle 2654, no 17 (May 28 1750); Index to Crown Leaves (Record Office), March 26 [1743] 
29 Geo II; Chancery Proceedings 1758-1800 [sic], Bundle 2378, June 1753. In all these suits 
Stephen Mathew is identifled as a perukemaker. 

8 Mathew Papers; the will is dated March 21st 1767, and proved December 24th 1770. 

9 His obituary appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine тл (1781) 599. Magdalen Mathew’s will 
specified that her son-in-law Roger Morris was to be her executor. 
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officer,” was killed in action in 1799, and had a tombstone designed by John 


Flaxman.” 


To come closer to our purpose: 


The Reverend Anthony Stephen Mathew, Clerk, of this parish [St Martin’s 
in the Fields] and Harriot [sic] Edwards of the parish of Saint James 
Westminster were married by L.A.B. this thirty first day of January 1764. 


By me Er[asmus]. Saunders Vicar 
The marriage was then Solemnized Between us 


A Step? Mathew 
Harriet [sic] Edwards 
In the presence of us 


Abr Chambers 
Elizabeth Harwood i 


Their first child, Harriet Maria, was born on January 10th 1765 and baptised 
February 2nd at St Martin's in the Fields. I know little further about her 
beyond the report by Eliza Birch to the Flaxmans that "Miss Mathew is very 
amiable and accomplished, report says she is going to be married to a Polish 
Count.” 2° Their other known child, William Henry Mathew, was born in 
1769, and a good deal has already been written about him. He married a girl 
named Dorothea, and their son Henry Albert was born on March 18th and 
baptised March 30th 1798 at the Percy Chapel, the register being "Signed 
by А S Mathew his Grandfather.” ° The family seems to have been closely 
knit and happy. 


10 The Gentleman's Magazine xxxvi (1789) 901-902; E. Croft-Murray, “An Account-Book of 
John Flaxman, R.A,” Walpole Society xxvm (1940). 


11 “Miss Harwood" kept Mrs Mathew informed about Hasting’s trial in 1782, according to the 
letter of “Harriet Mathew,” B.M. Add MS 29,155, f 82. The Richard Edwards who sponsored 
Blake's designs for Young's Night Thoughts came from Halifax, and was presumably no relative 
to Mrs Mathew. The Mathews's marriage license, misdated December 31st 1760, is in Lambeth 
Palace Library. 

12 B.M. Add MS 39,781, £ 370. Personal application to some two hundred public and private 
ms collections has revealed no more letters from A. S., Harriet, or W. H. Mathew. 


18 Except where the contrary is noted, the contemporary records cited in this article were 
examined in situ in London. The Percy Chapel was destroyed in the mid-nineteenth century 
when it proved no longer commercially profitable, and the records are now їп the parish church 
of St Pancras. 


> 
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The Mathew genealogy so far as it is known would therefore look as 


follows: 


William Mathews —~ Elizabeth 
` (41736) | 
Peter/Mathew ^ Stephen!Mathew-- Magdalen Martha IMathew -y Mr Dumond: 
(d 1754) (d 1770) c gut. 










P ? В 
Mary'Magdalen -— Roger Morris Anthony!Stephen -y Harriet Edwards Frederick 
(d 1781) (1734-1824) | 
Roger | Harriet !Maria William !Henry -p Dorothea 
(d 1798) (b 1765) (b 1769) L 
Henry Albert 
(b 1798) 


Five generations were traced with the dim and pathetic hope that some 
family connection might be established between the Mathew and Matthews 
clans. No such connection has been discovered, and the care with which the 
peruke-making Mathews eschewed excess T's suggests that the tempting 
similarity of names is only coincidental worse luck. It was only friends, 
officials, and later scholars who were uncertain about the spelling of Mathew. 

The interrelationships of the other, Matthews, family are considerably 
more complex and rewarding. The guiding fact in the present investigation 
was that Flaxman commissioned and paid for two pictures (“The Death of 
Alcestis” and “Virgil Reading his Aeneid") from Angelica Kauffman for “Mr 
Matthews" while he was in Rome. It was easy to assume in 1958 that here 
was simply another example of A. S. Mathew's patronage of the arts, but this 
was not the case; А. S. Mathew had nothing to do with these pictures. They 
were in fact commissioned by a printseller of the Strand named John Mat- 
thews,* were published, or almost published, by his wife Jane, and the 
copperplates made from them were sold at the auction of his effects in 
1800. The catalogue of this sale, happened upon accidently while looking 


14 There were many other publishers in the Strand — printsellers at nos 31, 172, 439 and 480, 
and booksellers at nos 11, 18, 71, 81, 87, 98, 132, 138, 159, 192, 200, 210, 332, 444, 456, 474 
(according to Boyle's City Guide for 1803). Of these the most important was probably James 
Mathews, who throve at No 18 from about 1774 to 1804. Between 1786 and 1792 alone ( accord- 
ing to the faulty Stationers’ Hall records) he published fifty-three books by himself or with 
other booksellers. When he died the business was taken over by his wife Elizabeth, who later 
joined in partnershtp with her son-in-law Samuel Leigh. I have found no family connection 
between John Matthews and James Mathews, though their shops were almost across the street 
from each other. 
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for something else, is the crucial link in this chain. In the sale-catalogue 
appeared: 


A. Kauffman —273 THE DEATH OF ALCESTIS, a most elegant 
[In MS: “100 G"] composition. This pou is truly a chef d'oeuvre 


of the pencil of admirable and celebrated 
artist 
Ditto — 274 VIRGIL reading his AENEID to Augustus, of 
[MS: "95-G"] equal merit with the preceeding 


And among the copperplates sold were: 


118 THE DEATH OF ALCESTIS, from A Kauffman, by Bartolozzi, 
never published, with 59 proofs 


119 Virgil reading his Aeneid, by ditto, ditto, 58 ditto 15 


It is curious that these prints had "never [been] published" in 1800, for, 
according to the legend at the foot, they were "Publish'd May. 5% 1796 by 
Jane Matthews. N° 441 Strand." 16 

It was in fact not John but Jane Matthews who died in 1800 — but the 
story will get out of hand if the evidence is presented as it turned up. Let us 
turn back to our earliest information. On February 5th 1765 John Mathews, 
son of Storer Mathews, a printer of St Marylebone, was apprenticed to 
Abraham Marlow of Little Briton as a copperplate printer for seven years, 
but no apprenticeship fee was paid." Fifteen years later John Matthews of 
the parish of St Martin's in the Fields and Jane Gordon of the parish of St 
Giles, Cripplegate, were married in St Martin's on April 7th 1782, the wit- 
nesses being James Mathers and Е. Flaxman.!* They had two children, John 


16 A Catalogue of The Entire and Valuable Stock of Copper-Plates, Prints, Loose and Framed 
and Glazed Prints, Collections of Modern Drawings, &c. &c. late the Property of Mr. [i. e., Mrs] 
Matthews, Printseller, No. 141, Strand, Deui . . Which will be sold by auction, By Mr. 
Christie, June 7, 9 and 10, 1800. The y with ms prices is in the B.M. Print Room. The 
address, 141 Strand, is clearly a mistake for 441 Strand, where the Matthews’ shop was. The 
paintings were shown in The Exhibition of the Royal Academy, London, 1791, as “Mr. Mat- 
thews's, No. 441, Strand." 

16 А, de Vesme, Francesco Bartolozzi, ed A. Calabri, Milan 1928, nos 352 and 1360. Obviously 
Colnaghi bought the plates at the sale, for they were republished by Colnaghi & Co. on Janu- 
ary Ist 1802. 

11 The apprenticeship record is preserved in Stationers’ Hall, London. The only other candidate 
in these records is John Mathews, son of John Mathews, a pente who was apprenticed on 
April 7th 1767 to Samuel Hinton, a bookbinder of Ludgate These boys were presumably 
born about 1751 and 1753. Jane Matthews's husband may alternatively have been apprenticed 
to a carver and gilder like Flaxman's father and brother. 

18 The Marriage di aid ga the name as “Mathews”, but the affirming signature is “Mat- 
thews”. The license е Bishop of London (dated April 6th 1782 and preserved in the 
Guildhall Library) merely adds that they were both single and “of the age of twenty one years 
and upwards”. In the license the bride’s name is spelled “Gorden.” 
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Frederick Mathews [sic], born April 15th 1784, and William Gordon Mat- 
thews, born June 26th 1785, both of whom were baptised in St Martin’s in 
the Fields. William Gordon is not mentioned in the wills of his father and 
mother, and presumably died young.!? 

"John Matthews of the Strand Carver and Gilder" died late in 1792, leav- 
ing all his goods to his "dear and beloved" wife Jane (unless she married 
again), to use for the benefit of his son John Frederick Matthews, then at 
Miss Fitzhugh's school at Clapton near Hackney.” He was not survived for 
long by his wife. Jane Matthews, printseller, died in 1800, having directed 
that "as soon after my decease as possible the whole of my property of what- 
soever description shall be sold by public auction and the produce thereof 
placed in the ffunds in the joint names of M* Richard Lea of the Old Jewry 
and M* George Dirkins of Red Lion Square Surgeon whom I hereby appoint 
my Acting Ex'ors & Trustees to my Son ffrederick Matthews .... One Half 
of such Yearly Interest shall be paid by the afores! Trustees to my Sister 
Catherine Mathers ** of Castle St ffalcon Square in the parish of [blank]." 
In the event of her sister's death, her sister's share of the interest was to be 
paid to John Flaxman Senior of the parish of St Martin's in the Fields (the 
father of the sculptor). “But in the case of the decease of both of the last 
mentioned persons I then desire that James Mathers, Robert Mathers, Mary 
fllaxman Jane fllaxman & Nancy fllaxman may each be paid the sum of fifty 
pounds Sterling .. . . " And twice she asked that Frederick “as soon as possible 
be placed in a suitable situation." ?? 

Frederick Matthews was evidently cared for by his Aunt Catherine 
Mathers. The business he was eventually put into (one hopes without the 
outlay of capital) was the Government Life Annuity Office. In his will of 
1822 he left all his property to his wife Ann, née Burgess, to be used for their 
children Frederick and Jane. He also mentioned his aunt Mrs Catherine 


19 Probably the “William Gordon. A Child [who died of] Convulsions” and was buried on Jaly 
ris DS (according to the register of St Giles, Cripplegate, now in Guildhall Library) is 
y. 

20 The wil, dated January 27th and proved October 30th 1792, is filed in Somerset House, 
London, as Fountain 525. He is surely the John Frederick Mathews who died of a “Decline” 
and was buried, according to the St Giles Register, on October 9th 1792. He also directed that 
£ 10 be given to his sister Linn pA wife of [blank] Hayman, an organ builder, and one of his 
executors was James Mathers, living in Castle Street, Falcon Square, St Giles, Cripplegate. 
21 The word is actually written “Mathews,” but later in the will it is spelled “Mathers,” the 
last three letters being erased and so corrected. 

22 The will, filed in Somerset House as Adderley 47, was dated March 12th and proved April 1st 
1800. According to the St Giles Register, she died of “Corruption,” and was buried M 22nd 
1800. 

38 The will, filed in Somerset House as Herschel 208, was dated March 22nd and proved April 
24th 1822. In his will he reminds his wife to apply for his arrears of pay from the Annuity Office. 
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Mathers of Castle Street, and debts owing to him by his cousin Robert 
Mathers (£208) and James Gordon Mathers (£ 17.5.0.) ?* 


This branch of the Matthews tree therefore looked like this: 


John [Frederick] Matthews Jane Gordon 
(d 1792) | (d 1800) 
William Go Matthews John Frederick Matthews — Ann Burgess 
(1785-1785) (1784-1822) | 
Frederick "Ма етв Jane, Matthews 


How are all these Mathers and Matthews related? Clearly Jane Matthews 
and Catherine Mathers were sisters, nées Gordon. James Mathers and Cath- 
erine Gordon were married November 12th 1780 in the presence of John 
Flaxman, Jane Gordon (apparently, from the positions of the signatures, the 
chief witnesses), John Matthews, John Flaxman Jun" and Mary Flaxman.?5 
Robert and James Gordon Mathers are their children who in turn each mar- 
ried and had between them at least eight children. Robert Mathers married 
a girl named Harriet, apparently worked in a Chancery Office Bank, bor- 
rowed large sums of money from his relatives, and worried about his six 
children “(4 of whom are Girls).” ** His brother James was less prolific in 
his borrowing and begetting; he had two daughters named Mary Ann and 
Ellen, and no conspicuous debts to his amiable cousins." For these reasons 
less is known of him. 


24 “James Gordon S[on of] James Mathers Gent? & Catharine” was born November 20th and 
baptised December 28th 1781 in St Giles Church. In Boyle’s City Guide for 1800 James Mathers 
is at 19 Castle Street, but in 1803 only Mrs Mathers is listed there. In the Annals of the Fine Arts 
for 1818 Miss Flaxman, portrait painter, is listed at Castle Street, Falcon Square. 


25 More than two witnesses were not uncommon in this parish register (St Stephen’s Walbrook, 
now in the Guildhall Library), though they were of course unusual elsewhere. The license from 
the Bishop of London (dated November 4th 1780) adds that James was 25, but Catherine 
was a discreet “Twenty one Years and upwards.” 


36 B.M. Add MS 39,782, £ 197, Robert Mathers to Mary Ann Flaxman, February 14th 1822, 
mentions his wife’s name. His return address on his letter of January 5th 1842 (39,783, f 268) 
is Chancery Office Bank, and in this he refers to his four daughters. On September 25th 1828 
(30,782, f 255) he mentions his two sons, one named James. Mary Ann Flaxman in her will 
(cf fn 31) gave a watch to Robert Mathers Junior and clothes to "Mary Catherine Mathers 
daughter of Мт Robert Mathers.” Besides the £ 208 owed to J. F. Matthews [Jr], Robert Mathers 
borrowed considerable amounts from Mary Ann Flaxman (including £200 acknowledged Feb- 
ruary 18th 1812, B.M. Add MS 39,782, f 126), the interest of which he did not pay, and the 
responsibility for which he tried to avoid after her death. 


27 Mary Ann Flaxman left clothes to “Mary Ann Mathers her sister Ellen Mathers daughters of 
Mr J С Mathers.” 
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The Mathers family tree therefore looked like this: 


James Mathers — Catherine Gordon 
James Gordon Mathers 7- Jane Robert Mathers — Harriet 
Ellen Mary Ann Jame -Mary Calherine | Robert Miss Mathers 
Miss Mathers 


Miss Mathers 


So far all is clear enough, but Flaxmans keep popping in. Are they any rela- 
tion to the Mathers-Matthews tribes? Briefly, Yes. In a letter to *M* Matthews 
Carver & Print dealer N° 420 Strand” Nancy Flaxman wrote: “pray Uncle 
Matthews write us a long Letter soon & beg of Uncle Mathers to give us a 
few lines to tell us how stocks go." 28 It is fatally easy to assume that the terms 
“Uncle” and “Aunt” are simply terms of affectionate respect, but the Flax- 
mans did not in fact use them carelessly. If we can straighten out the genera- 
tions, the relationships may perhaps come clearer. Unfortunately Flaxman 
addressed as “Uncle” men who seem to have been his own age. 

Who, for instance, were the Flaxman girls mentioned with the sons of 
James and Catherine Mathers in Jane Matthews’ will? The Flaxman family 
had a distressing habit of doubling up on names, which gratuitously compli- 
cates the issue. John Flaxman (the sculptor) had a young half-sister named 
Mary Ann (1768-1833); the real name of Nancy, his wife, was Mary Ann; 
and she had a sister named Maria Denman who was adopted by the sculptor 
and his wife.” However, these are not all the possible candidates. In his letter 
of July 9th 1791 to Mr Matthews Flaxman wrote: 


Dear Sir 


I am concerned to trouble you upon so trifling a business but as I 
have no friend to whom I can apply who will more . . . willingly do any- 
thing for me — I must entreat you when you pass that way to receive 
the amount of the following little draft & in my name to give 2 Guineas 
to my Sister & 1 Guinea to each of my nieces... 


And in a P.S. to her sister-in-law Mary, Nancy said "give my love to Mrs 
Matthews Mathers their husbands & children also to nieces Jane & Ann I hope 


28 B.M. Add MS 39,780, # 51. The address is evidently a slip, for it is that of John Flaxman 
Senior, a few doors from 441 Strand. James Mathers lived and worked in the City, appar- 
ently, like his children, in a finance house or bank. 

39 B.M. Add MS 39,791, f 119 is a certificate that Mary Ann Denman (apparently Maria) was 
baptised March 6th 1770. In a stiff letter to Robert Mathers of July 6th 1833 (B.M. Add MS 
39,783, ff 16-18) Maria wrote: "It was no secret in Мт Flaxman’s family — nor I believe in 
yours — that my Brother and Sister Flaxman, adopted me, as their child, as soon as they returned 
from Italy" in 1794. Full legal adoption, however, was not possible at that time (ав Shelley 
found to his sorrow), and Maria continued to be Miss Denman. 
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they are good girls.” 8 These nieces are the children of Flaxman’s elder (and 
only) brother William, a woodcarver and frame-maker who lived in Dukes 
Court just off Leicester Square.?! The Jane and Nancy Flaxman of Jane Mat- 
thews' will are probably William's daughters, and Mary Flaxman would be 
their cousin. | 

But what justification is there for the "Uncle Matthews" and "Uncle 
Mathers"? On this the evidence is good but not primary. John Flaxman's 
step-mother was named Gordon, and she married his father about 1765. 
Therefore the Mathers and Matthews actually were uncles and aunts to John 
and Nancy Flaxman. This explains the curious confusion of generations. 
John's step-mother was probably much younger than her husband, and her 
sisters appear to have been about John's age. At least they were married about 
the time he was (the summer of 1782), and Robert Mathers, the least reticent 
of the lot, was 25, the same age as John, when he was married in 1780. 


The Flaxman branch of the family would therefore look like this: 


? Lee--]John Flaxman 4- Eliz. Gordon 
(d 1803) (d 1793) 


William Flaxman4-?  John'Flexman — Nancy Denman Mary Flaxman 
| (1755-1826) (d 1820) 
[Магу?] Ann Flaxman — [Mr АПеп?] [Susanah?] Jane — [Mr Niven? ] 


80 B.M. Add MS 39,780, f 51. There seems to have been a fairly steady traffic of four guineas 
between Flaxman and John Matthews during the last few years of the latter’s life. In the 
Wedgwood Museum (Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent) is a letter of March 28th 1789 from Flaxman 
to Wedgwood’s agent Byerly asking him to pay four guineas to John Matthews “near Round 
Court Strand” (a square court just back of 440 Strand). And in Flaxman’s bankbook (B.M. Add 
MS 39,784 A, # 4) is a note that Flaxman received four guineas from Mathews on July 31st 1790. 


81 In 1784 and 1785 William Flaxman paid the rates for a house in Dukes Court, according to 
the rate books in Westminster Public Library. In his will (dated September 17th 1794 and filed 
in Somerset House as Marriott 321) John Flaxman [Senior] left his property (except for clothes 
to John and William, the only other children mentioned) to his daughter Mary Ann Flaxman, 
but in the event of her death it was to go to “Jane fflaxman and Ann daughters of my Eldest son 
William Flaxman.” In her will (dated March 20th 1827 and filed in Somerset House as Farquhar 
694) Mary Ann Flexman gave “to my Cousin James Gordon Mathers of Clarendon Square 
Somers Town and his brother Robert Mathers of Smith Street Chelsea or their heirs one thousand 
four hundred pounds 3 p? cent consols to be equally divided between the two” after Maria 
Denman’s death. Before the will was found (or produced), Maria Denman told Robert Mathers 
(July 6th 1833, B.M. Add MS 39,783, f 17) that he had no “right to his [John Flaxman's] 
property in the score of relationshtp — nor can you call it reverting to your family, when he 
never received in any shape assistance from them —." She maintained that John had left half 
his property to Mary Ann only in trust for Maria, and that Mary Ann therefore had no right to 
alienate it. 


за D.N.B. I have not found the marriage register after an extensive search. 
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Therefore at her marriage (see above, p 447) Jane Matthews was accom- 
panied by her brother-in-law, James Mathers and her sister E. Flaxman.® And 
in her will Jane Matthews left her property in trust for her son in the hands 
of her sister (Catherine Mathers), or alternatively with her brother-in-law 
(John Flaxman Senior), the executor to be her other brother-in-law (James 
Mathers ). Her sister Mrs Flaxman (née Gordon) is not mentioned because 
she died the year after Mr Matthews did. Each of her nephews and nieces 
was also provided for in her will. It was clearly a closely knit family, as the 
frequent joint-letters and multiple messages show, and there must have been 
much social communication between the Strand, where the senior Flaxmans 
and John and Jane Matthews lived, and Castle Street in the City, where the 
Mathers lived. 

It is striking that many of these men were prosperous artizans — John Mat- 
thews a carver, gilder and printseller; John Flaxman Senior a carver and 
modeller; Mr William Denman (the sculptor’s father-in-law) a gunstock 
maker; Thomas Kirk, Nancy Flaxman’s uncle, an engraver; * William Flax- 
man a woodcarver and framemaker; Matthews’ brother-in-law, Hayman, an 
organ builder; and John Flaxman Junior a pot-designer for Wedgwood in 
his early days. Class lines seem to have held with some firmness. It is only 
the Mathers who seem to have been involved with commerce and finance in 
the City. 

But is there any interest in all this beyond genealogical detective-playing? 
Well, not much, but some. Jane Matthews was John Flaxman’s British pub- 
lisher, and a fairly profitable one too. This is a matter of some importance, 
for Flaxman’s first fame, his contemporary European fame, and his present 
fame are largely dependent upon the books he illustrated, which are certainly 
more important than the monuments he designed. While he was in Rome 
Flaxman designed a large number of illustrations for the Odyssey, Iliad and 
the tragedies of Aeschylus. These were engraved by Piroli and evidently 


88 The only Flaxman unaccounted for is the sculptor's step-mother, so she must be the E. Flax- 
man. According to The Registers of Marriages of St. Mary le Bone, Middlesex, 1754-1775, ed 
W. Bruce Bannerman and R. R. Bruce Bannerman, London, 1918 (Vol хуш of The Publications 
of the Harleian Society), p 42, the witnesses at the marriage of Nathaniel Smith and Elizabeth 
Tarr, March 2nd 1763, were John Flaxman and Eliz. Gordon. Other Flaxmans (and it is a rare 
name) were the sculptor’s uncles the Reverend Daniel Flaxman and William. On April 24th 
1792 (B.M. Add MS 39,780, f 54b) John wrote that he was “concerned for the death of my 
Uncle William on account of my Fathers affection for him,” but not for those of “шу uncle 
George Lee [brother of John's mother] & Dantel Flaxman as they were useless & burthensome 
people." 

84 Thomas Kirk made six plates for the three volume Poetical Works of John Milton which 
Hayley edited in 1704, 1795 and 1797. Shortly thereafter he died, for according to Boyle's City 
Guide for 1802 his house at 52 St. Paul's was occupied by Ann Kirk, Rockinghorse Maker. 
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published in Rome in 1793.°% When he returned to: England late in 1794, 
Flaxman brought the plates (or possibly the prints) to the Iliad and Aeschy- 
lus with him, and they were “Published as the Act directs, Jan’ 12, 1795, by 
J. Matthews N° 441 Strand.” Probably the “J. Matthews” signature was used 
instead of “Jane Matthews” because that was her husband’s initial too — 
unless of course the print publishing and selling had always been done by 
Jane. The venture was clearly a financial success. In his notebook Flaxman 
recorded: х 

1795 M™ Matthews № 441 Strand 

Рес" 224 Rec’ on Account of the £ s d 


Tragedies of Eschylus — 10 10. — 
1796 


May 28 Rec? оп Асс of D — 20 — —* 


And on July 11th 1796 he recorded the receipt of а further twenty guineas 
from “Matthews.” *' John Flaxman and Jane Matthews seem to have done 
very well by each other. 

But can we go beyond Flaxman? Is this more important than a tight little 
family circle? Well, perhaps, but only by supposition. In 1783 William Blake’s 
Poetical Sketches were printed over the initials W.B., with no indication of 
the printer or publisher (they were not published). According to the only 
first-hand account, they were printed at the expense of John Flaxman and 
the Rev A. S. Mathew, though Maria Denman impetuously denied that A. S. 
Mathew had anything to do with it.” At any rate the conflicting accounts 
agree that Flaxman was a prime mover in the affair. And whom would he 
turn to more naturally than an intimate member of the family who was also 
a near neighbor and who was publishing other works at the same time? 

The Matthews were engaged in publishing prints very shortly after their 
marriage in 1782. Bartolozzis engravings after Angela Kauffman's “Bac- 
chanalian Nymph” and “Dancing Nymph” were "Pub? Jan? 4" 1784. by 
J. Matthews.” ** Here clearly was an aunt (or uncle) who knew the way 


35 See “Notes on the Early Editions of Flaxman's Classical Designs," in a forthcoming issue 
of this Bulletin. 

зе В.М. Add MS 39,784 BB. 

37 B.M. Add MS 39,784 A, f 11. And in 1801 (39,784 К, f 4) he gave the orphan F. Matthews 
# 5.5.6. 

88 T. T. Smith, Nollekens п 456; P. Cunningham, "New Materials for the Life of John Flaxman, 
В.А.” The Builder хх (1863) 37. 

89 Vesme, Bartolozzi nos 364 and 457. Vesme also records (nos 660 and 735) Angela's "Vanity" 
and “Modesty” “London Published 26. April 1793, by Jane Matthews.” It is extremely difficult 
to trace late 18th century publishers of any kind, and I have found no more works produced 
by J. or Jane Matthews. 
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about the printing and publishing business, and who probably even knew 
Blake. Indeed, it would be astonishing if Blake had not known the Matthews 
when he had his own print-making and print-selling business in 1784 and 
1785. It is one thing, of course, to print a work, and another to publish it, 
but the 1795 Aeschylus shows a print publisher and a book publisher coop- 
erating in an extremely illuminating уау.“ But whether or not the Matthews 
arranged for the printing of the Poetical Sketches, it seems likely that they 
were consulted; the book may have gone through their hands; it might even 
have been thought at some stage that they could publish it. АП this is, of 
course, the most mist-thin speculation. But it does suggest a credible channel 
through which Blake’s astonishing adolescent verses could have gone to the 
press; it does help to explain why J. T. Smith was not alone in his confusion 
over the profusion of Mat[t]hew[s]; and it may have disentangled a few ' 
fancies from facts. At least I trust it has sorted out for a time part of the 
great tribe of Matthews. 





40 A man who was not only a printseller and publisher but a printer and engraver as well was 
John Ryland, the brother of W. W. Ryland, to whom Blake had almost been apprenticed. The 
Stationers Almanack had been published from at least 1745 by their father Edward, and in 1777 
it was "Printed and sold Бу {ора Ryland, Engraver and Printer, No. 67 Old Bailey” (С. Blagden, 
“Thomas Carnan and the Monopoly,” Studies in Bibliography xiv [1960] 32). 


Icon and Image: 


What the Literary Historian Can Learn 
from the Warburg School” 


By НЕвВЕКТ WEISINGER 
Michigan State University 


T IS OF COURSE a matter of no consequence but it is just ten years ago 
this month that I left my post as Senior Research Fellow of the Warburg 
Institute of the University of London. I should point out, parenthetically, 
that the size of my salary was in inverse ratio to the length of my title. Now 
` that the Warburg has moved to Bloomsbury into its own new building — 
“all modern, with central heating and hot and cold laid on, just like in the 
States," as the Library’s old custodian, with whom I still correspond, once 
wrote me in admiration and wonder — 1 suppose a touch of sentimentality 
about its former quarters in the Imperial Institute in South Kensington is 
not amiss. The Warburg occupied but a small portion of the first floor of the 
edifice; and what went on in the rest of its endless floors, corridors, galleries, 
rooms, and closets I was never able to find out, except that its lower reaches 
were always full of susurrating Indian students, always sitting for examina- 
tions, but again for what purposes I could never find out. You will notice 
that I do not call the Institute a building; it was — the reason for the past 
‚ tense is that it has been torn down, I suppose to signify the end of empire 
— too gigantic in size, too fantastic in design, and too aimless in purpose 
for anything on the human scale. As you approached it through the cold 
London mist, it loomed up like Leviathan carelessly cast ashore and stretched 
out in all directions, except that, all unexpected, there rose above it out of 
the overcast a tall, thin tower, the sign and symbol of Victoria's love of dear 
Albert. Inside, it was cold and dark, colder and darker than the outdoors, 
and, as a weak American, I was given the protection of a desk and table right 
next to a radiator which early in my tenure emitted one feeble clank and 
was not heard again for the next two years. High overhead hung a pale bulb 
in whose distant and faint illumination I read and took notes, often with 
gloved fingers. But despite the cold and the dark and the mist and the 
rationing and the high cost of living and my being an American, all around 
me glowed the books of the Warburg, and these books, at first so strange 
* А paper read at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association, December 29 1982, 
i W gton, D. C. 
[455] 
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and so remote from the ordinary reading of a student of English literature, 
soon kindled, then warmed,.and then lit up the mind and the imagination. 
In his memoir of Ernst Cassirer, Saxl tells this story: 

On a day memorable in the annals of the Warburg Institute, Cassirer 
came to see the library collected by Professor Warburg over a period of 
thirty years. .. . He was a gracious visitor, who listened attentively as I 
explained to him Warburg's intentions in s g books on philosophy 
next to books on astrology, magic, and folklore, and in linking the sec- 
tions on art with those on literature, religion, and philosophy. The study 
of philosophy was for Warburg inseparable from that of the so-called 
primitive mind: neither could be isolated from the study in imagery in 
religion, literature, and art. These ideas had found expression in the 
unorthodox arrangement of the books on the shelves. Cassirer under- 
stood at once. Yet, when he was ready to leave, he said, in the kind 
and clear manner so typical of him: "This library is dangerous. I shall 
either have to avoid it altogether or imprison myself here for years." 


Here, in essence, are the idea of the Warburg and the reason for its fascina- 
tion. There are of course larger libraries and libraries with more books on 
art or other specialized subjects, or with more STC items, but there is none, 
so far as I know, which has the unique distinction of having had its books 
selected because they relate to and illuminate each other in a vast but intel- 
ligible intellectual circle, and indeed it was Warburg’s original intention 
to arrange the books in an actual circle, so that they could be near each 
other and face each other. The Warburg is therefore not an art historical 
library alone, as is sometimes thought, but is devoted to the elucidation and 
illumination of the origin and transmission, by means of texts and art objects 
(in photographic reproduction), of the ideas, images, symbols, motifs, and 
themes which have gone to make up the Western tradition, and particularly 
as these ideas, images, symbols, motifs, and themes were transmitted from 
the Mediterranean to the North. That its major impact has been on the 
history of art is due to the happy accident of the special interests of the 

scholars who were first attracted to it. As Panofsky said in a recent letter: 

It stands to reason that an institute like the Warburg (originally called 

"Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliothek Warburg"), which was founded for 

the explicit purpose of eliminating the borderlines between the history 

of art, the history of religion and superstition, the history of science, the 

history of cultic practices (including pageantry), and the history of 


literature, could not help being important for the practitioners of all 
these disciplines. 


In the course of assessing Saxl’s contribution to the making of the Warburg, 
Miss Bing has written of him: 
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He was convinced that an institute devoted to the history of the classical 
tradition could be built up by developing the lines inherent in Warburg’s 
work, The influence of classical antiquity on Renaissance art and litera- 
ture could no longer be regarded merely as a matter of form, for Warburg 
had seen it as a renewal of images possessing a."maximum" power to 
express emotional situations and appealing'to deep-seated religious im- 
pulses. The measure of the extent and continuity of the classical tradition 
had been expanded by taking into account lines which had hitherto been 
the province of folklorists and cultural cok жу се But Warburg had 
based his conclusions only on the Renaissance of the fifteenth century, 
whence he had looked backwards to an unspecified “antiquity.” To 
explore the foci from which the tradition had started, and to define its 
course in the intervening periods under the same terms seemed a task 
of almost infinite promise. 


In effect, this may be called the grand strategy of the Warburg; its specific 
tactics were laid out by Saxl in his paper, "The Belief in Stars in the Twelfth 
Century,” where he wrote: 


Му main concern was a point of method. It is not enough to study Ber- 
nardus Silvestris or illuminated manuscripts or astronomical instruments 
alone. We must learn to trespass into strange fields and try to co-ordinate 
pictures with beliefs, religion with science. By taking our bearings from 
different о we can distinguish the high roads of civilization on 
which beliefs and learning travelled from Babylonia to Greece, from 
Greece to the Arabic East. After the twelfth century the roads lead back 
to south Italy and Spain, and from there to France, Germany and Eng- 
land. But without a sufficiently wide view this route cannot be traced 
correctly. 


In essence, then, it is the purpose of the Warburg to make possible this 
sufficiently wide view, not alone in the history of art, but in all the exempli- 
fications of form through which ideas, images, symbols, motifs, and themes 
manifest themselves in the course of their historical, ideological, and formal 
vicissitudes. 

As early as the introduction to his catalogue of Latin manuscripts with 
astrological illustrations to be found in Rome, Saxl had already begun to think 
of the classical tradition as a double process, that is, the continuity in the 
transmission of classical content coupled with the breaking and re-breaking 
of the tradition of classical form; and it is this twin theme which has become 
the particular inspiration of the best Warburg scholarship. The outlines of 
that story first appeared in English in Panofsky’s and Saxl's paper, “Classical 
Mythology in Medieval Art,” Metropolitan Museum Studies for 1933; they 
were fleshed out in the second section of the introductory chapter of Panof- 
sky's Studies in Iconology, 1939; and they reached their fullest expression in 
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Panofsky's magnificent. amplification of his Kenyon Review paper of 1944, 
“Renaissance and Renascences,” in the Gottesmann lectures, delivered in 
1952 and published as Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art, 1960. 
These lectures proved by means of an overpowering wealth of textual and 
iconographical documentation — if the aphorism which Curtius repeatedly 
quotes from Warburg: “God is in detail,” is true, then Panofsky is surely 
our most divine scholar — three principles which have always guided Pan- 
ofsky’s thinking about the Renaissance: first, that the Renaissance did in 
fact occur, not merely as a non- or anti-scientific movement, as some histo- 
rians of science, notably Thorndike, have argued, but in and through science, 
via perspective, the doctrine of proportion, and “the principle of a mathe- 
matical harmony governing the forms of the created world” (Saxl); second, 
that the Renaissance was different i in kind, not merely in degree, from pre- 
vious renascences, particularly through the self-consciousness of the Renais- 
sance as а movement; and third, that the Renaissance was, to be sure, a 
revival of antiquity, but in a special and unique way, at that moment when 
classical themes were reintegrated with classical motifs, but at the cost of 
concreteness — the Middle Ages saw itself as one with the classical world 
and therefore could not distinguish itself from it; the Renaissance saw it as 
it was, but across the gulf of time and conscious difference, never to be 
crossed again, and hence elegiacally: 


The “distance” created by the Renaissance deprived antiquity of its real- 
ness. The classical world ceased to be both a possession and a menace. 
It became instead the object of a passionate nostalgia which found its 
symbolic expression in the re-emergence —- after fifteen centuries — of 
that enchanting vision, Arcady. . .. The Renaissance came to realize that 
Pan was dead — that the world of ancient Greece and Rome . . . was lost 
like Milton's Paradise and capable of being regained only in the spirit. 
The classical past was looked upon, for the first time, as a totality cut 
off from the present; and, therefore, as an ideal to be longed for instead 
of a reality to be both utilized and feared. 


What Panofsky has succeeded in doing here is to reach style through his- 
tory, and form through content, and to fuse history and content with style 
and form into a single mode of apprehension. The theoretical justification 
of the method has been set forth in the introduction to Studies in Iconology 
and in the paper, "The History of Art as a Humanistic Discipline," but its 
most brilliant demonstration is the Wimmer lecture, Gothic Architecture and 
Scholasticism, where the parallel is not only conclusively shown, but where 
the two are seen to merge into a single style, the very essence of the 
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medieval mode. How has this synthesis been made possible? “The Humanist,” 
Panofsky tells us: 
dealing as he does with human actions and creations, has to engage in a 
iens process of a synthetic and subjective character: he has mentally 
to re-enact the actions and to re-create the creations. . . . Thus the art 
historian . . . constitutes his “material” by means of an intuitive aesthetic 
re-creation, including the perception and appraisal of "quality," . . . intui- 
tive aesthetic recreation and archaeological research are interconnected 
so as to form . . . an “organic situation." . . ..In reality the two processes do 
not succeed each other, they interpenetrate; not only does the re-creative 
synthesis serve as a basis for the archaeological investigation, the archae- 


ological investigation in turn serves as a basis for the re-creative process; 
both mutually qualify and rectify one another. 


I do not myself detect much of the influence of Cassirers philosophy of 
symbolic form here, though of course itis much more evident in a paper of 
1924, "Die Perspektive als symbolische Form." There is even less of this 
influence in the papers of Saxl, and none that I can discover in the work of 
Wittkower. For the influence of Cassirer, we must look elsewhere, in the 
work of the late Henri Frankfort, and especially in the first and last chapters 
of Before Philosophy. Frankfort’s descriptions of the mode of operation of 
the mythopoeic mind in terms of the "T"-^Thou" opposition; the subjective, 
objective difference in attitude; appearance and reality; the coalescence of 
a symbol and the thing it stands for; the difference between act and ritual; 
the substantializing of concepts; association-causality dichotomy; qualita- 
tive and concrete space and time versus quantitative and abstract; and dram- 
atistic versus mathematical world-view relationships and distinctions are 
sophisticated extensions of Cassirer’s categories of mythopoeic thought. 
While the Warburg art historians are of course ceaselessly concerned with 
myth, their interest in myth is at a much later stage in its development where 
the problem is no longer the analysis of the mode of thought which engen- 
ders myth but rather the straining out of the differing intellectual concep- 
tions which the Renaissance managed in such profusion to pour into the 
same form; a good illustration of this approach is Wittkower's paper, “Trans- 
formations of Minerva in Renaissance Imagery.” In any case, first Warburg’s 
— as in his lecture on serpent ritual — and then Cassirer’s absorption in the 
nature of primitive myth and even more in the revivifying power of myth, 
especially as it stimulated fifteenth-century Florentine artistic expression, 
has not been continued by the later Warburgians. 

When Panofsky tells us that: 


The art-historian will have to check what he thinks is the intrinsic mean- 
ing of the work, or group of works, to which he devotes his attention 
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against what he thinks of the intrinsic meaning of as many other docu- 
ments of civilization historically related to that work or group of works, 
as he can master: of documents bearing witness to the political, poetical, 
religious, philosophical, and social tendencies of the personality, period 
or country under investigation. Needless to say that, conversely the his- 
torian of political life, poetry, religion, philosophy, and social institutions 
should make an analogous use of works of art. It is in the search for 
intrinsic meanings or content that the various humanistic disciplines meet 
on a common plane instead of serving as hand-maidens to each other, 
i 
it is clear that we are here getting very close to the history of ideas as prac- 
ticed by Lovejoy. And indeed, in'à recent letter, Gombrich writes: 


I think if I had to say very briefly : and unpretentiously wherein I see the 
main difference between our trádition and the excellent work carried out 
among historians of ideas deriving’ from Lovejoy, it would be that we try 
to take individual people and concrete situations as our starting point. 
We attempt to show the individual person trying to come to terms with 
traditions which he uses and transforms. 


Thus it is instructive and revealing to compare the first chapter on the 
method of the history of ideas in Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of Being with 
Panofsky’s introductory chapter to Studies in Iconology; and again, to read 
the third chapter of The Great Chain of Being, “The Chain of Being and 
Some Internal Conflicts in Medieval Thought,” in conjunction with Panof- 
sky's introduction in his Abbot Suger on the Abbey Church of St.-Denis 
and its Art Treasures and with Gothic Art and Scholasticism. Allowing for 
the differences of subject matter and style, it is still remarkable how similar 
both the methods and the results of the methods turn out to be. As a matter 
of fact, I would say, as a literary historian of sorts myself, that the Warburg- 
ians have availed themselves much more of the resources of text than have 
the literary historians of the resources of works of art, and indeed the art 
historians have anticipated the literary historians in the use of certain areas 
of text, notably emblem books, mythography, neo-Platonism, encyclopedias, 
astrology, and critical theory, though by this I do not mean to minimize in 
any way the work of Starnes and Talbert, Miss Tuve, D. C. Allen, and the 
late Samuel Chew. On the contrary, they have in their own ways followed 
with telling effect Panofsky’s injunction in his letter: 


Just as it is impossible for an art historian to interpret his material without 
a knowledge of what was thought, written and practiced in the environ- 
ment in which the work was produced, so it is impossible for a literary 
historian to understand all the implications of a piece of poetry or prose 
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unless he knew with what kind of pictures. or images or with what kind 
of descriptions or discussions of poc and images the writer had been 
familiar. DER 


Let me give you Panofsky's example of this point because it not only 
illustrates the method so well but also because it opens up some serious 
problems connected with the application of the method to literature: 


When Shakespeare in Timon of Athéns makes Fortune beckon to her 
favorites with her “ivory hand” one would not do justice to the simile if 
one were to interpret it merely as a flattering comparison of Fortune’s 
skin with ivory; one has to know that old representations showed Fortune 
bipartite, so to speak, with one-half of her face and one of her hands 
painted dark in order to stress the idea of Fortuna Adversa, the other 
half of the face and the other hand light i їп order to emphasize the idea 
of Fortuna Secunda. This is only one: vety s "small instance of an infinitude 
of analogous cases in which the prose writers and of the past had a 
definite image in mind while shaping their metaphors and similes. 


The instance may be small, but it is precise, accurate, and illuminating. At 
the same time, I think it is fair to raise the question as to how far this method 
can go with works of literature, the nature of whose medium as an instru- 
ment of expression differs so radically from works of art. The latter are 
essentially statuesque, permanently fixed in time and space, and the symbols 
within them held in place inside the frame in a frozen moment; the process 
of aesthetic and archaeological re-creation, to use Panofsky's concept, be- 
comes Alexandrine or additive, as in that wonderful section on “Melencolia I" 
in Panofskys Durer. But works of literature exist in extension, moving 
out in time and seemingly in space; they cannot be transfixed by a coup 
d'oeuil but pass through the mind as on a steadily unwinding film; in short, 
they are dramatic rather than statuesque so that the effort of recreation now 
is Coleridgean or agglutinative. And, because the methods of the art his- 
torian are inevitably conditioned by the nature of the medium they examine, 
they appear to me less concerned with why ideas, images, symbols, motifs, 
and themes change than with the demonstration that they have changed. 
Significantly enough, this relative lack of concern with the dynamics of 
change is shared by the history of ideas method. And if Gombrich's review of 
Hauser's Social History of Art is any indication, the Warburgians certainly 
have no use for any sociological approaches to art history. I might add that 
with the exception of Gombrich, there appears to be little interest in psy- 
chology, and Gombrich's own interest is in the psychology of perception as 
in Art and Illusion; otherwise, the names of Freud and Jung scarcely appear 
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at all in Warburg pages; so far as Frazer is concerned, Frankfort was violently 
against him. | 

But the most serious бау which can be laid against the Warburg school 
—and against the history of ideas as well — is the apparent failure to develop 
a theory of criticism or a means whereby, through history, a scale of values 
of judgment of works of art might emerge. The dilemma which this failure 
creates is poignantly, if unintentionally, illustrated in Miss Yates’ fine paper 
on “Queen Elizabeth as Astrea":in which, with the greatest learning, she 
traces the use of the theme in Elizabethan art and literature and shows its 
pervasive and profound significance. But when she comes to Shakespeare, 
she finds but two treatments:of the theme, and these quite different from 
those of his contemporaries, and she writes: 


Shakespeare's treatment of sje Astrea image — so utterly surprising and 
unconventional, so remote in its passion and wildness, not only from the 
stock-in-trade Astrea of a Lord Mayor's pageant, but also from the more 
subtle Neoplatonic Virgo of a court poet — leaves him with the eternal 
question-mark still against his name. 


Yes, but then what is the point of the method? The question has troubled 
Panofsky as well, and it is worth asking whether his uneasiness has, perhaps 


unconsciously, made him raise it in a mere footnote: 


The expression “critical appraisal of works of art” raises an interesting 
question. If the history of art admits a scale of values, just as the history 
of literature or political history admits degrees of excellence or “great- 

ess,” how can we justify the fact that the methods here expounded do 
not seem to allow for a differentiation between first, second and third 
rate works of art? . . . It is true that the methods of art history, qua meth- 
ods, will prove as effective when applied to Durer’s Melencolia as when 
applied to an anonymous and rather unimportant woodcut. But when a 
“masterpiece” is compared and connected with as many “less important” 
works of art as turn out, in the course of investigation, to be comparable 
and connected with it, the originality of its invention, the superiority 
of its com] osition and technique, and whatever other features make it 
“great,” automatically become evident — not in spite but because 
of the fact that the whole group of materials have been subjected to one 
and the same method of analysis and interpretation. 


But will the method itself provide the criteria by which the “more” or “less” 
in the “great” and the “less great” can be distinguished from each other? 
Here the answer seems to me to lie in the concept of aesthetic and archaeo- 
logical re-creation. In the process of re-experiencing the experience of a work 
of art, we perceive that the greater the volume of response on all levels 
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of experience, the deeper the perception, and the wider the range of expe- 
rience, compared and contrasted to works of art of a similar kind and purpose, 
the more accurate the measure of difference and therefore of value we can 
draw. Thus while there is surely no doubt that Panofsky is correct when he 
writes me that: “I am, for example, convinced-that Milton's “Allegro’ and 
‘Penseroso’ could not have been written without the poet’s familiarity with 
Ripa's descriptions of Allegrezza and Melancolia,” nevertheless, the measure 
of Milton as a poet is taken precisely at thosé. points where he is not like but 
different from Ripa, and not alone in wit of émbellishment but in perception 
and depth; the criterion of worth comes not. in, but through, history. 

A full portrait of the Warburg school would be incomplete and mislead- 
ing if we did not include in it the fact.that it is more than a method of 
scholarship alone but constitutes an attitude; toward the humanities, toward 
culture, and indeed toward the human‘ totidition itself. The idea of the 
union of the humanities through form and idea, and the idea of the intrinsic 
unity of culture itself are never out of the minds of those who have been 
influenced by the Warburg. Warburg himself dubbed the specialists “guard- 
ians of Zion” and the methods which he initiated forced their practitioners 
to range as far afield as their studies demanded, scornful of nationalism, 
language barriers, subject matter, and departmental organization; this plea 
has been repeated time and again by Panofsky, and you will perhaps recall 
that Lovejoy strikes exactly the same note. Perhaps the most radical effort 
to devise “a science of European literature” is the European Literature and 
the Latin Middle Ages of Curtius who derives much of his methodology for 
the study of literary themes from the Warburg methods and much of his 
idea of form from Cassirer; it is not unexpected that he should have dedi- 
cated this profound work to Warburg. And if, as I suspect, Curtius’ technique 
of finding identical structural elements in texts of the most various origins 
and his insistence on the centrality of form, seen by him in the image of 
the lattice, that is, structure-determining form, have had their influence on 
the work of such different critics as Auerbach, Frye, and Burke, then the 
effect of the Warburg school has been far-reaching indeed. But there is 
more than this. When, in 1941, Saxl was invited to bring the Warburg to the 
United States for safekeeping during the war and perhaps permanently, he 
refused; he would not repay England's hospitality to the Library and its 
scholars, who had come there as refugees from Hitler, by deserting it in its 
time of crisis. On the contrary, he redoubled his efforts to make the resources 
of the Library available to English students and arranged for four highly 
successful exhibitions which by means of photographs and texts conveyed, 
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in an impeccably scholarly yet. popular style, to the English a new sense of 
their cultural heritage and its indissoluble links with European civilization. 
“Saxl,” Miss Bing tells us, “was not made for the ivory tower,” and in the 
sense in which she uses the term she is of course right. But Panofsky, in a 
charming paper on the meaning of the ivory tower, shows that the purpose 
of the ivory tower is to provide a place from which those who understand 
and see may proclaim their warnings. In the dark days of McCarthyism, 
he showed what this meant-in practice: 


But we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that Americans may now be 
legally punished, not for what. they do or have done, but for what they 
say or have said, think or have thought. . . . Once dissent is equated with 
heresy, the foundations of the apparently harmless and uncontroversial 
humanities are no less seriously threatened than those of the natural and 
social sciences. . . . The academic teacher must have the confidence of 
his students. They must be sure that, in his professional capacity, he will 
not say anything which to the best of his belief he cannot answer for, nor 
leave anything unsaid which to the best of his belief he ought to say. 
A teacher who, as a private individual, has permitted himself to be 
frightened into signing a statement repugnant to his moral sense and his 
intellect, or, even worse, into remaining silent where he knows he ought 
to have spoken, feels in his heart that he has forfeited the right to demand 
this confidence. He faces his students with a clouded conscience, and a 
man with a clouded conscience is like а man diseased. 


This is the courage of the true humanist, but who can say that we see much 
of it in evidence when something worse than ideological conformity con- 
fronts us — total conformity, of the soul as well as of the mind. But I find 
some encouragement in the fascinating fact that fifteen years after Freud, 
in the face of what he knew and had experienced, had been able to conclude 
his Civilization and its Discontents on a note of cautious optimism, Cassirer 
also, in the face of what he knew and had experienced, was able to finish his 
last book on that same note: Eros may yet win. If that can be shown to be 
true; and if the humanities can be shown to relate to each other, to the 
sciences, and to man's simultaneously deepest and highest needs; then the 
idea of culture is real, and the Warburg, along with institutions of a like + 
purpose, will not have been in vain. 


The Fourth Continent оп the Lenox Globe 
By FREDERICK J. Pour 


HE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY possesses а treasure, the Lenox 

Globe, which like a similar globe in Cracow,” has four continents incised 
upon it, and was made before the name America was invented. It is a copper 
ball 112 mm or slightly more than four and one half inches in diameter. It was 
found on the Quai Voltaire by Richard Morris Hunt who brought it to New 
York in 1855. The globe was given to James Lenox; and after the consolida- 
tion of his library into The New York Public Library it was housed in what 
is now the Rare Book Division. 

It has been variously dated. Benjamin Franklin De Costa dated it 1511.° 
Robert W. Hill dated it about 1510, and Fite and Freeman dated it “1508 to 
1507.” * With our fuller knowledge of early explorations and other old maps, 
and with careful attention to the form of the fourth continent on the Lenox 
Globe, we today can narrow down the dating. 

The Lenox Globe shows nothing of the coasts explored by the Cabots, or 
the general outlining of the Florida peninsula or the north side of the Gulf 
of Mexico, as it undoubtedly would have done had it been made after the 
publication of the Waldseemiiller Map of 1507. The new continent on the 
Lenox Globe bears three appellations: “Terra de Brazil,” the descriptive 
term “Mundus Novus,” and the unsatisfactory name which Cabral gave it 
in 1500, “Terra Sanctae Crucis.” 

It shows the Gulf of Darien explored by Bastidas in 1500 and by Juan de 
la Cosa in 1501, and also the general outline of coasts explored by Columbus 
on his fourth voyage in 1508, and reported on in 1504: the north shore of 
Honduras, and the coasts of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama to the 
Gulf of Darien. 

In the author’s line-drawing on the following page, arrows with the key 
to their lettering make clear what information was assembled to give shape 
to the new continent. 


Sa ee W. Hill, “The Lenox Globe,” Bulletin of The New York Public Library xix (Jul 1937) 
5 25. 


2 Tadeus Estreicher, “Ein Erdglobus aus dem Anfange des XVI Jh. in der Jagellonischen Bib- 
Hothek,” Bulletin International de l'Académie des Sciences de Cracovie, Comptes Rendus des 
Séances (Mar 1900) "Résumés" 96-105. 


3 Benjamin F. De Costa, "The Lenox Globe," Magazine of American History ш (Sept 1879) 
529—540 


4 Emerson David Fite and Archibald Freeman, A Book of Old Maps (Cambridge, Mass 1926) 
26. 
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A — Américo Vespicio farthest east in 1499. 
A’ — Américo Vespücio at Cape St Rocco in 1501. 


C — Columbus on Fourth Voyage farthest west in 1503, and reported in 
1504. 


D — Gulf of Darien explored by Bastidas in 1500 and by la Cosa in 1501. 
E — Estuary of Amazon discovered by Américo in 1499. 

G — Cape Gracias á Dios — Columbus 1503. 

M — Gulf of Maracaibo entered by Américo in 1499. 

P — Gulf and Province of Paria, Columbus in 1498 and Américo in 1499. 

R — River Plata estuary at 35? S, entered by Américo in 1509. 

S — End of spurious exploration to southeast in Soderini Letter, 1505. 

V — Cape dela Vela, Américo’s farthest west in 1499. 

X — Port from which the Soderini Letter has Américo sail to the southeast. 


From С to $ on the southwest side of the continent, the line is without 
detail and obviously imagined. The width of the land south of the 
Isthmus of Panama is even more exaggerated than the imagined width 
south of S. 


Américo Vespücio, to use the Spanish form of his name, in 1499 on his 
voyage for Spain, his first actual voyage, made his landfall a little to the north 
of arrow E, explored to the southeast to arrow A and then northwestward 
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to arrow V, Cape de la Vela, a total of over 3000 miles. On his second actual 
voyage in 1501-02, his voyage for Portugal, Américo explored from arrow A’ 
to arrow R. The Portuguese Portolano of 1502 and the Contarini Map of 
1506 show the coast of the new continent only to about the arrow R position. 
Américo continued past R along a coast that went over to the southwest to 
a port at arrow X at 50° South, whence he retraced his course and returned 
to Lisbon. On the Lenox Globe, the continent is shown as extending from 
the arrow X position for 2000 miles to the southeast. 

This erroneous projection enables us to narrow down the dating, for we 
know the source of the error. 

The spurious Soderini Letter, a forgery which purported to give an 
account of four voyages by Américo, was the work of someone who seized the 
opportunity of printing a best seller. It, became immensely popular. In it are 
two passages, one of which may have influenced the maker of the Lenox 
Globe, and the other certainly did. 

In the so-called “First” voyage in the Soderini Letter, Américo was made 
to say: “We quitted this part (the province is called Paria), and sailed along 
the coast, ever in sight of land, until we sailed past 870 leagues [3480 miles] 
of it, ever to the northwest.” This impossible sailing direction would have 
put his ships inland across Mexico almost to Californial It may be reflected 
on the Lenox Globe in the coast running to the northwest of arrow V; for 
which, however, the Bastidas, la Cosa, and Columbus explorations seem a 
more likely source. 

The other passage from the Soderini Letter is from the so-called “Third” 
voyage, which would correspond to Américo's actual Portuguese voyage. It 
makes Américo say that from a harbor "about 750 leagues” from his landfall 
at arrow A’, they began "sailing on a southeastern course . . . and we sailed on 
this course until we found ourselves at such an altitude that the South Pole 
had an elevation of full 52 degrees above our horizon. ... We were already 
distant from the harbor whence we set forth full 500 leagues on a southeast- 
ern course. . .. We sighted new land, about 20 leagues of it which we skirted, 
and we found it all barren coast... . We arranged... to... leave the land 
and turn our course toward Portugal." 

The Soderini Letter, dated September 1504, was published in 1505. The 
Lenox Globe was made thereafter, either in 1505 or 1506. 

At first glance the Lenox Globe shows the coast of South America extend- 
ing to 55? or 56? South. But look carefully. The southwestern side of the 


5 Amerigo Vespucci, .. . Letter to Piero Soderini, tr with Introduction and Notes by George 
Tyler Northup (Princeton, NJ 1916). 
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continent is an imagined line from arrow C to arrow S, with no indication 
that anyone had seen it. The farthest south on the explored coast is at arrow 
S, at 52° South, and is further evidence that the maker of the Lenox Globe 
was following the erroneous Soderini Letter. 

Returning to Lisbón in 1502, Américo reported his discovery of the fact 
that a new fourth continent existed. The variety of its inhabitants, strange 
vegetation, and birds and animals showed it was a continent different in 
those respects from all that had’ ever been reported of Asia. Its latitude 
extending down to 50° Soutli ünd beyond argued that it was not a southern 
extension of Asia, since all the maps of Asia by Ptolemy and others, and the 
story of Marco Polo indicated that Asia extended to no further south than 
about 10° South. 





All these reasons together, however, were not proof that the continent was 
not part of Asia. The positive proof was in some arithmetic Américo based 
upon his study of longitude. The Line of Demarcation dividing between 
Spain and Portugal the newly discovered or as yet unexplored portions of 
the world, according to the Treaty of Tordesillas was 370 leagues or 22° 12’ 
west of the Cape Verde Islands. Américo established the Line as running 
north-south through the estuary of the Amazon. The Cape Verde Islands 
were about 20 degrees west of Cadiz. According to Ptolemy, the coast of 
Cathay (China) was 215 degrees east of Cadiz. Therefore, the longitudinal 
distance from the Line of Demarcation eastward to the coast of China was 
the total of these, or about 257 degrees. By subtraction from 360 degrees, this 
left 108 degrees for the distance from the Line of Demarcation westward to 
the coast of China, At the equator 103 degrees would be over 7,000 miles, in 
keeping with Américo’s estimate of the circumference as 27,000 Roman miles, 
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which were 24,852 English miles, only 50 miles in error from the estimate of 
modern science, 24,902 English miles. 

There was no evading this arithmetic. Here was proof that the new conti- 
nent was not part of Asia or anywhere near Asia. | 

An inescapable correlary was that the great ocean east of China, through 
which Marco Polo sailed from China to a strait which led him into the Indian 
Ocean, must therefore be another ocean, an ocean, between the new conti- 
nent and Asia, an ocean broader than the Atlantic. 

By measurement with a flexible ruler, we find ‹ on the Lenox Globe at the 
latitude of the Strait of Malacca that the Atlantic Ocean is represented by a 
width of 55 millimeters, and the other ocean 1 by a width of 97 and one half 
millimeters. 

The Lenox Globe, and the Cracow Globe, are important in being the 
earliest maps to show in addition to the new fourth continent discovered by 
Américo, a clear and unmistakable presentation of the correlated Vespuccian 
concept of another and broader ocean. 





Mark Rutherford 
The World of His Novels” 


By STEPHEN MERTON 
The City College of New York 


N AN AGE of three decker novels, the slim volumes of Hale White, 
I critical, searching, and unadorned, stand арагі! An anonymous reviewer 
of the Autobiography of Mark Rutherford said of it just after its publication, 
"It is remarkable. It is short and that in itself is a merit in these days of weary 
three volumes." * Two other novels"were reviewed along with it: A Wooing 
of a Sweetbriar, and An Unlucky Lie, each in three volumes. Hale White's 
first two novels crossed the Atlantic and were reviewed by William Dean 
Howells in Harper's New Monthly, Magazine; he immediately recognized 
their distinction. e 
There never were books [said"ffowells] in which apparently the writer 
has cared so little to make literary. account of himself, cared so little to 
shine, to impress, wished so much to speak his heart plainly out to the 
heart of his reader. There is absolutely no study of attitudes, no appeal to 
the dramatic or the picturesque, no merely decorative use of words. When 
you have read the books you feel you have witnessed the career of a man 
as you might have witnessed it in the world, and not in a book. We could 
not give too strong an impression of their incomparable sincerity. 


* In the preparation of this article I have been assisted by a grant from the Penrose Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society. 


1 The novels of William Hale White (written under the pseudonym “Mark Rutherford”) were 

riginally published as follows: The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Dissenti Minister, 
ed by his friend Reuben Shapcott (London, Trübner and Co 1881); Mark Rutherford's Deliver- 
ance, Being the Second Part of his Autobiography, ed by his friend Reuben Shapcott (London, 
Trübner and Co 1885); The Revolution in Tanner's Lane, by Mark Rutherford, ed by his friend 
Reuben Shapcott (London, Trübner and Co 1887); Miriam's Schooling and Other Papers, by 
Mark Rutherford, ed by his friend Reuben Shapcott ( London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner and 
Co 1890); Catherine Furze, by Mark Rutherford, ed by his friend Reuben Shapcott (London, 
T. Fisher Unwin 1893); Clara Hopgood, by Mark Rutherford, ed by his friend Reuben Shapcott 
(London, Т. Fisher Unwin 1896). 

For a most perceptive study of Hale White, containing the most complete bibliography avail- 
able, see Wilfred Stone, Religion and Art of William Hale White (“Mark Rutherford", Stan- 
ford University Publications, University Series (Language and Literature) xu (Stanford, 
Calif 1954). Irvin Stock, William Hale White (Mark Rutherford), A Critical Study (New 
York 1956) contains a biographical introduction and critiques of the individual novels together 
with а highly selective bibliography. Catherine Macdonald Maclean Mark Rutherford, A Biog- 
raphy of William Hale White (London 1955) is the only full-length biography in English, 
ae unfortunately it is undocumented. Basil Willey, “ ‘Mark Rutherford’ ” in his More Nine- 
teenth Century Studles (New York 1956) 186-248, is a briefer recent study. 


2 See Athenaeum 1ххуп (Apr 23 1881) 555. 
8 Harper's New Monthly Magazine 1xxu (Feb 1886) 485—486. 
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The locale of these novels, when it is not London, is typically a small Eng- 
lish market town like White’s native Bedford, on the meadow flats of the 
eastern Midlands. In the opening chapter of Catherine Furze, which of all 
his novels recaptures most lovingly the country of his boyhood, the scene is 


given in a single encompassing sentence: 


The malthouses and their cowls, the wharves and the gaily painted sailing 
barges alongside, the fringe of slanting, willows turning the silver-gray 
sides of their foliage towards the breeze, the island in the middle of the 
river with bigger willows, the large expanse of sky, the soft clouds dis- 
tinct in form almost to the far distant horizon,'ànd, looking eastwards, 
the illimitable distance towards the feiis árid'the sea — all this made up 
a landscape, more suitable perhaps to some persons than rock or water- 
fall, although no picture had sacs, t painted of it and nobody had ever 


come to see it. LER o 

Actually, this is the charming countryside we are shown in John Constable's 
paintings. This land of meadow and wood and river, of farm and mill and 
wharf, had been the scene of Constable's own Suffolk childhood in the valley 
of the Stour, which river separates that- county on the south from Essex. 
These counties occupy those very fenlands stretching eastward from Bed- 
ford and Cambridge to the sea. These “scenes of his boyhood,” Constable 
had been fond of saying, “made him a painter”; and he had celebrated them 
on his canvases during the first four decades of the century, decades which 
included Hale White’s own boyhood. (Hale White lived from 1831 to 1918.) 
In Constable's pictures we are given the landscape of Hale White's “Cow- 
folds." Hale White pays his tribute to those "fields by the banks of the Stour." 
"It is Constable's country," he says in his Early Life, "and in its way not to 
be matched in England. Although there is nothing striking in it, its influence, 
at least upon me, is greater than that of celebrated mountains and water- 
falls." * 

All Hale White's characters are taken from his own life in a sense more 
literal than is true for most novelists. “Не never created a character in his 
life,” his wife records his saying, "never sat down to write without having 
somebody before his mind's eye." * These novels, written in his fifties and 
sixties, in the London of the 1880s and 1890s, recreate the rural countryside 
of the early decades of the century, a world that has all but disappeared: the 
River Ouse with its bridges and barges, the spicy talk of the farmers drinking 


* Catherine Furze (New York, George H. Doran [n d]) 8-9; The Early Life of Mark Ruther- 
ford (London, Oxford University Press 1013) 32. On Constable see: C. R. Leslie, Memoirs of 
the Life of John Constable ( London 1911) 1-2. 


5 Dorothy V. White, The Groombridge Diary ( London 1924) 68. 
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whiskey in back parlors, the bustle and anger of politics — Chartism, Reform 
— against the still vivid memory of the French Revolution. Take, as an exam- 
ple, his presentation of two farmers in Mr. Furze’s parlor: 


“Old Bartlett’s widow still a-livin’ up at the Croft?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gosford, after filling his pipe again and pausing for at 
least a minute, “Bartlett’s dead.” 

“Bartlett wur а slow coach,” observed Mr. Chandler, after another 
pause of a minute, “so wur his mare. I mind me I wur behind his mare 
about five year ago last’Michdelmas, and I wur well-nigh perished. I wur 
a-goin to give her a poke ‘with my stick, and old Bartlett says ‘Doan’t hit 
her, doan’t hit her: yer can’t alter, her!” 

Bs three worthy farmers roared with laughter Mr. Furze smiling 
gently.® E . 


Hale White's world is one‘that has not altogether found a place in the 
great novels. It is not quite Не circlé of Adam Bede, nor at all that of Bar- 
chester Towers, nor of The Way of All Flesh. Thackeray knew it not, and 
Dickens merely caricatured it. It-is the world Hale White himself came from, 
and which he knew best. ^I seem:to have come from an honest set,” he writes 
to his future wife, “but socially nothing much above farmers who may have 
been and indeed very likely were officers in Oliver's army.” 7 Their forbears 
were the Saxons, who having in the fourteenth century been driven to the 
towns by the Black Death, had become merchants and developed a vigor- 
ously independent style of life. Their religion was simple, with none of the 
ornateness that flourished among the Norman feudal lords and that was 
later to develop into “Anglicanism.” From this Saxon tradition of the fen- 
lands came, together with Bunyan and Cromwell’s soldiers, the shopkeepers, 
ironmongers, brewers, printers, and booksellers of Hale White’s novels; a 
working class homely of speech, of manner, and of religion; independent; 
and, when occasion demanded, rebellious of thought and temper. To this 
world Hale White restricts himself in his novels, and by so doing becomes 
its principal spokesman. “He is by his own right,” William Learoyd Sperry 
delimits it finely, “the spokesman for mid-Victorian Independency, a world 
which without his witness would have been mute and perhaps ultimately 
forgotten. He has done for the humble nonconformity of his own midland 
counties what Trollope did for the Establishment in sleepy Cathedral towns, 
what George Eliot did for Methodism through the countryside, and what 


9 Catherine Furze 12. 


7 See С. Silvester Horne, Nonconformity in the XIXth Century (London 1907) 89, for the con- 
formist viewpoint of Dickens’ contribution to our understanding of nonconformity; Groombridge 


Diary 198, 
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Jane Austen and Miss Mitford did for innocuous gentility at large. ‘Cowfold’ 
is the ‘Barchester’ of Dissent.” 5 

Hale White’s milieu is as far removed from Barchester as Barchester was 
from London. His “Cowfolds” are, as he puts it in the Autobiography, “a sort 
of condensation of the agricultural country round." ? Like Gray’s Elegy, Hale 
White’s novels celebrate the romance that lies implicit, and that can at times 
achieve a glory of its own, in the annals of the poor. But his are no short and 
simple annals. In them lie entangled the very complexities of motive and 
deed that dominate the courts and capitals of:the world. 


There were no villains amongst the portion’ of the inhabitants with which 
this history principally concerns itself, [he says of the Cowfold of his 
Revolution] nor was a singe adventure of any kind ever known to happen 
beyond the adventures of being born, getting married, falling sick, and 
dying, with now and then an accident: from à: gig. Consequently it might 
be thought that there was no romance, in Cowfold. There could not be a 
greater mistake. The history of every boy or girl of ordinary make is one 
С robbery, murder, imprisonment, oath E Sentence, filing of chains, scal- 

of prison walls, recapture, scaffold reprieve, poison, and pistols; the 

erence between such a history and that in the authorized versions 
being merely circumstantial. The garden of Eden, the murder of Cain, 
the deluge, the salvation of Noah, the exodus from Egypt, David and 
Bathsheba, with the murder of Uriah, the Assyrian invasion, the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, and the Resurrection from the Dead; to say noth- 
ing of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the tragedy of Count 
Cenci, the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, the Inquisition in Spain, 
and Revolt of the Netherlands, all happened in Cowfo. а. as well as else- 
where, and were perhaps more interesting there because they could be 
studied in detail and the records were authentic.” 


It was this “uncovering of the ‘“commonplace,’” as she phrased it, which 
first drew Dorothy Vernon Smith, later his second wife, to his books.!! Hale 
White himself intimates in one sentence of Catherine Furze the meaning of 
his novels: "When we grow old we find that what is commonplace is 
true. ...” 12 With the romantic bias which was sharpened under the influence 
of Wordsworth, his purpose is to present the ordinary in an unusual way. “Тп 
Wordsworth the miraculous inherent in the commonplace, but obscured by 
‘the film of familiarity, is restored to it,” he has observed.!? The discoveries 


8 W. L. Sperry, “Mark Rutherford,” Harvard Theological Review vu (Apr 1914) 173. 
9 The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford (New York, George Н. Doran [n d]) 28. 

10 The Revolution in Tanner's Lane (New York, George Н. Doran [n d]) 123-124. 

11 Groombridge Diary 66. 

12 Catherine Furze 302. 


18 William Hale White, Pages from a Journal (London, Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press 1910) 107. 
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that he embodies in his stories are, however, his own. The facts which un- 
settle and propel him are peculiarly urban. His are among the first of the 
“proletarian” novels. “What are the facts?" he asks in one of his detached 
notes. “Not those in Homer, Shakespeare or even the Bible. The facts for 
most of us are a dark street, crowds, hurry, commonplaceness, loneliness, 
and, worse than all, a terrible doubt which can hardly be named as to the 
meaning and purpose of the world.” * Nor is it the peasant mentality to 
which his romantic inheritance draws him. It is in “second-rate sensitive 
minds” exposed to the rootlessness of modern life that he is interested. 

The protagonists of Hale White’snovels are essentially projections of his 
own youthful temperament: “I wish not to judge others,” he says in the 
Autobiography “but the persons who to me have proved themselves most 
attractive, have been those who. have-passed through such a process as that 
through which I myself passed; those who have had in some form or other 
an enthusiastic stage in their history, when the story of Genesis and the 
Gospels has been rewritten, when'God has visibly walked in the garden, and 
the Son of God has drawn men &wdy from their daily occupations into the 
divinest of dreams." ** Hale White.combines in a remarkable way strands 
from the seventeenth century and from the nineteenth. The latter appear in 
the intellectual conflict of his charactérs; the former are implicit in their 
stern, Puritan idealism, which intensifies that conflict. The story of Genesis 
and the Gospels has been rewritten by his heroes. Hale White's special 
achievement is to restore to the Christian terminology its original meaning 
in existential terms. "Nearly every doctrine in the college creed had once 
had a natural origin in the necessities of human nature, and might therefore 
be so interpreted as to become a necessity again," says Mark Rutherford in 
the Autobiography during his short career as a theological student. Ironi- 
cally, he learned that it was just.such interpretation, leading back to the 
origins of creed, that the authorities feared and misunderstood: ^To reach 
through to that original necessity; to explain the atonement as I believed it 
appeared to Paul, and the sinfulness of man as it appeared to the prophets, 
was my object. But it was precisely this reaching after a meaning which 
constituted heresy." Hale White's theology was to develop quickly in the 
direction of a symbolism which read the old creed in terms of an ever-new 
existence. His novels embody these views and their growth. What must one 
do to be saved? The answer to this question is the persistent theme of his 
fiction. In the earlier autobiographical novels whose protagonist, Mark 
1* William Hale White, Last Pages from a Journal (London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press 1915) 289-990. 
16 Autobiography 20. 
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Rutherford, is Hale White himself “under a semi-transparent disguise,” the 
metaphysical problem of the age, echoed in poets like Clough and Amold 
and Tennyson, is expressed by Hale White in the very specific context of the 
Calvinistic creed. Mark is torn by the loss of the old belief and relives the 
words of the twenty-second Psalm, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” His need is not for the rationalized Deity of the schools but for 
a personal union. In these earlier novels Hale White-has undertaken to show 
us the disintegration of a religion. Part of his aim is to contrast a fading 
Puritanism with the fiery ardor of the earlier sect. This ardor is relit in a 
few isolated souls, like Mark Rutherford“and Zachariah Coleman, incarna- 
tions of pristine nonconformity in the nineteenth century muddle. The fad- 
ing is a symptom of prosperity and middle-class attitudes. Calvinism has 
climbed almost to the respectability of. Anglicanism. It is this climb upon 
which the dominant note of irony in the. novels centers. 

Hale White's early, male protagonists-are Job-like heroes of endurance; 
his later, female protagonists tend to be; like Ibsen's Nora, more rebellious. 
It is the predicament of ardent, Christ-like spirits in a prosperous, alien 
world that is Hale White's special subject; it is the rendition, unsentimental 
and acute, of their endurance which is his special contribution to English 
fiction. No one equals him in projecting into fiction the stoical lesson which 
was impressed upon him by Carlyle:and which he expresses as follows: 
"Carlyle feels the contradictions of the universe as keenly as any man can 
feel them. He knows how easy it is to appear profound by putting anew 
riddles which nobody can answer; he knows how strong is the temptation 
toward the insoluble. But upon these subjects he also knows how to hold his 
tongue; he does not shriek in the streets, but he bows his head." 16 

Gradually, in the later novels, the exigencies of living apply their balm to 
the pain of youthful frustration; solutions begin to appear: absorption in 
work ( Mark Rutherford's Deliverance ), in politics and love (The Revolution 
in Tanner's Lane). The problem is blunted but the ache is still there. It per- 
sists through all the later novels under the guise of new circumstance. The 
most radical alternation in these later novels is, as their titles indicate, that 
their protagonists are women, and that the change of sex is accompanied by 
a change in the phrasing of the question. The search for a God becomes a 
search for a human relationship. It is as though women, with their sense of 
the practical, can confer another perspective, can view the problem of sal- 
vation naturalistically. In these novels the “new woman” of the later nine- 
teenth century (modeled for him in many features by George Eliot) emerges. 


16 Pages from a Journal 8. 
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For all their concern with the problem of love, these later novels are how- 
ever not “love stories.” They are quite as concentrated as were the earlier 
novels on the issues of struggle and salvation. This is what distinguishes 
them, the sense they establish of the dependence of the immediate on the 
ultimate. They convey a Spinozistic view of the human situation sub specie 
aeternitas. If they are not love stories, neither are they “religious novels” in 
any pious sense; they are so only if we interpret religion broadly enough to 
include a secular, nonsupernatural humanism.” Then they are truly so. They 
are ever questioning both the dogma and the skepticism of the nineteenth 
century. Apropos of the “entertainment” provided at the monthly Sunday 
evening meetings of his congregation during his term as minister, Mark 
Rutherford comments on Ње kind of books used for the public readings: 
^. .. I was reduced to that class:of literature which of all others I most abomi- 
nated, and which always seemed ta-me the most profane, — religious and 
sectarian gossip, religious novels designed to make religion attractive, and 
other slip-slop of this kind.” '£«Hàle Whites own approach is quiet and 
direct. His seriousness is rarely without its touch of irony. His editorial 
asides, which are frequent, are woven into the fabric of his stories without 
noticeable shift of tone, and they do not offend. Even the professional ser- 
mons of his ministers are convincing, apd keep within the narrow bounds of 
a fiction reader's patience. Thomas Seecombe has observed of these: “Не 
interpolates several sermons into his novels and these are the only sermons 
we have read for many years.” 1% 


11 Чү, Т, Dawson, The Makers of English Fiction (New York 1905), places The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford in a class he calls the "religious novel." This he defines as "that which cen- 
ters itself expressly, definitely and by distinct limitation on the exposition of religious ideas or 
the statement of мүчө тре problems. It may take into its scheme a wide or narrow area of 
human action, but it will take no more than is necessary to its special purpose. It may create 
types of character as vital as any that may be found in more secular fonds o fiction, but that is 
a question of the power of the artist, not the intention of his art. In other words, the religious 
novel is a novel in which the faculty of creative tmagination is definitely devoted, and їп some 
instances subordinated, to the sition of religious ideas." Even within this somewhat lenient 
definition it is, however, difficult to accommodate the Autobiography (not to mention Hale 
White's later novels), which certainly does not center itself on "the exposition of religious ideas 
or the statement of theological problems." It centers itself on the hero, Mark Rutherford; theo- 
logical problems are only pane incidents, however searing, in Mark’s development. Beside the 
дар Dawson finds only a few other novels that fit into his classfication. He names 
David Elginbrood and Robert Falconer by George Macdonald, John Inglesant by J. H. Short- 
house, Robert Elsmere by Mrs Humphrey Ward, and The Story of an African Farm by Olive 
Schreiner. A more recent study of the religious novel of the Victorian age, Margaret Maison, 
Search Your Soul, Eustace (London 1961) points out the distinctive position achieved by Hale 
White’s novels because of their sincerity, де th, and restraint. She singles out Hale White's 
Autobiography and Mrs Humphrey Ward’s Rober Elsmere as the “two Victorian religious novels 
that have survived the acid test of time and remain as classics in the literature of lost faith.” 

18 Autoblography 32; W. J. Dawson, The Makers of English Fiction (New York 1905) 270. 

19 Thomas Seccombe, “The Literary Work of Mark Rutherford,” Living Age сстххуп (May 24 
1913) 498—499. 
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The personalities of Hale White’s protagonists are derived especially from 
the idols of his youth. Their qualities of sincerity, skepticism, sensitivity, 
aloofness, and fearlessness are those Hale White inherited from his own 
father and discovered anew in one or two older friends and in such literary 
favorites as Carlyle and Byron. Upon Hale White’s heroines the influence of 
George Eliot (who for him was very much a friend before she was an author) 
has already been noted. His heroes, men like the Rev Bradshaw in the 
Revolution, are modeled in part upon the old breed of minister that was 
passing from the scene in Hale White’s childhood. One such, the Rev Samuel 
Hilliard, had occupied the pulpit of Bunyan Meeting, the chapel at Bedford, 
in Hale White’s childhood. For half a. céntury he had fearlessly maintained 
the connection between Dissent and’ political reform that dated back to 
Cromwell. He was succeeded by the Rev John Jukes, neo-orthodox and 
careful in his politics, the type of the sanctimonious minister, representative 
of a decadent, mammonized Dissent, who-was to be satirized in the Rev John 
Broad of the Revolution. When Hale White. was eighteen, he came under the 
influence of an eloquent Welsh preachér, Caleb Morris, who more than any 
other person except his father influenced" his life. Of Morris he has written: 


the 

From 1850 up to the time when he went away from London to spend the 
remainder of his days in his nativé‘land, he was my friend and guide. 
The printed reports of his sermons are somewhat lifeless. But having 
heard continuously all the most noteworthy speakers of my day — Roe- 
buck, Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, Binney 2 — I affirm unhesitatingly 
that Caleb Morris was more eloquent than any of them. His eloquence 
was not extravagant, nothing was laid on, . . . it was the voice of the thing 
itself. I shall never forget a sermon of his on the prodigal son. He dwelt 
not so much on the son as on the father, and he almost acted, with perfect 
restraint but with overcoming tenderness, the daily longing for the child’s 
return, the looking out — “Shall I see him today?” He pointed out that 
this parable, although it taught us the depth of God’s love, was a glorifi- 
cation by Jesus of human love. I can feel even now the force which 
streamed from him that night, and swept me with it, as if I were a leaf 
on a river in a flood. ., . I never beheld a man in whom Christianity, or 
rather Christ, was so vitally inherent.** 


It is such intensities of realization that flash out in the protagonists of Hale 
White’s novels. Caleb Morris represented for him the heroic culmination of 


20 Thomas Binney, another minister of the old type, was also one of Hale White’s youthful 
heroes, Of him Hale White has said: “His style of speaking was perfect. I have heard many 
orators in my time, but I do not think that I ever head: oratory which was so attractive to think- 
ing men as Binney’s.” Carlyle too knew and appreciated Binney. The quotation on Binney is 
from Hale White’s journalistic writing in W. R. Nicoll, Memories of Mark Rutherford (London 
1924) 60. 

21 Last Pages from a Journal 244-245, 247. 
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qualities to which as a boy he had learned to respond in his father and in his 
father’s favorite authors. In “Rugby Chapel,” a eulogy of his own father, 
Matthew Arnold describes religion as “the power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness." Religion, divested of its theology, was for Hale White, 
too, essentially а moral power. As such it came to be articulated for him by 
great literary spokesmén like Carlyle. Carlyle indeed had been the particular 
idol of his father, whose religion was colored by the fervor and skepticism 
of the Scotch author much as Hale's was to be colored by the pantheism of 
Wordsworth. Fervor and skepticism became the distinguishing traits of Hale 
White's great male characters, Mark Rutherford and Zachariah Coleman. 


age remember him reciting passages from “Comus,” his special favorite. Per- 
vasively do Hale White's various interests, in religion and politics, in philoso- 
phy and science, inform his novels; but from his literary admirations these 
novels catch their special note..." 

The kinship among the protagonists of his novels, the literary and per- 
sonal heroes of his youth, and Hale White himself has its origins deep within 
the Victorian conscience and the Victofian temper. Carlyle, Byron, George 
Eliot, Caleb Morris, William White Sr were all products of the religious 
awakening that marked the opening decades of the century, an awakening 
that is evident also in Newman, Arnold, and Ruskin, all temperamentally 
akin to Hale White and all emergent from similarly severe Protestant back- 
grounds. АП of them modified the dogma of the old creed but retained its 
impassioned moral dedication. Protestant in the sense that the early Refor- 
mation leaders were, each forged from his own experience, which frequently 
involved a painful "soul crisis," a religion of. his own. Hale White's novels 
record the agonizing and liberating progress of his own personal religion. In 
so doing they give us an insight into the Victorian moral ferment as it worked 
its way from the great spokesmen of the age ànd was filtered through the 
sensibility of an intensely individual author. = 
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Theatrum mundi: Illusion as Reality“ 


By HEnBERT WEISINGER 
Michigan State University 


ССТТ WOULD BE a rather amusing task to make a little list of all the 

sixteenth- and seventeenth-century works whose title begins with 
the word theatrum or teatro: the world becomes a grandiose spectacle, filled 
with floating images and a constantly changing scenery, rather than a struc- 
ture clearly organized and intellectually penetrable." So Panofsky once wrote 
me, throwing off in his characteristic way a suggestion at once challenging 
and consuming, a mere lifetime labor. This was some time ago when I was 
younger and stronger and still under the impression that the way to academic 
fame was through scholarship, and I dutifully began to compile my little list. 
The list grew longer, the amusement duller, and when at last I realized that 
I never would be missed, I gave up the list. I will spare you the details; let 
it suffice to say that the image of theatrum mundi, though not quite as preva- 
lent as I had anticipated, is still found frequently enough in Renaissance 
thought so as to constitute a genuine intellectual commonplace. While it is 
true that the concept has been intensively studied within the past year or 
two by Bernheimer, Rossi, Secret, and Yates, their interest in it has been 
limited: they are concerned primarily with the Renaissance art of memory 
in which the image of theatrum mundi serves as a unifying mnemonic device; 
the theatrum mundi of Giulio Camillo is probably the outstanding example 
of this particular genre; at least, it is the one which has been most intensively 
studied. To be sure, both Curtius and Battenhouse have looked at the meta- 
phor within a larger philosophical context than that of the art of memory 
alone, but, so far as I know, its main ideological implications are still un- 
treated. I should like, taking its existence and dispersal in Renaissance 
thought for granted, to suggest some tentative answers to a few significant 
questions about the image of theatrum mundi, that is, its role on the stage of 
Renaissance thought, the nature of its character and motivation, and its sub- 
sequent stage history. 

Theatrum mundi is, as you realize, an extended metaphor: the world is 
symbolized as a theatre, and all its events, or plot, and all its inhabitants, or 
dramatis personae, are depicted as taking place and acting within its con- 
fines and within its particular terms as a medium of representation. Now, 


* Paper read before the Renaissance Comparative Literature section of the Modern Language 
Association, 28 December 1961. 
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while the external form of the metaphor remains constant, that is, the world 
as a stage, its inner content changes, and changes drastically. So far as I can 
see, there are three separate and distinct types of expression of the theatrum 
mundi concept, each deriving from different ideological presuppositions and 
therefore with different, and indeed contradictory, intellectual consequences. 
And these differences, it seems to me, are the consequence of two dramatic 
and sharp shifts within the metaphor itself, the first the shift in the location of 
the spectator within the image, the other the shift in attitude toward the 
meaning of the action being performed on the stage of the theatre of life. 

In the first type, the spectator is placed in the center of the theatre and 
looks toward and up to the stage; he is in effect the audience, the witness to 
the proceedings on the stage of life; and he is put there for the sole purpose 
of admiring the skill and accomplishment of the author and/or producer 
and/or director of the drama of creation. “Every man should seriously apply 
himself to a consideration of the works of God,” writes Calvin in The Insti- 
tutes, “being placed in this very splendid theater to be a spectator of them”; 
and in Vives’ Fable about Man Jupiter, at Juno’s request and since he is all- 
powerful, improvises an amphitheatre and: 


at a command of almighty Jupiter, by whom alone all things are done, 
this whole world appeared, so large, so elaborate, so diversified, and beau- 
tiful in places, just as you see it... . The great Jupiter was director of the 
play, and when he saw that all were there, he gave the signal. Since he 
was the maker, he ordered everything and explained it to all that they 
might understand. Lest something be done differently from what he 
himself liked, he prescribed to the company of actors the entire arrange- 
ment and sequence of the plays, from which not even by the breadth of 
a finger, as they say, should they depart. 


The scene which this use of the theatrum mundi image evokes is, at least 
to me, essentially closer to that of a spectacle rather than that of a drama; it 
is not so much a performance which is being put on as a demonstration which 
is taking place. The most vivid pictorial representation of this sense of the 
metaphor which I can recall is Raphael’s “Disputa del Sacramento” in the 
Stanza della Segnatura in the Vatican (I realize that I am doing violence to 
Raphael's position in the history of styles), with its carefully ordered levels 
of celestial and earthly hierarchies all neatly circumscribed within a solid, 
classical arch, the proscenium arch of the theatre of the universe inside of 
which the drama of all creation takes place. This arch imposes on the scene 
the comforting feeling of order and limit and visualizes for the beholder a 
real deity in a real universe whose components are logically arranged in the 
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correct descending order; it is, in effect, the Christian concept in a classical 
setting; for, as Arthur O. Lovejoy has reminded us, the cosmical scene of the 
Middle Ages, and I would add, of Christian orthodoxy at any time, has 
". . . the essential qualities of a work of classical art.” In this form of the 
metaphor, then, theatrum mundi may well have been designed by Alberti, 
the set by Piero della Francesca, the costumes by Diirer, the program notes 
by Cinthio, and the play itself by Dante, and, naturally enough, it is a comedy. 

The second type of theatrum mundi metaphor wrests the spectator from 
out of his comfortable and safe seat in the audience and thrusts him over the 
footlights into the turmoil on the stage of life itself. This I would regard as 
the typical classical expression of the image; Ernst Curtius traces it back to 
Plato's poignant question: “May we not regard every living being as a pup- 
pet of the gods, which may be their plaything only, or may be created with 
a purpose." Not unexpectedly this use of the metaphor is revived in the 
Renaissance, but makes a rather late entrance, in, for example, the work of 
Ronsard, Calderon, and Campanella; in England, the earliest reference to 
it which I could find is that by Udall in 1548. Though Spenser and Donne 
seem in their poetry to overlook the larger philosophical implications of the 
image, More and Raleigh do make serious use of it, but of course the best 
known expression is by Jacques in As You Like It, amplifying Antonio's brief 
allusion in The Merchant of Venice: 


The Duke speaks: 


Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy. 
This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 


And Jacques replies: 
АП the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. . . . Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


Shakespeare thus links the theatrum mundi metaphor to the powerful, 
brooding Renaissance theme of time; and if, in the first use of the image, 
time is static and therefore timeless, in the second use time is turned into the 
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destroyer, the enemy of man, and the drama of life becomes a conflict in 
which, though the final resolution is certain, the time for the last curtain to 
be rung down is unknown. I have described the first use of the metaphor in 
terms of High Renaissance style; I must therefore describe the second use 
in terms of Mannerist style. To the regulated ranks of hierarchy in the 
Raphael painting we must oppose the writhing, interpenetrating forms of 
Vasari’s “Immaculate Conception,” a difference in style which Vasari him- 
self discriminated in the Preface to the third part of the Lives. Our theatre 
now is designed by Bernini, the set by Parmigianino, the costumes by Sal- 
viati, the program notes by Michelangelo, and the play itself by Tasso; again, 
it is a comedy, but a comedy with a difference, the difference, say, between 
Twelfth Night and Measure for Measure. Our spectator is now an actor who 
is playing from a script still being written in the wings by an harrassed author 
as the play inexorably moves on just ahead of his flying pen. 

The third form of the theatrum mundi metaphor carries the combined 
theatre-time concept to its ultimate conclusion: the very mythos of the play 
of life is itself a falsehood: 

Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 


And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 


Signifying nothing. 


A play heaped together by an idiot, a play saying nothing and meaning noth- 
ing, is no longer a play, nor, by the same token, can there be a theatre in 
which it can be housed; the fabric of intelligible form has been irreparably 
shredded. I therefore cannot assign a style to this form of the metaphor; it is 
below and beyond history. 

These, then, are the three variations of the theatrum mundi image as I 
have found them expressed in Renaissance thought, and, as I have tried to 
show, while all three employ the same theatrical vocabulary, they do so for 
different purposes and different effects, the first envisioning the metaphor 
in terms of an amphitheatre or colosseum in which the glory of creation is 
endlessly proclaimed, the second conceiving the image in terms of a stage 
upon which the struggle for existence is fiercely performed, and the third 
simply destroying both metaphor and meaning together. Of the three, the 
first is the most respectably orthodox, having behind it the authority of a 
divinely ordered and therefore morally acceptable hierarchical arrangement 
of existence; the second is the one most favored by the humanist tradition of 
half-scepticism and half-faith; while the third is unique for its time, yet for 
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us, perhaps the most influential of all. The metaphor itself has an instructive 
history beyond its Renaissance occurrence. It appears to be a product of late 
classical thought; I have found no uses of it in the myths of the ancient Near 
Fast nor in Greek thought before Plato, nor have I found it in Latin literature 
until the satirists. It receives Christian expression only where a strong classi- 
cal influence may be shown, as in Paul, Augustine, and particularly John of 
Salisbury; on the other hand, it is not surprising that the medieval systema- 
tizers should have avoided it, not merely because the absence of actual 
theatres would not have brought the metaphor to mind, but for more funda- 
mental reasons, as I shall try to show. The metaphor was revived again in 
Renaissance thought, and again, significantly, in later rather than in earlier 
Renaissance humanism. In short, I should characterize its appearance as a 
symptom of sophisticated disillusionment, and we should therefore not be 
surprised to find it appearing again as a theme in modern literature, as it 
does in such widely differing versions as Pirandello’s Six Characters and Jack 
Gelber's The Connection. 

I should like now to consider some of the implications which each of these 
conceptions suggests. In the first form, God retains his divine attributes and 
powers but he has at the same time been imperceptibly turned into a cosmic 
impressario, a Belasco or Reinhardt or Stanislavsky operating on the grand- 
est possible scale, and thus begins his progressive professionalization from 
God the father to God the divine architect, mathematician, sculptor — this 
is Miss Marjorie Nicolson’s nomination — watchmaker, referee, and partner 
in industry. The line of descent runs straight downward from the Renais- 
sance commentaries on Genesis, through Hakewill, Burnet, the Cambridge 
Platonists, the Restoration scientists, Shaftesbury, Addison, all those pre- 
Romantic dispossessed second-son versifiers so tenderly treated by Professor 
Fairchild, Wordsworth, Tennyson, converted atomic physicists, the Sunday 
supplement, and the Sunday sermon. Where, in Hebrew prophecy and Chris- 
tian mysticism God works directly in and through his creation to manifest 
his power and mercy, in the first form of the theatrum mundi metaphor, he 
puts on a show, colossal, dazzling, gorgeous, a cast of millions, the biggest 
sets, the most scenes, earthquakes, fires, floods, pigeons, rainbows, and, of 
course, lots of sex. As spectators, we are naturally overwhelmed; it is a stu- 
pendous show. But it is only a show; the point of the plot meanders and 
finally gets lost in the spectacle, the effects become tiresome, the impressario 
runs out of novelties; in the end, the demonstration defeats itself. The simple 
realization that things really aren’t that way is of course the starting point of 
contemporary crisis theology. In the age of the overkill, the exhibition of the 
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divine providence and wisdom is a little hard to take, and anyhow, you can’t 
see out of a fallout shelter. 

In the second form of the theatrum mundi metaphor, the divine author- 
impressario gets the show started all right but isn’t quite sure how to manage 
the ending, leaving the actors to fend for themselves, knowing only that there 
will be a final curtain. The situation is oddly analogous to the way in which 
a film is made: individual scenes are photographed but not in the order in 
which they will appear, nor is this order necessarily known to the cast or 
even to the writer at the time of filming; the final order may be the decision 
of the director, the producer, the Eastern bank’s Hollywood representative, 
or a public opinion poll. It is the awareness of this uncertainty implicit in the 
theatrum mundi metaphor which elicits Sancho’s sceptical response to Don 
Quixote's eloquent exposition, and which makes Shakespeare abandon faith 
for astrology in Sonnet 15: 


When I consider everything that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moment, 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment; . . . 


In this form of the metaphor, then, man crawls, stumbles, and crawls again 
through his predestined seven ages: the infant pukes, the schoolboy whines, 
the lover sighs, the soldier postures, the justice mouths, the old man pipes: 


I have liv'd long enough: my way of life 

Is Ға into the sere, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honor, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 


If recognition, redemption, and resolution constitute the tragic trinity, then 
the plot of life as it is presented in the theatre of the world is neither tragic 
nor comic. Perhaps the divine playwright intended it as a tragedy; if so, he 
has either written it poorly or we have misunderstood his intentions, in quite 
the same wrong way that Horatio misunderstands Hamlet's final agony: 


Hamlet 


report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied . . . . tell my story. 
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And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
How these ad came about: so shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts, 

Of accidental judgements, casual slaughters; 
Of deaths put on by cunning and fore’d cause, 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 

Fall’n on the inventors’ heads; all this can I 
Truly deliver. . . . lest more mischance 

On plots and errors happen. 


Well, the notion of a divine ironist is diverting; it is, however, hardly con- 
ducive to faith. 

Whatever the doctrinal difficulties inherent in the theatrum mundi meta- 
phor, these two variations share the assumption that the image of the world 
as a stage is a viable analogy which imposes shape and significance on the 
flux of human existence. The physical form of the playhouse and the parallel 
aesthetic form of the play which it houses, themselves the signs of controlled 
intelligence, combine to create a metaphor whose form in turn reaffirms con- 
trolled intelligence and thereby asserts coherence and stability, that is, the 
world makes sense and we can live in it. 


But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that hath dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object; can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 


The answer of the poet is yes, for within that wooden O: 


In little room confining mighty men, 

Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 
Small time, but in that small most то livd 
This star of England: Fortune made his sword, 
By which the world's best garden he achievd, ... 


When we recall the symbolic significance of the garden in Milton: 


In narrow room nature’s whole wealth; yea, more — 
A Heaven on Earth; .. . 


orderly life within, destructive chaos without, we may add another layer of 
meaning to the theatrum mundi metaphor: art imposes order on nature. Our 
metaphor, then, confirms the life of art as it consecrates the art of life. 
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But, despite all that, our metaphor is an uneasy one; it sustains an illusion 
by means of an art of illusion. For of all the art forms, the theatre is the one 
which most depends for its effectiveness on the strength of illusion: it is the 
representation of a contrived action on a raised platform by impersonators 
who speak an uncommon language in an artificial space-time continuum 
within a building deliberately designed to heighten that illusion through 
the devices of lighting, scenery, music, costume, makeup, distance, and seat- 
ing arrangement; we have, in effect, a Clabber Girl regression of illusion. 
Indeed, we may think of the theatrum mundi metaphor as one of that in- 
triguing class of devices which the artist uses when he wishes to blur the line 
between reality and illusion, along with mirror imagery, the play within the 
play episode, the dream sequence, slowed-down and speeded-up montage 
(“from Caligari to Hitler” is much more than a clever title), caricature, and 
cartoon. The strain between what we know ought to be there and what we 
actually see breaks down our hold on our instinctive acceptance of our 
three-dimensional, perspectived, space-time, cause and effect universe. The 
results of our ordinary processes of perception and logic are deliberately and 
systematically reversed, misdirected, and even repudiated; and we are thus 
startled into a fresh perception of experience but often at the cost of our con- 
fidence in that as well. The metaphor and like devices must by their nature 
carry with them the overtones of suspicion and anxiety: one can never be 
certain any more either in the displaced or the new vision, for, having been 
tricked once, we feel we will be tricked twice. Once the actor has stepped 
out of his role, can we be sure that he really has returned to it; does the 
dream really end; if objects cast no shadows, are they really real; and if last 
year is either a dream of the past or a projection of the future, is there really 
a present? Professor Ernest Stahl has acutely pointed out in Creativity 
(Oxford 1961) that Faust’s assertion of his faith in an ordered universe: 


Does not the Heaven vault itself above us? 
Is not the earth established fast below? 


is repudiated by Rilke in the eighth elegy: 


Always facing Creation, we perceive there 
Only a mirroring of the free and open, 
dimmed by our breath... 


And we, spectators always, everywhere, 
Looking at, never out of, everything. 

It fills us. We arrange it. It collapses. 

We re-arrange it, and collapse ourselves. 
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In this sense, the theatrum mundi image may be regarded as an ancestor of 
the age of anxiety and the theatre of the absurd. 

The world as a stage is then a pretty conceit but it is also a misleading one. 
For if the tale it tells is told by an idiot, then the shape of content is smashed, 
and without that shape, neither the form of the art nor the form of the meta- 
phor which depends on that art can claim to have any meaning; art which 
should reveal the meaningfulness of form degenerates into artifice which 
conceals the meaninglessness of formlessness. What can be said to this 
double betrayal? One can rail: 


When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. 


One can pretend: 


Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


Or one can watch the idiot’s tale: “Now they are clapper-clawing one 
another; I'll go look on.” In the language of Samuel Beckett and of thermo- 
nuclear war alike, we are at ground zero; when Dante saw it, he cried out: 
“This was not life, and yet it was not death,” but where he had Purgatory 
and Paradise still before him, Beckett is writing the last word in the last sen- 
tence of the last paragraph of the last chapter of the last book. 

The reference to the image of the book is not accidental for I was thinking 
of the medieval love of the book symbol as Curtius has so lovingly described 
it and even more of Panofsky's demonstration of the centrality of the book 
image as the controlling metaphor of medieval thought: the arrangement 
and articulation of the parts of the book are the visual manifestation of the 
arrangement and articulation of the arguments which are in their turn the 
arrangement and articulation of creation itself; the architecture of the argu- 
ment is no less significant than the validity of the argument itself. From this 
point of view, the theatrical metaphor with its shifting scenes, its illusions 
and concealments, its shades and shadows, the ambivalence of its characters, 
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the uncertainty of its denouements, and, above all, the intellectual self- 
denial of the playwright — do we not say that it is Hamlet who speaks, not 
Shakespeare — all these are in direct contradiction to the emotional and 
intellectual ambiance of the medieval mind which I make bold to charac- 
terize as an open, outdoor mind in contrast to theatrical, indoor mind of the 
theatrum mundi metaphor. 

The mutations of our metaphor derive from and signalize that intellectual 
crisis of the Renaissance which has become our heritage as well and which 
we have been no more successful in overcoming, that is, how to organize 
and absorb and subdue the flux of fact from the macrocosm (including the 
facts from within the microcosm itself) by a tiny part of that macrocosm 
which has set itself up as its judge and master. If we go back to the theatrum 
mundi metaphor in its narrow sense as a mnemonic device, we now see that 
its fantastic articulation has burst asunder the medieval book; it is a symp- 
tom of failure of method, nor is it alone in this failure. In the same letter 
from which I quoted at the opening of these remarks, Panofsky defines the 
basic innovation of Renaissance thought in this way: “. . . the consistent 
destruction or obscurantism of borderlines which the Middle Ages had 
established and observed while not as yet renouncing the use of the concepts 
previously defined by these borderlines. Wherefore the absence of the 
summa in the Renaissance is more than a mere accident: it was replaced, on 
the one hand, by Rabelais’ Gargantua, and on the other, by such truly amaz- 
ing specimens of hodgepodge as, for example, Giulio Camillo’s Theatrum 
mundi.” “He first, I following,” we have returned to the starting point of our 


inquiry. 





Stephen Crane as Dramatist 


By Roserr W. STALLMAN 
University of Connecticut 


UCCESSFUL as novelist and short-story writer and as journalist, Crane 
from the start hankered to achieve also a name for himself as dramatist; 
and from the start he cast some pieces in dramatic dialogue-form. One such 
attempt is "Greed Rampant," summarized and quoted from in "Stephen 
Crane: Some New Stories," which I edited for the Bulletin of The New York 
Public Library (January 1957). Other dramatic dialogues include “At 
Clancys Wake," published in Truth for June 1893, and "Prologue," pub- 
lished in Elbert Hubbard's Roycroft Quarterly in May 1896. Another Crane 
curiosity is his drama “The Blood of the Martyr,” a spoofing piece about 
German imperialism in China, published in the Sunday Magazine of the 
New York Press in April 1898 and reissued posthumously as a pamphlet in 
1940 — an item difficult to obtain. 

Much of Crane's fiction, as in “The Open Boat” for example, is dialogue 
readily convertible to the stage. Crane hoped that a dramatization would 
be made of his short story “The Upturned Face,” but the actor Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson turned down his proposal (see Stephen Crane: Letters, 
1960, p 239). In “At the Pit Door,” in Hubbard’s Philistine (September 1900), 
people waiting for the theatre to open its doors are entertained by a guitar 
girl, an acrobat, a whistling boy, and minstrels. (Crane first attended Lon- 
don theatres in 1897.) During his western trip to gather sketches for the 
Bacheller Syndicate Crane reported “Grand Opera in New Orleans,” in the 
Philadelphia Press (24 March 1895); and in Truth for November 1893 he 
had issued "Some Hints for Playmakers." 

“It is dramatic criticism and nuthin else," he wrote his friend Willis Brooks 
Hawkins in September 1895, “Гуе taken it and am to go to work at once." But 
a few days later: "Things fell ker-plunk." His hopes were dashed when the 
Philadelphia Press deal fell through ( Letters 63). 

In early 1896 Crane toyed with the idea of a play to be written in collabo- 
ration with Clyde Fitch, and in early 1898 Conrad was begging off collabora- 
tion with his friend Crane on the latter's proposal for a drama about a man 
who impersonates the dead lover of a girl, hoping thereby to win her. Hence 
the title: “The Predecessor.” Says Conrad to Crane: "I have no dramatic 
gift. You have the terseness, the clear eye, the easy imagination. You have 
all — and I have only the accursed faculty of dreaming. . . . I would be a hin- 
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drance to you — 1 am afraid” (see Letters 167, 176, 177). But the fact is that 
Conrad, and not Crane, succeeded in producing something for the stage, 
namely two one-act plays drawn from his short stories and The Secret 
Agent: A Drama in Four Acts (1928), drawn from his novel of that title (1907). 

In October 1899 Cora Crane sent the literary agent James Pinker two 
chapters of Crane’s novel The O'Ruddy (completed by Robert Barr, 1903), 
remarking: “I think it will make a popular success & a good play” (Letters 
286). Nothing came of that, and nothing by Crane ever got onto the stage 
except “The Ghost,” a play written by ten collaborators and presented on 
28 December 1899 at the schoolhouse in Brede village. Legend created 
Brede Place, where the Cranes lived, as a haunted house, and “The Ghost” 
exploited that legend. Collaborators included Henry James, H. G. Wells, 
Joseph Conrad, and George Gissing.* 

Lillian Gish, it was once announced in the papers, proposed to appear in a 
film version of Maggie: A Girl of the Streets, but Alfred Knopf squashed the 
project. Thomas Beer, writing to Miss Edith Crane (Stephen's niece) on 
2 January 1923, said that Mr Knopf “has moved to prevent any such catas- 
trophe without Mr. William Crane’s consent and the necessary contracts. If 
Miss Gish would provide a suitable and honest version of the story, it might 
not be a bad thing but you doubtless have observed what happens to good 
literature when it falls among thieves and movies belong in the same cate- 
gory.” ? (William was Judge Crane of Port Jervis, New York; Stephen's 
oldest brother.) The Crane family considered Maggie improper, “not nice.” ? 
In 1951 when Gottfried Reinhardt (Max Reinhardt’s son) produced The 
Red Badge of Courage, directed by John Huston, Crane finally got onto the 
screen. And in November 1962 Crane’s Red Badge was produced on TV in 
a reading by Ben Gazzara (synchronized with Brady photographs of the 
Civil War) and introduced by Rabbi Eisendrath’s brief interview with me 
concerning The Red Badge in a program entitled “Legacy of Light” (pro- 
duced by Westinghouse Broadcasting Company ). 

1 For an extended discussion of “The Ghost” see Letters 244-247; also “The Ghost at Brede 
Place," by John D. Gordan, Bulletin of The New York Public Library тут (Dec 1952) 591-595. 
з From Knopf files. The Knopf files containing the correspondence of Beer and Edith Crane and 
other members of the Crane family were turned over to my Crane files a decade ago. In 1925 
Mr Knopf bought for $5000 from the Crane family the copyright pene lish for all 
Crane's works, published and unpublished. Miss Edith Crane asked : "Is $5000 a fair price 
to pay the estate of Stephen Crane for all copyrights and titles and rights in his booksP" (letter 
Pere Crane Coughlin, negotiating for sale of a copy of the 1895 Maggie, was advised 
by the Anderson Galleries to declare how man ies she then possessed (11 in all), and she 
then stated: “As far back as I could remember iere had always been a small pile of paper-bound 
‘Maggies’ in our storage room but when I spoke of this to my mother she said she didn't believe 


there were any left as my two oldest sisters had burned them, believing they were ‘not nice." " 
(From American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, NY, Cat 4175, sale of 24-25 April 1935). 
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The stage fascinated Crane, and Crane’s Maggie was likewise fascinated 
by theatrical and bar-room performances. “Manacled” — published posthu- 
mously in Argot (August 1900) — is the story of a man trapped in a burning 
theatre. “Matinee Girls” is a fragment reproduced in this Bulletin (Septem- 
ber 1956) from Crane’s Pocket Notebook. "The Fire Tribe and the Pale- 
Face,” an unpublished 6-page manuscript, is cast in dramatic form; and “In 
Search of a Quarrel,” an untitled 18-page holograph manuscript, is a play — 
one act complete — set in “a little inn in Old France.” Its conception is much 
better than its execution. It ends with the appearance of Death, and his 
appearance has been prepared for; but in the interim there is too much repe- 
titious and irrelevant twaddle. Whether Crane knew it or not, his general 
situation or “conceit” had already been manipulated brilliantly by Poe in 
“The Masque of Red Death.” 

David Belasco corresponded with Cora Crane after Stephen’s death for 
the purpose of obtaining permission to dramatize The Red Badge, and in 
“The Genius of Stephen Crane” (Metropolitan Magazine 1900, p 666), he 
declared that Crane, “by his directness and wealth of imagination, possesses 
eminently the qualities of a dramatic writer. He reveals the great human 
drama, its struggles and tragic climaxes, in a flash of the pen. His creations 
seem to rise in the flesh, vibrating with life and pulsating with passion. This 
is dramatic instinct par excellence.” 

That is true of Crane’s fiction and notably in The Red Badge and “The 
Open Boat,” but of his plays none obtained the stage or saw print. 

The best thing he wrote for the stage is a two-act drama set in Cuba 
during the Spanish-American War (1898), which Crane covered as war 
correspondent first for the Journal and then for the World. He began this 
untitled drama on the correspondents’ tug The Three Friends and finished 
it there or perhaps later in Havana, where he retreated and hid out for 
several months after the end of the war. 

It has been listed as “Incomplete,” * but Crane must have intended it to 
end with Act II. It is unlikely that he would have submitted an unfinished 
manuscript to Paul Reynolds, his American literary agent. Reynolds wrote 
Crane on 9 January 1900 that he had offered the play to Nat Goodwin, the 
New York actor, but that Goodwin had returned it “saying that he does not 
think the play suitable for the kind of part he could play.” At Crane’s urg- 
ings Reynolds next sent the play to another actor, William Gillette, who 
took a similar stand (see Letters 248). Never performed, the Cuba drama 
now first sees the light of print in the following pages. 


4 Stephen Crane: An Exhibition of His Writings (Columbia University Libraries 1056) р 55, 
item 19: “Ms. List of characters; Act I, 12 pp.; Act II (2 scenes), 17 pp. Incomplete.” 


Drama ш Cuba* 
By STEPHEN CRANE 


Characters 


Mr. John Stilwell: an English sugar-planter in Cuba. 

Marjorie Stilwell: his daughter. 

Lucy Stilwell: his daughter. 

Don Patricio de Mavida y Aguilar: colonel of the Tequila Battalion, 
No 206, Of the Spanish army. 

Henry Patten: a first lieutenant commanding D Troop, 20th. United States 
Cavalry. 

Syloester Thorpe: for the New York Eclipse. 

Serjeant Brown of D Troop. 


ACT I 


SCENE: The dining-room of John Stilwell’s house on his Plantation in the 
province of Santiago de Cuba. 


Тім: The evening of a day in late July, 1898. 
John Stilwell, his two daughters, and Colonel Mavida discovered at dinner. 


(SCENE 1) 


Mavida: (gesturing) “Well, you see, if the Americans come here, they will have 
some troubles. I have my mens — over 300 — in the blockhouse and in the 
town. And if the Americans come here they will not find that I am like General 
Linares. 

John Stilwell: “Well you know, I don't like it. Directly, you know we'll have you 
chaps potting at each other here under our very noses.” 

Marjory: (shuddering) "It will be dreadful” — 

Lucy: “And, O, perhaps somebody will be killed!” 

Mavida: (puzzled and gentle) “Killed! I think many mens will be killed, senorita. 
(He plumes himself a trifle.) If they come here, you will see — you will see. I 
siecle will kill the first American — (impressively ) — the first one.” 

Marjory: "Oh, Don Patracio, please don't say it. It is too horrible" — 

Mavida: (solemnly) “The first опе!” 

Marjory: “And you really mean that you are going to kill the first American who 
comes here without particular discrimination! Oh, Don Patracio! It might be an 
awfully nice chap, you know." 

Lucy: "And he may have a wife and babies and all that kind of thing." 
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Stilwell: (soothingly ) О, don’t mind him. He don't mean it.” 

Lucy: “But Papa, he says he means it.” 

Mavida: (earnestly) “My friends, I cannot help myself. I am a soldier of Spain. I 
must meet the enemies of my country.” 

Lucy: “But, Don Patracio, don’t you think the matter would be made so much 
more simple and agreeable if you just sort of casually surrendered, you know.” 

Stilwell and Marjory: (together, scandalized ) “Lucy!” 

Mavida: (with сову dignity) “The senorita is so good as to have been misin- 
formed as to the honor of Spanish soldiers.” 

Lucy: (sorry that she has hurt him) “Oh, well, I didn’t really mean surrender, you 
know. I meant giving in really, and of course” — 

Marjory: (hastily interrupting) “Yes, Don Patricio, but your honor does not re- 
quire you kill the American, you see. He may have, as Lucy so well said, a wife 
and a number of babies at home.” 

Stilwell: “That is his own affair — his own affair. Hang it all, you can't hold Don 
Patricio responsible for every wife and baby in the American army.” 

Marjory: (coldly) “I did not understand there were wives and babies in the 
American army.” 

Mavida: “The senoritas do not understand too much of the character of our nation. 
We have an enemy and we kill him. We are insult and we kill him, when first 
we see him!” 

Lucy: “But don’t you ever think, Don Patricio, of all the mothers sitting up at night 
and waiting for the return of their sons?” 

Майда: “If а man has a mother it is his own fault.” 

Marjory: “How do you mean! I don't understand." 

Stilwell: “Не is quite right. He doesn't mean exactly, my dear, that if а man has a 
mother it is his own fault. He means that when a man goes gratuitously into 
danger, he's got to pay the piper." 

Marjory: "Oh — I thought he must mean something like that. Of course at first, 
Don Patricio's sentiments sounded rather revolutionary." 

Mavida: (growing excited) "I am convince. I am firm. The senoritas should under- 
stand the character of my nation. Our enemies — we kills them." 

Lucy: (to Marjory, tearfully) "Isn't it horrible to think of аП the new widows and 
orphans that will be in the United States within the next few weeks." 

Mavida: (haughtily) "The senoritas misunderstands. I intend to make no move 
against the widows and orphans of the Americans." 

Stilwell: “Мо! no! You misunderstand, Don Patricio. My daughter means merely to 
pity the new American widows and orphans." 

Mavida: (shrugging his shoulders) “Well if they insist upon fight with Spain.” 

Stilwell: “No! nol you misunderstand again. There are no widows and orphans in 
the American army. My daughter means” 

Maocida: (interrupting Stilwell with an impressive outstretched hand) “I am sorry. 
The time is much serious. I am a Spaniard. I have been insult and I will kill the 
first American which I see." 
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(a knock on the door, the dinner party start. ) 
(-business- ) 


Stilwell; (arising and moving toward the door) “Who’s there?” 
Patten: (without) “An officer of the United States Army. Open the door.” 


(a scene of agitation and consternation. Mavida arises and draws his 
revolver. He [meis indicates his resolution to kill Patten upon his 
entrance. While the two girls, terrified, pantomime wildly at him. Stil- 
well stands near the door facing Mavida and making comic signs. Mavida 
is partly led and partly thrust through the doorway L, meantime pro- 
testing in dumb show that he will kill Patten. ) 


Patten: (without, sternly) “Open the door." 


(Lucy and Marjory resume their seats and hastily compose themselves. 
Stilwell opens the door. Enter Patten) 

Patten: "You may stay outside, Serjeant." 

(Serjeant Brown is seen in the darkness and directly back of threshold.) 

Serjt. B.: "Yes sir." 

Patten: (he swiftly takes in scene before him). “Extremely sorry, I’m sure, to give 
you any trouble. Fact is we find so many of these sugar-plantations deserted that 
I didn’t expect to find so much — (hesitates ) — civilization.” 

Stilwell: “Oh, of course, it’s all right you know but then you did give us a bit of a 
start. Гуе got nothing to do with this business at all, you know, I’m an English- 
man, you see." 

Patten: "Oh, an Englishman? Well that's all right." 

Lucy: (advances timidly toward Patten) “But you are not going to fight anywhere 
about here, are you?" 

Patten: "Fight? no! Not the slightest intention. You see, I'm merely running around 
with stores for the reconcentrados and — (looking at Marjory) — I wouldn't 
fight for worlds. That is — if it would annoy you any way." 

Stilwell: "Won't you sit down?" 

Patten: "Oh, thank you." (takes rocking-chair the back of which is within two 
feet of the door L which leads into the room where Mavida is. A period of silence 
during which the Stilwells become gradually more and more agitated, while 
Patten watches them blandly.) 

Patten: “Of course, — I — I — it is rude to break in upon you in this manner 
and of course —— (suddenly and QE them all with a cold and contemptu- 
ous glance) — I'm sorry that I disturbed you in the matter that some danger 
menaces me at my back. 





(-business- ) 
Patten: “I don’t know — whether I should interfere in a thing which seems so 
purely domestic, but if you will allow me — (suddenly) — Serjeant!” 


(enter Serjeant Brown. ) 
Serjt. B.: “Sir.” 
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Patten: (waves a hand carelessly behind him indicating the door.) "Go in and see 
what that is." 


Serjt. В.: “Yes — sir." (exit Serjt. B. — Door L.) 
(Patten speaks icily during some muffled sounds of a disturbance, L.) 


Patten: “I see that you have some machinery here for assulting people who turn 
their back to strange doors." (the sound of disturbance increases) ^ (business) 

Stilwell: “Look here, this won't do at all. It is strictly his own affair.” 

Patten: (inflexibily ) “Whose affair?” 

Stilwell: “I mean — look here you know — I'm not going to have you hurt in my 
house, and I am not going to give him away.” 

Patten: “I rather imagine the Serjeant is giving him away all well enough.” 

Stilwell: “He was dining here — and he said that he was going to kill the first 
American who came and we didn’t want to have it done that’s all there is to it.” 

Patten: “Oh I see. I don’t think we — you note that I say we —I mean the race 
— I don't think we lend ourselves readily to theories of assassination.” 

Stilwell: (stifly) “Thank you very much.” 

Patten: (calmly) “It would have surprised me greatly to have been murdered in 
the house of an English gentleman.” 

Stilwell: “Quite so.” (after a pause) “I hope — you are not alone?” 

Patten: “Oh, no, the troop is outside — thank you. I came to enquire for good 
camping ground with water and forage close by. (Twisting his head with swift 
impatience toward the door, L) Why don't you bring him out, Serjeant?” 

Serjt. B.: (from without in muffled voice) “All right, sir, in a minute.” 

Patten: “I suppose you wouldn't mind if we took a little sugarcane for the horses." 

Stilwell: “Not at all — if you can find any. What between the Insurgents and the 
Spanish troops, I’m in doubt whether this is a sugar plantation or a stone quarry.” 

(Private soldier opens the door C and steps aside for the entrance of war- 
correspondent. ) 

Thorpe: (over his shoulder to private) “Thank you”. (looks about him in some 
bewilderment and bows hurriedly at sight of the girls.) “I beg your pardon. 
I was told — oh, there you are, Patten. 


Patten: (immovable in chair) “Hullo, Thorpe.” 

War Corres.: (staring at Patten) “What is the matter?” 
Patten: “Nothing.” 

War Corres.: "What's the row in the next room?" 
Patten: “That is my first Serjeant engaging the enemy." 
War Corres.: “Why don't you go and help him?” 

Patten: "I don't think he needs it.” 


(commotion inside door L.) 


Marjory: (unable to contain herself; moves toward Patten; her hands are clasped) 
“Will you please move away from that door — or-or-or-turn about so that you 
will face it in some way." 
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Patten: (with alacrity) “Why of course.” (he moves R down stage) 

(enter Serjt. B. and Mavida; Brown has Mavida by the scruff of the neck; 
Mavida is furious but disarmed ) 

Serjt. B.: (bursting out excitedly) “I had an awful time with him, sir. He fought 
like a cat and he bit my finger — see. If it hadn't been that I was on duty, I 
would have taken and everlastingly broken — " 

Patten: (swiftly, in a hard voice) “Be quiet, Serjeant.” (sudden rigidity of Serjt.; 
Patten looks at Mavida) "Who is he, Serjeant?" 

Serjt. B.: “Well he's a Spanish officer, sir. That's all I know. And he bit me on the 
fing —" 

Patten: “Be quiet, I tell you.” (he turns deferentially to Stilwell.) "I'm sorry but 
I'm afraid that I will have to ask you who is this remarkable man?" 

Stilwell: “Well, you know — your man here says he bit his finger — and of 
course when people begin to bite other popr: fingers — by Gad you know! 
But — he was dining here you know and — of course — you — you will have 
to make your own investigations you know.” 

Patten: (promptly) “Of course; I see.” (he turns to the Serjt.) “Does he speak 
English, Serjeant?” 

Serjt. B.: “I don't know, sir. I've only heard him swear and it has been all in Span- 
ish.” 


Patten: (addressing Mavida) “Do you speak English?” 
Mavida: “None of your beesness.” 
Patten: “Thank you, I thought you did. Well then, I have a few serious words to 


speak to you. Your force has been surrendered by your oe in the city of 


Santiago who has surrendered the entire Spanish force in the Province of San- 


tiago de Cuba. It is thus clear that he has surrendered you —. A colonel in- 
clusive so to speak. Now I'm here with a force of American cavalry guarding and 
bringing some stores for the people in the town and — really you ought to 
behave yourself you know." 


Stilwell: (interpolating) "I have always found Don Mavida a gentleman and I'm 
sure you can trust —— but if it’s true that he bit the Serjeant's finger you know, 
by Gad” — 

Lucy: "Oh, it can't be possible that Don Patricio really bit the poor man's finger?" 

Marjory: “No! nol the idea is outrageous." i 

Serjt. B.: “But — he did!” 


Patten: (formally to Marjory) “I am sorry but the Serjeant’s communications are 
always reliable. I do not think he would have the genius to invent such a mishap 
for himself.” 


Stilwell: “Well, you know, it is incredible that I should have a guest who would 
bite another man’s finger. — Now if he had punched him” — 


Serjt. B.: (heatedly) “If he had — why —” 

Patten: “Stop it, Serjeant.” 

War Corres.: (laughing) “What a strange way to conduct military operations.” 
Lucy: (to War Corres.) “Oh, what are they going to do to him, please?” 
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War Corres.: (differentially) “Why I wouldn’t worry if I were you. I suppose 
Patten will just take and sort of naturally run him off the face of the earth.” 

Lucy: “Oh, that’s in the American language. I want to know whether it will hurt.” 

War Corres.: (gently) “What to be run off the face of the earth? Why no, I don't 
suppose so. Don’t you be worried. I'll keep an eye out.” 

Patten: (addressing Mavida ) “I know perfectly well that it would be impossible 
for you to disobey the orders of your superiors.” 

Mavida: (quietly) “What are you going to do with me?” 

Patten: (slowly) “Technically you are a prisoner of war and I ee that you 
will march your battalion into Santiago and take ship for Spain with the others.” 

Mavida: “Yes officially I am given to my enemies but actually I and my battallion 
can still fight for our honor.” 

Patten: “I thought that was what you were doing in the next room.” 

Mavida: “I will tell you with much clear, that I will not march my men to Santiago 
and deliver my honor into the hands of your accursed nation.” 

Patten: “You will sooner or later. We don’t want your honor, particularly but we 
are somewhat serious about having you.” 

Mavida: “Sir, you talk as if you had many men at your command.” 

Patten: “Well, I've got thirty six. I'm not here to fight you. I'm here to distribute 
stores to reconcentrados. Аз I said, I tell you dy I have thirty six men and 
—— mark you —— Ёш going to let you run oft home, but don't you come shoot- 
ing in this particular locality because if you do — many things might happen 
and most irregular proceedings would occur." 

Mavida: "Sir, I shall bring my battalion against you as soon as I can reach my 
subordinates. 

Serjt. B.: (suavely) "Of course, sir, as far as reaching his subordinates is con- 
cerned” — 


Patten: "Of course." (he addresses Mavida) "But to me you are simply a man 
who has been officially surrendered and you do not appeal to me as an addition 
to the baggage. So you trot along and behave yourself." 


Mavida: (furiously) "Ishallattack" 
Patten: (interupting) "Oh, no you won't. Run along." 


(exit Mavida) 





Marjory: "Oh, but he will." 
Patten: "Well if he does, I suppose we will be able to manage it somehow." 


(CURTAIN) 


ACT П 


SCENE: same. 
Time: daybreak, next morning. 


(Patten discovered having breakfast alone. After an interval— enter 
Marjorie. Patten arises hurriedly with his napkin in his hand) 
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Patten: “Oh, it seems I'm taking a tremendous advantage of you in accepting your 
invitation to breakfast at day-light. I didn’t expect to see anybody down” — 

Marjorie: (simply) “I couldn't sleep.” 

Patten; “I'm very sorry. Was it the — was it the — the — possibility?” 

Marjorie: “Yes. I feel sure that he will fight with you. He is a very determined man.” 

Patten: “Is he?” 

Marjorie: “Yes. Of course a lot of these stories of cruelty are exaggerated, but there 
is something in them, you know — more or less.” 

Patten: (insidiously) “You mean that perhaps it is possible that you may have 
some small cursory interest in my welfare?” 

Marjorie: (hastily) “Not at all." 

Patten: “Oh, — (impudently) — I thought that I might have been honored by 
some part of your consideration.” 

Marjorie: “You were entirely mistaken. You are impudent.” 

Patten: “You don’t mean to say that you warned me about that Spanish colonel on 
—— on simply human ground. I thought you did it because we were — cousins 
you know, or something like that." 

pis ides (she sees that he is teasing her; she speaks sharply) “I’m very sorry to 
admit that I thought of you merely as a human being —— I understand on good 
authority that there are many millions of human beings.” 

Patten: (he makes a sudden submissive bow in which there is no derision) “Iam 
glad to be considered among those whom you recognise in existence.” 

Marjory: “But I do not know — І do not know whether it is proper to admit you 
quite that far.” 

Patten: (submissively) “It would of course be a great concession on such short 
acquaintance.” (again insidious and impudent) “Of course if you mean that 
it would please you that this Colonel Mavida should come to no harm through 
D troop of the 20th. Cavalry” — 

Marjorie: “Т can’t understand you.” 

Patten: “Well it would be hard to keep from shooting him if he tries to rush the 
sugar mill. But then (epena I might prevail on my men to miss him 
somehow. You don’t want him killed, I judge.” 

Marjory: (indignantly) “It is nothing to me whether he is killed or no.” 

Patten: (serenely) “Oh, then we shall КШ him.” 

Marjory: (aghast) “Oh, no! no! nol I didn’t mean that. You mustn't kill him.” 

Patten: “Well then I understand that you make a personal request for the life of 
this Spanish colonel.” 

Marjory: (ingenuously) “Do I?” 

Patten: “Why of course you did. You ш that I should take particular pains 
to preserve Colonel Mavida. I look at the matter in a broad way and I say that 
if the preservation of this invaluable Colonel Mavida is of special importance to 
you, I shall try my best to do as you wish.” 

Marjory: (after deliberation: strainedly) “Well — it is of importance.” 

Patten: (after a pause) “Of special importance?” 

Marjory: (abruptly) “Yes.” 
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Patten: "Oh, x x x I daresay I can manage it somehow." 

Marjory: “Of course you know this Colonel Mavida will do even as he announces.” 

Patten: (suavely) “I have no doubt but what he is the most excellent of men. For 
my part I shall not be surprised if he does about twice as much as he announces.” 

Marjory: “He is extremely dangerous — really.” 

Patten: (abruptly) “I understand what you mean but if he gets within my line of 
fire at fair range, I don’t see what I’m going to do about it.” 

Marjory: “You don’t understand at all. I mean — (hesitates; and then rapidly ) 
I mean — here you are sitting down quietly at breakfast and at any moment he 
might be down upon you like rain.” 

Patten: “Well, previous to the rain there will be heard some picket-shooting from 
the north, east, south and west and from any other cardinal point of the compass 
which I may happen to have forgotten.” 

Marjory: (stiffly) “I understand your type, now. You're one of those young officers 
who have just left school.” 

Patten: “Oh, no; I’ve just come apparently.” 

Marjory: “Well, I hope the time is not approaching when I shall be compelled to 
be sorry for you.” 

Patten: “I don’t think it is and then again it might be.” 

(enter Sylvester Thorpe) 


Thorpe: “Good morning, Miss Stilwell. Hullo Patten.” 

Marjory: “Good morning, Mr Thorpe. Where's your note-booki" 

Thorpe: (looks in a puzzled way about the room) “Note book! Note book!” 

Marjory: “Yes. Y always thought that war-correspondents appeared with note 
books and wrote in them at inconsequent times.” 

Thorpe: “Oh, — yes, I guess they do — only, you see, I’m new to the business.” 

Marjory: “But look here, seriously, Mr Thorpe — І do not at all know how to 
interfere in the affairs of men —— but cannot you explain to Mr Patten the great 
danger he is in?" 

Thorpe: (in great amazement) “Who! Patten?” 

Marjory: (she be as if it were her duty to explain all that she apprehends 

a bs been puc to him that he is ве апа һе fale that it is : 

foolish — foolish — foolish —" 

Thorpe: (to Patten, agitatedly) "Patten, have you no pickets out?" 

Patten: (angrily) "Don't be a fool.” 

Marjory: (relieved) "Oh, then you mean that you have everything arranged so 
dy be hurt at ай?” Gaull business by Patten and Thorpe) à 

Thorpe: “Well — no — not exactly that." 

Marjory: (she turns in an appealing manner to Patten) "But really Mr — Mr 
Patten, I beg you to understand that Colonel Mavida is a dangerous man.” 


(noise without, enter Serjt. Brown) 


Serjt. B.: (saluting) “Sir, aman has come in from the out-post down the road with 
e report that the Spaniards are advancing.” 
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Patten: “Were they able to make out the number of the enemy, Serjeant?” 
Serjt. B.: “He says, sir, that they thought it was the whole battalion of Spaniards 
advancing from the blockhouses and the town.” 


Patten: “Send word to the outpost, to fall back on us, firing as they come. That is, if 
they need the word. The troop will occupy the sugar-mill.” (a few far-away shots 
are heard) “Drive the wagons into the Sugar house. The door is wide enough.” 


(In meantime Patten and Жыен are headlong off stage simultaneous 
with entrance of John Stilwell; a small volley is heard which sounds 
nearer than previous Ёге.) 


Stilwell: “Oh, I say! What is this you know? Damn it, I’m not going to have a battle 
fought on my own place you know.” 


Marjory: (panic-stricken) “Father, father you'll be killed! Don't you hear them, 
father! They're fighting!” 


Stilwell: “Fighting are they? I thought I heard a funny sound.” 

Marjory: “Oh, it’s going to be dreadful, and perhaps somebody will be killed.” 
(enter Lucy — precipitately ) 

Lucy: “Ohl — Oh! — ОМ I was looking out of my window and I heard them 


fighting and then seven or eight Americans came running as fast as they could 
and — (ingenuously ) — I was awfully frightened.” 


Stilwell: “T ae to Heaven I've not made a serious mistake in keeping you two 
little people here during this war.” 


(the door C flies open and Patten enters ) 


Patten: “I'm awfully sorry but I'm about to be attacked and I thought that I would 
rather invite you — inasmuch as your house is of thin wood and the sugar-mill 
is of stone — I rather thought I would invite you — oblige you — compel you 
to take refuge in the sugar-mill." 


(the door flies open, a corporal appears) 
Corporal Mulligan: "Lieutenant, they're on us." 
(CLOSE OF SCENE) 


SCENE II 


Scene: Interior of sugar-mill Open windows L and back stage. These 
windows are long and wide. Each window is occupied by four or five 
American soldiers. The floor is cluttered with haversacks. From time to 
time can be heard the sing of bullets entering the deep windows. A man 
is hit in the arm. He sits down quietly on the floor of the sugar-mill and 
binds up his arm as best he can. The Americans have not yet opened fire. 


Enter, B, Patten. 
Patten: (sternly) “Use the cut-off. Don’t let me hear any magazines.” 
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Stilwell: “Well, look here, you know, this is a devil of a funny business. I don’t quite 
understand. Гуе got a plantation here you know which is worth £23,000. Of 
course if you want to fight on it, I suppose you will but” — 

Patten: “Where are your daughters?” 

Stilwell: “They are right behind me.” 


(enter Marjory and Lucy.) 


Patten: (advancing upon Marjory and Lucy) “Oh, please — will you lie down. 
I can't bear to see you stand up. One can't tell what might happen. Please lie 
down." (the last words were addressed particularly to Marjory) 

Marjory: "Lie down?" 

Patten: “Oh, of course, I didn’t mean exactly to lie down — but — if you could 
manage in some way to sort of — get your head below the line of fire — of 
course that's what I mean." 


(Marjory, Lucy and John Stilwell seat themselves upon the floor of the 
sugar-mill; the xd has continued steadily but in skirmishing shots; 
Patten walks along the line of his men; he exits R but he returns imme- 
diately. — finally there is a lull in the firing; he returns to the group of 
three seated on the floor of the sugar-house. ) 


Patten: "I am afraid that it is our friend of last evening who is making us this little 
trouble" — 

Marjory: "Oh, but nobody is hurt?" 

Patten: “I don't know whether they are hurt or not but two of my men have been 
hit. They failed to say whether or not they were hurt." 

Lucy: “But don't you think we are all going to be killed?" 

Patten: ^Well, I don't know. Of course it's possible. But I'm sure they wouldn't 
kill you anyhow. Of course they might kill me you know — " 

Marjory: "No, but why would they kill you?" 

Patten: “Oh, I don't suppose there would be any particular reason — they might 


do it simply as-a matter of course — but then you know when I have D Troop 
playing away in the sugar-mill, I don't anticipate death to any great extent.” 

Marjory: “D Troop? What do you mean by D Troop? Do you mean those men 
there? 


Patten: "Yes, I mean those men there. pu as all I've got in the world. I own 
them as you might own a diamond necklace. They may be no good but — 
I hope they may be able to protect you from any slight inconvenience." 

Stilwell: “Look here, when’s this thing going to stop, you know?" 

Patten: “Well the firing up to the present has merely indicated that an attack is 
beginning. I apprehend that after the attack begins I may be able to get an idea 
of when it’s going to stop.” 

Stilwell: “But I thought, this was the attack.” 
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Patten: “You have been misinformed. This is the introduction. Else, much as I 
would like it, I could not be here. The enemies’ advance are firing from three 
hills which I have already noted and then of course as a detail your house is on 
fire.” 

Stilwell: (uprising in great rage: thunderously) “Sir, my house on fire?" 

Patten: “Pardon me; your house is on fire through the inability of your friend to 
understand that he has been surrendered. I would order out my men to save 
what were possible if it were not for the fact that they would probably be killed 
in doing so.” 

Stilwell: “You are quite right. Really you know I — I — I wouldn't like to play 
the goat and if the house is burning down by Gad let it burn down." 

Patten: "Thank you very much." 


Stilwell: “I don't mean you know that I won't make a big claim against the Ameri- 
can government —— of course it is a very rich government — but by Gad 
when you come to think that he bit the Serjeant’s finger — it’s different all 
round you see." 


Patten: "Well of course I would understand what you mean by that but I want 
you to understand a matter far more important than your attitude towards me 
or my attitude toward you. The simple strange fact is that I and my 36 men 
have to fight for our lives.” 


Stilwell: (politely) “And of course I and my daughters are unavoidably involved 
in this.” 


Patten: “I think I may say unavoidably. Colonel Mavida might prove unable to use 
the word.” 


Stilwell: “Well, we're in it. And we'll have to play the game. And — I don't know 
—— but I suppose the best way to play a game is to play it the best way you can.” 


Patten: (with feeling) “Of course you understand that it is far from my wish that 
you are caused the slightest annoyance.” 


Lucy: “Not in the least, Mr Patten. I think Colonel Mavida is a regular wretch to 
come here and fight you without any warning.” 


Patten: “Oh, no, not at all.” 

Lucy: “And when he knows that he might hurt somebody.” 

Patten: “Oh, well, it’s all right.” 

Stilwell: “But look here, he is shooting at you. Why don't you shoot at him?" 
Patten: "Oh, this shooting is of no matter. I'd rather wait.” 

Marjory: “It isn’t? Why I thought this was a battle.” 

Patten: “Oh, no.” 

Lucy: “Mr Patten, when it is a really-truly battle, will you let me know? I don’t 


want to be frightened over a little — er — popular amusement, you know, but 
of course if a really-truly battle comes, I'd like to be told about it. 


Patten: (bowing) “Ill make a point of it.” 
(enter Serjeant Brown) 
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Serjt. B.: "Lieutenant they're coming through those trees at the other end.” (exit 
Patten and Brown R. Stilwell, Marjory and Lucy are seated on some low things 
C.) 

Lucy: “I wish that nice Mr Thorpe would come and tell us when it is a really-truly 
battle.” 

(a voice is heard without В) 


Voice: “Eight hundred yards! use the cut-off] Fire at will — Fire!!" ( a noise of 
shooting, agitation of the girls. Enter Serjt Brown. He prowls along the line of 
men. Some of the men have turned their heads to look back at that part of the 
sugar house that is now supposed to be more severely attacked. ) 

Serjt. B.: “What are you looking at? You want to see it do you? Your own affairs 
are not enough for you, eh? — You've got to get busy with other people's? Don't 
let me catch a man of you turning his head again." (he scolds vigorously in 
pantomime. The pop of Mausers — the long mellow thudding of Craig-Jorgen- 
sens — business by the Stilwells. Enter Thorpe R) 

Thorpe: "Oh, here you are. Patten told me to come and tell you that it was really 
nothing —— so far.” 

Lucy: “Why! Isn't it a battle yet?” 

Thorpe: (frankly) “Well, I think it is, but Patten is a man of peculiar ideas.” 

Marjory: “Have they hurt any of the Spaniards, Mr Thorpe?” 

Thorpe: (gently) "Er — 1 don't know, Miss Stilwell. Er — some of them acted 
as if they were rather hurt.” 

(enter Patten hurriedly. He is dirty and a trifle disheveled. Pays no heed 
to Stilwells. ) 

Patten: (loudly, resolutely) “Now men, Here’s where they are going to make 
their main attack. Sight for 300 yards. But don’t use the magazine until I tell 
you. Now! — hold it on them — Fire! !" 


(The rattle of fire. The men buckle up to the six window sills and fire 
carefully. Big business. Men shot here and there. The roar increases, indi- 
cating the close approach of the Spaniards. ) 

Patten: (yelling) “Magazines. Point blank.” 

Serjt. B.: (yelling) “Magazines. Point blank.” 

Thorpe: (cooly drawing revolver and holding it on his knee) “Well here they 
come.” (The Stilwells look at him in horror. Fight continues; suddenly Patten 
jerks his whistle from his pocket and blows. The firing ceases entirely after a few 
scattered shots indicative of men who have been too excited to pay heed to the 
whistle. ) 

Patten: (calling out loudly) “Steady now men. They are going to palaver.” (he 
mounts a window-sill and calls out L) “Come on, you won't be hurt" (a 
pause) “What can І do for you?" 

Voice: (from without) “I have the honaire to present the compliments of Colonel 
Mavida of the 206 Battalion of the Spanish Army. He would like to know if you 
are ready to surrender.” 

Patten: “Why по! I hadn't thought of it.” 
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Voice: (from without) “Then Colonel Mavida of the 206 Battalion of the Spanish 
Army is very sorry, but he will have to continue the battle.” 

Patten: “Why of course.” 

Voice: “Then you will not yet surrender? You will continue ze battle?” 

Patten: “Yes, I — I think so. You tell the colonel I will let him know when I’m 
through.” 

Voice: “Colonel Mavida wishes to say that because you have taken prisoner three 
of his English friends he will spare no American at the end of the battle.” 


Stilwell: (moves to window beside Patten) "Nol nol That is a mistake. We're all 
right here. We're not prisoners. You tell the Colonel not to worry.” 


Patten: “If Colonel Mavida guarantees the safe conduct of the three non-combat- 
ants, I will of course agree not to fire until they have passed his lines.” 


Thorpe: (hurriedly to Marjory and Lucy) “Look here, you had much better be 
in here having the Spaniards shoot at you than to be out there having these men 
shooting at you.” ; 

Lucy: *And anyhow after all the trouble that dear Lieutenant has taken and all 
those men bleeding and — everything." 

Marjory: "Oh, I hope Father won't consent." 

Stilwell: (calling out the window) "Thank you very much but we'll just stay here 
and sit tight.” (Patten bows to Stilwell) 

Patten: (calling through the window) “I shall withhold my fire until the flag of 
truce has disappeared, when I shall conclude that hostilities have been resumed.” 

Lucy: (to Thorpe) “Oh, now you are all going to be killed because we are here 
with you.” 

Thorpe: “But it doesn’t matter, really.” 

Lucy: “What, that you will all be killed?” 

Thorpe: “Oh, no. I mean — we would like to do anything you know to oblige 
you.” 

Marjory: “Well I will tell you how. (strenuously) Beat them!” 

Thorpe: (calling out to Patten who is busy looking from the window) “Patten!” 

Patten: (impatiently) “What?” 

Thorpe: “Miss Stilwell requests that you beat them.” 

Patten: “Oh, thank you. I daresay I will be able to manage it somehow. It is very 
kind of Miss Stilwell to trouble herself on our account.” 

Stilwell: (Turning from window) “Since I found out that he bit that soldier’s 
finger, my opinions have been changing.” 

Patten: (suddenly) “Look out, now! Use the magazinel Fire at will —— Fire!” 

( The fighting is resumed. From time to time men fall. Light smoke. Chat- 


ter of Krag-Jorgensens. Pop-pop-pop of Mausers. Song of bullets. x x x 
Suddenly Patten winces. He looks at his left arm.) 


Lucy: “Oh, he’s hit.” 
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Marjory: “Oh -” (She advances upon Patten who continues to attend his busi- 
ness ) 

Patten: (to his men) “Now take it cooly. They'll never get that charge home." 

Marjory: (to Patten) “Let me bind it, will you?” 


Patten: (waving her away without looking) “Pardon me. You are in danger. 
Please get down. (to his men) Look at that squad sneaking in the tall grass 
there, Mulligan.” 


(He walks along his men followed by Marjory with a handkerchief ) 
Marjory: (finding a temporary pause) “Please, let me tie it up.” 
Patten: (seeing her) "Oh, — pardon me. Yes —— if you care to (she begins) 
You may find it amusing.” 
( Brief exchange between Marjory and Patten. Enter Serjt. B. on a run R) 


Serjt. B.: (breathless) “Lieutenant, we can see four mounted men on a hill that 
way (pointing К) and they look” —— 
Troopers on stage: (yelling) “Ammunition. Ammunition. Good God, can’t you 
give us ammunition.” 
Patten: (yelling toward R) “Ammunition there.” 
Serjt. B.: (yelling toward К) “Ammunition. Ammunition.” 
(Enter two men with regulation box 1000 cartridges. They drop box on 
stage and it breaks open. Men from firing line grab feverish handfuls. 
Close pop of Mausers ) 
Stilwell: “God help us, this is a fight.” 
Lucy: (wailing) “I don’t want to die. Oh, I don’t want to die.” 
Marjory: "Lucy — Lucy — poor little sister.” 
(A distant bugle is heard calling the charge for United States cavalry) 
Serjt. B.: (leaping in air) “I can name the man that blew that bugle.” 
Patten: (turning hastily to Marjory) “It’s all right now. Here come some friends 
of mine.” 


(A crescendo roar and thud of many hoofs sweeping past the sugar-mill. 
One or two hoarse orders. Shots. Grand excitement in sugar house. ) 


Patten: (shouting) “All ready to double out now. Magazines full —— Charge.” 


(Troopers led by Patten leap through windows. Stilwell, Marjory and 
Lucy crowd up to a window-ledge) 


Lucy: “Oh — oh — look at those men on horses." 


The Wolf's Progress in The Hind and the Panther 
By EARL MINER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


ec H' INSATIATE Wolfe," Dryden's emblem for Presbyterian volun- 
T tarism in The Hind and the Panther, is dealt with at greater length 
than any other of his beasts of heresy except the Anglican Panther. It shares 
with the other three beasts treated at length a treatment that may be given a 
name adapted from one of Dryden’s own titles, the original and progress of 
heresy. The Boar, the Fox, the Wolf, and the Panther are emblems not of 
single heresies but of types of heresies whose origins and developments are 
given historical treatment in one of Drydens most frequently employed 
means of treating history, the progress-piece. What distinguishes the treat- 
ment of the Wolf from that of the other beasts is its indifference to exact his- 
torical sequence and the complexity of its details. Both require comment. 
The broken historical narration is reflected by the organization of the 
section of the first part of the poem in which the Wolf is treated. The prog- 
ress-piece is given its primary treatment in lines 153-189, but lines 190-234 
continue the development in new, largely political terms. There are also 
numerous later references to the physical union of the Wolf with the Panther 
— е g, lines 337 ff, 448 f, 1414, 1460.? The reasons for Dryden's uncharacter- 
istic ignoring of the proper historical sequence can be reduced to one: his 
employment of the beasts is typological or emblematic as well as historical. 
The heretical beasts represent timeless schismatic and heretical propensi- 
ties which none the less come into existence at various moments of time. 
Caught as they are between typologies of heresy and the historical contexts 
in which they arose, the beasts are both typologically and historically con- 
ceived. Their error is revealed in both aspects of their existence. The typo- 
logical origins of the beasts in Renaissance thought and the significance of 
such imagery for the poem cannot be dealt with in a brief discussion, but their 
historical function can be shown by examining the progress-piece of the Wolf. 
Both the apparent disorder of the sequence and its details have been 
obscured by the tendency to treat the Wolf as merely an emblem for Presby- 


11 attempted to assess Dryden’s use of progress-pieces in “Dryden and the Issue of Human 
Progress," РО хт, (Jan 1961) 120-129. 

2 Citations of lines follow Noyes’ continuous numbering through the poem, to facilitate reference 
to the Concordance. The text is, however, that of ey, in order to preserve some of Dryden’s 
emphases. The last two passages referred to are, in Kinsley’s numbering by parts, ur 120 and 
m 166. 
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terianism. The seemingly unrelated explanations for the Wolf's origins pre- 
sented in lines 170-181 have in particular proved difficult. There have been 
two major interpretations of these lines, both turning upon 170-171: 
Full many a year his hatefull head had been 
For tribute paid, nor since in Cambria seen. 

Following a somewhat generalized remark in Christie’s edition, Williams 
argued that the lines allude to a story told of the tenth-century Anglo-Saxon 
King Edgar and the Welsh King Judwall. Kinsley noted that Milton retells 
the story (with a few slight changes) in The History of Britain (1670; ch V): 
Edgar is said to have routed “Theeves and Robbers... almost out of the Land, 
and wild Beasts of prey altogether; enjoyning Ludwall King of Wales to pay 
the yearly tribute of three hundred Wolves, which he did for two years 
together, till the third year no more were to be found, nor ever after." ? The 
problem of the connection between this allusion to Edgar and Judwall (or 
Ludwall) and the rest of the passage has divided Dryden's editors. Noyes, 
following Christie, holds that “Dryden next identifies [the Presbyterians with 
"Wickliffs brood,” line 176], who first resisted ecclesiastical authority in 
medisval England, and supposes that the last Wycliffite, escaping persecu- 
tion, started the Swiss reform movement.” * Kinsley follows Scott (and shows 
that Wyclif was not the first Briton to resist ecclesiastical authority ): “Dryden 
probably refers to the story of the massacre by Ethelfrith of twelve hundred 
monks of Bangor, occasioned by the refusal of the British church to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of Rome (Bede, Hist. Eccl. п. ii).” 5 

The Scott-Kinsley interpretation suffers from its lack of connection with 
Presbyterianism; we require a more satisfactory relationship between the 
stories of Edgar and Ethelfrith. The Christie-Noyes interpretation looks ahead 
in the passage and admits the awkwardness of the relation presumed between 
Edgar and “Wickliff's brood” (а relation ignored by Scott-Kinsley ). For such 
awkwardness Noyes blames the poet: “This is confused enough, but admissi- 
ble for the purposes of satire” (Noyes, p 983). Neither interpretation is very 
convincing. An adequate interpretation must involve seventeenth-century 
knowledge of history, a connection between Presbyterianism and the other 
religious groups mentioned, and a conception of the logic of the progress-piece. 
8 W. D. Christie, ed, The Poetical Works of John Dryden (London 1870) p 228; W. H. Wil- 
liams, ed, The Hind and the Panther (London 1900) p 85; James Kinsley, ed, The Poems of 
John Dryden, 4 vols (Oxford 1958) гу 1972. Although his is an expurgated school text, Williams’ 
edition is incomparably the most fully annotated and often the source of notes for later editors, 
even when not so acknowledged. 
* George R. Noyes, ed, The Poetical Works of John Dryden, rev ed (Cambridge, Mass 1950) 


p 983. 
5 Kinsley, ed 1v 1972. 
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Given Dryden’s treatment of the Wolf, we must start from the premise that 
he is treating what may be called for convenience the Presbyterian beast б 
as a compendious emblem or type of related heresies ranging in time from 
the periods of early Jewish history (lines 182-189), of the early and late 
Middle Ages (170-171; 175-177), of the Renaissance (172-173; 178-181), 
and of the time of the Civil War earlier in the century (163-169). We have 
no difficulty discovering some manner of Presbyterianism at the time of the 
Renaissance or during the Civil War. It is the earlier periods that pose the 
difficulty. The presence of presbyterial Wolves in the age of Moses is easily 
enough explained, however; one need only follow Dryden’s reference to the 
Preface of Peter Heylyn’s Aérius Redivivus: or the History of the Presbyte- 
rians, 2nd ed (London 1672). The Presbyterians had themselves claimed 
descent from the Jewish council, the Sanhedrin. Both Heylyn and Dryden say 
that no doubt Presbyterianism is that old, but that the true origin was the 
rebellion of Korah (Dryden’s Corah) against Moses (the political leader) and 
Aaron (the religous leader ).7 Here then is an origin for those tendencies later 
exhibited in Presbyterianism. We must next consider the intervening period, 
the earlier and later Middle Ages. 

The solution is to be found in Thomas Fuller’s Church History of Britain 
(ed J. S. Brewer, 6 vols [Oxford 1845]) and Edward Stillingfleet’s Origines 
Britannicz, or, the Antiquities of the British Churches (London 1685). In the 
late fourth and fifth centuries three heresies were said to have infested Eng- 
land. Of the first and most often deplored, Arianism, Fuller says: “Naturalists 
dispute how wolves had their first being in Britain... but here the query 
may be propounded, how these heretics (mystical wolves not sparing the 
flock) first entered into this island.” 8 The other heresies were those of the 
Pelagians and of those Stillingfleet significantly calls “the Predestination Here- 
ticks” (p 199-202). Good luck and two French bishops ? quelled the first two. 
Six centuries separate these heresies from the time of Edgar and his ridding 
$ Dryden nowhere says that the Wolf is Presbyterian, because he represents a cluster of doctrines 
related either through the religious or political characteristics he saw in them. The common 
element is a voluntaristic conception of and man. Yet there is enough evidence to show that 
Dryden regarded the Wolf in ёз seventeenth-century guise to represent Presbyterianism: it has 
"predestinating ears” (165); it belongs to a “class” (ie, classis or group of presbyters, 189); 
and is identified with civil war (197-234). There is some other, less easily summarized evidence. 
7 Dryden, 182—189; cf Numbers xvi and Heylyn A2:7-A2». 

8 Fuller, 1 69-70; cf Acts xx 29. Dryden does not specifically associate the Wolf with espousal 
of non-trinitarlan doctrine as a use of Fuller might imply. But it should be noted that in describ- 
ing the Fox, which represents the Arian and associated types of heresy, Dryden says of such 
heresies, “New swarming Sects to this obliquely tend, / Hence they began, and here they all 
will end” (60-61); and that in 190-234 the Wolf and the Fox are treated together as related types. 


9 In a story as tangled as this, it seams appropriate that one of the French bishops should have 
been named Germanus and the other, of all things, Lupus. 
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the land of wolves. But it seems more natural that Dryden should have chosen 
to merge two such Anglo-Saxon events (whose chronology is in any case 
doubtful) as the quelling of wolves and the “Predestination Hereticks” than 
to have telescoped the story of Edgar with that of Wyclif, so close to the 
Reformation. Wolves and Presbyterians are not everywhere to be found in 
the history of medieval heresies. Dryden was clearly faced with.a problem 
of survival from ancient British to late medieval times. He is concerned with 
“the last of all the litter” (172) to thrive. 

He hesitantly identifies it with “Wickliff's brood” although it has but one 
“mark” of the Presbyterian type, its “innate antipathy to kings.” (As often 
with Dryden, an identification hesitatingly made is thereafter assumed to be 
true. ) The “last of all the litter” escaped at some unspecified date “by chance” 
to Geneva, whence it “infested” France and re-appeared later in Britain ( 154- 
161; 204-209). Such a reading allows us to interpret "Cambria" (171) — the 
name for Wales and the place where Judwall labored against beasts for Edgar 
— either in distinction to the Britain (154) of the Anglo-Saxon story of the 
predestination heresy, or as a loose generic name for early Britain as in 
*Caledonian" (14) or "Caledon" (1297; ш 3). Cambria becomes the land 
from which two of the three ancient heresies, though not “Predestination,” 
were eradicated. 

With lines 175-178, Dryden raises the other problem suggested by Noyes 
— the connection between the Anglo-Saxon specimen of the Presbyterian 
heretical type and Wyclif. The survival of the “last of all the litter" makes 
one kind of connection, and the "innate antipathy to kings" (176-177) draws 
a political connection between Wyclifs “brood” and the Presbyterians of the 
seventeenth century. This extraordinarily complicated story gets even more 
so at this point. Wyclif was in fact a theoretical proponent of the divine right 
of rulers as a means of limiting the secular power of the papacy. Dryden must 
have considered his attachment in practice to John of Gaunt and to other 
parties of questionable allegiance to the throne. As Kinsley notes in part 
(1v 1972), Dryden seems in the Preface to Fables (Kinsley ed, 1v 1453) to 
associate Chaucer, Wyclif, and John of Gaunt, suspecting that Chaucer 


was a little dipt in the Rebellion of the Commons; and being Brother-in- 
law to John of Ghant, it was no wonder if he follow'd the Fortunes of that 
Family; and was well with Henry the Fourth when he had depos'd his 
Predecessor. ... As for the religion of our Poet, he seems to have some 
little Byas towards the Opinions of Wickliff, after John of Ghant his Patron. 


In addition, Williams notes even more specifically that Wyclif was charged 
with complicity in the peasants’ rebellion, and it is said that Wyclif's doctrines 
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of dominion “would have led to anarchical consequences.” 1° Dryden seems 
not to have been aware of yet more direct connections with Presbyterian 
doctrine — Wyclif's disagreement with the doctrine of transubstantiation !! 
and his “rigid predestinarianism." !? 

At this moment in his progress-piece Dryden introduces yet another possi- 
bility — that Presbyterianism has no long history but is "an upstart race" 
“from th’ Helvetian kind” produced from an "affection" bred by “Zuynglius” 
and a union blest by “Calvin.” Although he does not identify the source 
within “th’ Helvetian kind” nor say specifically who is “his Consort,” the 
“kind” is clearly Calvinism broadly conceived and the “Consort,” rebellion — 
a union producing those “ills in Church and State” dealt with in 197 ff. 

Dryden’s account of the origin and progress of the Wolf is, then, one 
proffering alternative origins of a “heresy” usually delimited to the Reforma- 
tion. He broadens it in time and in doctrine to include political rebellion as 
well as the more familiar charges that Calvinistic conceptions of predestina- 
tion denied the efficacy of divine Grace and the freedom of the will. His 
account is historical but of history in patches through the timeless scheme 
of that Catholic orthodoxy by which heresy must always be judged. The 
timeless truth is represented at the outset of the poem by the “Milk white 
Hind, immortal and unchang’d” (1). The Hind has no progress-piece because 
she is truth “unchang’d”; and yet she takes part in the world of the other 
beasts, since she who is “immortal” must exist in time with them as well as 
before and after. The confusing picture of the origins of the Wolf suggests 
the danger of such a heresy — it is premised upon a voluntarism that can 
spring up at any time. The heresy is a doctrinal expression of tendencies all 
too strong within man’s will, and it is therefore nearly impossible to follow 
it as clearly as, for example, the history of Anabaptism in the Boar. Such an 
interpretation no doubt requires further amplification by documentation of 
Dryden’s typological metaphors in The Hind and the Panther. But in the 
light of the church histories of his day and by contrast with the Hind, the 
origins and progress Dryden assigns to the Wolf can be interpreted, if not 
simply, then with reasonable confidence of his meaning. 


10 The Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 13 vols (New York 1808) xn 819. 

11 Hastings v 560. 

13 Hastings хп 820. If he had been aware of Wyclif’s predestinarianism, it seems likely he would 
have made explicit use of the connection. He may, however, have merely assumed Wyclif's stand 
to be known; certainly Jeremy Collier was aware of it — see An Ecclesiastical History of Great 
Britain (1708), ed Thomas Lathbury, 9 vols (London 1852) m 183-184. Perhaps because he 
finds Wyclif so valuable a proto-Anglican critic of Roman abuses, Fuller says nothing of pre- 
destination (п 316—340). 


Fact and Fiction in 
Captain John Smith’s True Travels 


By Panir L. BARBOUR 


OR MORE THAN a century, a teapot tornado has whirled in so-called 
F scholarly works about the general credibility of Captain John Smith's 
writings. Specifically, the “Pocahontas Incident” and Smith’s adventures in 
Europe have been the butts of extensive experiments in debunking, although 
hints were thrown out by the Reverend Thomas Fuller as early as the middle 
1600s that Smith was generally a liar — with Fuller making at least one 
misstatement himself! But the Incident claimed attention first in this 
country and was the spring-board for Henry Adams’ famous attack on Smith’s 
veracity.2 What that may have been about is treated in my biography of 
Smith, now in the press. The present study deals with Smith’s early life only, 
as related in his True Travels. 

Although Fuller had long since written that the scene of Smith's adven- 
tures “is laid at such a distance, they are cheaper credited than confuted,” 
it was two centuries and more before anyone seriously took up the task of 
impugning the True Travels. Suspect though they were to many, no one was 
equipped to attack the work directly until a Hungarian engineer and ama- 
teur historian named Lajos (Lewis) Kropf seized a blunderbuss and started 
shooting in all directions. After a preliminary shot in 1888, in 1890 he swept 
Smith’s account from end to end, labeled the author an impostor and the 
book a “pseudo-historical romance,” and put the stamp of historical falsity 
on the True Travels, at least so far as they dealt with Central Europe.* 
American historians swallowed the Kropf “exposé,” generally with gusto, 
and without inquiring into Kropf’s own reliability. Captain John Smith was 
all but discredited, especially among those who were not in a position to 
judge either Smith or Kropf. Indeed, the 1950s rolled around before modern 


1 Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England (new ed, 3 vols, London 1840) т 
275-276. . 

2 Henry Adams, “Captain John Smith,” North American Review, сту (Jan 1867) 1-30. 

з The True Travels, Adventures, and Observations of Captaine Iohn Smith, in Europe, Asia, 
Affrica, and America, from Anno Domini 1593 to 1629 (London, Printed by J. Н. for Thomas 
Slater 1630). Several copies of the True Travels are in the Rare Book Division of The New York 
Public Library. 

4 Lewis L. Kropf, "Notes," Notes and Queries, Tth ser, 1x (1890) 1-2, 41—43, 102-104, 161- 
169, 223-224, and 281-282. 
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research began to be applied, first by Bradford Smith and Dr Laura Polanyi 
Striker, and in short order by the present author.” 

Basically, those who have let fly at the truth of the True Travels have 
completely lost sight of the conditions under which Smith “toured” Europe. 
To their way of thinking, obviously, the unwealthy farmer's boy from Lin- 
colnshire who set out to seek adventure with an elementary-school education 
and $25 in his pocket б should have carried with him notebooks and pencils, 
Spy-glasses, surveying instruments, and vocabularies at least of Latin, High 
German, Transylvanian Saxon, Hungarian, Turkish, Greek and Russian. 
These impedimenta he should have preserved through being thrown over- 
board by a “rabble of pilgrims,” through the battles around Limbach and 
Stuhlweissenburg in Hungary, and through the siege of a fortress near Alba 
Iulia, Transylvania. He should have carried them also with him when he 
was wounded and taken prisoner by Tartars, kept them in Istanbul where 
he was a slave, and later used them to measure distances trudged over in 
chains and to note down names of villages passed en route. And finally he 
should have hauled this equipment with him across the Black Sea in a slave- 
galley to a Turkish timar up the River Don, kept it on the farm where he 
labored, and carefully packed it up for transportation across all of southern 
Russia when he murdered the slave-driver and escaped. Meanwhile, these 
modern realists feel, Smith should have learned enough Hungarian, Turkish, 
Greek and Russian to know what was going on and write down names 
accurately, and, when he got his passport from Zsigmond Báthory in 1608, he 
should have put that in a safe-deposit box while he went to fight Indians in 
America and pirates on the Atlantic, instead of taking it with him while he 
swam to safety through a storm near La Rochelle in 1615. Such appear to be 
the expectancies of some historians. Because Smith merely wrote things 
down from memory, years later, he is a liar. 

More soberly, let us see what the facts of the case are. A little knowledge 
of geography and a bowing acquaintance with a few languages are required 
to find them. Then, to interpret them there is needed some familiarity with 
common human behavior and with the mentality of soldiers, sailors, 


5 See especially Bradford Smith, Captain John Smith: His Life and Legend (Philadelphia 1953), 
which includes Dr Striker’s primary work; Laura Polanyi Striker, “The Hungarian Historian, 
Lewis L. Kropf, on Captain John Smith’s True Travels,” Virginia Magazine of History and 
Віовор (herein after called VMHB) хуг (1958) 22-43; and my two articles, “Captain 
John Smith’s Route through Turkey and Russia,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser, xiv 
(1957) 358-369, and “Captain John Smith’s Observations on Life in Tartary," VMHB, txvm 
(1960) 2771-283. 

9 He had 10 shillings; the valuation of $25 is merely to hint that he had little. No scientific 
valuation of a shilling in terms of modern purchasing power is possible. 
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explorers, and gentlemen of the gaudy days of James I of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland. Armed with such of these requirements as we can 
muster, here is the story. 

No original manuscript of the True Travels exists today. Fortunately, 
however, two printed editions of the bulk of the work, if not all of it, are 
available. The earlier, and briefer, of these was written sometime between 
1622 and 1625 and included in Samuel Purchas's Hakluytus Posthumus." 
It forms Chapter XI of Part I, Book 8, and bears the title: The Travels and 
Adventures of Captaine John Smith in divers parts of the world, begun about 
the yeere 1596. The other edition, registered for publication as a separate 
little volume in 1629, appeared in 1630 with the title: The True Travels, 
Adventures, and Observations of Captaine John Smith, in Europe, Asia, 
Affrica, and America, from Anno Domini 1598 to 1629. Small as the volume 
is, only about two thirds of it are taken up with Smith’s Adventures, while 
the balance is a continuation of Smith’s earlier Generall Historie of Virginia. 
Only the autobiographical part concerns us here, and that is almost iden- 
tical (outside of a number of variant spellings) with the version printed by 
Purchas. This study is based on the version of 1629. 

In all, the first two-thirds of the True Travels contain about five hundred 
names of places and people, and peoples.® Allowing for the vagaries of early 
seventeenth-century spelling, it can be said that four-fifths of these names 
are readily recognizable today, all vouched for by sources quite independent 
of John Smith. The remaining hundred or so are less certain, or far from 
certain, and are a proper subject for investigation. 

Smith’s life story starts off in good style with two misprints in the second 
sentence: Crudley for Cuerdley (Lancashire), and Rickand for Rickard (or 
Riccard), the name of his mother's family.? Since we have that warning, 
there is no reason to be puzzled, a page or so later, by such names as Ripweth 
(for Rippeth or Redpath, in Berwickshire) and Broxmoth (for Broxmouth, 
in East Lothian). Yet the notable editor of Smith’s Works, Edward Arber, 
was unable to locate these places.” 

Theadora Polaloga, stated a few lines below to have taught Smith to ride 
and to joust, could be called more puzzling, but a little inquiry will soon 
reveal that he was undoubtedly Theodore Paleologue, a collateral descend- 


7 Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas His Pilgrimes (4 vols, London 1625; 
reprinted in 20 vols, Glasgow 1905-1907). 

8 Including a certain amount of evident duplication, the total is 509. 

® Capt. John Smith: Works, ed Edward Arber (The English Scholar’s Library, Birmingham 
1884), p 821. 

10 Works, p xxv. 
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ant from the last East Roman Emperor who was killed defending his capital 
from the Turks in 1453. Theodore, born in Pesaro, Italy, went to England as 
a hired assassin for the Republic of Lucca, failed to carry out his mission, 
obtained employment from the Earl of Lincoln, married one Mary Balls 
at the Earl’s Tattershall castle on May 1 1600, and died in Saltash, Cornwall, 
January 21 1630. 

Smith had been in France and the Netherlands before meeting Paleologue, 
and he returned to the latter sometime in 1600, apparently after the battle 
of Nieuport, fought on June 22 (or July 2, according to the new calendar). 
He undoubtedly wanted to see service again, but soldiering died down rap- 
idly after Nieuport, and there was little if any recruiting. Somewhere he 
picked up "four French Callants," and between them a plan was evolved 
to go fight the Turks, who had renewed their attacks on Hungary in 1593. 
Smith reports that he was cheated by the "gallants," but the interesting side 
of this adventure consists in the names he records. 

One of the quartet was a "great Lord" named Depreau, and his com- 
panions were "three young citizens: Cursell, La Nelie, and Monferrat." 
Lanelly (or Lannilis) and Montferrat are recognizable as names, nothing 
more. DePreau, on the other hand, is intriguing. That was the name used 
in Scotland by the French Ambassador to James VI in 1586, whose real 
name was M. D'Esneval, sieur de Courcelles. It was also the name of the 
almoner of Mary, Queen of Scots. Somehow, the DePreau and Courcelles 
of Scottish history must be connected with Smith's Lord Depreau and citi- 
zen Cursell.!? 

It would be idle to list all the correspondences in name between the petty 
nobility Smith met in northern France and the personal- or place-names 
recorded in books and on maps. Smith's spelling is his own, usually, but the 
places can easily be found — the first group near “Mortaigne,” as Smith spells 
Mortain, Normandy. In Brittany Smith's "Earl of Ployer" and his brothers 
“Viscount Poomory" and "Baron d'Mercy" were young Amaury II Goyon 
(or Gouyon), Comte de Plouér and his eldest brothers, who would have 
been known by the second and third family titles, Vicomte de Tonquedec 


11 Information from an unpublished RT d by Canon John H. Adams, Landulph Rectory, 
Saltash, Cornwall, Theodore Paleologus, “The Greek Prince of Cornwall,” a copy of which was 
lent me by the author. I take this opportunity to express my thanks, 


12 Battle of Nieuport, 1600; Shakespeare Association Facsimile No 9 (London 1935). 

18 On the French Ambassador, see Extract from the Despatches of M. Courcelles . . . , ed 
Robert Bell, Bannatyne Club, vol xxm (Edinburgh 1828); Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
ed Agnes Strickland (2 vols, London 1843), п 171, 184, 201, 236, 243, and 283; and various 
references in the Calendar of State Papers, Scotland rx 1586-1588 (see Index). 
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et de Pommerith, and Baron de Marcé. Smith visited “their own fair Castle 
of Tuncadeck.” '* 

Smith's "Master Curzianvere" (or Currianver), who befriended him from 
the outset, alone remains totally unidentifiable among these French friends. 
Clearly, the extraordinary historians of the nineteenth century ( and later!) 
could have taken the trouble to look into these matters before passing 
judgment. They are at fault, not John Smith. 

On leaving France, however, Smith comes up with a detail which is puz- 
zling indeed. He took ship for Italy, which was the safest and quickest way 
to get there in those days, but ran into foul weather and fouler companions. 
He was taken for a heretic and a pirate, and fair weather would never come 
so long as he was aboard. So they pitched him over the side, near "the little 
Isle of S. Mary, against Neice in Savoy," which was uninhabited but for 
cattle and goats. 

There is nothing remotely resembling an island near Nice today, although 
Port Lympia by the Old Town was nothing but a swampy bay in 1600, and 
some unrecorded island may have existed. But unless Smith is referring to 
another St Mary's island, not near Nice, there is no clue to the name. It is 
after all unimportant, for no one has called Smith a liar on account of the 
little Isle of Saint Mary." 

After a wet night in the company of goats that did not care whether he 
was a heretic or not, Smith was picked up by а Captain La Roche, a Protes- 
tant of St-Malo, and taken on a tour of the Mediterranean aboard a French 
trading-ship. His route is clear, and there are no questions, although it is 
proper to note that Smith's Cape Rosata is not the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, 
but Cape Ras-et-Tin, in Cyrenaica, in the region famous in 1941-1942 for 
Rommel and his Afrika-Korps. The winter passed, and sometime in the sum- 
mer of 1601 Smith reached Graz in southern Austria. He was at last ready 
to fight the Turks. 

Smith apparently had acquired some knowledge of French, and with the 
aid of school-Latin he picked up a little Italian. His references to names in 
those languages are generally not difficult to interpret. In Austria, on the 


14 Investigation of the identity of Smith's “Earl of Ployer" was begun by Bradford Smith as 
stated in his “Notes,” VMHB Іхп (1954) 348-349. The clue given there was followed by me, 
first in the Map Division, The New York Public Library, beginning with Plerre A. Girault de 
Saint Fargeau, Dictionnaire Géographique . . . de toutes les communes de la France (Paris 
1844), followed by a number of other works available there. Final tracking down was completed 
in the Reference Department of The New York Public Library, in the British Museum, and 
on the spot in France (Chfteau de Plouér, and in the Municipal Archives at Rennes). 


15 On Port Lympia’s history, see Robert Latouche, Histoire de Nice (2 vols, Nice 1951-1954) 
145. 
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other hand, he made his first acquaintance with German, and also with the 
Central European Tower of Babel. The common soldiers might be of almost 
any nationality. The officers spoke German or French or Italian, when they 
were not Hungarians, but the peasants in the countryside spoke nothing but 
Hungarian, or some Slavic language. In addition the Germans themselves 
did not always speak High German, but often had a pronunciation which 
converted Wagensberg to Boginsperk, for example. Since Smith did not 
know how to spell the names he heard, he wrote them down as best he 
could (in some cases, years later), and not according to some phonetic 
system. This has thrown many scholars off the track, particularly because 
few of the names bear any superficial resemblance to names known from 
history books. 

Smith opens his account by saying that an Englishman and an Irish Jesuit 
in Graz, to whom he seems to have had letters, made him acquainted with 
"many brave Gentlemen," especially one known as Lord Ebersbaught. 
Ebersbaught in turn presented Smith to Baron Kisell, an artillery officer, 
and Kisell passed him on to “а worthy Colonel, the Earl of Meldritch." 
Meldritch accepted Smith in his regiment, and soon they were off to the war. 

These names could easily have remained mysteries had not Ebersbaught 
"preferred" Smith to Kisell, for Kisell is the only one of the three whose name 
is not distorted almost out of recognition. History shows that Hans Jakob 
Khissl was Court War Counselor of the Archduke Ferdinand and Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Arsenal (viz, the artillery) .1° The succession of presentations 
shows that Khissl was a friend of both Ebersbaught and Meldritch. This 
supplies the clue. 

The petty nobility of the Krain, the region just south of Graz, included the 
Khissls and a family named Eibiswald (pronounced roughly Ee-bass-bawlt 
— surely Smith’s Ebersbaught), representatives of both of which sat in the 
local diet or parliament. With them sat also the Frangipani (Frankopan 
family), Counts of Modrusch. Modrusch was pronounced Módritsch. Smith's 
Meldritch is almost unquestionably a member of this family.” 

Following the same clue, it becomes clear that many of the Christians 
involved in the battles described by Smith came from the same regional 
16 See J. Franz Pichler’s “Captain John Smith in the Light of Styrian Sources,” VMHB тху 
(1057) 332-354, with the results of what may be called preliminary investigation. In the sum- 
mer of 1960, with the aid of Dr Pichler and sources too numerous to mention here, I was able 
to reconstruct some of the intricate family connections while searching in the Archives at Graz. 
1T On Modrusch / Médritsch, I am particularly indebted to Dr F. von Metnitz, Sauerlach, 
eat bate and Dr Hans Sokoll, Heraldisch-Genealogische Gesellschaft “Adler,” Vienna, for 


several letters to me (in early 1961), clarifying a number of details, and ci tially provin 
the identity Modrusch = Meldritch. M es proving 
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nobility, and can therefore be identified with some degree of certainty. 
Smith’s Culnits, for instance, was undoubtedly a Kollonitsch, a “new” family 
which by intermarrying with the Eibiswalds succeeded to the arms and titles 
of the extinct Kollnitz family, which in turn had provided a marital link 
between the Khissls and the Eibiswalds. (Hans Jakob Khissl's brother mar- 
ried Katharina von Kollnitz. Katharina's aunt married Veit Eibiswald. Veit's 
niece married Daniel zu Kollonitsch, making the latter a sort of cousin.) On 
the other side of the Eibiswald family, Georg Khissl's wife was related by 
marriage to Katharina von Eibiswald, who married a Wagen von Wagens- 
berg. Felician Wagen von Wagensberg, who was very likely Smith's Vahan, 
was another of these local nobles involved in the Turkish wars of the time. 
Thanks to Smith's Kisell and Vahan, the “unidentifiable” names become 
merely a typical tangle of local “blue-blood” relationships. 

As for the Transylvanian officers with whom Smith was associated in 1602, 
every one of these can be referred with certainty to place-names, the great 
bulk of which are to be found on contemporary maps. In many cases Smith 
may have refreshed his memory with the aid of such maps. ( Becklefield, for 
Blechisfeld, in southeastern Transylvania, seems to be an exception.*”) But 
the names of the Turkish officers are so conspicuously non-Turkish for the 
most part that they seem added merely to give color to the story. Here we 
evidently have an element of fiction, not to be deplored as unhistorical, but 
accepted as contributing to the vividness of Smith’s narrative. 

For example, that Smith fought three duels can hardly be doubted. That 
he heard the names, or at least descriptive epithets, of his opponents and 
that they sounded most “exotic” to his Lincolnshire ears is highly probable. 
But that he should recall such names with the accuracy of an orientalist 
through the vicissitudes of twenty years would be expecting a great deal 
of him. It is therefore well-nigh useless to attempt to guess what Turbashaw, 
Grualgo, and Bonny Mulgro represent in the original language. (‘Turbashaw 
may of course be merely Türk bashi, “a Turkish captain.” ) 

Smith’s identification of Turks encountered in the field is more fictional. 
In a few instances he surely got the names from Richard Knolles’ Turkish 
History, but the bulk of them are typical English or Latin forms of Turkish 
or Arabic names which Smith could hardly have heard on the spot.” This 
18 Information from personal communications to me, supplemented by: Steiermürkisches Wap- 
pen-Buch von Zacharias Bartsch 1567 . .. , ed Josef von Zahn and Alfred Ritter Anthony von 
Siegenfeld (Graz and Leipzig 1893); Dr Hans Kloepfer, Eibiswald (Graz / Vienna / Leipzi 
1933); Johann Weichard, Die Ehre des Н erzogthums Krain (Ljubljana / Nuremberg 1689); an 
other sources largely unavailable outside Austria. 


19 Blechisfeld was found in Lazius (see footnote 22). 
20 See Richard Knolles, The Turkish History . . . (6th ed, З vols, London 1687-1700). 
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is the sense in which “fictional” is used for such names as: Aladin, Amaroz, 
and Zizimus “Bashaws.” Bogall Bashaw may be a descriptive title distorted 
from bakkal, "spice merchant,” plus bashi, "chief"; but generally none of 
these captains and petty officials were pashas, as Smith’s spelling would 
indicate. Assan (Hasan) and Amaroz (Murad) Bashaw, probably the only 
exceptions, were, respectively, the general in command of the army and 
the pasha of Buda.” (Pest, lacking a fortress, had virtually ceased to exist.) 

When it came to the names of places, rather than people, Smith for the 
most part relied on his own memory and his flair for geography. But because 
he spelled these names his own way much good paper and ink has been 
wasted in idle speculation. Smith’s Olumpagh (or Olimpach), where he 
won. his captaincy, is obviously Limbach, but because there are several 
Limbachs it has been the subject of needless discussion. On the basis of 
location, terrain, and history, it can only be the place called Lendava, Yugo- 
slavia, today — the “Lower Limbach” which suffered a recorded attack in 
1601, the year when Smith was there. The prefixed O- is quite simply 
explained: the Latin name was Olimacum, and “the ‘o’ was cut off by bar- 
barians." ** Smith's pedantic friend Samuel Purchas probably restored the 
O- after Smith got back to London, but Smith insisted on keeping the rest 
of the word as he had heard it: O-Limbach, not Olimacum. The typesetters 
did the rest. 

The next geographical problem, after passages of remarkable clarity, is 
offered by Smith’s “Plaines of Girke.” The site was not far from Stuhlweissen- 
burg (Hungarian Székesfehérv4r), and one or two scholars pounced on 
Girke, a name occurring on de Bry's map of Hungary, as the place. Girke, 
however, represents the Hungarian village of Gyórkóny (pronounced 
roughly like “jerkin”), nearly 50 miles south of Stuhlweissenburg. This loca- 


21 The suggestion regarding Bogall Bashaw is from Dr Franz Babinger (personal letter dated 
Oct З 1960). The distinction between Bashaw= pasha (a title of high rank) and Bashaw = 
basbi (“head,” such as a captain) was pointed out to me by Professor Tibor Halasi-Kun of 
Columbia University, in conversations late in 1960. John Smith did not distinguish between 
them any more than the bulk of writers. Hasan Pasha is well-known in history, but an interesting 
detail appears in connection with Smith’s “Amaroz,” or Murad, Pasha. According to Joseph von 
Hammer-Purgstall’s Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches (10 vols, Pest 1827-1835) 1v 314, 
the correct name of the Pasha of Buda was Mankirkouschi Mohammed, and it was the Hun- 
garian historian Nikolaus Istvanffü who mis-named him Murad in his Historlarum de Rebus 
азе Libri IV (Cologne 1622), Smith must have picked the name up from some German 
or Hungarian colleague at Stuhlweissenburg itself, but it seems strange that the Christians did 
not know the Pasha’s name. 


33 See Wolfgang Lazius, Reipublicae Romanae in Exteris Provinciis . . . Libri duodecim ( Frank- 
furt am Main 1598), p 968-969. Smith's Knousbruck (or Konbrucke) and Hysnaburg (or Eysna- 
burg), mentioned in connection with Olumpagh, remain obscure. I believe the latter to be some- 
how derived from Hosszüfalu—e mere guess—while Knousbruck requires further study. 
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tion does not fit in with Smith’s description of what happened. His regi- 
ment set out, he says, to meet a Turkish army under General Hasan Pasha 
and the Pasha of Buda which was advancing from the direction of Buda, 
presumably; i e, from the northeast, not from the south. 

Turkish histories of the campaign identify the place. The Ottoman army 
met the Christians “under the walls of Stuhlweissenburg” in Tscharka Pass, 
some fifteen miles away near Lake Velencse. The date was October 15 1601, 
according to the Gregorian calendar. Tscharka then is Smith’s Girke, but 
we may suspect that Smith took his spelling from de Bry’s map. He could 
not find the “right” place in any geography.” 

What happened for the next four months Smith does not report. Prob- 
ably the armies were in winter-quarters. Before spring, however, Smith's 
regiment was again on the move, this time to try to bring order in chaotic 
Transylvania. The historical details can be found in Smith's True Travels, 
but it is important for the investigation of his place-names to know that he 
and his fellow-soldiers could have entered that principality only from the 
northwest. The west and the south were in the hands of the Turks. 

Smith writes, obscurely, that his commander “made many incursions into 
the land of Zarkam [Zarkain], among those rocky mountains," and this has 
been interpreted as referring to Sarkany (Sercaia). But again we have an 
interpretation which ignores what was going on. The Imperial General for 
the Transylvanian campaign, Giorgio Basta, was occupied in February 1602 
in the region between Bistritz and Klausenburg, as they were then generally 
called, while his opponent, Prince Zsigmond Báthory, was at Kronstadt 
(Brassó), 200 or so miles to the south, by roads passable in the winter, 
Sarkany was only 30 miles from Kronstadt, and for that reason can hardly 
have been Smith's Zarkain. It would appear far more likely that Zarkain 
refers to the region around Markt Schelken, half way to Kronstadt and in the 
mountains, as described by John Smith. 

Markt Schelken, the largest of three "Schelkens," is 50 miles east of Alba 
Iulia, capital of Transylvania, which can be said definitely to have been iden- 
tified as the "Urbs Regalis" mentioned in Smith's True Travels. Here Smith 
Se СЕООА ОТ 
in Map Division). I am grateful to the Map Division Chief, Mr Gerard L. Alexander, and his 
staff for their tireless cooperation in producing the huge number of maps, old and modern, gen- 
eral and detailed, which had to be studied in connection with John Smith's True Travels. The 
task was not lightened by the difficult toponymy of Hungary and Transylvania, where almost 
every town, village, river and hill has a German as well as a Hungarian name, and many boast 
Rumanian or Slavic names to boot — not to mention Latin names for the larger cities. I have 


generally used the German names here, to avoid confusion, since these correspond with the 
names Smith used. 
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participated in the siege of a nameless fortified “Cittie,” before whose walls 
he fought the three duels mentioned above. And it was at Alba Iulia, known 
in German as Weissenburg, that John Smith was granted Three Turks Heads 
for use on his shield by “his Prince,” Zsigmond Báthory.?* 

The remaining place-names reported by Smith for Transylvania and 
Walachia are immediately recognizable, with the exception of Raza. This 
may be guessed, on geographic and phonetic grounds, to be Brezoiu, 
Rumania, but it must remain a guess until evidence is found at least that the 
place existed in 1602. It is worth noting only, with some amusement, that 
Smith calls the valley in which he fought his last fight in Europe "Veris- 
thorne, while referring to the neighboring "mountain of Rottenton." 
Vóróstorony is the Hungarian name for Red Tower, which is Rothenturm 
in German. 

Smith's personal names, on the other hand, are largely perplexing. His 
pen runs along so glowingly as he describes the greatest battle of his career 
that we may suspect him of picking names at random to color an already 
colorful account. Nevertheless it is only his opponents who appear fanciful 
— not his associates — and even they bear evidence of being derived from 
some actual name. It cannot be said that they are proven inventions. 

At the battle of Red Tower Pass Smith was taken prisoner, to be sold later 
as a slave. The date seems to have been November 18 1602. Many months 
passed before he escaped, during which he traveled to Istanbul and to Varna, 
across the Black Sea and up the Don, and through the no-man’s land of south- 
ern Russia which then was called the Dikoye Polye — the Wilderness — to 
an outpost of the Muscovite Empire. Many "fanciful" names are found in this 
part of the True Travels, some of which, for all their odd appearance, are gen- 
uine, but others must have been added, years after, in London. 

Smith calls his mistress "the young Charatza Tragabigzanda," or Trabig- 
zanda, which is modern Greek for "girl from Trebizond." He was sold in 
Axiopolis, which is recorded, but later was marched through Sander, Screwe, 
Panassa and Musa, which can only by guess-work be identified with any- 
thing definitely known. Lastilla, however, appears on maps of Smith's time, 
but is curiously absent in descriptive books. It may be suspected that Smith 
picked this name from one of Samuel Purchas's charts, while trying to point 
out just where he had been. (The same can be said of Panassa, which may be 


24 Smith refers to "Esenberg," which must be Weissenburg (Alba Iulia), later called Karlsburg. 
Zsigmond Báthory is known to have arrived there by April 1 1802 (Roderich Gooss, ed, 
Österreichische Staatsvortrige: Fürstentum Siebenbürgen, Kommission für neuere Geschichte 
Österreichs, Veróffentlichungen, Іх [Vienna 1911] 273). 
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a distortion of Panysus, and in that case “Musa” is Moesia Inferior, “by 
Sander" is a misprint for Byzantium, and Screwe [Serewe] is Sarai.) 

The river Smith calls Bruapo or Bruago, on the other hand, seems almost 
certainly to have been inspired by Smith's Welsh engraver and friend, 
Robert Vaughan, who jokingly translated "Rat Isle" (Ile de Ré) into Welsh 
for Smith's "Map of Ould Virginia" — Ynys Llygod. Near the Ile de Ré was 
a famous salt-market on a broad river, named Brouage. When Smith was 
looking for a name for his broad river, Vaughan could well have come up 
with Brouage, deliberately or accidentally transformed into Bruago. (The 
o and the e were much alike in the handwriting of the day.) But even more 
probably the same Welsh artist inspired Smith with the name Cambria (or 
Cambia) for the nameless part of Tartary through which Smith said he had 
passed. Meanwhile Purchas had probably suggested Nalbrits and Aecopolis 
to Smith as names for the two forts he had visited. Both of these names date 
back to Claudius Ptolemy, the famous geographer.” They appeared on maps 
in the sixteenth century, although nobody knew exactly where they had 
been. Nor was Smith sure where he had been. 

After leaving "Aecopolis," which was very likely one of the two Muscovite 
outposts of Valuiki and Izyum, Smith was able to learn more about where 
he was. From there on every place he mentions can be identified with cer- 
tainty, or at least with a very high degree of probability. "Zumalacke," for 
instance, "by" which he went to “Caragnaw” (Chernava), is fairly obviously 
the Izyumskii Shlyakh, the beaten path that served as a road from Moscow 
due south to the borders of the Crimean Khanate. Similarly his “Castragan” 
is the road (or track) К Astrakhani, “towards Astrakhan.” His “Duzihell” is 
taken from a direction in Russian: do Zvyahelya, “to [as far as] Zvyahel"; 
and so on. Only once does he substitute his imagination for his memory, 
where he apparently felt that he must name a lady who befriended him when 
he still wore the chains of a Turkish slave. So he named the wife of the Gov- 
ernor of “Aecopolis” Callamata — we imagine — after the southern Greek 
port of Kalamata, where it is possible that Captain La Roche's ship took 
refuge in a storm three years before. 

Large portions of the rest of Smith's True Travels are made up of quota- 
tions from the writings of others. It is therefore necessary to add only one 
detail. Smith tells a story of a watchmaker named Henry Archer, his servant 
John Bull, and a lion-cub that was given to Archer in Morocco. Although no 
confirmation of Smith's story has yet been found, there is no question about 


25 See, for example, Navaris and Exapolis in the Bertius ed of Claudius Ptolemy, Theatri 
Geographiae veteris ( Amsterdam 1618), Europae Tabula octava. 
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the existence of Archer and Bull. Master Henry Archer was elected one of 
the two first wardens of the Company of Clockmakers of London when 
it was incorporated in 1631, and John Bull was one of those who joined him 
in subscribing to the Charter? 

When all is said and done, then, Smith's True Travels can be called a fac- 
tual work, so far as it has been possible to verify it, or to locate pertinent 
information. The following summary will bear this out: 


Names clearly recorded on contemporary maps or in contemporary 


books 
The same, but distorted by Smith 16 
Known surnames, but without individual mention independent of 
Smith 4 
Evidently distorted names, but probably factual 6 
Apparently factual, but not identified 10 
Added in London, from books ànd maps 6 
Added in London in connection with Smith's passport 6 
Fictional, until proven otherwise 11 
TOTAL 109 


Since the foregoing includes all names not immediately recognizable, the 
percentage of “fictional” names in the True Travels is small for the entire 
work—eleven which are gratuitously added and twelve which apparently 
resulted from consultation with Purchas or Vaughan, or both. These twenty- 
three names amount to 4.5% of all names. 

This handful of invented or borrowed details adds spice to the story. The 
age demanded such vividness. Romance was not yet totally divorced from 
History, and History itself was Melodrama. With the royal favorite Bucking- 
ham murdered in 1628, King Charles took the first step that would lead him, 
too, to violent death. Parliament was dissolved in anger, in March 1629 — 
not to reconvene for eleven years. On the following August 29, John Smith's 
True Travels was entered for publication at Stationers' Hall, London. 


26 See Samuel Elliott Atkins and William Henry Overall, Some Account of the Worshipful 
Company of Clockmakers of the City of London (London 1881) p 11, 20, and elsewhere. 
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Lucy McKim Garrison, American Musician 
By DENA J. EPSTEN 


T McKIM GARRISON was one of three editors of the first collec- 
tion of its kind, Slave Songs of the United States (1867), three whose 
names do not recur in the history of American music. As Lucy McKim, she 
had written one of the eaxliest sympathetic discussions of slave music in a 
letter to Dwight's Journal of Music in November 1862. Some accounts of the 
discovery of Negro spirituals give her the honor of being the first to reduce 
slave songs to musical notation, but who she was and how she came to visit 
Port Royal, a Union enclave off the South Carolina coast, are not explained. 
The picture of a woman collecting slave songs behind the Union lines is 
tantalizing, raising a host of questions. Placing her in a family setting is easy, 
for her father, father-in-law, brother, and husband were all eminent men, but 
to go beyond that point is difficult indeed. Even her grandchildren recall only 
vague family traditions about her — that she played the piano and collected 
slave songs. Not until her daughter-in-law, Mrs Hendon Chubb, formerly 
Mrs Philip McKim Garrison, referred me to Miss Eleanor Garrison, of Santa 
Barbara, California, did it seem likely that more could be found. 

But Miss Garrison produced a series of wonderfully warm and lively letters 
from Lucy McKim to Ellen Wright, her friend from childhood and later her 
sister-in-law. As Mrs William Lloyd Garrison II, Ellen Wright accumulated 
a vast quantity of papers relating not only to the Garrison family, but to her 
mother, Martha Coffin Wright, her aunt, Lucretia Mott, and other relatives 
and friends. Through the generosity of her children, Frank and Eleanor 
Garrison, these papers are now the Garrison Collection in the Smith College 
Library. From this historical treasure-trove are drawn all the quotations in 
this article not otherwise identified. 

To round out the story, I relied on the McKim papers in the Manuscript 
Divisions of The New York Public Library and Cornell University Library, 
and on Lucy McKim's own music books, which emerged from a cupboard 
in the Garrison house in Llewellyn Park, West Orange, New Jersey, in 
November 1961 and are now in the Music Division of The New York Public 
Library. From these documents, it is now possible to reconstruct the musical 
world of Lucy McKim. 

The published accounts of the discovery of slave songs usually describe 
her, if they characterize her at all, as a school teacher with scant qualifica- 
tions for the recording of slave music. One might ask who in 1862 was quali- 
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fied? At any rate Lucy McKim was a well-trained musician by the standards 
of her day, and just 19 years old. What made her memorable was a remark- 
able blend of cultural strains, characteristic of varied elements in American 
life. The educational theories of Bronson Alcott, the liberal Hicksite Quaker 
beliefs of Lucretia Mott, the practical anti-slavery convictions of Theodore 
Weld — all these were inextricably blended in her with a deep love of music, 
based on a broad musical background obtained from well-trained American 
and German emigré teachers. She and her brother, Charles Follen McKim, 
the architect, were impressive examples of the capacity of “second-genera- 
tion” abolitionists for broad cultural interests and genuine creativity. 

Their great-grandfather, James McKim, had come from the north of Ire- 
land in 1774 to settle in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. James Miller McKim (1810- 
1874), their father, graduated from Dickinson College in Carlisle at 18, and 
attended both Princeton Theological Seminary and Andover. At 23, already 
influenced by the writings of William Lloyd Garrison, he had the distinction 
of being the youngest member present at the first convention (1833) of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society in Philadelphia, representing a Negro con- 
stituency in Carlisle. His brief Presbyterian pastorate ended in 1836 when he 
decided to devote himself to the anti-slavery cause by becoming one of the 
“Seventy,” a group of traveling lecturers and organizers, trained and led by 
Theodore Weld. Although he attended the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School in 1838, hoping for a secure profession with which to launch his 
marriage, he was persuaded to become publishing agent of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society, the post he held when he and Sarah Speakman were 
married. In the years to come, his influence and devotion were widely re- 
spected, but his income was never large. 

His bride, Sarah Allibone Speakman (1813-1891), was the daughter of 
Micajah Speakman (1781-1852), a substantial Quaker farmer of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, whose home was a regular stop for fugitive slaves 
traveling to the north.! Among the McKim papers (NYPL) is a copy of a 
letter Lucretia Mott wrote in 1838, expressing her satisfaction at their en- 
gagement: "Sarah is much admired . . . In accomplishments she excels most 
young ladies of our Order [the Society of Friends], plays on the flute, sings 
sweetly, and without waiting to be over-persuaded." The widespread Quaker 
prejudice against music had begun to ebb, and Lucy's mother was decidedly 
1 n of American Biography xu 103-104. Charles Moore, The Life and Times of Charles 
Follen McKim (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 1929) 3-7. "Speech of J. Miller McKim,” 
in Proceedings of the American Anti-Slavery Society, at tts Third Decade, Held in the City of 
Philadelphia, Dec. 8d and 4th, 1864 [ie, 1863] (New York 1864) 37. Robert C. Sm ey, 


History of the Underground Railroad in Chester and Neighboring Pennsyloania Counties (Lan- 
caster, Pa [Hiestand] 1883) 164. 
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musical. Sarah Speakman and Miller McKim were married on October 1 
1840, and, although McKim never joined the Society of Friends, Mrs McKim 
was not disowned and remained as much a Quaker as she had ever been. 

Their first child, Lucy, was born on October 80 1842. The popular image 
of an abolitionist — a sanctimonious “do-gooder,” with perhaps a touch of 
religious fanaticism — bears no relation to this family. Lucy's first extant 
letter to Elen Wright, dated July 6th [1851], leaves no doubt whatever that 
she had a normal, happy childhood, unworried by punctuation: 

I wish you would come to see us some time we have got each of us a 
wax doll and a little bedstead for them to sleep in and Charley has got 
a Velocipede and a sweet little Pussy Cat and a pretty large yard and a 
play room and we have some little Toy Chairs and Tables and we have a 
good many flowers of different kinds. We are going to the country next 
Saturday Ido wish you could be with us we have elegant times racing 
about. you know you wrote to me how tall you are, well I am four feet 
and three inches and I will be nine years old the 30th of October Mother 
says that Pennsylvania excels New York in the growth of Children. 

Nothing has been found about her early schooling and the beginning of 
her music lessons, but in June 1856 her father received a reply to Ыз enquiry 
about Eagleswood School, conducted by his old friend, Theodore Weld, as 
part of one of those utopian colonies that dotted the landscape in mid-nine- 
teenth century America. This one, Raritan Bay Union, near Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, was moderate in its economic and social principles, attracting 
such residents as Elizabeth Peabody and James G. Birney, anti-slavery presi- 
dential nominee in 1840 and 1844. Bronson Alcott was a frequent visitor, and 
it was he who suggested that Thoreau be invited to read lectures and survey 
tbe property. From there Thoreau wrote his sister on November 1 1856: 
“This is a queer place. There is one large long stone building, which cost 
some forty thousand dollars, їп which I do not know exactly who or how 
many work.. . a few shops and offices, [and] an old farmhouse. . . . The cen- 
tral fact here is evidently Mr. Weld’s school, recently established, around 
which various other things revolve.” The school was co-educational, empha- 
sizing athletics for all, as well as literature, science, art, music and languages, 
a curriculum so common today that we are apt to forget its novelty in 1856. 
Dr Pliny Earle, a noted alienist who visited there in January 1859, considered 
it “on the whole, the best school I ever saw.” ? 

2 T. D. Weld to J. M. McKim, June 23 1856, and T. D. Weld Account Book; Manuscript Divi- 
sion, The New York Public Library. Familiar Letters of Henry David Thoreau, ed Е. B. Sanborn 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company [c1894]) 334-339. Memoirs of Pliny Earle, M.D., with 
Extracts from his Diary and Letters 1830-1892), ed F. B. Sanborn (Boston, Damrell & Upham 


1898) 200. See also Maud Honeyman Greene, “Raritan Bay Union, Eagleswood, New Jersey,” 
New Jersey Historical Society, Proceedings т.хуш (Jan 1950) 11-12. 
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Weld would not allow a matter of fees to keep the children of his friend 
from attending his school, and proposed a reduced rate. In April 1857 Lucy 
and her foster-sister and cousin, Annie, were at Eagleswood. Trouble with 
Lucy’s eyes led her father to suggest on April 8 that she stay home after the 
forthcoming vacation and let her brother go in her place (NYPL). Despite 
an evident improvement in her health, that plan was followed. On October 26 
1857 Sarah McKim wrote to “My very dear little son” (Charles was then just 
ten): “. . . Lucy expects to begin the 1st of Nov. to teach music to a few 
scholars — I hope she will succeed in her efforts — she is hoping to make 
money enough to pay for her next years schooling at Raritan ... we have the 
piano in the library & Lucy plays every evening almost to us . . ." (NYPL). 
At fifteen she embarked on a teaching career which was to continue until her 
marriage in December 1865. She was now grown-up enough to accompany 
her father to dinner at Lucretia Mott's with such anti-slavery notables as 
Wendell Phillips and Mr and Mrs Robert Purvis, distinguished leaders of 
Philadelphia's Negro community.* 

By the fall of 1858 she had returned to Eagleswood. Fortunately for us, 
Ellen Wright was at home in Auburn, New York, eager for details of the 
goings-on at school, and Lucy nobly agreed to keep her informed. "Yes, here 
I am again at Eagleswood, with only two studies, Latin and Music, and yet 
so busy that I can hardly get time to turn around. Industry is indigenous to 
this place! I have ten scholars [piano, apparently], take lessons on the violin, 
practise an hour every day on the piano . . . and do a variety of other things 
too innumerable to mention . . . ,” concluding with a P S: “Russell Bellows, 
and Annie Salman & I have just been playing a fugue of Bach's — R. on the 
violin, А. on melodeon, myself on piano — it is splenderificl" 

The music program at Eagleswood was surprisingly rich for the time. 
Lucy's letters do not mention another piano teacher by name, nor is there 
any certainty that she studied with him, but her friends, Ellen Wright and 
Anna Davis, Lucretia Mott's granddaughter and future biographer, both 
wrote glowingly of their lessons with Robert Neustadt. Evidently a German 
emigré, he is not mentioned in the music journals of the day, but his pupils 
found him a kind and thorough teacher with a rich musical background. 
Neustadt’s colleague on the violin, Friedrich Mollenhauer, set a high stand- 
ard for the music department. A well-known violinist, he was born at Erfurt 
in Saxony on September 29 1817. He received the thorough musical educa- 
tion for which Germany was noted, becoming a respected member of the 


3 Mary Ormsbee Whitton, "At Home with Lucretia Mott," American Scholar xx (Spring 1951) 
179. 
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profession, the friend of Hummel, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, 
before coming to the United States as a member of Jullien’s orchestra in 
November 1853.* 

Whether Lucy had played the violin before studying with Mollenhauer I 
do not know, but on March 8 1859 she wrote happily that he had compli- 
mented her on her progress, and that she was to play a duet with another 
pupil at the next soirée. Their relations became warmly cordial. On July 9 
she wrote of spending a day at his home, copying some music he was com- 
posing. That chore took only part of the time, and, for the rest, they ate, 
“played some, & talked a great deal.” 

Earlier in the same letter Lucy gave details of a program to be played at 
Eagleswood, including piano solos and duets, violin solos, and a series of 
pieces for an orchestra made up of violins and pianos, with Mrs Mollen- 
hauer providing a cello part. Lucy did not play the violin on this program, 
but played a piano duet with Annie, two solos, (“Something-or-other Fan- 
tasie and Foam of Champagne, by Voss”), accompanied Mr Mollenhauer's 
violin solo, and played one of the “orchestral” pianos. ^We have rehearsals of 
the orchestra every day after school in our parlor! It is jolly. . . .” Mollen- 
hauer’s resourcefulness in disposing his limited and not too experienced 
forces must have been admirable. 

No one could doubt after reading their letters that Lucy and her friends 
thoroughly enjoyed their stimulating years at Eagleswood, yet on July 24 
1859 Ellen Wright wrote “My dear Sister," “. . . Mr. Weld was very anxious 
that Lucy Mc should remain & teach, but she considers that her duty lies 
elsewhere, & will study at home.” Lucy’s letters throw no light on her de- 
cision to return to Philadelphia; her desire for more advanced piano study 
may have been the determining factor. At any rate, her letter to Ellen from 
Germantown of February 18 1860 told of a call on Ellen’s former piano 
teacher, Gustave Blessner: “. . . he wouldn't give me one lesson a week & as 
I cant take two, I am going to Ben Cross.” 

Benjamin Carr Cross was a member of one of Philadelphia’s most notable 
musical families. His father had been a pupil of Benjamin Carr and a founder 
of the Musical Fund Society, a singer, organist, and conductor of considera- 
ble influence. The letters do not say much about the lessons, but the sort of 
musical cameraderie Lucy enjoyed was hinted at. In June 1860 when the 


4 Le Guide Musical xxx (April 23 1885) 147. American Art Journal хїп (April 11 1885) 
805-808. Francis Oakley Jones, A Handbook of American Music and Musicians, new ed (Buffalo, 
C. W. Moulton and Company 1887) 102. 

5 William L. Mactier, The Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia . . . ([Philadelphia?] 1910) 
48-49. 
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Japanese embassy visited Philadelphia, she went to see the parade, “but first 
we are going to Cross’s where I play a glorious trio by Beethoven, with Cr. 
and son, for piano, violin and violoncello.” Besides her lessons, she taught 
five pupils of her own, “enough to take me into town twice a week and keep 
me there all night,” took French lessons, and studied “a little Latin & History 
by myself.” Nor could she avoid completely that bane of every intellectual 
woman's life — housekeeping — “the most necessary & most hateful . . . the 
worst result of Eve's offence, the very core of her fatal apple." 

By November she was back again at Eagleswood, teaching music and 
nostalgic at the advanced age of 18. On November 14 she wrote, “School isn’t 
much this year, except as I make it... . Mr. Mollenhauer quite well, and 
stands higher in my opinion even than he did two years ago.” As the war 
clouds gathered, she wrote on February 1 1861: 


I have just recovered from a two week's illness . . . Mr. Mollenhauer gave 
a concert at Amboy right in the midst of it, at which I promised him to 
play. So I bundled out of bed; went down in a carriage to the hall (at 
2 o'c. p.m.) practised on the magnificent new Steinway, and poked 
around . . . until 7 o'clock, when the concert began. Had a good deal to 
do so took a cup of strong coffee and went it. Never felt so lightheaded in 
my life, and never played so well. 


The concert took place on January 19 at the Wigwam, and featured the 
playing, not.only of Friedrich Mollenhauer, but of his brother Edward and 
his nephew, a prodigy of ten, both of whom came from New York for the 
occasion. The Perth Amboy Journal for January 5 and 19 predicted a large 
enthusiastic audience, but neglected to print the program. No review of the 
concert appeared among the columns of political dispatches, so we do not 
know what Lucy played or how it was received. 

We do know, however, the kind of music she usually played. There is no 
reason to believe that her musical gifts were extraordinary or unprecedented, 
but she was a serious and sensitive musician who was aware and apprecia- 
tive of the new music arriving from Europe. Her friends, Ellen Wright and 
Anna Davis, shared her enthusiasm for the music of Chopin, but could not 
equal her technical competence as a performer, nor her drive and her long- 
sustained devotion to a vocation. Мизїс {о her was not a polite accomplish- 
ment suitable for a well-bred young lady, but hard, unremitting practice and 
a deep joy. In the era of the virtuoso salon pianist, no one could be immune 
to the craze for spectacular sounding keyboard display, and Lucy was no 
exception. In the bound volume of sheet music, stamped “Lucy McKim” in 
gold lettering on the dark blue cover, some examples of this kind of music 
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are to be found, like Jules Schulhoff’s "2e. Valse Brillante” and Thalberg's 
“Ноте! Sweet Ноте! Air anglais, varié pour le piano," but they are out- 
numbered by substantial works that remain in the pianist's repertory. The 
growing richness of American musical life in the '50s can be demonstrated 
in the repertory of this obscure teacher and pianist of Philadelphia: Weber's 
"Polacca Brillante," Op 72, Chopin's mazurkas, Op 17, Schubert's 8 Marches 
Héroiques, Op 27, for four hands, and a selection from Mendelssohn's Songs 
without Words. The technical studies of Stephen Heller, Op 45 and 47, show 
evidence of extensive use. A highly-prized volume was given to her by the 
Garrison brothers in 1863, the complete mazurkas and waltzes of Chopin. 

After her trip to South Carolina her musical activities continued as before. 
On October 25 1863, when she was studying with Carl Wolfsohn, she wrote 
to Ellen: “Pens are awkward instruments to one given over to piano playing 
& teaching. Three hours every morning do I thred the mazes of Gutmann, 
Chopin, Schumann. Three hours every afternoon . . . do I help limpsy infan- 
tile paws to extract five-finger-exercises from the suffering ivory.” And on 
March 29 1864 she exulted, “Hurray for practising! I’m going to play Dresel’s 
Schlummerlied at a concert next Tues. ev'g." The concert was probably one 
of many, both “public and private . . . being given for the benefit of the Sani- 
tary Fair," a forerunner of the Red Cross. The correspondent of the New 
York Musical Review and Musical World added unfeelingly, ^I have heard 
none of them, and do not wish to, thank you!" ( April 28 1864). No notice of 
the concert was found in the Philadelphia Bulletin, Ledger or Press for April 
1864. 

Besides the music she played herself, she heard others perform. At Eagles- 
wood, of course, most of the music was home-made, but in Philadelphia there 
were concerts and the opera. Àn undated fragment of a letter to Ellen 
Wright, probably from October 1861, referred to the battle of Ваз Bluff: 


Wasn't it horrible? I hadn't heard a word of it until Annie told me in the 
Germania [concert]. Just then they began to play Schumann’s wonder- 
ful ‘Beiden Grenadiere' and every one of those grand inevitable descend- 
ing chords struck a fresh resolve from my heart never, never, NEVER to pray 
for anything but War until we smote them. . . . 


January 21 1863 she wrote of hearing Fidelio. ^A magnificent opera — 
tragic, although it ‘ends well’; — and screams, wails & groans agony through 
every bar from beginning to end.” February 1 she reported оп a performance 
of Kreutzer's Nachtlager in [ie, von] Granada: “The music . . . is light & 
pretty but the play insufferable.” A review of a performance of Handel's 
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Messiah, signed L. G., in the National Anti-Slavery Standard for March 9 
1867 may have been by her. 

These activities take on an added significance as the background for her 
collecting of slave songs. Among the northerners who gathered songs during 
their tours of duty in the Sea Islands, she was the only working musician. 

How much did she know of slave songs before she went south? Nothing in 
her letters indicates that she had read any of the scattered descriptions of 
slave singing written before the War. Her father’s brother, John McKim, 
however, had lived in Georgetown in southern Delaware at least since 1852, 
and he corresponded regularly with her family. (A number of his letters are 
among the McKim papers, NYPL.) On August 4 1860 he sent Lucy a copy of 
a song “very much admired and sung by our colored people about here.” 
Foreshadowing the difficulties of generations of folksong collectors, the Rev 
Mr McKim wrote: “As to the Music, I have done the best I could to reduce 
it to notes — but I fear I have not expressed the melody truly — . . . Perhaps 
by fancying the rich tones which a colored congregation can throw into their 
musical performances, and the various embellishments of appogiaturas & 
after notes they are so fond of — especially of making a decided fall on the 
last note of the air — Lucy can render the piece as we have it here — every 
day & all day long. . . ." What the song was may never be known, for it was 
not found with the letter (now in the possession of Mrs Hendon Chubb, 
West Orange, N. J.). John McKim, incidentally, was the “gentleman in Dela- 
ware" whose exceedingly interesting letter on slave singing was quoted on 
p уй-уй of the introduction to Slave Songs of the United States. 

Early wartime reports of slave singing must have been known to her 
through the National Anti-Slavery Standard, for which her father was the 
Philadelphia correspondent. Soon after the outbreak of the war, slaves 
began to make their way to Union camps, and newspaper reporters found 
them and their singing good copy. The Standard republished many reports 
of “contraband” activity from papers all over the country, including the Rev 
Mr Lockwood's graphic account of the singing of “Go Down, Moses” at 
Fortress Monroe (Oct 12 1861). The song was published in December, and 
by March 1862 it was for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office in Philadelphia, 
where Mr McKim had his headquarters (Mar 1 1862). In the issue for 
May 81 Mr McKim himself wrote of a visit to a contraband school in Wash- 
ington, where he heard “Go Down, Moses” sung. There seems little room 
for doubt that Lucy knew of this song at least, before she went south. 

The Sea Island region to which she went became Union territory when the 
fleet under Commodore Dupont captured two earth forts on November 7 
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1861. There the Union forces found a large cotton crop and several hundred 
slaves abandoned by the planters. Volunteer groups in the North tackled 
the problem of providing for the slaves by sending teachers, superintendents, 
and money to demonstrate in one grand experiment that slaves could work 
and learn as freemen. 

The best account of the circumstances surrounding their trip south was 
given by Mr McKim in a speech on his return. He described the efforts made 
in Boston and New York to raise money and provide volunteers to help the 
freedmen. 


... the people of Philadelphia . . . in a short time... raised between five 
and six thousand dollars. . . . The committee desired to continue and in- 
crease their gifts, but they needed more accurate information. None of 
them had ever been at Port Royal. . . . It was deemed important that one 
of our number should . . . go, апа... the lot fell upon me. Accom anied 
by my daughter, I left New York in the steamer [Arago] that sailed for 
Port Royal on the 2d of June, and returned in the Ericsson, which arrived 
... оп the 28th of the same month, having been gone about four weeks. I 
spent between two and three weeks of this time in visiting . . . plantations 
on St. Helena’s and Ladies’ Islands, and on the islands of Port Royal and 
Hilton Head. I also touched at Edisto and James Islands. . . .9 


The remarks on “Negro Songs" which appeared in Dwight’s Journal of Music 
(Aug 9 1862) were reprinted from this speech, and were not written by 
Lucy, however much she may have influenced them. 

The earliest mention of the impending trip was made by Ellen Wright in 
a letter to her brother Frank, dated May 21st 1862. 


We have all been thrown into comparative consternation, by Lucy's 
projected trip to Port Royal She and her father expect to leave these 
peaceful parts tonight, or tomorrow night to sail from New York imme- 
diately to the Port. Lucy is going as Asst., and Secretary to her father, 
who expects to be very busy. She is delighted . . . with the anticipation, 
& can hardly sleep o' nights for thinking of it — I dare say she will dash 
into some trancentental scheme of a school or something of missionary 
aspect, and never be heard of again in civilized circles. They say they 
will be back in a month. 


But the usual wartime delays occurred. On June 1 Ellen wrote to a school- 
mate, Beverly Chase, about Lucy. "She longs to go and prove herself of some 
use in the world, and each disappointment in starting is a pang to her.” On 
the 15th, however, Ellen wrote, again to "Cousin Bev," "I wish ... Lucy 


8 The Freedmen of South Carolina, An Address by J. Miller M’Kim, in Sansom Hall, July 9th, 
1862 (Philadelphia, W. P. Hazard 1862) 4. 
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would hurry back. I'm only afraid that Mr. McK. will leave her there, as she 
will no doubt find much contraband work to do, that she has longed for." 

The bulk of Lucy's account of her stay in Port Royal has evidently been 
lost. A letter of June 12 1862, in which she mentions keeping a diary, has 
been found only in a copy of extracts Ellen made for Beverly Chase. Another 
letter (July 18) to Ellen explains that she is writing a long account of her 
adventures which is not finished, but neither this account nor the diary has 
been found, leaving only an undated fragment and Ellen's copy. The un- 
dated sheet tells of the trip down: "We played cards a little, talked an 
infinitude and sang all the rest of the time. Capt. Gerrish of the 6th Conn. 
had quite a fine tenor voice, and Field and Cooley good baritones. We four 
made a pretty tolerable quartett, and everybody else joined in the Choruses. 
Mr. Severance played the flute.” In a letter of June 9 to his wife, Mr McKim 
commented that not even seasickness could dampen Lucy's enjoyment of 
the voyage. On their arrival, in being rowed across the bay, he was impressed 
by “the Negroes’ boat-songs — so musical, so touching" (NYPL). 

After describing their landing and tour of the "Quarters," Lucy continued: 


After dinner we went down to the "praise," which was held in the biggest 
and cleanest cabin, — Aunt Phillis's. Boards were laid across for seats, 
and an end of tallow candle, stuck in a black bottle stood on a shelf in a 
corner and gave the only light. The little place was quite crowded, but 
room was made for us. The services were nearly done when we entered, 
there remaining only two interminable hymns and a prayer. For the 
prayer we all knelt down, and — well I just cried all through it. À prayer 
so simple and touching and eloquent I never heard. The preacher was 
an old black man whose work was to supply the table with fish, figs and 
vegetables. 


Apparently she did not hear any distinctive songs at this service, but in her 
letter of June 12, quite early in her stay, she wrote: "I have copied a number 
of the wild, sad songs of the Negroes — tunes & words both. . . ” By “copied” 
in all probability she meant reduced to musical notation. She continued: 


When we bade adieu to our “Arago” friends, it seemed as if we had 
known them a long time. Five contrabands . . . rowed us to Lands End, 
singing all the way. Whittier's “Negro boatman” was builded better than 
he knew.... 

I have hardly seen one mulatto — been to two “shouts” & one “praise,” 
went over the ship “Onward” blockading, been introduced to profusions 
of military . . . ride on horseback tomorrow, am bringing up four mocking 
birds . . . dont want to go home, got a shark, a mistletoe bough, palmetto 
in various shapes, &c., &c. as trophies — Most of all, we are with the 
Negroes, — I cant tell you how interested I am — I have jottings of their 
talk to tell you &c. . . . 
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It must have been hard to return to the daily rounds of piano lessons after 
such an experience. But Lucy and her father were both aware of the sig- 
nificance of their visit to the deep South. While considering how best to bring 
before the public the songs she had collected, she sang them for her friends. 
On August 17 Lucretia Mott wrote of Lucy’s singing and playing “the Port 
Royal Negro hymns which were very touching and some of them sad." 

Even before this Lucy had asked her friends still in the south to send her 
more songs. Laura Towne, the founder of Penn School on St Helena Island, 
wrote to Miller McKim on August 2 that she would be happy to collect 
songs for Lucy, but that she was no musician, and could take down only 
the words. September 24 she wrote again, hoping the songs were satisfac- 
tory, and offering to send more. “If the six she has undertaken are successful, 
in these hard times, she will surely want more by & by (Cornell). Lucy had 
decided to publish the songs in an arrangement for voice and piano but, of 
the six, only two titles are known to have appeared, “Poor Rosy, Poor Gal” 
and “Roll, Jordan, Roll.” The first was sent to Dwigh?'s Journal of Music 
with a letter dated November 1 1862, so it must have been in print by then, 
but it was not announced in the National Anti-Slavery Standard until Novem- 
ber 22. “Roll, Jordan, Roll” was announced in the Standard for January 17 
1863, and I am informed that both titles were registered for copyright by 
her at the District Court in Philadelphia on December 27 1862. The deposit 
copies cannot be found in the Library of Congress, nor has “Roll, Jordan, 
Roll” been found anywhere else. What seems to be a unique copy of “Poor 
Rosy” was found in the Garrison house in West Orange, N. J. It is, unfortu- 
nately, incomplete, lacking the imprint and the last page, but enough remains 
to show what Lucy attempted to do. The great scarcity of copies and the 
absence of a publisher’s name from the announcements and advertisements 
of the songs leads to the supposition that she published them herself. 

The cover reads: “Songs of the Freedmen of Port Royal. Collected and 
arranged by Miss Luey McKim. 1. Poor Rosy, Poor Gal. 2. Roll, Jordan, 
Roll.", followed by numbers 3-8 with blank spaces for additional titles. АЛ 
that remains of the imprint is the word ^Philadelphia" and, at one side, "Geo. 
Swain", the name of a Philadelphia music engraver. The music is simply 
arranged for solo voice, with an accompaniment of banjo-like strumming for 
the piano. The arranger's inexperience at proof-reading is evident in the con- 
sistently misplaced sharps on page 4, but the arrangement is much truer to 
a folk original than many more elaborate versions. Although it was not the 
first slave song to appear with its music, "Poor Rosy" was a pioneer effort to 
bring slave music to the public notice. 
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But, apart from the notices in Dwight’s Journal and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, no one outside of her circle of friends seems to have paid much 
attention to the songs. The fact that she did not complete her plan of pub- 
lishing the series implied poor sales, for certainly her enthusiasm did not 
falter. In April 1863 she and Annie again sang “Port Royal songs” at a gather- 
ing at Lucretia Mott’s home; Lucretia’s sister, Martha Wright, commented: 
“Lucy seems to have made good use of her time at P. R.” 

Lucy's letter to Mr Dwight appeared in his Journal of Music with the 
heading, “Songs of the Port Royal 'Contrabands' " (Nov 8 1862 p 254-955). 
In contrast with the few earlier articles on slave songs which discussed them 
from a religious, political, or racial point of view (for example, "Songs of the 
Blacks," in the Journal of Nov 15 1856 p 91-32), Lucy's letter speaks vividly 
of the sounds she heard: "the odd turns made in the throat . . . the curious 
rhythmic effect produced by single voices chiming in at different irregular 
intervals. . . ." These she could not reduce to notes, but the melodies, she 
felt, "can be reached." The musician was perceptive and sensitive enough to 
appreciate a musical style so vastly different from any she had known, while 
the girl abolitionist responded with deep sympathy to the human warmth, 
the sadness, and the beauty of the songs. It is a letter of historical impor- 
tance, for all its modesty. Lucy, just turned 20, was rather in awe of Mr 
Dwight, and only the urgency of her message provoked her to approach him. 

Meanwhile the war went on. Although it has been necessary to concen- 
trate on Lucy's musical activities to show their extent, no one should assume 
that these were the sum of her interests. A few snatches from other letters 
will give the flavor of her personality. On July 3 1862 she wrote: “Life opens 
so grandly in 1862, Elle, even if we ‘only stand & wait’ that I cannot wish to 
write finis to my history yet and of course the end of the story always is: So 
they were married & lived peacefully & happily ever after. Oh! I'm so thank- 
ful I'm not married or engaged. There is too much to see, hear, do & feel 
first." When their friend Richard Chase came to tell her that he and his 
brother Beverly had enlisted, she wrote Ellen on August 12, "Noble boys! 
God bless them for going a thousand, thousand times! , . . They could not be 
closer to me in entering upon this hallowed warfare, if they were my own 
brothers. . . ." Then recalling her stay in the Sea Islands, she continued: 
"Kneeling in that poor cabin with those who have had scourgings at our 
hands, and listening to that childlike old preacher calling down blessings on 
their new friends who had come ‘so far, "way from de beautiful Norf to 
deliver them, instead of cursing every Anglo-Saxon, as he had cause and 
right to do, I vowed that if ever I forgot them so might Heaven forget mel" 
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When Lincoln issued the preliminary announcement of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, she wrote rhapsodically to Ellen on October 1: “Emancipa- 
tion. O! that proclamation! Is it not worth living for, selfish and imperfect as 
it may seem to Abolitionists? Let us be thankful that we are alive . . . doubly 
thankful that we are Americans of today. . . . Indeed I believe the only thing 
I have to be just a little sorry for, is that I am white and not black!” 

The tragedy of war came home to both girls when Richard Chase was 
killed in action at Murfreesboro. In anguish, Lucy wrote to Ellen on Janu- 
ary 21 1868: 


Didn't you think when all the boys started for the War, that you were all 
prepared to hear of their being killed at any time? I did. I fancied myself 
so well drilled, — was so certain of being at least calm & philosophical! — 

But since that first dizzy moment when I saw “Killed — . . .” I have 
been realizing the fact that I am not so ready to graduate in nosce te 
ipsum as I thought. . . . Do not think from what I have said that I grudge 
my share in the nation’s redemption. God forbid! Long ago I prayed that 
Liberty might conquer if for my part I had to give not just my friends or 
my home but everything that would go to make my whole life’s happi- 
ness... . If one could only have something to do. Sometimes it seems as 
if God could not really know how willing we should be for any work, or 
He would give us some. ... 


But her next letter on February 1 was more cheerful: 


Father is in such good spirits about the times, that we are all affected by 
them. ... And why not be hopeful? I am conscious of a growing sense of 
confidence in our Cause. . . . Ol this War is a great grand thing! A sharp 
resistless cure for a huge disease. It is only hard not to envy those. . 
who are a part of it. . . . Is it not almost anguish to be a comfortable no- 
body in a heroic age? . . . As to those details you mention 1 dont care for 
any of them, because neither the Hospital nor Negro school-houses would 
be the best place for me, I think; & as for being a man, — womanhood is 
as good as manhood, anyday. . . . 


Lucy's remark that she was thankful not to be married or engaged may have 
been perfectly sincere, but a determined suitor was in the offing. 

Wendell Phillips Garrison was born in Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, 
June 4 1840, the third son of William Lloyd Garrison. After graduating from 
Harvard in the class of 1861, he tried a succession of minor editorial and 
tutoring jobs. On July 18 1863 he was drafted, but, being a conscientious 
objector, he paid commutation money.” There is no record of the first meet- 


т Harvard College — Class of 1861, Fifth Report (New York, Printed for the use of the Class, 
1892) 45-47. Garrison’s own copy with ms corrections and additions in his handwriting, now 
at Smith College. 
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ing between him and Lucy, but, since their fathers had worked together 
for at least twenty years, they may have known each other since childhood. 
He wrote his brother William (July 2 1864) when the engagement was 
official, that his mind had been made up since the winter of 62-63. "My 
Pennsylvania trip last summer [a walking tour with his brother Frank, 
Charles McKim, and a friend] was a courtship which I had not courage to 
put into voice, and so proposed by letter on my return to Boston. [I was] 
Put off, but not rejected. . . ." 

Lucy described the arrival of the pedestrians at Hilltop, the McKim home 
in Germantown, in a letter of August 31 1868. Mrs McKim was not at home, 
so the responsibilities of being hostess fell upon Lucy. "If you ever arouse 
my worst hatred I can not wish you a greater punishment than entertaining 
a parcel of men through a series of hot August days." Later things improved. 
Wendell played the “Raw Recruit” “madly on the piano" and “knows no end 
to Fr. & Ger. songs: voice tolerable." "W. seemed quite irrepressible. Gay 
time." "Wendell is admirable — unimpeachable, — as perfect as this flesh 
allows —.” Not until June 26 1864 did she write “I have been a ‘good girl, & 
‘sensible,’ and not ‘romantic’ nor ‘unreasonable.’ Anyhow it is quite true that 
I've agreed to love Wendell and be very happy. And I am very happy & very 
thankful." But it was to be nothing but an "understanding" until after Ellen's 
wedding to Wendell’s brother William. 

Seven months after they became engaged, Wendell wrote again to his 
brother (January 26 1865): “... we ought now to be man and wife . . . but 
we fix no time with confidence. My position [on the staff of the New York 
Independent] is in itself little permanent, and I must wait for the new sphere 
to open." While he was looking for a permanent position, Mr McKim, now 
corresponding secretary of the American Freedmen’s Relief Association, was 
considering the founding of a publication to present the freedmen's cause, 
and Edwin L. Godkin was attempting to raise $100,000 to establish a weekly 
journal of politics, literature, art, and science. Godkin's backers, including 
Frederick Law Olmsted and Charles Eliot Norton, raised a large part of the 
money; by combining their project with McKim’s, using the money he had 
raised in Philadelphia and Baltimore, they were able to found The Nation on 
July 6 1865, with Godkin as editor and Garrison literary editor. Godkin said 
of his associate that he “toiled . . . with the fidelity of a Christian martyr . . . 
upon the pay of an oysterman . . . the one steady and constant man I have 
ever had to do with." * On December 6 Wendell and Lucy were married 


8 Edwin Lawrence Godkin, Life and Letters, ed Rollo Ogden (New York, Macmillan 1907) п 
51—52. 
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in Philadelphia, and the following June they set up a joint household with 
the McKims in Llewellyn Park, Orange, New Jersey, within commuting dis- 
tance of New York, the same house where 95 years later Lucy’s music books 
were found. 

In the early days she reviewed some books for The Nation, although, like 
all its articles, her reviews were unsigned. A letter to Mr McKim from Maria 
Mott Davis in December 1866 referred to “Lucy’s notices of children’s books 
in The Nation” (NYPL). Most likely these were “Fiction for the Children” 
(Dec 13 1866) and “More Juvenile Fiction” (Dec 20 1866). The reviewer 
had no patience with moral tracts masquerading as stories, saying of Frank 
Stirling’s Choice: “Any one who knows will assure Miss Bulfinch [the author] 
that boys like Frank Stirling are impossible . . . [they are] girls in boys’ 
clothes, or rather the female Sunday-school teacher’s ideals in boys’ clothes” 
(p 466). 

Another review which may have been hers was of The Song-Book, a collec- 
tion of British and American songs (Apr 12 1866, p 471). After praising the 
choice of British songs and sighing somewhat ruefully over the American 
selections, the reviewer commented: ^We have the amplest material and the 
broadest variety . . . [not forgetting] the beautiful and entirely unique Negro 
melodies that are now reaching us from every part of the South." 

The stage was now set for a coming together of minds which would result 
in the publication of Slave Songs of the United States in 1867. In the issue of 
The Nation for August 10 1865 appeared the first of a series of letters from 
the south, signed Marcel, "State of Things in South Carolina." Marcel was 
William Francis Allen, a historian trained at Harvard (751), Berlin, Göt- 
tingen, and Rome, who had taught in the Sea Islands from November 1868 
until July 1864. Later he worked for the Sanitary Commission in Helena, 
Arkansas, for a while, and then returned to South Carolina, this time Charles- 
ton, in May 1865. After the war he became a professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Allen was a devoted amateur musician, who played 
both piano and flute, had an excellent ear, and had transcribed slave songs, 
both words and music, at intervals in his letters, later combined into a diary.? 

He had not been in Port Royal when the McKims were there, but his 
cousins, Charles and Harriet Ware, had, both already deeply interested in 
slave songs. There is no evidence as to who first conceived the plan of bring- 
ing together as many slave songs as possible in one general collection; avail- 
able documents support a collaboration between Allen and the two Garri- 


9 David B. Frankenburger, “William Francis Allen,” in William Francis Allen, Essays and 
Monographs: Memorial Volume (Boston, С. Н. Ellis 1890) 3-13. 
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sons. The earliest reference found to the project was a letter written by 
Charles Ware to William Allen on March 21 1867 agreeing to make his own 
collection available for the larger work, and saying in part: “I am very glad 
to have the editing performed by hands so much more competent to the 
work than mine. . .. Let me know if I can assist you in any way; — perhaps 
Ihave more time than either you or Mr. Garrison." 

This letter was one of a group sent to Cornell in 1885 by Wendell Garrison, 
as “part of the correspondence attending the publication of the ‘Slave Songs 
of the United States, in which my wife had a share." Precisely what was 
Lucy's share in the work is nowhere stated. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that it was through her that Wendell Garrison became interested in the 
songs and their publication. He had not visited the South and could not have 
heard the songs at first hand. Moreover, however fond of music he may 
have been, his musical experience was that of an amateur, in no way com- 
parable to hers. But, having been infected with the enthusiasm, he did yeo- 
man service to make the book a reality. Most of the letters in the Cornell 
group were addressed to him, in response to enquiries; so it appears that he 
did a good deal of work for which he never took credit. Possibly his name 
was signed to the letters to obtain a more responsive hearing; or he may have 
felt he was merely acting as Lucy's deputy during her pregnancy, for their 
first child, Lloyd McKim, was born on May 4. In any case, The Nation office 
seems to have been the headquarters for the project. An announcement of 
the forthcoming volume appeared in the issue for May 30 1867 asking that 
contributions be sent to Mr W. P. Garrison. Further evidence that Garrison's 
relation to the book was more than casual is found in a letter he wrote Mr 
McKim on November 14, in which he tells of completing the proof-reading 
and describes the arrangements made for reviews. On the 30th he wrote 
again, saying casually that the review in The Nation was “Lucy’s & my patch- 
work." The practice of an author reviewing his own book was apparently 
regarded as perfectly normal, for Lucy also reviewed it for the Independent 
( Cornell). 

It must have been a tremendous satisfaction to Lucy Garrison to see the 
book coming from the press, the culmination of her enthusiasm of the past 
five years. She served as the intellectual catalyst who helped bring together a 
diverse group of collaborators. While William Allen wrote the preface and 
Charles Ware contributed the largest single collection, Lucy and Wendell 
Garrison corresponded far and wide with potential contributors, gathered 
together the songs, and saw the work through the press. Lucy even took 
proofs with her when she and the baby went to Boston to visit. Ellen Garri- 
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son wrote her mother on September 17 that Charles Ware had Sunday 
dinner with them: “. . . he is a fine young man who has spent three years 
among the Fr[eed]-men at the South, & is helping Lucy and others arrange 
the Slave Songs in a book — he & Lucy read proofs most of the after- 
noon. . . .” Earlier in the letter Ellen had written as a doting aunt should, 
“Lloyd is the dearest little 4% mos.” adding cozily, “She has plenty of food 
for him....” 

Slave Songs of the United States, by William Francis Allen, Charles 
Pickard Ware, and Lucy McKim Garrison (New York, A. Simpson & Co 
1867), is now regarded as a landmark in American folk music. The amateurs 
recorded the songs as best they could at a time when it had to be done if it 
were to be done at all. Social forces were changing the lives of the freedmen 
so rapidly that even a few years would have been sufficient for many songs 
to disappear completely. Although the editors had little precedent to guide 
them, the editing was carefully planned and well-executed. The source of 
each song was identified, both as to collector and place, and distinctions 
between variants were noted. There was none of the combining of versions 
which has marred some later collections. 

Yet this seminal work aroused only mild interest when it appeared, except 
in circles particularly interested in the freedmen. In December 1869 Wendell 
Garrison wrote to his brother William in Boston, asking him to find out what 
decision Ditson’s had “come to in regard to purchasing Slave Songs.” Appar- 
ently Ditson’s turned it down. Not until the concert tours of the Jubilee 
Singers of Fisk University in the "705 did the public become enthusiastic 
about Negro spirituals, sung in versions more or less adapted for concert 
performance. As time passed, the adaptations and arrangements made for 
concert use drifted further and further from the folk originals. With the 
growth in popularity of folk music and its scholarly study came a long-over- 
due appreciation of Slave Songs of the United States, leading to reprint edi- 
tions in 1929 and 1951. 

When the book was first published, Lucy was 25 years old. The needs of 
her young son and the demands of domestic life left her less and less time 
for her former interests. Although the vivacity and range of topics in her 
letters declined, she only rarely voiced her dissatisfaction with what was 
known as woman's lot, as she did in a letter of July 9 1869 when she wrote 
admiringly to Ellen, “I suppose half a dozen miscarriages thrown in wouldn't 
make any difference to you.” Her desire to keep in touch with the world 
outside her home, even if only vicariously, was vividly shown in a long out- 
burst to her brother, when he was studying architecture in Paris in January 
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1870. On re-reading it, she felt the letter was too outspoken, and threw it into 
the waste-basket, but her mother rescued it and sent it on with a few mild 
comments of her own. 


Thee speaks of being to operas, to skating ponds, out е dining, 
& at work — So far the first paragraph, & we all set our ears to hear some- 
thing to enliven our rather dull & shut up country winter life. But not 
a word furtherl The seven pages that followed were as scrupulously 
devoted to architectural prospects, as if they were the only prospects from 
all our windows. Not the name of an opera. Not a syllable about the 
skating gaities. . . . And it is only an aggravation to have thee рыу 
hinting want of ability to write good letters as a reason for all this reti- 
cence. Hang the manner! Thee writes well enough — as well as one need 
to. It is the intention, and the thoughtfulness of what thy correspondents 
would like to hear that are wanting. . . . I believe I shall never bother 
again, but make up my mind quickly that the masculine mind is incapa- 
ble of a certain kind of productiveness unassisted by а detail 
& viva voce. If there was any thing to tell now I sould for all I said I 
wouldn’t, but when one hasn’t been anywhere for 5 months, further than 
Orange one doesn’t acquire much. (NYPL) 


Young Lloyd was followed by Philip McKim, born September 28 1869, 
and Katherine McKim, May 10 1878. Before the children were old enough 
to appreciate their mother’s spirit and share her interests, her health gave 
way in a long illness, culminating in paralysis. Lucy McKim Garrison died 
at the age of 34, on May 11 1877, leaving behind children aged 10, 7, and 4, 
a pioneer work in American folk music, and an even greater promise unful- 
filled. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN THE CENTRAL BUILDING 


THE LITERATURE OF CHESS & OTHER BOARD GAMES Max Lossy 
SECOND FLoon GALLERY 


An extensive exhibition featuring the history of chess as a game and its influence on 
literature, art, music, and the dance. Illuminated manuscripts, incunabula, later books, 
and actual pieces trace the progress of the games from antiquity to the present day. 
Through November. 


COSTUME SKETCHES FOR “A LONELY QUEEN” Marn Lossy — West WALL 


An exhibit of drawings (circa 1906), a gift to the Theatre Collection from Mr Albert 
Boni. They were prepared for “Viola Allin” (probably Viola Allen, the American 
actress) for an evidently abandoned production of the play. Through November. 


IN MEMORIAM: FRANK WEITENKAMPF. A CURATOR BUILDS A PRINT COLLEC- 
TION, 1899-1942 Тнтгар FLOOR Connumon SOUTH 


A selection of prints, chosen and collected by Frank Weitenkampf for the Prints 
Division of the Library during his long years of service as its first curator. Through 


November 15. 
£ 
AMERICAN VIEWS Tump FLoon Corrmor NonrH 


A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. 


PAINTINGS BY CHILDREN Room 78 
An exhibition of paintings by UN International School children. Through October 19. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS Room 84 
An exhibition of autograph scores from the Paul Wittgenstein bequest (see the April 
1963 Bulletin, p 247). Through January 1964. 


TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE, AND TOBACCO: KINDRED PLEASURES Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Collection. Through March 15 1964, 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926, 


WALT WHITMAN Tump Froon Connmon 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tump Froon Connmon 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr Foor Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 
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Birth-stone 


The Library was very busy two years 
ago with commemoration and recollec- 
tion of the great Day when our Central 
Building was opened, May 23 1911. 
An earlier Day, equally and relatedly 
memorable, is Monday, November 10 
1902, when the corner-stone of this 
same Building was officially laid at 3.55 
p.m. (See Harry M. Lydenberg’s His- 
tory of The New York Public Library, 
pages 482-483. ) 

Recently the Keeper of Manuscripts, 
pursuing a search among the papers of 
Dr John Shaw Billings, first Director 
of the Library and a leading ае оп 
that occasion, came upon Ње following 
quiet report of his behavior (and the 
stone's) in a letter of professional and 
personal gossip by Mary Wright Plum- 
mer, now counted among the library 
pioneers. Miss Plummer was librarian 
of the Pratt Institute at the time and 
would become head of the new library 

` school established in the Central Build- 
ing when it was opened; she died Sep- 
tember 21 1916. 


The Arlington 
64 Montague St. 
Brooklyn 11/12/02 


Dear Miss Avery: 


I meant to come to see you right after 
the laying of the corner-stone on Mon- 
day, but the sky looked so threatenin 
and I had no umbrella — so I fetch 
my fine feathers home as quickly as I 
could. But I mean to get to see you 
again, — meantime, Mr. Bishop keeps 
me somewhat informed. 

Mayor Low spoke very well and I 
daresay Mr. Pe did, too, though 
we could not hear him. Dr. Billings 
seemed to keep modestly in the back- 
ground. But Van Wyck was conspicu- 


ous. The stone behaved very well and 
the two architects looked beaming, as 
if there were a load off their minds. 
We hear of Miss McCrory’s engage- 
ment, — I don't know if she was at the 
School in your time. And the Librarian 
of Harvard, Mr. Lane, is to put an end 
to what seemed his confirmed bache- 
lorhood, soon. Mrs. Craigie is definitely 
suspended, for cause. One charge was 
that she put Sterne's "Sentimental Jour- 
ney” into a travelling library intended 
for a Sunday School. Her defence was 
that "not being sentimental herself, she 
had not read the book!” I must not gos- 
sip any longer, but mail this and then 
go to call upon my Aunt, ... 


Affectionately 
Mary W. PLuMMER 


World of Waltzes: The Rozman 
Collection 


To leaf through the collection recently 
given the Music Division by Mr Sol 
Rozman is like visiting 19th-century 
Vienna. The 2000 pieces of sheet music 
in the collection, mostly in first printed 
editions, represent virtually every com- 
poser popular in the Austrian capital 
at the time — especially the Strauss 
family. And the cream of the collection 
is a very large portion of the works of 
Johann Strauss the elder (1804-49). 
Predominantly this is an anthology 
of waltzes. Before Strauss (and Josef 
Lanner) such dances were called sim- 
ply “Deutsche” or “Walzer,” but his 
titles are both amusing and instructive. 
His Opus 1, Téuberln-Walzer, is named 
after the hostelry where it was first 
edie and other titles often honor 
avorite resorts or local scenes: Dö- 
blinger Reunion-Walzer, Op 2; Ketten- 
brucke-Walzer, Op 4; Tivoli-Rutsche- 
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Walzer, Op 39; Erinnerung an Berlin, 
Op 78; Der Carneval in Paris, Op 100; 
Londner-Saison-Walzer, Op 112; Sperl- 
Polka, Op 133 (the Sperl was long 
Strauss’s musical home); Odeon-Tünze, 
Op 172. In some the topics of the day 
are memorialized: Walzer à la Paga- 
nini, 11; Eisenbahn-Lust-Walzer, 
Op 89 (with a long train engraved on 
its cover); Taglioni-Walzer, Op 110; 
Elektrische Funken, Op 125; Musi- 
kalischer Telegraph, Op 106; Aether- 
Träume, Op 225. Some titles are pure 
fancy. Champagne-Walzer, Op 14; 
Lust-Lager-Walzer, Op 18; Frohsinn 
Im Gebirge, Op 26; Das Leben ein 
Tanz, der Tanz ein Leben, Op 49; Mit- 
tel gegen den Schlaf, Op 65. Perhaps 
the elder Johann’s most famous works 
are the waltz Loreley-Rhein-Klänge, 
Op 154, and Radetsky March, Op 228. 

The opus numbers of the father end 
with 251. Johann the younger (1825- 
1899) took longer to hit his stride, for 
the first of his remembered waltzes is 
оо Ор 279. Among Ње 
familiar masterpieces that followed are 
An den schonen blauen Donau, Op 314 
(The Blue Danube); Under Donner 
und Blitz, Op 324 (a favorite polka); 
Geschichten aus dem Wienerwald, Op 
325; Wein Weib und Gesang, Op 333; 
Tausend und eine Nacht, Op 346; 
Wiener Blut, 354; Wo die Citronen 
bluh’n, Op 364; Rosen aus dem Suden, 
Op 388; Fruhlingsstimmen, Op 410. 
The works of his brothers Josef ( 1827- 
1870) and Eduard (1835-1916) are 
less distinguished, though Josef’s Dorf- 
schwalben aus Oesterrich, Op 164 can 
stand in the best company. 

The Rozman Collection contains also 
an assortment of music Le е) and 
Josef Schrammel (with the original 
Schrammel orchestra of three on some 
title-pages), J. Е. Wagner, Alfons Czi- 
bulka, Karl Komzak, Franz von Suppe, 
Phillip Fahrbach, Julius Kopp, J. N. 
Kral, Dominik Ertl, and many others. 
The musical background of 19th-cen- 
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tury Vienna is represented by several 
scores and first or early editions of 
Mozart and Haydn choral works, also 
a few operas including J. J. Rousseau’s 
Devin du Village. 


The Wertheim Study 


A new research area at the south end of 
our Main Reading Room, the Wertheim 
Study (315-S), was opened in Septem- 
ber. Its installation was made possible 
by a special gift to the Library from 
Mrs Barbara W. Tuchman, author of 
The Guns of August, the book that won 
last year’s new Pulitzer Prize for gen- 
eral non-fiction. The new Study is 
named for her father, the late Maurice 
Wertheim, one-time publisher of The 
Nation and a founder of The Theatre 
Guild. Mrs Tuchman had herself done 
research at the Library for about a year 
before she began to write her history of 
the early days of the First World War. 

Use of the Study will be confined to 
persons engaged in research requiring 
intensive use of the general bookstack 
collection. Since the space is limited, 
initial assignment will not exceed three 
months. Each writer will be assigned a 
numbered shelf for his own and Library 
materials. Ready reference works are 
at hand, and the room is fitted with 
Danish study-chairs and modern table 
lamps for the convenience of the re- 
search worker. 

The room will be available for use 
whenever the Main Reading Room is 
open. It has been designed to encourage 
those projects requiring considerable 
consultation of the Library’s research 
materials during the preparation of 
publications, reports, or other products 
of research. 

Requests for applications for the use 
of the Wertheim Study may be sent to 
the Executive Assistant of the Refer- 
ence Department, in Room 210 of the 
Library’s Central Building. 


Freme di Gelosia! 


Italian Ballet Librettos, 1766-1865 
By SELMA JEANNE COHEN 


T \HROUGH the savage highlands of Scotland we see a woman fleeing, 
her hair dishevelled; her small son fearfully clutching her hand. At the 
very moment that she reaches the hut of a kindly old man, she sees her 
pursuer close to overtaking her. “Heavens,” she cries, “I am lost!” The villain 
stands before her. “Resistance is vain,” he tells her. “You are in my power.” 
“Take my life!" she cries, "but leave me my honor!” The villain is untouched. 
“Your hand or the life of your son,” he threatens. Suddenly, sounds are heard 
in the distance. It is her husband — a good, simple fisherman — approach- 
ing with his companions to save his wife and child from the evil laird. Swords 
are drawn, the villain dies, and the happy family is reunited; virtue has 
triumphed. 

Was this last night’s romantic adventure drama on television? No, though 
it might well have been, for all the ingredients are there: the chase, the 
threat, the last-minute arrival of the hero, the victory of good over evil. 
Actually, this is (somewhat condensed) the story of Sara, o sia Il Bardo del 
Torrente, a ballet by Pietro Hus, given in Naples in 1823. The character- 
istics it shares with the popular melodrama of today are the same char- 
acteristics that make Sara typical of the most popular ballet genre of its own 
day. For, among the nearly 300 ballets contained in the volumes of collected 
Italian opera librettos in the Music Division of The New York Public Library, 
the melodramas far outnumber the works of any other type.’ 

Sara illustrates the basic plan of melodramatic action, which sets-powerful 
evil against simple goodness. Childlike innocence outwits sophisticated in- 
telligence. Passion is rampant. Action is motivated by love, jealousy, and the 
desire for revenge. Again and again we read of the hero “freme di gelosia,” 
“freme di rabbia," as he plots his scheme of vengeance that will bring about 
the downfall of the traitorous villain and the salvation of the virtuous hero- 
ine. Of course, the villain also shakes with jealousy and rage as he senses 


1 Although this number of librettos may seem large, it is far from comprehensive, for there are 
hundreds more in existence. For purposes of this paper, the collection is sufficiently large to be 
considered representative of styles of plot and technical structure. It is not sufficient, however, to 
justify any kind of statistical analysis. In particular, because of this reservation, no attempt is made 

ere to discuss the performers, although their names are usually given in the cast listings. With 
this amount of evidence, it is not yet possible to trace the careers of individual dancers. 
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the possible foiling of his wicked designs. And the ladies are no more immune 
to these passions, which are most frequently incited by the appearance of a 
beautiful rival. Vengeance is planned, often with the aid of the trusted com- 
panion, or confidant. The intrigue culminates in the scene of confrontation, 
with the men locked in mortal combat as the heroine swoons. Usually, the 
hero wins. 

For most of the ballets have happy endings. The audience expected a 
joyous dance to close the evening’s entertainment, and what better occasion 
could there be than a wedding, the hero and heroine happily united after 
all their harrowing adventures? Probability for such a conclusion is a minor 
concern for the Italian ballet. In fact, the principles of dramatic structure 
(to which any playwright of the period would have conformed) are violated 
more often than not. The choreographer, who was usually his own librettist, 
was well aware of such infringements, and often apologized for them in his 
preface. He has not adhered to the classic unities, or he has introduced a 
ball or a festival, he admits, only to provide greater opportunities for danc- 
ing. While some ballets do end with a tragic death scene, most prefer even 
the sudden interposition of a heretofore unseen character to resolve the 
hero’s problems and occasion a dance of celebration. 

These "opportunities for dancing” were important, because — as the 
librettos reveal — balletic movement was not used consistently. The pam- 
phlets of the later years are most illuminating on this point, for they gen- 
erally include a listing of “ballabili,” the set dance “numbers” that were 
interspersed with the pantomimed narration of the action. Dancing and 
pantomime alternated in the ballet much as aria and recitative alternated in 
the opera. Frequently different composers are credited with the music for 
the pantomime and the ballabili. Although no choreographic notations exist 
for these ballets, we can discover their structure from such clues as these in 
the librettos. 

Since the telling of the ballet story is often vivid in its pictorial detail, we 
also glean from these volumes the great popularity of spectacular effects. 
Storms threaten the hero and heroine as they escape across a raging river; 
mysterious messages appear in letters of flame; battles end in consuming 
fires; earthquakes bring havoc and destruction. On the lighter side, gods 
appear in flying chariots, or receive homage from a throne in the clouds 
during a splendid apotheosis. The importance of the spectacle is further 
substantiated by the listings of the numbers of men employed by the thea- 
tres to produce it. In addition to those concerned with scenery and cos- 
tumes, there were usually at least two persons in charge of “macchinismo” 
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(with assistants under them), and another especially designated as “diret- 
tore ed inventore de’ fuochi chimici ed artificiali.” 

Romantically, the ballet’s setting is usually long ago or far away or both. 
The “exotic” scene appears frequently. Geographically, it might be Scotland 
or Persia or India or America. Chronological remoteness is also popular, 
many of the ballets being based on historical events, with the Middle Ages 
a favorite era, though the legends of Greece and Rome were not forgotten. 
Far more than local and contemporary settings, these places and periods 
provided vistas of visual delight, occasions for elaborate costuming, and for 
the introduction of balletically oriented national dances. To make sure that 
there was color enough on the stage, the choreographer peopled his ballets 
with crowds of knights, soldiers, pages, ladies-in-waiting, and innumerable 
“contadini d’ambo i sessi.” 

The Italian ballet was a real “spectacular.” The conception was big, the 
production grand, the cast large. There was no hurry to tell the story, though 
the plot was frequently complicated, and melodramas and tragedies gen- 
erally ran to five acts. This collection of librettos gives us an invaluable key 
to Italian taste in theatrical dancing from the mid-eighteenth to the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

The period is remarkably homogenious. Not only do types persist, but 
identical stories recur. Occasionally a choreographer apologizes in his fore- 
word for re-setting so familiar a tale, but pleads that his treatment is quite 
novel. Originality of plot was, in fact, held in slight esteem. Most of the 
ballets acknowledge their sources — though seldom by both title and author. 
Often the choreographer states only that he has based his work on “the 
celebrated romance” or “the well-known comedy.” He is most explicit where, 
for our purpose, he has least need to be, for he carefully names the myth he 
used or quotes extensive passages from Homer or Vergil. History was an- 
other favorite fount of inspiration, and here the choreographer generally 
cites several authorities, claiming discreet fidelity to the facts — notwith- 
standing various alterations he has introduced for the sake of “theatricality.” 

Once a good subject was found, it could be used again and again, its 
familiarity being all in its favor. Introducing the libretto for his ballet П 
Ritorno d'Ulisse in Itaca (Naples 1805), Gaetano Gioja remarked that the 
major difficulty of the choreographer — intelligibility — is happily solved in 
this case because everyone knows the story of the brave Ulysses. The collec- 
tion contains four ballets on the subject of this hero and an equal number 
on Aeneas, and there were probably many more given in Italy during this 
time. 
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If the original source seems too complicated for balletic treatment, the 
choreographer may simplify it a bit. In the preface to Gl Inca (Naples 1821), 
Luigi Henry remarks that he has altered the novel that served as his model 
in order to clarify and hasten the crisis. He has also eliminated some of the 
characters to concentrate interest on the heroine, and he has limited the 
passions to those well conveyed by means of gesture. Actually, a similar 
treatment was employed (though without such explicit explanation) in 
Gaetano Gioja's Cora, o sia Le Vergini del Sole (Naples 1796), which uses 
the identical story. 

The plot is simple but contains all the essential elements — a threat to 
true love, a dangerous and spectacular pursuit, and a happy ending. The 
setting is Peru at the time of the Spanish conquest. The Spaniard Alonzo has 
fallen in love with the chieftan's daughter, Cora, who is now to be conse- 
crated as a virgin of the sun. Just before the ceremony, he steals her from 
the temple, and the priests pursue the fugitives through a treacherous ravine, 
finally capturing them and condemning both to death. However, the high 
priestess reveals the folly of Cora's taking the oath of a virgin, and the lovers 
are married in the very temple in which they were to die. 

The happy ending may be forced, but somehow it is managed. There is 
material for tragedy in Raimondo Fidanza’s Colombo, ossia La Scoperta del 
Nuova Mondo (Genoa 1802). Had this been an opera, the heroine would 
surely have died by her own hand, but since it is a ballet, the choreographer 
sees that her passions are calmed before the curtain falls. Here, the Indian 
princess Anacona falls in love with Columbus, offering him her hand and all 
her kingdom after her tribe has entertained him with native dances. But the 
Admiral can offer her only friendship. The insulted Anacona then asks her 
lover to kill Columbus, a deed the jealous Indian warrior is delighted to 
undertake. Gathering his companions, he attacks the Spanish camp by 
moonlight, but is outwitted and surrounded. Columbus chides the natives 
for their treachery; he then forgives them, and a joyful dance celebrates the 
consolidation of friendship. 

The exotic setting is not always so functional. Sometimes it serves only to 
provide local color, affording opportunities for dances based on glamorous, 
foreign models, and offering what must have been a heyday for the scen- 
ery and costume designers. There is, for example, Angiolo Tinti’s Zorilan 
(Genoa 1811). The ballet is set in China, which has no effect whatsoever 
on the action. Before the ballet begins (apparently the audience was ex- 
pected to read the libretto before the curtain went up), the Empress Idamé 
has been banished because the wicked Dramin, unable to win her for him- 
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self, has falsely accused her of infidelity. Now, on the eve of her son’s wed- 
ding, Idamé has returned to Nanking for revenge. The ghost of her supposed 
lover tells her to kill Dramin, which she does. The Emperor arrives to wit- 
ness the appearance of an inscription on the tomb proclaiming the fidelity 
of Idamé and the just punishment of Dramin. All the people celebrate the 
return of the Empress and the wedding of her son. 

Signor Tinti asserts that his story came from a Chinese novel. It is, how- 
ever, remarkably similar to the plot of Benone, Duca di Treveri, ossia FInno- 
cenza Riconosciuta, choreographed by Giovanni Monticini (Genoa 1815). 
Here, the source is said to be Italian history. Clotilde is banished for the 
same reasons as Idamé, but this time she is discovered by her son, Benone, 
who takes the task of vengeance on himself. He pursues the villain, Golo, 
over steep mountains during a terrible storm, finally killing him. Clotilde is 
then welcomed back to her rightful place. Again — apart from its spectacu- 
lar functions — the setting is inconsequential. The motivations are typical, 
and the action — injustice, vow to revenge, chase, triumph of virtue — is 
true to form. 

While the moral most frequently pointed by the Italian melodramatic 
ballet was the victory of virtue and true love, in one case at least the theme 
of social justice is paramount. Giuseppe Rota wrote of his work Bianchi e 
Negri (Naples 1862) that he was inspired by the “Beeker-Stowe” novel. He 
was indeed. The action begins at a party given by the rich Enrichetta, who 
belongs to the Society for the Emancipation of Negroes. Sab, the slave, 
enters to beg help for his wife, who is fleeing from Legrey. Giving him a 
Bible, Enrichetta tells him that no man has a right to hurt his fellow men. 
Legrey desists, but forces Sab and his family to be sold. Enrichetta comforts 
the helpless slave, as a hymn is heard proclaiming the brotherhood of man. 
In an apotheosis we see the two races of man in the Temple of Progress, 
where they are led by the Spirit of Civilization in the person of Enrichetta. 

So strong was the feeling for melodrama that even famous tragedies were 
altered to fit the basic scheme. Two such ballets were produced in Naples 
by Luigi Henry in 1812. The first was Amleto, which ends with the sane 
Ophelia grieving over the death of her father, while the ghost of the King 
offers the crown to the triumphant Hamlet. The second was Orfeo, which 
concludes with the hero living happily ever after with Eurydice. Here, 
Signor Henry notes that the rules of ballet are less severe than those of 
opera, and those of opera less severe than those of tragedy; he has therefore 
felt it permissible to give the myth a happy ending. (He has also introduced an 
episode with Cupid to relieve the monotony of the scene in the Elysian Fields.) 
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When the Italian choreographers did undertake tragedy, they did it in a 
big way. Some of the classic myths provided ideal subjects for spectacular 
treatment. The tale of Medea was especially attractive, for she is a perfect 
example of the character “freme di gelosia.” The collection contains three 
ballets about her: Giasone e Medea by Jean Georges Noverre, staged by 
Carlo Le Picq (Naples 1794); Medea in Atene, o sia Teseo Riconosciuta 
by Gaetano Gioja (Naples 1796); and La Vendetta di Medea by Giacomo 
Serafini (Genoa 1813). The description of the ending is most vivid in the 
last when, after the death of Creusa, the palace is darkened, Medea ascends 
into the air on a chariot drawn by dragons, the palace falls, and the Furies 
stand, in a “diversity of groupings,” ready to torment Jason. In his preface, 
Serafini writes that he has tried to preserve the most touching aspects of the 
story, and he has introduced some episodes to render the action more inter- 
esting and spectacular. 

Apart from the mythological subjects, the favorite theme of the Italian 
ballet tragedy is the death of the innocent maiden. Typical of a simple han- 
dling is L'Orfana Africana, choreographed by Giovanni Briol (N aples 1841). 
Here, the native Zinka saves the life of Carlo, who is shipwrecked on the 
coast of Africa. He takes her back with him to France, where she discovers 
that he loves Carolina, and — confessing her love — Zinka kills herself. 
When the resolution is not suicide, it is generally death from a broken heart. 

Another kind of tragedy is seen in La Morte di Tipoo-Saib, Sultano del 
Misore (Genoa 1815). Giovanni Monticini used historical sources for this 
ballet, where the fall of a usurping monarch is coupled with the theme of 
the compassionate imperialist (cf Colombo). The wicked Tipoo-Saib has 
tricked the English, and General Baird orders an attack. We see a village 
burned and sacked by the Indians, and witness the English rescuing the 
victims, returning children to their families in a “quadro assai commovente 
di tenerezza materna.” Shortly thereafter the mourning people enter a sub- 
terranean tomb, bearing their dead Sultan. His mother stabs herself and 
falls on his body. The final scene shows the pity of the English as they gaze 
on the defeated ones. 

Thus, Italian ballet tragedy tends to turn on the pathos of hurt innocence 
or the ethos of deserved punishment. The two are combined in Giovanni 
Galzerani's Virginia (Venice 1825), which is based on Livy. Appio, unable 
to win the centurion's daughter, Virginia, resorts to lying about her. To save 
her honor and liberty, Virginia's father takes her life. Meanwhile, the plot is 
revealed, and in a dramatic scene in the Forum, the people resolve to punish 
Appio. Even in death, virtue has triumphed. 
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Non-Aristotelian in concept, the ballet tragedy — like the melodrama — 
deals with unmitigated absolutes. The personages are sharply distinguished 
as pure good or pure evil; the subtlety of the tragic flaw being generally con- 
sidered beyond the scope of balletic characterization. The simplification is 
justified in numerous prefaces, where choreographers urge that they have 
taken from their source those aspects of the story that deal with the passions 
most amenable to expression through gesture. It is the elemental emotions — 
love, hate, jealousy, fear, joy, sorrow — that are best conveyed through 
bodily movement. And the purer the passion, the less modified by conflict- 
ing or distracting emotions, the more intelligible it is to the audience, who 
must grasp the meaning directly and immediately, without having resource 
to the aid of words. 

Of these primary emotions, one stands out with particular force. Luigi 
Henry remarks in his foreword to Fetone (Naples 1814) that he has made the 
motive of conflict between Phaéton and Epaphus, not an insult, as it was in 
Ovid's narrative, but love, without which passion no one can compose a ballet. 

Love in ballet may take many forms. It may be maternal love or romantic 
love; it may be unrequited love, or it may be lust. All of these play their part 
in the complicated plot of Antonio Pallerini’s Ariella, o Il Fiore dell'Arno 
(Naples 1864). The action takes place in Florence and its vicinity in 1486. 
Corso de' Baldi seeks revenge on his former beloved, Matilde, who has had 
a child by Lorenzo de'Medici. The daughter, Ariella, who is living unknown 
in a small village, expects to marry Teobaldo, the nephew of Matilde's pres- 
ent husband, who is actually engaged to Bice. Matilde sees and recognizes 
Ariella, who is dancing in a festival, and Corso plots his vengeance. He lures 
both mother and daughter to a monastery at night. When Matilde tries to 
embrace Ariella, Corso reminds the girl that this is the mother who aban- 
doned her, and Ariella retreats in horror. Just then an organ is heard: Bice 
and Teobaldo are about to be married. Ariella seeks her lover at his wedding 
ball, but he ignores her. As Matilde begs her forgiveness, Ariella dies in her 
arms. Lorenzo arrests Corso, and the curtain falls on a "quadro di dolore." 

At times, however, even the Italians got their fill of violence and blood- 
shed, and felt the need to enjoy a simply pleasant love story. The choreog- 
raphers obliged — though not too frequently. 

When they did, they often turned to the Greek gods, nymphs, and shep- 
herds for one- or two-act pastoral divertissements. In most of these, Cupid is 
the chief figure, settling a triangle or making an indifferent maiden finally 
susceptible to the fires of love. There is, for example, Salvatore Taglioni's 
Amore Filosofo (Naples 1828), where Lisandro, jealous of a rival, renounces 
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Agelia to join a group of philosophers. But Cupid, disguised as a shepherd- 
ess, lures him back to his true beloved. 

At other times, the choreographers chose more mundane subjects. Then 
they tended to set their happy stories in small villages, where peasants cele- 
brate innumerable festivals with dancing and where the villain — now only 
a fussy father or a stupidly persisting fiancé — always has a change of heart 
before the curtain falls. 

The favorite plot line of the more realistic romance involves a disapprov- 
ing parent and a ruse contrived by the lovers to win his consent. In Naples 
in 1787, Bisogna Fare di Necessità Virtù (the choreographer is not identi- 
fied) tells of a village notary, who presents his daughter with a number of 
proper suitors. With the help of her true love, she arranges for all of them 
to refuse to marry her — so the notary has to give her to the man she really 
wants. 

A more complicated version appears in Salvatore Taglioni’s L’Oracolo in 
Cantina (Naples 1828). In a little Swiss village, we see Papiro interrupt the 
rendezvous of his daughter, Camilla, with Leandro, to tell her she must 
marry Fabio. Leandro immediately challenges his rival to a duel, but gives 
him an empty pistol. Fabio shoots first; Leandro falls “dead,” and Camilla 
“stabs” herself. To calm themselves, Fabio and Papiro order drinks at the 
inn, where they are shocked to see the “ghosts” of Leandro and Camilla. An 
inscription appears on the wall, telling the culprits that the ghosts will be 
placated only if they will consent to the marriage. Quaking, the men agree, 
and so the wedding is celebrated in the garden. 

An appealing variation is the reconciliation of the parent to the secret 
marriage. This has the advantage of allowing the choreographer to include 
a child — a personage bound to bring tears to the eyes of the audience 
(usually the child is a boy, but it is always portrayed by a girl). In Ferdi- 
nando Gioja's Il Signor Benefico (Naples 1822), the grape harvest is being 
celebrated when Colino tells his father, a rich farmer, that he is married to 
the poor peasant Coletta. The father banishes Colino, who bids a sad fare- 
well to his family. But the Count learns of the story and pleads with the 
father, who now weeps for the unhappiness he has caused. The child runs in 
and embraces the knees of his grandfather, and all are reconciled as the 
peasants join in a dance of joy. 

More often, however, the noble character appears in a less favorable light. 
It is he who incites in the heroine delusions of grandeur, and she must learn 
her moral lesson. Three related ballets of this type are Salvatore Taglioni’s 
Edwige, o Il Sogno (Naples 1839), Filippo Izzo’s Un Sogno (Naples 1855), 
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and Pinzuti Agrippa's Un Sogno d'Ines (Naples 1865). These set the story 
in sixteenth-century Poland, in Ghent (era unspecified), and in fifteenth- 
century Cadiz, respectively. In each, the heroine is engaged to a boy of her 
own class, but is attracted to a count, who asks her to elope with him. In a 
dream, she finds herself married to the nobleman, who gives her nothing 
but grief and brings disaster on her family. Awaking, she determines to 
marry her fiancé at once. 

Sometimes the heroine's situation is so difficult that a deus ex machina 
must be called in for help. Such is the case in Naama, choreographed by 
Salvatore Taglioni (Naples 1855), a variation on no less classic a story than 
The Sleeping Beauty. The year is 1530, and Isabella, who loves Arturo, is 
being forced to marry a count. At the wedding she stabs herself, but Naama, 
her fairy godmother, decrees that she shall sleep for one hundred years. A 
century later, Isabella is discovered by a young peasant, Michele, who — 
according to the fairy's pronouncement — must now marry her. Both Isa- 
bella and Arturo despair, as does Maria, Michele's sweetheart. But a greater 
goddess than Naama appears. She is Amore, and she ordains that each shall 
marry his own true love. 

Of course, the supernatural spirits can also be evil Giovanni Briol's 
Miranda, ossia La Figlia dell'Inferno (Naples 1865) has a leading lady 
created in a kettle by Satan himself — on stage, at that. Miranda, a very 
strange devil, falls in love with Gaston, a young Crusader, who has been 
captured by the infernal demons. After numerous adventures — including 
one with the seven daughters of Hell, who represent the seven deadly sins — 
they escape and are married in a Christian church. 

Least conspicuous of all the genres in the collection is the comedy. There 
are some like La Doppia Metamorfosi, o sia La Contessa Calzolaja e La 
Calzolaja Contessa of Pietro Hus (Naples 1829). Here a pilgrim (really a 
magician in disguise) begs a lodging for the night. The Count is willing, 
but his shrew of a wife refuses to admit the stranger. The shoemaker’s good 
wife, however, accepts the guest, who transforms her into the Countess — 
and vice versa. All ends well, with the Countess a reformed character. Even 
in comedy — in Italian ballet — virtue is triumphant. 

But comedy is scarce. Humor is difficult to handle without words, and the 
basic emotions so dear to melodrama have little function in comic situa- 
tions. Further, the favorite morals of the ballet require for illustration a hero 
or heroine who — though possibly fun-loving — is obviously pure and good, 
a condition which practically eliminates any possibility of a plot chiefly 
concerned with characters “worse than we are.” Besides, apart from a few 
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numbers for buffoons, what opportunities for dancing can pure comedy 
afford? What occasions for storms, fires, or earthquakes? No, laughter is 
best left to the written drama. For ballet, let us have the virtuous heroine; 
the lover tried and true; the jealous villain, black to his very heart. As in 
this story of ancient Rome... 

We see a great procession of soldiers and chariots proceeding through the 
city as the people cheer the victors of a campaign, led by the cruel Crassus. 
A brave young Thracian prisoner comforts his wife, now a slave. Under 
cover of darkness, he conspires with his companions to revolt against the 
injustice of Rome, Overcoming their guards, they break out of their prison- 
barracks and run through the streets, carrying flaming torches of freedom. 
The fugitives burst in upon a lascivious banquet, where the hero’s wife is 
being mocked for her disdain of the entertaining dancing girls from Cadiz. 
She rushes to embrace her husband, her liberator. But already the furious 
Crassus is seeking revenge, and the Roman army is on its way... . 

Familiar, isn't it? Yet this is Spartacus, first performed by the Bolshoi 
Ballet in Moscow in 1957. 

It would make a nineteenth-century Neapolitan feel right at home. 


Azema and Colombo in Cristoforo 

Colombo by the choreographer 

Giovanni Monticini — a variant of 

the Colombo mentioned above. 

From the Almanacco per Tanno 
1883 (Milan). 

Cía Fornaroli Collection, Dance Collection . 





Gissing in Japan” 
By Suiceru КОЕ 
Tokyo Metropolitan University 


T MIGHT BE SAFELY asserted that the name of George Gissing was 
not known to the Japanese reading public during his life time, nor did 
the news of his death in 1903 appear to evoke any response in any of the 
Japanese literary magazines. It was by a lucky chance that he was first intro- 
duced to us, and has since remained one of our favorite British authors. 

In 1908 a young Japanese, Kiichi Hirata by name, went to England where 
he lived until 1906. He was one of the literary pioneers of modern Japan, 
and played a very prominent role in both introducing and assimilating the 
literature of the Western countries. Under the nom de plume of Tokuboku 
Hirata, he contributed a number of essays and translations to The Bunga- 
kukai (The World of Literature), a “little magazine,” which he and his 
friends had founded in 1898, and which has now as significant a position in 
the literary history of modern Japan as The Germ and The Yellow Book 
have in that of modern England.' But, as was modestly admitted in "The 
Valediction" in the last (58th) number of The Bungakukai (October 1897), 
all of the group were "amateurs"; and indeed they were, in the original 
etymological sense, "those who love (literature for its own sake)." Hirata 
himself has written in his memoir: 

We were far from consciously going in for “Romanticism” or any “Move- 
ment”; it was only that several young men of a common inclination 


chanced to meet together, and they felt like showing their own pieces 
to one another.? 


They had no pretentious manifestoes or "isms," nor were they conceited 
enough to think of themselves as the creators of a new trend in the literary 
world. But they had, as Hirata said, one common inclination toward litera- 
ture: that is to say, they loved literature or art for its own sake, not as a 
means to some end, and they simply wanted to show the pieces they loved 


* This essay is the author's translation and revision of his essay ori published in Japanese 
in the symposium Comparative Literature, ed Kinji Shimada et al (Tokyo, Yajima Shobo 1953), and 
printed here by the courtesy of his publisher. The author wishes to thank Professor Shimida and 
Professor рер, Korg of the University of Washington for their help and encouragement in the 
preparation of this essay. 

1 For a description of the Bungakukai group and their activities, see Dr Kazumi Yano’s excel- 
lent book, “The Bungakukai" and Western Literature (Kyoto 1951). 

2 Yano, p 109-110. 
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best not only to one another, but also to the people at large. That was the 
purpose of the Bungakukai group, and their way of making the very best in 
literature and the arts prevail in the world. 

Though The Bungakukai came to an end in 1897, Hirata’s attitude did not 
change afterwards. When he went to England in 1908, he devoured con- 
temporary English literature, but assimilated only what he loved, what he 
could sympathize with. This clearly included some of the writings of George 
Gissing — the news of whose death in exile reached the literary world of 
London toward the end of that first year of Hirata’s visit. 

It is a great pity that Hirata’s diaries, letters, and private papers are not 
available. None of his experiences during his stay in England from 1908 to 
1906 can now be documented, except by what he published afterwards. 
But the few comments he wrote about Gissing are enough for us to know 
how much he was impressed by this novelist who was quite unknown to 
him, how he loved him, and how.eager he grew to know more about him. 
Let us go ahead at once to 1908, to see what he said after his return home. 

The January 1908 number of The Shumi (Taste), one of the major maga- 
zines, published the answers which many men of letters had given to a 
question posed by the editor: “What is your favourite book?” (This, by the 
way, is a very common practice in the New Year number of Japanese peri- 
odicals.) Tokuboku Hirata answered: | 

A piece, titled The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft by George Gissing, 

might be called my favourite book, because I feel a new interest after 

every reading. 
This is, so far as I have learned, the first time that any mention of Gissing 
or his work had been made by Hirata, or by any Japanese. Here, among the 
illustrious names of Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Ibsen and Maeterlinck, much in 
vogue then, George Gissing made his modest debut. It was fortunate that 
Gissing was introduced by Hirata, who, having just returned from England 
with a great deal of knowledge about contemporary literature, had a fairly 
great influence over the Japanese literary world; otherwise this obscure 
name might have been totally ignored and fallen into oblivion, or at all 
events, it might have taken far longer to become familiar to the Japanese 
reading public. As it was, these few lines about Gissing in 1908 grew, a year 
and a half later, into a full article devoted to him, and into the first Japanese 
translation of his work. For, in 1909, Hirata’s longer and more detailed essay 
on Gissing, the first ever written about him in Japan, appeared serially in 
the June and September numbers of The Shin-Shosetsu (New Fiction), 
another major literary magazine, and the July number of The Shumi fea- 
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tured some translations of world-famous masterpieces, among which were 
eight of the Spring chapters of Henry Ryecroft, translated by Shukotsu 
Togawa, under the title of “Den-en Seikatsu” (“Rural Life”). 

The first half of Hirata’s essay was a brief but very attractive account of 
this little-known author and his work, based on what he had read during his 
stay in England. As has been said, we cannot know exactly how much he 
knew about Gissing and which of his works he had read, but, judging from 
his essay, he had read Henry Ryecroft, New Grub Street, By the Ionian Sea 
and Veranilda, at least. His expectations of the last and unfinished book, 
Veranilda, seem to have been so great that he bought a copy immediately 
after publication — and was, alas, correspondingly disappointed! It can be 
inferred also that he had the chance of reading, and did read, many articles 
and memoirs about Gissing published soon after his death in the various 
periodicals (scarcely any other Japanese scholar has ever enjoyed this 
privilege), such as Н. С. Wells’ “George Gissing: An Impression.” ® 

The latter half of Hirata’s essay was devoted to introducing Henry Rye- 
croft, which he considered the best of Gissing’s work, saying: 

Just as there are some authors in the two thousand years’ history of our 
(Japanese) literature, who owed their immortal fame to journals or 
essays of only a few scores of pages, so Gissing shall be well known for 
ever in the history of English literature for this small piece, The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft, even though all of his other novels were failures. 


Indeed, Hirata was disappointed with the longer novels he had read, espe- 
cially with Veranilda, and he took little interest in the earlier novels in 
a realistic vein or with social themes. This attitude may be partly due to the 
article by H. G. Wells, who wrote about “the steady flow of writing that was 
to be that misconceived series of novels,” * but it was for the most part 
because Hirata, together with other members of the Bungakukai group, had 
little or no interest in novels with social purpose or in the naturalistic novel, 
but an “inclination,” as he said, for belles-lettres of the type to which he 
thought Henry Ryecroft belonged. It was just what he could love and sym- 
pathize with, something very congenial to the mentality of Hirata and his 
friends, and indeed to that of Japanese men of letters in general. 

For, one of the most remarkable characteristics of the Japanese classical 
literature is the love of nature and its beauty. Almost every page of any 
anthology of Tanka and Haiku (both traditional short verses, the former of 


3 In the Mo Review (Aug 1904) p 160-172. This important document was hardly known 
to Japanese scholars until 1961, when it was published as an Appendix to George Gissing and 
Н. С. Wells, ed Royal A. Gettmann (London 1961). 

4 George Gissing and H. G. Wells, p 268. Italics mine. 
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31 syllables, the latter of 17) or of any book of essays contains, among the 
many allusions and references to the classics, descriptions of nature and the 
subtle impressions that nature makes on the author's mind and heart — a 
fine susceptibility to the changes of the four seasons, and of the rural life 
which a hermit or a monk lives, humble but calm, far from the maddening 
crowd and worldly cares; pilgrimages to the ruins of ancient cities, where 
one ponders over the glory that is past. . . . Is this not the world of Henry 
Ryecroft? Moreover, the division of chapters under the headings of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter, a rather rare practice in English literary work, 
is familiar to us, for it is common in the classical anthologies of verse. Accord- 
ing to the ancient Japanese poetics, every Haiku should have some refer- 
ence, however remote, oblique, or fanciful, to a season or seasons. The 
seasons are, in fact, essential elements for Japanese artists to work upon. 

One can easily surmise what a surprise and delight it was for Hirata to 
find, among the literary productions by foreign hands, one so congenial 
and so comprehensible to himself, and how much this “amateur” wanted to 
know more of its author and make him known to the Bungakukai group, 
and also to all Japanese who love literature. So he read much by and about 
Gissing and, after his return, wrote an essay himself. It was most likely that 
he recommended Henry Ryecroft to Shukotsu Togawa, one of the group 
and an intimate friend of Hirata's, who, being of the same "inclination" as 
he, admired it as much and was tempted to render it into Japanese. It would 
be most interesting to examine how the translator made his choice, when 
he introduced some of Gissing's work to the Japanese reading public for the 
first time. The eight Spring chapters translated by Togawa and published 
in the July 1909 number of The Shumi, were: Y, III, XV, XVII, XXI, XXIII, 
XXIV and XV (the last). They are about flowers and herbs (III), Rye- 
croft's devotion to the classics (XVII), birds’ singing (XXI), rural silence 
(XXII), a ramble in the fields (XXIV), and in the last chapter, we find the 
very fine passages where Ryecroft recognizes the subtle change from spring 
to sunimer by his keen observation of wild flowers. This selection of topics 
is very suggestive of the translator's (and Hirata's) inclination. Love of nature 
and classical learning appealed to them, and also to the Japanese reading 
public which welcomed the book; other passages, such as Ryecroft's severe 
attacks against imperialism and modern civilization, and his satirical attitude 
toward the English common people, were utterly overlooked. 

This is the first phase of the introduction and appreciation in Japan of 
Gissing, or it should be said, of the author of Henry Ryecroft; for his other 
works were next to unknown then. Henry Ryecroft alone became so popu- 
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lar that there was a demand for the complete translation; the first was Shian 
Shibata’s version, titled Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, published 
serially in Nihon-ogobi-Nihonjin (Japan and Japanese) beginning Febru- 
ary 1 1912. This is, however, a rather poor translation; a better one by 
Shigeru Fujino came out in 1924. As for English reprints, Togawa's 1915 
edition with an introduction and notes was followed by many similar ones, 
which were used as textbooks for English lessons at school. The best of these 
so far is the Kenkyusha edition," with an introduction and notes by Dr Sanki 
Ichikawa, first published in December 1921, as one of "The Kenkyusha 
English Classics" seriés. The long and exhaustive introduction which Dr 
Ichikawa wrote with some help from Dr Kochi Doi, both of whom were 
leading scholars of English language and literature in Japan, was the first 
systematic presentation of Gissing in our country, a brief account of his life 
and work, the materials mostly taken from Frank Swinnerton's book. Now 
Henry Ryecroft became very popular among Japanese students, for many 
high-schools and universities not only used it as an English text, but also set 
passages from it for entrance examinations, so that students had to prepare 
themselves by reading it intensively. One year, in fact, more than fifteen 
schools used Henry Ryecroft as the entrance examination material, and that 
was not an extraordinary phenomenon or a curious coincidence in those 
days. Why was there such a huge demand for the book? Its beautiful and 
natural style, neither too easy nor too difficult, neither too plain nor too 
luscious, could serve as the very touchstone for appraising the young pupil’s 
understanding of the English language, and, besides, the pupils, on their 
part, after having crammed themselves with one desultory page after an- 
other of, say, Smiles’s Self-Help, Everrett's Ethics for Young People or Lord 
Avebury's Use of Life, which were the Bibles of the preparatory-school ° 
then, found it very refreshing and even fascinating. The late Mr Masa- 
nobu Oda, the author of an excellent biographical and critical study of 
Gissing (about Oda and his book, see below), recollected, in its preface, his 
own preparatory-school days when he first became acquainted with Rye- 


croft, saying: 


The serene voice of the teacher (who was reading some passages from 
it) made us oblivious of our gloomy, restless mood and we found our- 
selves enchanted, listening and listening. 


5 Kenkyusha is one of the biggest and oldest publishing houses in Japan; it has produced many 
publications devoted to English language and literature. 

9 The preparatory-school in Japan is very different from its namesake in England and America. 
Ours is à Hd of "cramming кк ы where pupils are drilled only in mastering the art of how 
to succeed in the entrance examination of high schools or universities. Burdened with such a 
practical purpose the students cannot but be restless, nervous, and sometimes desperate. 
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This Ryecroft boom, however, met with a check in 1928, when the book was 
banned from the schools by the order of the Ministry of Education; the 
storm of nationalism and militarism raged so violently all over the country 
that the authorities could not overlook such chapters as Spring XIX. And it 
was a sign of the times that aspects of the book other than love of nature 
and solitude had attracted more attention. This might be described as the 
second phase, the philosophical or social, of the history of Gissing in Japan. 


* * * 


As I have said, the first good complete translation of Henry Ryecroft is, 
it seems to me, Shigeru Fujino’s, published in 1924, with an introduction 
by Mr Yoshishige Abe, which is short, but very interesting and significant 
even now. Abe is a scholar of German philosophy (among his works are a 
dissertation on Kant and Fichte, and a translation of Nietzsche’s Ecce 
Homo), and a learned scholar and assiduous teacher, devoted to university 
education. As a philosopher, he was deeply impressed with such chapters 
as Winter VIII and XI, especially those passages where Ryecroft complains 
about “one of the worst signs of the moral state of our people,” that is to say, 
“the deterioration of English butter.” Abe says: 


I cannot but be struck by the fact that the phenomenon which is v 
prevalent in our country, where one has always been disturbed by the 
new European civilization, is also to be recognized in this country [that 
is, England] where they have so much of the old Western civilization. 
... His complaint that the deterioration of butter is the decline in virtue 
is, indeed, a severe denunciation against modern civilization, especially 
that of Japan. The modern civilization seems very inferior to the ancient 
one, when one comes to think of the extent to which we have made much 
of the inherent power, or “virtue” of natural things; we have been mak- 
ing a great fuss about using every natural thing as a means of human 
life, and ended with spoiling not only the virtues of nature herself, but 
also those of human beings. In this sense, too, I have every reason to say 
that we cannot ignore his words as mere idle talk. 


Now that the Japanese intelligentsia, of whom Abe was one of the most 
prominent, was forming itself under the influence of Western culture, it 
is no wonder that the “philosophical” aspect of Henry Ryecroft was taken 
more notice of by those who would read any book as the criticism of modern 
life and civilization. They could readily and seriously sympathize with Rye- 
croft's, that is Gissing's, stoic experience of “two appetites at combat” within 
him when he had to choose between spending his sixpence on a volume of 
Tibullus and his meal (Spring XII). Moreover, in the late 1920s and the 
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early '305, the dark and threatening clouds of war were growing more omi- 
nous every year over the very society they lived in, and they felt just as 
uneasy and just as helpless in Japan as Gissing had felt about a quarter of a 
century before in Europe. So, they could read with much admiration, and 
with some self-consolation, too, such lines as: 


More than half a century of existence has taught me that most of the 
wrong and folly which darken earth is due to those who cannot possess 
their souls in quiet; that most of the good which saves mankind from 
destruction comes of life that is led in thoughtful stillness. Every day the 
world grows noisier; I, for one, will have no part in that increasing clam- 
our, and were it only by my silence, I confer a boon on all. (Spring IV) 


This is not my arbitrary conjecture; it can be corroborated by some wit- 
nesses. One is Jun Takami, a novelist who began his career in this period 
(about 1932), and kept his detachment during the maddening storm of 
World War II. (His war-time journal has now been published.) After the 
war he wrote a short article, titled “An Antipolitical Monologue” " where he 
wished he could enjoy a “raw, fresh life,” instead of the “canned life” with 
which modern civilization provides us nowadays. He referred then to Henry 
Ryecroft’s as “an Epicurean life, in the truest sense of the word,” quoting 
those passages given just above. Abe's attitude toward Henry Ryecroft was 
not peculiar to himself and his time, we have found, but common, at least 
among the generation of the pre-war men of letters. 

Another witness is a scholar of English literature, the late Mr Masanobu 
Oda, who began his very remarkable biographical and critical study of Gis- 
sing, published in 1988, with the following words: 


. .. but how much difference is there between the social state of England 
toward the end of last century and that of present Japan? There is a 
great deal of similarity. . . . Gissing is one of the intelligentsia. The world of 
intelligentsia is going on toward the dead-end, and their suffering grows 
more and more serious. I am going to write how Gissing lived, and what 
he has given me.® 


What Gissing had given him was, of course, the image of a sincere artist, 
who, though utterly neglected by the “half-educated” or “quarter-educated” 
public, remained loyal to himself, even on the verge of starvation. Here is 
one who loved and admired Gissing as much as the earlier enthusiasts, 
Hirata and the Bungakukai group, but for different reasons. While the latter 
loved him for his art, his beautiful style, and classical learning, Oda, though 


T The Tokyo Shimbun, February 4 and 5 1951. 
8 M. Oda, George Gissing (Tokyo 1933) p 4. 
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he also credited him with those merits, took him more seriously, sometimes 
too seriously, and was more interested in what he said, and in how he lived, 
suffered — and died. Oda was not satisfied only with what he could love 
and sympathize with, but attempted a fair and exhaustive study of this 
novelist, trying his best to understand those novels which were far from 
congenial and enjoyable to him, and which seemed to him obvious failures. 
He writes in the introduction that he would like to recommend Gissing’s 
novels, not because they will give the readers any pleasure, but because 
they will give them pain, and enlighten them, teaching them something of 
the world. 

The book itself was an admirable and conscientious piece of work, full of 
warm sympathy and great critical insight, which might be called the best 
that could have been written in 1933. Oda had collected as many books by 
and about Gissing as possible, but he could not obtain three of the novels, 
namely, Workers in the Dawn, Isabel Clarendon and Denzil Quarrier, and a 
book of short stories, The Sins of Fathers. (He did, however, have a copy 
of Brownie.) Besides, few of Gissing’s letters and journals had been pub- 
lished except those edited by his brother and sister in 1927, so he could not 
help leaving some facts about his life very obscure, for example, those about 
his three “wives.” Nevertheless, no book on Gissing has ever surpassed or 
equalled his. Oda himself did not live to see the revival of Gissing researches, 
the successive publications of important documents in recent years, or to 
revise his own, for he died in 1945. His collection of Gissing material, now 
in the possession of the library of Tsuda Women’s College in Tokyo, is still 
the best that is available in Japan. 

As we have seen, the history of Gissing in Japan is that of Henry Ryecroft, 
and now, in the 1950s and the '60s, it must be admitted, even this most 
popular book has not as many admirers as before. Does it seem too obsolete 
and too sentimental to most of the post-war generation, and have they “по 
sympathy with starvers, Gissings or Chattertons,” as D. Н. Lawrence 
wrote? ? I am neither going to ask the reason so precipitately nor to predict 
the future. Perhaps there will be fewer and fewer of those worshippers who 
cherish it as a delightful English version of Japanese belles-lettres, as Hirata 
did, who would like to "read it, on some spring days, secluded in the study 
with the windows shut closely, while there is warm sunshine, but dusty 
gale is raging violently out of doors," ° or who would rather call it the 


9 The Letters of D. Н. Lawrence, ed by Aldous Huxley (London 1932) p 91. (To Edward 
Garnett. Jan 12 1913.) 


10 Yoshishige Abe, An Introduction to Henry Ryecroft, tr by Shigeru Fujino. 
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book written by “a martyr to Learning.” " On the other hand, the Japanese 
reading public, which is so fond of identifying dramatis personae with the 
author himself, may be cured of “Ryecroftism” (as William Plomer and 
V. S. Pritchett term it), and may take Gissing, not as he appears through 
the pages of Henry Ryecroft, but as he really was, as a novelist, the author 
of many novels. But the fact is that, in spite of the great popularity of 
Henry Ryecroft, most of his novels, whether they are failures or not, have 
been most unduly neglected, or even unknown. No collection except Oda’s, 
which is far from comprehensive and satisfactory, had been available. These 
most discouraging circumstances have not improved much now, and it is 
doubtful that we can be hopeful of the future. Gissing’s last words, 
“Patience, patience,” seem to be appropriate for us, the handful of devotees 
in Japan who are engaged in the hard work of doing him justice. 
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Little Girls Lost: Problems of a Romantic Archetype* 


By Irene Н. СНАҮЕ$ 
University of Maryland 


HE POETRY of the English Romantics has been closely associated 

with the development of the archetypal approach in literary studies; it 
is not necessary to recall the importance of Coleridge to Maud Bodkin or of 
Blake to Northrop Frye. Despite the precedents set by these two critics, 
however, especially by Frye in his suggestive essays and lectures of recent 
years, there has been no true extension of the work of either. (In his study 
of the “correspondent breeze,” which might legitimately be called an arche- 
type, M. Н. Abrams refuses to use the term.!) For the student of a particular 
literary period, as distinguished from the aesthetician or the general critical 
theorist, there are certain practical difficulties in this approach which per- 
haps have prevented its wider adoption. How, for example, are the various 
levels of archetypes related to each other? Do the psychological archetypes 
in which the Jungians are interested, and the cultural archetypes of ritual 
and myth, take precedence over the archetypes of literature? Or should liter- 
ature be considered as autonomous, supporting certain archetypal relations 
inside its own boundaries but remaining free of entangling foreign alliances? 
Is identifiable recurrence. Ше sole criterion of an archetype? What, espe- 
cially, can the study of archetypes tell the practical scholar or critic about a 
literary period as complex as the Romantic? 

Within the limits of this paper, I shall try to illustrate some of these prob- 
lems, and others more specific to the topic, by considering three examples 
of a recurring figure, an archetype, which is both universal and peculiarly 
Romantic. The first, which will be the model for the others, is Lyca, the 
heroine of the two companion poems in Blake's Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience, "The Little Girl Lost" and "The Little Girl Found." In many 
ways, these poems are pivotal to the whole double sequence, having first 
been in Innocence and then been transferred to Experience, and the com- 
plexity of their interrelations with other "songs" in both groups tends to 
obscure their more universal aspects for the specialist. But if an ideal, un- 
spoiled but sensitive reader were to come to the Lyca poems for the first 


* This essay is an expansion of a paper originally read before the General Topics 2 Section of the 
Modern Language Association of America, at its meeting of December 27 1962. 


1 “The Со ondent Breeze: A Romantic Metaphor,” English Romantic Poets: Modern Essays 
in Criticism, ей M. H. Abrams (Galaxy Books 1960) 49. 
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time, one who was not acquainted with Blake scholarship but did have 
some knowledge of the archetypes outside literature, he probably would 
have little trouble in placing their protagonist. She would belong to the 
archetype described by Jung and Kerényi as Kore, the primordial maiden 
of Greek myth, who has analogues in other traditions as well? More spe- 
cifically, Lyca would be Kore in the form of the particular mythological 
maiden Persephone. 

In the more familiar versions of her myth, Persephone, out gathering 
flowers on the plains of Enna, is seized by Hades and carried away to his 
Underworld kingdom. Lyca, also alone in the midst of nonhuman nature, 
is discovered by the beasts of prey and taken underground to their caves. 
Like Demeter, Lyca's parents search for her in grief and hardship and do 
not succeed in bringing her back; their meeting with the lion-king, who to 
enlighten them puts off his animal shape, implies that Lyca already is, or is 
to become, his consort in his "palace deep," as Persephone has become the 
consort of Hades when Demeter finds her. With the account by Ovid in 
particular, the very titles of Blake's poems have an arresting point of contact. 
In Metamorphoses V Ceres-Demeter comments sadly: 


I have sought her long, and found her 

At last, if you can call it finding 

To lose more surely, if you call it finding 
To know her dwelling-place.? 


(Nata quaesita diu, reperta est tandem mihi; si vocas reperire amittere cer- 
tius, aut si vocas reperire scire ubi sit.) 


The rape of Persephone has been related to the Lyca poems by less direct 
means: through the double filter of a Neoplatonic allegorization of the myth, 
and the translations and adaptations of the Neoplatonic texts that were made 
by Blake's contemporary Thomas Taylor.* The detailed and dogmatic Neo- 
platonic interpretation of the poems that is the result—Lyca lost and found 
is the soul descending into corporeal existence and returning to eternity — 


2 C. С. Jung and C. Kerényi, Essays on a Science of Mythology: The Myth of the Divine Child 
and the Mysteries of Eleusis, trans R. Е. С. Hull, Bollingen Series XXII (New York 1949) chaps 
Iii, iv. 

3 Trans Rolfe Humphries (Bloomington, Ind 1955) 123. 


+ Kathleen Raine, "The Little Girl Lost and Found and the Lapsed Soul,” The Divine Vision: 
Studies in the Poetry and Art of William Blake, ed Vivian de Sola Pinto (London 1957) 19-83. 
A similar interpretation via Taylor's writings has been made of Blake's "The Book of Thel” and 
"Visions of the Daughters of Albion"; see G. M. Harper, The Neoplatonism of William Blake 
( Chapel Hill 1961) chap xv. 
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shows the superiority of the more straightforward and at the same time more 
flexible archetypal approach, I feel, for it is this approach that permits rec- 
ognition of the significant differences as well as the resemblances between 
Lyca's story and Ње myth.” Whereas Persephone is unsuspecting and is 
carried away by force, Lyca lies down to sleep in willing surrender and is 
gently received by the beasts; the lion, corresponding to Hades the abductor, 
makes obeisance to her and weeps in pity. When we first see her, Lyca is 
already "lost," having ^wander'd long" in the desert, and she is "found" in 
effect when she is carried underground. When she is found by her parents, 
they learn that she is lost to them as Persephone is not lost to Demeter; there 
is no hint of a seasonal return. Yet when they are shown their "sleeping 
child," Lyca's parents are consoled and settle without fear in “а lonely dell" 
presumably in the same desert world in which she has been lost. 

Evidently, then, Lyca is a figure of some complexity, and other images 
and allusions in the two poems lead to other "larger unifying categories" 
and other contexts in which she also finds a place. There are motives from 
folklore and fairy tale; fleetingly identifiable are Sleeping Beauty, Beauty 
and the Beast, the Children in the Wood. (The Orphan Child, abandoned 
and alone in the wilderness, sometimes nursed by wild animals, is another 
psycho-mythological archetype which Lyca assimilates.') There are also 
specifically literary echoes: Lyca and the compassionate lion recall Una and 
her lion protector in The Faerie Queene (I iii 5-9). Una too is lost in a 
desert and is asleep when the lion discovers her; he too fawns and bows 
before her, “And mightie proud to humble weake does yield.” Moreover, the 
events preceding Una's meeting with the lion suggest what those preceding 
the situation in the Lyca poems might be. Una is wandering alone because 
Archimago, or Hypocrisy, by the use of magic made her appear guilty of 
unchastity, and the jealous and virtuous Red Cross Knight thereupon aban- 
doned her (I ii 3-6). Another song of Experience with a companion title, 


5 Miss Raine (p 46) cites Jung and Kerényi on myth in general but does not distinguish be- 
tween the primordial image and the Neoplatonic allegory. Taylor's Persephone (A Dissertation 
on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, London 1790?) is actually at third or fourth remove 
from the Kore. 

в "By an archetype I mean an element in а work of literature, whether a character, an image, 
a narrative formula, or an idea, which can be assimilated to a larger unifying category." Northrop 
Frye, “Blake's Treatment of the Archetype,” English Institute Essays 1950, ed A. S. Downer 
(New York 1951) 191. 

* Jung and Kerényi, p 38-42. 

8 Una and the lion are included in "Characters from Spenser's Faerie Queene,” one of Blake's 
watercolors (1809?). See The Paintings of William Blake, ed Darrell Figgis (London 1925) 
р1 100. 
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“A Little Girl Lost,” is virtually a Blakean parody of this episode. Ona — 
who just misses being named Una — is condemned by her father for 
unchastity of her own, and it is as much by the grieving condemnation 
as by the act itself that she is “lost,” although in her case the act is real 
enough.® 

By their common relation to Spenser’s heroine, Blake’s two “little girls” 
thus are brought into clearer relation to each other. Tentatively, at least, it 
appears that Ona undergoes a fall for which Lyca by her wandering per- 
forms penance; Persephone in an earlier phase — or, in Blakes own term, 
an earlier “state” — is Magdalen, or perhaps Eve. Associations with the Fall 
in the Book of Genesis seem, in fact, to have been intended by Blake. The 
design on the title plate for Songs of Innocence and of Experience shows 
Adam and Eve in their aprons of leaves being driven outward, presumably 
from paradise; on the first of the three continuous plates of the Lyca poems 
the fatal fruit is being plucked by a full-grown young woman (not a child! 
who is in the embrace of a lover and who might be Ona before her con- 
demnation. 


I 


Other contexts that become relevant to the story of Lyca are the tradition 
of vision literature, including the Bible, and the body of Blake’s other works. 
“The Little Girl Lost” opens with a prophecy of the awakening of the sleep- 
ing earth which echoes affirmatively the “voice of the bard” in the introduc- 
tion to Songs of Experience (“O Earth, O Earth, return!”): 

In futurity 

I prophetic see 

That the earth from sleep 
(Grave the sentence deep) 


Shall arise and seek 
For her maker meek; 
And the desart wild 
Become a garden mild. 


Persephone as a fertility goddess brings about such a rebirth in nature when 
she returns from the Underworld; since Lyca retires into sleep in the poem 
that follows, it becomes apparent that she is identifiable with the earth and, 
further, that she too will wake. Yet it is not her retirement into sleep and her 


9 PU Frye's comparison (Fearful S daba d А Study of William Blake [Princeton 1949] 143) 
о of Archimago to Urizen, Blake's * jealousy” of whom Ona’s father is an early mani- 
estation. 
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descent underground that turn the earth into a desert; it is already a desert 
when she closes her eyes. In “Earth’s Answer,” the first song of Experience 
according to the arrangement now generally adopted, earth protests that she 
is helplessly captive to “starry Jealousy” (that is, to Urizen) and calls for 
release; the primal fall that blighted the garden, therefore, was the kind 
undergone by Ona, at an earlier time. When Lyca is the protagonist, the situ- 
ation is changed. The reaffirmed prophecy, the strange actions of the ani- 
mals, Lyca’s serene and confident acceptance which her parents come to 
share, all suggest that she has advanced further than any of the other “chil- 
dren” in these songs toward a resolution of the problem of “the two contrary 
states of the human soul.” 

“Without contraries is no progression.” The Marriage of Heaven and H ell, 
in which this famous key statement occurs, is usually dated about the time 
Songs of Experience was being added to Songs of Innocence, and there is 
especially no reason to exclude the principle of dialectical progression from 
the dual work that explicitly names contrariety in its descriptive subtitle.” 
In “A Little Girl Lost,” Ona enters the state of Experience; at the beginning 
of “The Little Girl Lost,” Lyca prepares to pass out of it. Her surrender in 
sleep in the midst of the fallen, desert world is not a second fall, nor an ad- 
mission of defeat, but a necessary, ritual step toward the predicted awaken- 
ing, by which earth will be able to break the “heavy chain” that holds her 
in bondage. That progression as well as contrariety is foreseen is evident 
in the designs. A tree, which has a withered counterpart in the design accom- 
panying “A Little Girl Lost,” is shown on the three plates of the Lyca poems 
in three successive stages of growth; on the last, a thick, twisted bole puts 
forth new leaves, while in the foreground the maiden lies asleep, now naked 
and disposed in much the same attitude as the figure that decorates the in- 
troductory song of the bard. Like the sleep of Vala in The Four Zoas, Night 
the Ninth (lines 455 ff), Lyca’s sleep itself is a form of the sleep of Beulah, 
which is regenerative as well as nuptial and takes place in “lower paradise,” 
where, temporarily, “Contrarieties are equally True.” " 

And what of the animal guardians, in whose company the rescued Lyca is 
left? Isaiah’s prophecy (xiii 21-22) of the desolation of Babylon shows them 
in the role they most often play for Blake: “But wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there; . . . And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces.” “The wrath of the lion is the 


10 A scruple against “progression” unnecessarily limits the recent readings of the Lyca poems 
by R. F. Gleckner, The Piper and the Bard: A Study of William Blake (Detroit 1959) chap xi. 
11 Milton п 30. 
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wisdom of God,” Blake says in one of his Proverbs of Hell.” There and else- 
where he calls his beasts of prey “portions of eternity” ?? and “guards” of the 
“fold,” * which “cease” when “Empire is no more." 15 They seem to repre- 
sent part of the violence of the Last Judgment, in Blake's full meaning of the 
term: a last manifestation of material power, including the human passions, 
that is also the first manifestation of divine power and is indispensable to a 
return to the state of Eden. 

The lion and the wolf, which usually stand for the beasts collectively (the 
"tyger," famous as he is, belongs peculiarly to Songs of Experience and its 
limited point of view), had a long history before Blake adopted them. As 
mythographers of his own time noted, both were often associated symbol- 
ically with the sun and even gave their names to constellations. In the Norse 
Edda, the wolf Fenris was bound for safety, like Blake's Orc; at the end of 
the world, it was predicted, he would break out of his fetters and devour the 
sun.'* In the tradition of moral allegory, a tapestry by Bronzino shows Inno- 
cence being rescued by Justice from the powers of evil, among which are 
Fury and Greed, represented respectively by a lion and a wolf." And since 
Blake in his later career was to execute a distinguished series of designs for 
the Divine Comedy, it may be remembered especially that a lion and a wolf 
are two of the three symbolic beasts—the third, the leopard, is named inci- 
dentally in “The Little Girl Lost" — that block the path of the pilgrim at the 
beginning of the Inferno, so that he must go by “another road,” descending 
even lower than the dark wood in which he is, like Lyca or like Spenser's 
Una, lost. 

But the “wolvish howl” and the “lions’ growl” are what Lyca’s parents 
learn not to fear, and instead of blocking her way the beasts make it possible 
for Lyca to complete her journey, which requires that she, like Dante's pil- 
grim, descend beyond the point to which her own powers bring her. The 
beasts for their part are tamed when and, it appears, even because Lyca 
makes her trusting surrender; it is only after they have "view'd" her asleep 
that, led by the lion, they begin to gambol about her, “O’er the hallow'd 
ground." For the moment at least, the ^wild beasts of the desert" are turned 


1? The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, pl 8. 

18 Ibid. 

14 Letter to Thomas Butts, Oct 2 1800, The Complete Writings of William Blake, ed Geoffrey 
Keynes (London and New York 1957) 805. 

16 America, À Prophecy, pl 6. 

16 Р, Н. Mallet, Northern Antiquities, trans Bp Thomas Percy (London 1770) п 90-94. 


17 Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology: Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renaissance 
(Harper Torchbooks 1962) 84. 
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into kindly friends and protectors, like those in another vision of Isaiah (xi 
6) which has often been cited in relation to these poems: “The wolf... shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a little child shall lead 
them.” The last design shows beside the sleeping Lyca just such a “little 
child,” leaning trustingly against the massive head of a lion, while two more 
children play about a reclining lioness: a dream of the state of “higher inno- 
cence” to come, perhaps, or a pictorial gloss on Lyca’s surrender and rescue 
which indicates their significance by way of what seems to be an overt allu- 
sion to Isaiah. 

There is another consideration, which cannot be overlooked and which is 
peculiarly relevant to the Persephone archetype. The lion and the wolf are 
evoked in the last two lines of “The Little Girl Found” with their familiar 
associations and in their familiar pairing, although in neither poem has a 
wolf previously been named among the animals. Yet in both the lion plays 
a role which is less prominent than only one other, and if the pairing is to be 
consistent, there remains only one personage to supply the missing term. 
Lyca's name, one of the few specifically used in Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience, was not an improvisation, for it had appeared first in one of the 
pastoral songs found written in a copy of Poetical Sketches? It has been 
plausibly derived from Greek *Aóx«, “light”; 19 at the same time, as a word it 
suggests another origin, if a more bizarre one, which is none other than the 
missing term itself, with an unexpectedly appropriate Dantesque tum: 
Abxawa, or “she-wolf.” Mythologically, at least, the two meanings of what is 
very nearly a pun are not necessarily incompatible; according to one of the 
Neoplatonists translated by Thomas Taylor, for example, in the Mithraic 
Mysteries animal names were applied to the gods, and among these was 
Diana (another Kore figure), who was called a she-wolf.” Persephone her- 
self in becoming the bride of Hades acquired a new, sinister character which 
was another aspect of the triple goddess Hecate, the most fundamental 
among Greek feminine archetypes, who comprised in herself maiden (the 
Kore), mother, and Mistress of the Spirits.?* When Lyca becomes the consort 
of the lion-king, dwelling in his caves, does she similarly become part of the 
“wolvish” terror which like leonine wrath will continue until the completion 
of the Last Judgment? Or is “wolvishness” the state she is leaving immedi- 


18 Keynes, p 63. 

19 Raine, p 26n. 

20 “On Abstinence from Animal Food,” Select Works of Porphyry (London 1823) 155. 
21 Jung and Kerényi, p 152-158. 
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ately behind, appropriate only to her exile in the desert after her fall as Ona? 
The poems in the Pickering Manuscript that might well have been songs of 
Experience, “The Crystal Cabinet” and “The Mental Traveller,” show some- 
thing of what might have happened between the fall and the surrender — 
an unremitting struggle between male and female wills that brings victory 
to neither but which neither can give over, continuing without end in a set- 
ting very much like that in “The Little Girl Lost." 22 

Actually, the implied symmetry between Lyca and the lion, as well as the 
ambiguity of her name and her relation to Persephone, justifies both alterna- 
tives. As far as the weeping lion of “The Little Girl Lost” is from the “couch- 
ing lion” that attacks the parents in “The Little Girl Found,” so far is “lovely 
Гуса” of the first poem from the howling wolf signified by one aspect of 
her name and evoked at the conclusion of the second poem. There is also a fur- 
ther step, which is taken by the lion and on analogy remains in the future for 
Lyca. As he reveals himself to the wondering parents, he is a “spirit arm’d 
in gold,” with a crown and flowing golden hair, and it is primarily his meta- 
morphosis that reassures them. The regeneration of the lion is already under 
way when Lyca makes her surrender, having begun in another poem, 
“Night,” one of the later songs of Innocence, which like the Lyca poems 
might be placed in either series because it hints of a way out of the dilemma 
of contrariety. There, as angels watch, the lion is moved to tears of pity by 
the sight of the suffering sheep the other beasts of prey have wounded. His 
pity in turn leads him to a state of “meekness” which will permit him to lie 
down with the naturalistic lamb, as he might in Isaiah’s Peaceable Kingdom, 
and even to become an agent of Christ the symbolic Lamb: 


For, wash'd in life's river, 
My bright mane for ever 
Shall shine like the gold 
As I guard o'er the fold. 


To be "wash'd in life's river" is the equivalent of a passage into and through 
Experience; in ^The Little Girl Lost," therefore, Lyca at her surrender moves 
into equality with the lion. If the symmetry between them is to be preserved, 
she too must be destined to undergo a final transformation beyond the states 
of both she-wolf and “little child,” one that will bring her ultimate state into 
accord with the second meaning of her name, making her a queen of light 


22 P my "Plato's Statesman Myth in Shelley and Blake," Comparative Literature xm (1961) 
361 ff. 
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beside the sunlike lion-king.?? In the meantime, until the Last Judgment is 
completed and empire is no more, the wolvish howl and the lions’ growl 
continue in the world of Experience. 


п 


Аз an archetypal figure, Blake’s Lyca thus is a delicately sustained syn- 
thesis of a number of images of different orders and from different contexts, 
with different associations, all subtly interconnected and interacting, all 
relevant. She is not only a new adumbration of Persephone, the lost daugh- 
ter and queen of the Underworld. She is also the sleeping maiden of nursery 
folklore; an Orphan Child who voluntarily separates herself from her par- 
ents; Una, the Christian Kore; a Magdalen who recovers innocence; a second 
Eve who reverses the Fall; a Dantesque pilgrim who does not flee from the 
beasts of prey, and perhaps even becomes one of them; Isaiah’s “little child” 
as a redeemer, leading the way for others to follow; a foreshadowing of 
Blake’s own persecuted and exiled Jerusalem, who prepares to become the 
Bride of the Lamb by first becoming the bride of the lion. Yet the other 
images acquire their function in the whole mainly by their relation to the 
basic image of Persephone, and it is therefore all the more remarkable that 
the values implied by the full story of Lyca are at variance with the values 
reflected in the Greek myth. Demeter wins the limited consolation of the 
seasonal cycle, a compromise between death and life; Lyca and her parents 
accept total separation and a radical change of character in the implied cer- 
tainty of an eventual awakening to totally new life. The difference is perhaps 
part of the general difference between classical values and Christian; but it 
extends beyond Blake, who for all his heterodoxy was probably the most 
Christian among the English Romantics. The ways in which “The Little 
Girl Lost” and “The Little Girl Found” resemble and differ from the Greek 
myth are precisely the ways by which the broad mythological archetype is 
modified into a Romantic literary archetype. 

To turn from Blake’s Lyca poems to Wordsworth’s “Lucy Gray” is to find 
the Romantic Persephone already established. Lucy is consistently called a 
“child,” although without the complex overtones of Lyca’s “little girl.” Her 
name too has a root meaning of light, and the moon appears at the beginning 
of her journey as the moon of Beulah rises at the beginning of Lyca’s sleep. 


28 In the Edda (Mallet п 166—167) the sun, before being devoured by Fenris, was to give birth 
to a daughter who would become the sun of the new earth. Persephone herself as Kore was iden- 
tified with the sun by the mythographer Jacob Bryant; see A New System, Or, An Analysis of 
Antient Mythology, 3rd ed (London 1807) п 304. 
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(As it happens, the moon, that pervasive Romantic image, was also the 
special emblem of the goddess Hecate.) For Lyca's desert there is Lucy's 
moor, and for the beasts of prey, the terrors of nature, there is the storm, 
which overwhelms her and at the same time delivers her from her former 
life. Lucy disappears in the storm, is sought by her parents, and is traced 
to the middle of the bridge, where her footprints end — that is, to the point 
at which she leaves behind the parents and their world. Thereafter, like 
Lyca, she is free to continue her way in a realm in which they have no place. 

Even more striking than the narrative parallels between Blake and Words- 
worth is their common divergence from the values of the myth each ap- 
proaches independently. Both in the initial situation reverse the solicitude 
of mother for daughter which naturalistically and mythologically would be 
expected. Before she closes her eyes, Lyca has only one doubt: “How can 
Lyca sleep / If her mother weep?” (The disastrous effects of parental weep- 
ing, of course, are shown in “A Little Girl Lost.”) Anticipating the search 
that later will be made for her, Lucy Gray in her turn sets out in the snow at 
first as a rescuer, carrying a lantern (which also serves as an emblem appro- 
priate to her name) to light her mother home, like the questing Demeter 
with her torch. (Or, it might be observed, like the glow-worm that rescues 
the wandering emmet mother in Blake’s “A Dream,” still another song of 
Innocence on the lost-and-found theme.) In both instances, too, the par- 
ents’ grief is to be understood as the result of their limited vision; Lyca’s 
parents are enlightened and reassured, but Lucy’s are left with only the 
hope that “In heaven we all shall meet.” The perspective in all three poems 
widens out from the world that is being left behind toward the final state 
that awaits both Lyca and Lucy, although neither attains it in view of the 
reader — a state for both of release and fulfillment rather than of alienation, 
bondage, or loss. As Lyca presumably is headed toward what was later to 
be particularized as Blake’s Eden, so the lost Lucy Gray, mingling with the 
sound and motion of the moor wind, gives promise that she will eventu- 
ally join her namesake, the heroine of the Lucy poems, in absorption 
into the Wordsworthian world-soul, to be “Rolled round in earth’s diurnal 
course, / With rocks, and stones, and trees.” 

Blake and Wordsworth are closely in agreement in presenting their 
Persephone figures as literal or symbolic children who are lost and found 
in nature. My third example confirms the Romantic archetype from another 
direction, for it combines the same reversal of values with an erotic 
encounter that recalls the sexual aspects of the myth. But instead of posses- 
sion by force, there is a ritualized seduction that amounts to a quasi-mystical 
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consummation, like the symbolic weddings in the Mystery religions to which 
the rape of Persephone itself may ultimately be related. 

In Keats's "The Eve of St. Agnes,” Madeline is a nubile maiden who, like 
Lyca, serenely lies down to sleep in the presence of what should be danger 
and over whose preparations the moon also presides; unlike Lyca, she does 
wake. Angela the nurse is a substitute mother-figure, of minor importance 
now and even used as an accessory to the seduction; Porphyro, the intruder, 
seducer, and abductor,™ an analogue of Hades by his acts, is a hero and 
deliverer by their effect.” The climax of the poem is another departure from 
ordinary material human existence, which is represented by the society of 
the castle and, as Keats pictures it, resembles Blake’s world of Experience, 
with the ascetic Beadsman praying in the chapel and “barbarian hordes” 
of guests revelling in the “level chambers.” As an image, the castle itself 
is an archetype. Once more The Faerie Queene comes to mind, and with 
it the Castle of Alma (II xi), the fortress body in which the senses are bul- 
warks for the defense of the virgin soul within.”* Keats, however, reverses 
the characters of the besiegers and the defenders, so that the “wicked band 
of villeins” are actually those entrenched inside the castle. 

Like Lucy Gray, Keats's lovers vanish into a storm, which is called “an 
elfin-storm from faery land,” and like Wordsworth’s storm is a means of 
deliverance — “Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed.” In one sense, like 
Lyca’s underground sleep and Lucy Gray’s disappearance, the flight of 
Porphyro and Madeline should probably be understood first of all as simple 
physical death — and death without the promise of the mythological Perse- 
phone’s periodic return. But at the same time, it is principally death of 
another kind, with connotations of transcendence, release and fulfillment, 
passage to a higher and happier state of being. Parallel allusions elsewhere 
suggest that the departure actually may have overtones of the Elizabethan 
and seventeenth-century erotic “death,” by way of the image of the storm. 
In both a sonnet (“A Dream”) and the account of its genesis in one of his 
letters, Keats transforms the episode of Paolo and Francesca, driven in eter- 
nal punishment by winds symbolic of their earthly passion, into what might 


24 Cf Jack Stillinger, “The Hoodwinking of Madeline: Scepticism in "Ihe Eve of St. Agnes, " 
Studies in Philology туш (1961) 539—546. 

25 Cf Dorothy Van Ghent, “Keats’s Myth of the Hero," Keats-Shelley Journal ти (1954) 7—25, 
esp 16-17. 

28 Spenser's Castle of Alma may be supplemented by an image of Keats's own, sometimes cited 
in relation to this poem — the “Mansion of Many Apartments.” See his letter to J. Н. Reynolds, 
May 3 1818, The Letters of John Keats, 1814-1821, ed Н. E. Rollins (Cambridge, Mass 1958) 
т 280—281. 
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be an illustration of his own concept of mortal pleasure immortally “repeated 
in a finer tone.” *” 

Like the parents of Lyca and of Lucy, the inhabitants of the castle are left 
behind; but, by an irony whose immediately unpleasant effects Keats insisted 
upon,” they are either dead or uneasily sleeping. Instead of being mourners 
for the lost Madeline, guests, hosts, and retainers all together play the role 
of a stricken corpse, abandoned as though by a soul rapt away in ecstasy. 
Alma is set free through the senses rather than imprisoned by them, and her 
destination, which perhaps is indistinguishable from the journey, may be 
just such an Inferno-heaven of blissfully perpetual, storm-enveloped flight as 
Keats himself dreamed of. 


ш 


Considerably more could be said about the Romantic Persephone and 
the poems in which she appears. Coleridge’s Christabel and the Lucy of 
Wordsworth’s Lucy poems, for example, are Kore figures, each with her 
moon-symbol, who for different reasons do not quite attain the full stature 
of a Lyca, Lucy Gray, or Madeline. In the Lucy poems there is an extra turn 
to the variation on the myth, for it is the analogue of Demeter — Nature 
personified, who sets out to “make / A Lady of my own” — who receives 
Lucy in death, while the earthly lover is the one left bereaved. In the unfin- 
ished “Christabel,” where a lover is mentioned but does not make an appear- 
ance, Geraldine, the mother-spirit, and Christabel herself represent in their 
curious triangular relationship much the same aspects of the triple goddess 
that are dramatized in the myth, emerging in Coleridge’s poem almost as 
though for the first time in human culture. And, on another level, the Roman- 
tic Persephone in her lyric “fortunate fall” takes her place beside a very 
different variant, within a continuity that both precedes and follows the 
Romantic period and is found in drama and the novel, embodying a third 
and very different set of values: the spring fertility goddess who is sacrificed 
to a barren code of society, and is destroyed.” 


27 “The fifth canto of Dante pleases me more and more —. . . I dreamt of being in that region 
of Hell. The dream was one of the most delightful enjoyments I ever had in my Ше — I floated 
about the whirling atmosphere as it is described with a beautiful figure to whose lips mine were 
joined [as] it seem’d for an age — and in the midst of all this cold and darkness I was warm — 
even flowery tree tops sprung up and we rested on them sometimes with the lightness of a 
cloud till the wind blew us away again —. . . o that I could dream it every night.” Letter to 
George and Georgiana Keats, Apr 16 1819, Rollins п 91. 


28 Letter of Richard Woodhouse to John Taylor, Sept 19-20 1819, Rollins п 162—163. 


29 See Dorothy Van Ghent, “Clarissa and Emma as Phédre,” Modern Literary Criticism, An 
Anthology, ed Irving Howe (Boston 1958) 139-151. 
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What has been said, however, is sufficient to indicate some of the prob- 
lems the critic is likely to meet in approaching Romantic poetry from the 
standpoint of archetypal recurrence. In the case of Blake’s Lyca poems, one 
problem is the preservation of the basic mythological image, the archetype 
that is recognizable as the governing one, among the multiplicity of sec- 
ondary images and allusions. If Lyca is not continuously understood as a 
figure of Persephone, more than the broader perspective of myth may be 
lost: the sense of overall pattern in the two poems; their relation to other 
poems by Blake; and the relevance of the secondary images and allusions 
themselves. Yet without the interrelations and associations of such additional 
images as Spenser's Una, Dante’s pilgrim, and Isaiah's "little child,” to say 
nothing of the she-wolf, the full implications of what a “Persephone figure” 
actually means in Blake would be lost. Blake’s own concept of “states,” by 
which the personages of legend and myth remain to be met again while 
man passes through and beyond them, is itself a sophisticated theory of 
archetypes that illuminates his practice and might be a useful modification 
of present-day theories. As for the subsidiary images in their own right, they 
occupy a region somewhere between universal archetypal recurrence and 
individual imaginative creation, where some degree of knowing selection 
and adaptation must be assumed on the part of the poet. An altered concep- 
tion of the study of “sources” and “influences” might be suggested by the 
relations that have been seen of the Bible, Ovid, the eighteenth-century 
mythographers, and especially Dante and Spenser — both of whom are 
relevant to both Blake and Keats?! — to the Romantic rediscovery of 
Persephone. 

There is also a problem for the critic in the radical change in value that 
accompanies the archetypal image in its Romantic phase, as well as some 
of the minor images assimilated to it. Is Persephone really Persephone if 
her disappearance is not a calamity? How far may image and value be sepa- 
rated — or, on the other hand, how closely may they be united — without 
the destruction of the whole concept of the archetype? What is most strongly 
demonstrated by the poems that have been considered, I believe, is the 
interdependence of both image and value, and their effects on each other. 
The Lyca poems, "Lucy Gray," and "The Eve of St. Agnes" all express the 


80 A Vision of the Last Judgment, Keynes, p 606, 607. 

31 Coleridge, too, might be included. Christabel at prayer in the moonlight, like Lyca or Made- 
line, is seen kneeling in a Dantesque "midnight wood." And a non-archetypalist critic recently 
has compared the relation between Christabel and Geraldine to that between Una and Duessa. 
See R. H. Fogle, The Idea of Coleridge's Criticism (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1962) 133-134. 
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Romantic version — better, three Romantic versions — of the familiar para- 
dox that in order to gain life it is necessary to lose it; in order to be "found" 
one must first be irretrievably “lost.” Attaching itself to the archetypal image 
of the lost and found maiden, the Romantic value is able to modify it, reduce 
or extend it, and even overturn its most firmly established traditional mean- 
ings. At the same time, the traditional meanings and accumulated associa- 
tions of the image provide a test of the new value as it emerges, in an encoun- 
ter from which both the value and the archetype gain. If the general theory 
of archetypes affirms a conservatism in literature as a whole as well as in 
culture and the human psyche — and its conservatism is one of its chief 
attractions at this point in the twentieth century — the study of a particular 
literary period like the Romantic can affirm equally a dynamism which, 
though it may not in absolute novelty create, can transform. 
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Interpreting Blake’s “The F ly” 


By Joun E. Grant 
University of Connecticut 


HOUGH “THE FLY” is one of Blakes most popular lyrics, many 
{а have felt that they do not quite understand this elusive little 
poem. No accurate and thorough critical interpretation of “The Fly” has yet 
been published. The commentaries of S. Foster Damon and Joseph Н. Wick- 
steed contain valuable insights, but they do not pretend to be systematic, 
while the article by the late Leo Kirschbaum, published two years ago in 
Essays in Criticism together with an “Editorial Postscript” by F. W. Bateson, 
contains serious errors and omissions, a number of which I discussed in a 
counterstatement.* One weakness of these interpretations is that they do not 
consider all the evidence provided by Blake for the reader, particularly the 
illustration of the poem. Blake himself demanded that no less attention be 
paid to his painting than to his poems: “As Poetry admits not a Letter that 
is Insignificant, so Painting admits not a Grain of Sand or a Blade of Grass 
Insignificant — much less an Insignificant Blur or Mark.” * He might well 
have added that, in his extraordinary illuminated books, no correspondence 
or contradiction between the poetry and the painting should be considered 
insignificant either. But a comprehensive interpretation of the “design” of 
“The Fly” must be based on prior separate and detailed analyses of the poem 
and of the illustration. Since truth can best be distinguished from error in 
criticism by specific quotation, comparison, and refutation, I shall also be 
quite explicit about what seems to me wrong in previous interpretations. 

There are more things to be kept in mind when one is interpreting Blake 
than when one is interpreting most other writers. It should be helpful, there- 
fore, to begin with a summary of the various perspectives and contexts in 
which the poem exists and from which it must be considered if a thorough 
understanding of it is to be achieved. The basic perspectives are three: the 
form of the poem, the literal meaning of the words and the literal action 
described, and the interpreted meaning of the poem as dramatic utterance. 


1 S. Foster Damon, William Blake: His ори апі T aan (Boston 1924) 275-276, 285. 
Joseph H. Wicksteed, Blake’s Innocence and Study of the Songs and Manuscripts 
(London and New York 1928) 181—189, aL. Leo Т Leo Kirschbatmm “Blake’s “The Fly’,” Essays 
in Criticism хт (April 1961) 154-162. F. W. Bateson, “An Editorial Postscript,” ЕС 162-163. 
John E. Grant, “Misreadings of “The Fly’,” EIC хт (October 1961) 481—487. See also Harold 
Bloom, Blake's Apocalypse: A Study in Poetic Argument (Garden City 1963) 136-137. 

3 Geoffrey Keynes, ed, The Complete Writings of William Blake With АП Variant Readings 
(London and Now York 1957) 611—hereafter cited as Keynes. 
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The third perspective is the most problematic, but the first two perspectives 
are not unmistakably obvious. There is also a fourth perspective, or total 
meaning of Blake’s design “The Fly,” to be reckoned with; at this level 
several contexts are relevant. The first is the illustration; the second is Songs 
of Innocence and of Experience as a whole; the third is Blake’s work as a 
whole; the fourth consists of affinities to works of other authors. There is also 
a fifth or genetic context provided by Blake’s notebook drafts of the poem, 
but I believe this to be less illuminating for this work than the public contexts. 
Such a survey should help the reader to place various kinds of critical com- 

ment in their proper relation to the poem. Obviously any attempt to provide 
an interpreted meaning must be evaluated in relation to the third context of 
Blake’s work as a whole, though the critic should not assume that the poet 
simply repeats himself because he uses the same symbols elsewhere. Blake’s 
ideas are more flexible than they are often given credit for being. For exam- 
ple, a frequent mistake in recent Blake criticism, to which Kirschbaum was 
particularly subject in his interpretation of “The Fly,” is the intellectualistic 
error which assumes that when Blake uses words such as “mental” or 
“thought” he wishes to discredit all other modes of imaginative activity. But 
Blake had an aversion to such “Urizenic” reasoning because he believed 
that it ruled out three quarters of life. As Damon points out, there are crucial 
parallel passages in Milton, ones where Blake speaks in his own person about 
the significance of flies. I shall quote the first passage at somewhat greater 
length than Damon does: 

Now Albion’s sleeping Humanity began to turn upon his Couch, 

Feeling the electric flame of Milton’s awful precipitate descent. 

Seest thou the little winged fly, smaller than a grain of sand? 

It has a heart like thee, a brain open to heaven & hell, 

Withinside wondrous & expansive: its gates are not clos'd: 

I hope thine are not: hence it clothes itself in rich array: 

Hence thou art cloth'd with human beauty, О thou mortal man. 

Seek not thy heavenly father then beyond the skies, 

There Chaos dwells & ancient Night & Og & Anak old. 

For every human heart has gates of brass & bars of adamant 

Which few dare unbar, because dread Og & Anak guard the gates 

Terrific: and each mortal brain is wall'd and moated round 

Within, and Og & Anak watch here: here is the Seat 

Of Satan in its Webs: for in brain and heart and loins 


Gates open behind Satan’s Seat to the City of Golgonooza, 
Which is the spiritual fourfold London in the loins of Albion. 


(20: 25-40) "m 


Damon comments that "Blake's love of every living thing expressed itself in: 
the doctrine that they are all the works of God, and have God within them.... 
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Blake interpreted everything in terms of man — as indeed we all are forced 
to do — but his recognition of this Anthropomorphism of Nature is sometimes 
puzzling at first. The human forms that he accords all things were what he 
called ‘spiritual forms.’ But personification needs no excuse: 


Thou seest the gorgeous clothed Flies that dance & sport in summer 
Upon the sunny brooks & meadows: every one the cn 
Knows in its intricate mazes of delight artful to weave: 
Each one to sound his instruments of music in the dance, 
To touch each other & recede, to cross & change & return: 
These are the Children of Los [Poetry]." 
(26: 2-7)? 


Notice how different Damon's interpretation is from Kirschbaum's sum- 
mary of the meaning of "The Fly": 


Without vision [which Kirschbaum too simply equates with "thought"], 
it makes no difference whether one is a fly or a human being, a live man 
or а dead one. For without vision, a man is dead: he is an animal — 
which is what the scientists want to make him anyhow. He is dead be- 
cause his essential humanity is not within him; he has been robbed of it 
by misleading and itself misguided experience. But line 18 is extremely 
sophisticated. It at last divides what a child is from what an animal is 
(the deliberate confusion of the two started in Stanza I’s "summer 
play"). A fly is "happy" in an idiotic way. It has its own "thoughtless- 
ness." This is the opposite of what the child has, a human innocence that 
is perfectly happy — but not experienced innocence, not tested inno- 
cence, not the thought which is the opposite of thoughtlessness and which 
is true vision.* 


There is little doubt that Blake himself was opposed to any such Words- 
worthian glorification of "the philosophic mind" as is contained in Kirsch- 
baum's summary, but the poem does literally say something very like what 
Kirschbaum interprets it to mean. However we need a little more informa- 
tion before we can evaluate the difference between what the poem literally 
says and what, as a dramatic utterance, it should mean to the reader. 

There are certainly connections between the moods of "The Fly" and the 
Blakean passages from Milton. For example, Bateson nicely refers to the 
"conviviality" contained in Stanza 8, thus using a word that particularly well 
summarizes the feeling of the second passage from Milton cited by Damon. 
But we should be careful to distinguish the tones and significance of the pas- 

== sages from Milton, which are prophetic in the “Beulah” mode of threefold 
t 


4 


1? Damon 275. 
4 Kirschbaum 159-160. 
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vision, from the tones and significance of “The Fly,” a Song of Experience 
where twofold vision naturally predominates. Who is actually talking in 
“The Fly”? “Blake,” say Damon, Kirschbaum, and Bateson, without being 
sufficiently conscious that such an answer is indeterminate rather than spe- 
cific. Damon means “Blake the Prophet”; Kirschbaum means “the speaker of 
the poem, who must be a poet because Blake was and because the poem 
echoes Lycidas in a passage about bad poets”; Bateson means “William 
Blake the man, who was writing poetry about 1792.” I believe that all of 
these answers are either inaccurate or critically misleading. 

From a literary point of view the ultimate narrator in all of the Songs of 
Experience is “the Bard,” “who Present, Past, & Future sees,” as announced in 
the “Introduction,” " but he is obviously not the speaker in "Earth's Answer," 
“The School Boy,” “The Little Vagabond,” or even, when the poem is care- 
fully studied, the speaker in “The Tyger.” ê Least of all is he the speaker in 
“A Poison Tree.” Similarly just because the personal pronoun “I” is used in 
“The Fly,” the reader should not assume that the speaker is “Blake” in any 
of his several personae. On the contrary, the speaker should be identified as 
a man in Experience, whose voice must be sharply distinguished from that 
of “the Bard,” the prophetic observer of the fallen world described in this 
integrated anthology. Since he does not recognize this distinction, Kirsch- 
baum often approaches what the poem is saying without understanding the 
visionary significance of what is said. An adequate interpretation must in- 
clude an awareness of what this brief poem in iambic dimeter leaves unsaid. 
Neither the real ambiguities of the poem nor Blake’s notebook provide a 
sufficient basis for reconstruction of the unstated context of the poem. Only 
by reference to other parts of Blake’s work that he wished to make public 
can the interpreter ascertain how the poem as dramatic utterance should be 
understood. 

The poem has a distinctive form, which is not quite the same thing as its 
meaning, and it is here that systematic criticism should start. “The Fly” 
begins with an anecdote in Stanza 1 in which the speaker’s encounter with 
(and probable killing of) the Fly is narrated. This stanza is followed by two 
groups of two stanzas with the ideas arranged in quasi-logical relationships. 
The first of these groups, Stanzas 2 and 8, asks hypothetical questions in 


5 Concerning the character of the Bard see Northrop Frye, “Blake’s Introduction to Experience,” 
Huntington Library Quarterly xxx (1957) 57-67. A different view of the problem is presented 
by Bloom, Blake’s Apocalypse 130-133. 

6 See my “The Art and Argument of “The Tyger’,” Discussions of William Blake, ed John E. ' 
Grant (Boston 1961) 64—89. I have not convinced all readers, however; see Hazard Adams, . 
"Reading Blake's Lyrics: "The Tyger’,” Discussions, p 50-63 and Bloom 137-139. 
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similes about the relationship between the speaker and the Fly and then 
supports the hypotheses with the evidence that the speaker similarly revels 
and is similarly mortal as the eventual victim of “some blind hand.” The 
second of these groups, Stanzas 4 and 5, sets forth the hypothetical proposi- 
tion in metaphors that the presence of thought is equivalent to life and the 
absence of thought is equivalent to death. The conclusion is that the speaker 
is “a happy fly" whether he lives or dies." 

Even before he tries to work out exactly what the speaker is saying, the 
reader should feel that the poem is paradoxical, especially at the end. But 
it is part of the rhetoric of the poem that the speaker should show no aware- 
ness of having spoken paradoxically or, indeed, of having done anything 
more than to tell an anecdote and then meditate about the relatedness of all 
life and the specific relationship between happiness and mortality, In other 
words, an essential aspect of the art of the poem is to set up a contrast be- 
tween the artlessness of the speaker and the awareness of the reader. Let us 
see what is made of this contrast in the first stanza: 

Little Fly 

Thy summers play, 
My thoughtless hand 
Has brush’d away. 


Kirschbaum discovered a number of implications in this stanza, not all of 
which seem equally convincing to me. I have already criticized his excessive 
ingenuity in having found a theatrical pun in the word “play.” ° His other 
points may be summarized as follows: first, the suggestion that the speaker 
is like an Olympian in that he was unconcerned about the fate of the Fly; 
second, the possibility that “thoughtless” means “cruel”; third, the idea that 
there is a shift from childlike Innocence in the first two lines to cruel Expe- 
rience in the last two. Reflection, Kirschbaum indicates (p 155), “apparently 
is concomitant with cruelty.” It is not splitting hairs to find something wrong 


7 This summary and all subsequent interpretation of the poem are based on the postulate of a 

i , though it is conceivable that the last two stanzas, set off in a second column, are 
sakes by the Bad o Pake in = cione Foncion: Tha fact diac die lih Staten oF the oem was 
written before the fourth tends to weaken the possibility of two ers, however, and I cannot 
see how the difficulties of the poem would be in any way clarified by such a distinction. It may 
be useful to discover two ers in other Songs, even when Blake did not make the presence 
of more than one very explicit, but not here. 


8 “Misreadings” 484-485. But in this context the word “play” is something of a metaphor 
which humanizes the insect even before the speaker b his formal analogies in the subse- 
quent stanzas. From a merely descriptive point of view the Fly was not playing (like a child), 
but simply acting like an (annoying) fly. The reader is left to reflect that the speaker must have 
had an innate awareness of the place of the Fly їп the dance of life, si ized by his unconscious 
metaphor, but his deadly mdifterence overcame his tendency toward fellow-feeling. 
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with each of these formulations. For example, to gloss “thoughtless” as 
“cruel” brings in the idea of an intention of causing pain, whereas what the 
poem says is that the speaker was inconsiderate of the Fly and accidentally 
brought about its demise. “Thoughtless” does not mean “ruthless.” The third 
point, on the other hand, is accurate for the poem but premature for the 
action of this stanza because reflection is not at issue except as a result of the 
event. 

The Olympian analogy has some justification in the poem as a whole 
because it is strengthened by “blind hand” in Stanza 3 and because the 
reader might recognize, in the initial action of “The Fly,” an echo of a direct 
Shakespearian reference to the Olympians. This is most clearly appreciated 
when the reader recalls a couplet in Blake’s Auguries of Innocence: 


The wanton boy that kills the Fly 
Shall feel the Spider’s enmity. 
(lines 33-34) 


This couplet contains an unmistakable allusion to Gloucester’s famous lines 
in King Lear: 
As flys to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 
(IV i 36-37) 


There are important differences between these gnomes, which help to bring 
out exactly what is being said in “The Fly.” Gloucester has experienced 
enough of providence to think that it is malicious, that the gods behave to 
men like boys who pull wings off flies for the fun of it. But in the couplet 
from Auguries of Innocence Blake does not wish to emphasize a comparable 
malevolence in the boy. He does not say that “the wanton boy that kills the 
Fly is like an irresponsible god who kills a man.” For Blake such a god does 
not exist, except as a spectral projection of human malice. Instead he wishes 
to emphasize the unintentional cruelty resulting from the sportive play of 
the boy. It is significant that Gloucester’s gods are not mentioned at all in 
Blake’s couplet, though they continue to loom in the background as a result 
of the allusion and also because more manifest hints of providence are con- 
tained in other couplets in the poem. Consequently, the episode should be 
understood primarily on a naturalistic level: the Spider feels “enmity” and 
will sting the boy because, in the struggle for existence, he was deprived 
of his food when the boy squashed the fly. But the speaker in the Song of 
Experience is an adult “who ought to know better” than the boy that care- 
lessness can be culpable, and it is clear enough why Blake the poet was 
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tempted in the draft to permit the speaker to call himself “guilty.” Never- 
theless, the speaker in the printed version makes no such judgment of himself 
anywhere in the poem. 

How the reader responds to the speaker’s callousness depends on the 
reader's presuppositions. Kirschbaum (p 160) implies that Blake wished to 
avoid a sentimental response and he assumes that Blake must have had an 
“adverse reaction" to Uncle Toby's famous dismissal of a fly in Tristram 
Shandy. But Blake had not been instructed by neo-Stoic New Critics that 
sentimentalism is always illegitimate in poetry. Blake was the author of a 
number of couplets in Auguries of Innocence such as: “He who shall hurt 
the little Wren / Shall never be belov'd by Men,” which provoked Babbitt 
to sneer.? Even more relevant is the fact that the “little winged fly,” in the 
first passage from Miton quoted above, “has a heart like thee.” I shall return 
to some larger implications of this problem below, but it is evident that 
Blake considered sentiment to be part of the decorum of threefold Beulah 
vision. 

In the second stanza the speaker begins to reflect on the relationship be- 
tween himself and the Fly: 


Am not J 

A fly like thee? 
Or art not thou 
A man like me? 


The mood of this stanza is difficult to capture if the hypothetical questions 
are translated either into assertions or into rhetorical questions. Kirschbaum 
(p 155) understands Blake to argue as follows: “It is not that the fly is impor- 
tant; it is that the man is like a fly and hence unimportant.” To be sure Kirsch- 
baum recognizes that the thoughts are “set down" as questions, but he treats 
them as “conclusions [that] follow from the implications of Stanza I.” I have 
already (“Misreadings” 486) criticized his idea that William Blake could 
have believed either a fly or a man to be unimportant, but even the speaker 
of the poem does not commit himself to such a covert assertion. 

In the first place, as Stanza 8 makes clear, the speaker does not primarily 
compare himself and the Fly with respect to their importance, but with 
respect to their mortality. Moreover, the hypothetical questions of Stanza 2 
do not necessarily follow from Stanza 1 because other kinds of men might 
either feel sorry (like the speaker in the first draft) or feel positively happy 
about having exterminated a fly. It is precisely the tentative quality of the 


9? Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism (New York 1955) 159 and 309. 
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speaker's reflections, which begin in Stanza 2, that characterizes him. In the 
second and third stanzas it becomes clear that prophetic. sympathy is not 
part of the makeup of the speaker in the finished poem. Elsewhere it is Blake’s 
reiterated assertion that “Every thing that lives is Holy,” *° but the speaker 
knows nothing of that. This voice of experience becomes mildly concerned 
about what he has done and quietly meditative about what it implies for his 
own life and death. To glance ahead to the end of the poem, the speaker 
does not resolve to change and become thoughtful. Instead he seems to 
decide to make the best of life’s transientness, come what may, like a char- 
acter in the Rubdiydt. Certainly thought has little place in his ordinary way 
of life (though the death of a fly makes him pensive) “For I dance / And 
drink & sing." The reader should probably not condemn this thoughtless way 
of life, as Kirschbaum (p 156) seems to do when he alludes to “Nepenthe.” 
Such a life is at worst pathetic, and the suggestion of conviviality would 
have pleased Blake, who evidently enjoyed a pint now and then. Though it 
has been called "sentimental drivel" the reader should bear in mind the 
naive irreverence of the Little Vagabond, who wishes that there were ale 
for all in church so that the Parson could “drink,” as well as sing and preach. 
Let us look more closely at the third stanza: 


For I dance 

And drink & sing: 
Till some blind hand 
Shall brush my wing. 


Kirschbaum makes some good observations about "blind hand" as opposed 
to “wing” in this stanza, but several of his remarks must be adjusted to fit 
the context of “The Fly.” |“ “Blind hand" does imply, to the reader of Blake, 
philosophic generalizations about authority, science, and “a corrupted 
church of Christian God,” ? but the reader must also recognize that the 
speaker is not thinking clearly about any of these things. For him it is “some 
blind hand" or other, to which he cannot give a name, that will do away with 


10 Keynes, p 160, 199, 289. 

11 I see no reason to believe with Kirschbaum (158) that in this poem the “hand” is “holy” 
from any relevant point of view, however. His references to the sanctified hands of Christ, John 
the Baptist, and in King Lear merely point to archetypal potentialities for symbolic hands. 
Nowhere in Songs of Experience are ds" unequivocally good. In “Holy Thursday” and 
"Infant Sorrow" they are clearly sinister, in "The Tyger" they are ambiguous (see my article 
mentioned in footnote 6) and only in “The Little Girl Found" (line 27) is there any suggestion 
that they are sanctified. This poem is clearly a transitional poem between Innocence and Experi- 
ence, which Blake relocated in ence after first including it in Innocence. The reader should 
also recall the sinister giant Son of Albion, who is named “Hand” in Jerusalem. 

12 Kirschbaum 157. 
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him. Yet the speaker is imaginative enough to know, not only that he is 
fragile like a fly, but also that he too has “wings” that can be “brushed.” If 
one were wholly unsympathetic to the speaker, he might feel that with this 
periphrasis the speaker is trivializing and thus minimizing the tragic cer- 
tainty of his own mortality. From a prophetic perspective, on the other hand, 
it appears that the speaker has enough imagination to see that he is not only 
mortal like a fly, but that he has super-mortal potentialities, signified by his 
use of the word “wing.” No doubt the speaker himself would say that this 
is a mere analogy, but it is the ability to see analogically that redeems a 
man from the Ulro of "Single vision & Newton's sleep.” Moreover, the oxymo- 
ronic force of "blind hand" combines with the gentle horror of the line "Shall 
brush my wing" in a way that is admirable as a comprehensive account of 
both the finality and mildness of such а death.? One has only to substitute 
the word "crush" for "brush" to see how easily the balance could be dis- 
turbed, But this speaker could not bear to entertain such a brutal vision of 
his own death. Such a vision is only tolerable for a prophetically strength- 
ened imagination which has steadily considered every one of the doors of 
death. Blake elsewhere gives the reader this kind of awareness as well: in 
plate 11 of The Gates of Paradise, a blind old man is depicted clipping the 
wings of a youth with a huge pair of shears (Keynes p 767 ). 
The last two stanzas present the speaker's philosophic conclusions: 

If thought is life 

And strength & breath: 

And the want 

Of thought is death; 

Then am I 

A opp? fly, 

If I live 

Or if I die. 


The reader of Blake will recall that in An Island in the Moon much fun is 
made of philosophers, especially Aradobo (Keynes p 49), who are bemused 
by Cartesian formulae about thinking and being. But in “The Fly” such 
derisiveness is absent as the thought of this speaker їп Experience reaches 
its climax, the maximum certainty possible for such a man. This is rhetori- 
cally signalized by the fact that in Stanza 4 the speaker uses metaphors to 
express his hypothesis, rather than the more tentative similes and questions 
‘employed in Stanza 2. Kirschbaum excellently describes the force of the key 
word “if” in Stanza 4 as an ostensible conditional that means, in effect, 


18 Compare “the unimaginable touch of time” in Wordsworth’s great “Mutability” sonnet. 
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“since”; the speaker at this point does feel considerable assurance about his 
hypothesis. Nevertheless, the premise-conclusion form of the speaker's logic 
should strike the reader as lacking in visionary conviction as compared, for 
example, with the prophetic downrightness of the 36th “Proverb of Hell”: 
“One thought fills immensity” (Keynes p 151), or, for that matter, with the 
declarative form of the proposition. Blake had first written simply: “Thought 
is life” (Keynes p 183). It should also be observed that the second line of 
the stanza is ambiguous, If the speaker is simply saying that “strength and 
breath” are attributes of “life,” he is making an assertion that seems self- 
evident and even redundant, though the Fly had no obvious strength. But 
the word “And” at the beginning of the second line can only very loosely 
mean “that is.” What I believe occurs at this point in the poem is that an 
awareness of a more energetic mode of being almost dawns on the speaker, 
only to die away again with the reiterated “And” of line three. The move- 
ment of the speaker's mind might be paraphrased as follows: “I am not a 
particularly thoughtful fellow, but what Гуе done has made me think. What 
if being thoughtful is really living — and not being thoughtful is death (but 
so what? all men are mortal ).” For the reader these lines may imply that an 
unthoughtful man, even when he is thinking, does not really care enough 
for life to live. 

Kirschbaum's account of the meaning of the final stanza contains a number 
of good observations, but if the reader has followed the developing form of 
the speaker's thought, there are several other essential points to be made. 
Notice that there is a crucial ambiguity of emphasis in the expression “happy 
fly.” Because of the line of thought that leads out of Stanza 2, the speaker 
would probably give "fly" the stronger emphasis, because he is naturally 
thoughtless, as flies themselves are proverbially assumed to be, and he is 
aware that his mortality is comparable to that of the Fly, when he stops to 
think about it. The rhyme “fly-die” tends to reinforce this reading. The 
speaker also believes, however, that even if he is mortal he can be as happy 
as a mortal fly by living it up while there is yet time, like the grasshopper in 
the fable. At this point the reader may be tempted to feel self-righteous and 
to say that this sort of life in the Orc cycle is as good as being dead, that 
stupid-happiness is a fool's paradise, that it is better to be miserable, etc. 
But such censoriousness is at least premature; the speaker does want to have 
it the other way too. He believes that he can also be a happy fly if he thinks 
and therefore (since "thought is life") "lives." Nevertheless, the reader can 
hardly discover what such a speaker imagines the philosophic implications 
of such an immortality may be. Perhaps the speaker supposes that as long as 
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he has his wits about him, like Camus’ Stranger, he is not dead. Possibly the 
speaker is a nominal Christian who has the notion that he has a place re- 
served if only he will entertain some serious thoughts. It is highly unlikely, 
at any rate, that the speaker would have such Blakean thoughts as Wick- 
steed propounds in his interesting commentary.'* On the basis of what the 
speaker has said in the poem, "if I live" is a puzzle that he himself could not 
finally explain. 

In short, there are loose ends in the last stanza such as I find in this line 
and such as Bateson has identified in the last line.!5 If Blake is the speaker, 
he must assume responsibility for these oversights and the poem is demon- 
strably imperfect. But if the speaker is a voice of Experience, the reader 

. Should expect that the speaker’s reasonings will not quite add up because 
his first principles are erroneous.'* As I have indicated, the speaker does not 
have the visionary perspective on the Fly available to the poet in Milton 
and thus he draws the wrong conclusions about both the nature of the fly 
and his own human nature. For the Fly of Innocence has "a brain open to 
heaven & hell” and it “knows the dance . . . in its intricate mazes of delight,” 
which is all it needs to know in order to fulfill its essential nature. But the 
speaker, and Kirschbaum after him, assume that the Fly is essentially stupid 
and that, by taking thought, a man can somehow be better than a fly. Both 
the speaker and Kirschbaum (p 155) presuppose a great chain of being in 
which each higher level is more excellent than the one beneath it, whereas 
Blake, as Damon has clearly shown, in contrasting “The Fly" with Gray’s 
“Ode I: On the Spring,” made no such assumption of a stratified creation. 


14 Wicksteed 181—182. See the final paragraph of this article. 


15 Bateson, p 162, acutely ts out that the idea is a rationalization that seems to justify the 
speaker's unintentional cruelty to the Fly “by suggesing that the fly is happy in death. 


16 A defense of communicatory incoherence must consider whether there is any limit to the 
amount of unintelligibility that can be excused in a literary work if the speaker is presented as 
mad or idiotic. Critics who subscribe to the “imitative fallacy” theory constantly ak where the 
line is to be drawn that separates artistic success from artistic failure. Like all theories of literary 
value, however, the imitative fallacy should be used as a rule of thumb. Some poetry fails by 
being incoherent, whereas some poetry is gloriously successful in dramatizing incoherence. 
Much outstanding twentieth-century literature, notably that of Joyce, Faulkner, and Beckett, 
can be seen as an ent in stretching the bo of the imitative fallacy. But even the 
greatest poets ma foul of this fallacy. I have argued elsewhere that S e himself 
sometimes nodded. See Jack M. Davis and J. E. Grant, “A Critical Dialogue on Бакеев 
Sonnet 71,” Texas Studies in Literature Language, т (1959), esp 219-220. In “The Fly,” 
however, the speaker is immersed in Experience and if he is to be presented as reasoning, he 
must betray some confusion. What he says might pass for serious thinking in the world of 

ience, but it is certainly not wisdom and Blake his reader to be able to see through 
such a pseudo-Koan. On the other hand, I am inclined to agree with Robert F. Gleckner that 
Blake failed to construct a poetically intelligible dramatic situation in "The Human Abstract" 
and that this poem is not an unqualified artistic success. See his “William Blake and The Human 
Abstract” PMLA тххут (Sept 1061) 373-379. 
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On the contrary, Blake’s fourfold vision is apocalyptic and inclusive so that 
every living thing is recognized as equal to every other living thing, every 
object of perception is potentially infinite, and every creature, whether a fly, 
a little Black Boy, or a white English Protestant is as good as every other 
creature. “Everything that lives is Holy.” 

What Kirschbaum has given us, then, is a Urizenic reading of the poem 
that attempts to justify the twofold vision of the speaker, whereas Damon 
has given us a mistakenly prophetic reading of the poem that assumes the 
speaker of this Song of Experience is a visionary. I believe that the speaker 
is in error, but that Blake does not despise him for it. The Bard is “indignant” 
when the guardians of Experience are maliciously self-righteous (as in “A 
Little Girl Lost”), but the speaker in “The Fly” was only insensitive, and the 
Bard is saddened by his confusion.’ But the Bard must deplore both the 
thoughtless indifference that leads to the extermination of flies (as well as 
of men) and rationalizations that justify the inhumanity of all creatures to 
one another. Notice how the final rationalizations of the speaker in “The 
Fly” are inspired by his dim vision of “some blind hand” of N obodaddy, and 
compare the prophetic warning in the first quoted passage from Milton 
against a belief in a “heavenly father beyond the skies.” 18 Dostoevsky’s atti- 
tude toward the Underground Man’s rationalization of his cruelty to the 
prostitute Lisa is comparable. Both Blake and Dostoevsky condemn the sin 
but forgive the sinner. 

“Live and let live,” like other proverbs of Experience, is not the summit of 
wisdom, but only a church porch virtue. Nevertheless, if man cannot achieve 
even this virtue, the world must be in a parlous state — and prophetic 
writers are unanimous that it is. No amount of doubletalk can justify a more 
"realistic" attitude than is contained in this proverb of Experience, but the 
poets have always been attracted to a more Innocent view, though wise 
critics have called them naive or sentimental for succumbing to it. A glance 


17 Jt is possible to discover prophetic irony in the title of the poem, which is presumably sup- 
plied by the Bard. According to almost any reading, the poem must tell not about the Fly 
but about the speaker. Since the narrator becomes increasingly certain that he is a fly, the Bard 
must finally concede the point: “Yes, you are “The Fly." But the mood of this awareness is 
more piteous than sardonic. 


18 [ have several times referred to this passage in order to provide a corrective perspective on 
the speaker of "The Fly." There are other details that might usefully be cited, such as the image 
of the "Webs" of Satan, which implies that he is a giant spider lurking to catch the fly of Inno- 
cence. In this prophetic counterstatement, the Bard not only shows what is wrong with the 
vision in the Song of Experience, but he also explains how this error depends on a false meta- 
physics. Here as so often in his later work Blake seems to be at pains to correct possible misun- 
derstandings of his earlier work. 
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at some other works that are imaginatively related to “The Fly” will show 
the Innocent vision in action. 

Blake loved Spenser not only because he wrote a great mythological poem, 
The Faerie Queene, but also because he saw fit to write “Muiopotmos” about 
the pathetic fate of a butterfly ambushed by a spider and because he thought 
it important to translate “Virgil’s Gnat” about an insect whose life was 
brushed away by a sleeping Shepherd, whose own life was threatened by a 
lurking Serpent. Blake would certainly have remembered that the Gnat was 
not happy with his fate, though the Shepherd had to be reminded. And when 
Blake’s own age, which Northrop Frye has called “The Age of Sensibility,” !? 
rediscovered the greatness of Spenser and the community of all living things, 
work after work was written exploring this innocent relationship. This vision 
was strongly entrenched in the archetypal imagery of English poetry, of 
course, as such poems as Googe's “The Fly,” “Herrick’s “Upon a Flie” and 
“The Amber Bead,” and Oldys’ “On a Fly drinking out of his Cup” indicate. 
But in Blake’s age there are many works that have close affinities with the 
feelings involved in “The Fly.” We have seen the relevance of the Uncle 
Toby episode mentioned by Kirschbaum and Gray’s ‘Оде I” discussed by 
Damon. I think that Blake had also read Burns’s “To a Mouse,” as the rejected 
stanza beginning “the cut worm forgives the plow” suggests.” And the 
pathetic vision specifically employing insect imagery has been recreated in 
many contemporary poems. Though the modern poet must eschew senti- 
mentality, Robert Frost implicitly engages all the familiar images and feel- 
ings for an insect victim in his great small poem “Design.” And Karl Shapiro's 
fine poem “The Fly” seems to be an exercise in expressing every possible 
attitude that one might have toward a housefly, though the central idea of 
his poem is human cruelty whereas the central idea in Blake’s poem is human 
mortality. The eschatalogical implications latent within the quotidian event 
of killing an insect are most fully explored by Dylan Thomas in “Today, this 
insect, and the world I breathe.” In this poem the fragility of the small crea- 
ture, together with its metamorphic capacities, are developed into a uni- 
versal parable of human fall and regeneration toward which half a dozen 
famous myths are declared to be less centrally relevant. Blake chose to build 
his poem on a sub-apocalyptic scale, but the reader should feel that the 


19 Northrop Frye, “Towards Defining an Age of Sensibility,” Eighteenth-Century English 
Ltterature: Modern Essays in Criticism, ed James L. Clifford (New York 1959) 311-318, esp 316. 
20 І recall hearing Margaret Mead assert that according to the ethos of modern England, the 
greatest sin that children can commit is cruelty to animals. Such an idea could hardly have 
obtained before the age of sensibility. Is it possible, after all, that poets are unacknowledged 
legislators? 
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reflections of the speaker in “The Fly” are not too grandiose, but too limited. 
A wise man does not have to be warned, in the words of Auguries of Inno- 
cence (Keynes 432): 

Kill not the Moth or Butterfly, 

For the Last Judgment draweth nigh. 


The Illustration 


If one attempts to grasp the imaginative relationship between Blake’s 
poem and design, he will receive little help from the commentators. Damon 
(p 285) described the illustration as follows: “A mother teaches her baby 
to walk. Behind her a little girl is playing battledore. The shuttlecock was no 
doubt intended to suggest the Fly. On the mother’s left is a barren trunk of 
a tree.” Wicksteed (p 182) is even briefer: "The design shows Life's frailty 
and joy,” though elsewhere (p 61) he says, in a valuable passage generally 
neglected, that in Experience girl poems are about love and boy poems are 
about thought, especially thoughts about God, and he notes: “In ‘The Fly’ 
the little boy is in the illustration only.” I can find no other interpretive com- 
ment on this design except for Ellis’s assertion that the depicted children are 
“happy flies.” 21 

Songs of Experience gives every evidence of being a carefully organized 
anthology of poetry and painting. For this reason I shall reject, as an initial 
postulate, Bateson’s implication (p 162-163) that Blake used the design in 
spite of the fact that he had engraved it earlier for a poem he never got 
around to writing. Instead I shall begin with the contrary assumption that 
there must be some sort of oblique relationship between the poem and the 
illustration, and that Blake hoped that the apparent lack of relationship 
between them might tease his reader into thought. As Blake later explained, 
he believed that “what is not too Explicit [is] the fittest for Instruction, be- 
cause it rouzes the faculties to act” (Keynes 793). But the small connections 
between the poem and the illustration noted by Damon and Wicksteed 
would hardly have satisfied Blake. If no more comprehensive relationship 
exists, the total design is a failure whatever the merits of its parts. My 
hypothesis is that since the Bard is not the speaker of the poem, it is prob- 
able that the prophetic illustrator depicts things as they appear from a true 
visionary perspective. Any literal illustration of the poem would be redund- 
ant and consequently unilluminating because it could show no more than 
the man of Experience musing over the corpse of the fly — which in any 


21 Edward J. Ellis, “Introduction” to the Quaritch facsimile of Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience (London 1893) p xxi. 
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case is too tiny to be visually interesting in such a small design.* This hypo- 
thetical illustration reminds us again, however, that the poem is really not 
about the killing of a fly by a man but about the mortality they both share. 
The slaughter of a fly is simply one of the innumerable cases of inhumanity 
that characterize the fallen world of Experience. Though it inspired an 
average man in Experience to thought, that event can hardly have the same 
significance for a visionary whose constant activity is mental, but must 
necessarily be assigned to a subordinate place. Therefore, lest man become 
inured to Experience and come to terms with inhumanity, it is essential that 
the prophet show a visionary alternative, a light shining in the midst of dark- 
ness, as a corrective to despair. Blake certainly does so in the redemptive 
major illustrations to “London.” We should expect him to be doing something 
comparable here. 

The first task for systematic interpretation is to provide an accurate 
description of the picture. The three human figures, who dominate the 
lower part of the design, appear to be engaging in innocent activities. Facing 
the reader, a woman is teaching a small boy to walk, while an older girl with 
unbound hair is playing the harmless game of shuttlecock, with her back 
turned toward the reader. But there are several sinister symbols as well, 
notably the barren tree with a serpentine root (clear in copy Z)* on the 


22 [ have pointed out in my "Misreadings" article that Blake depicted a comparable incident 
in his fifth illustration for Gray's “Ode I: To Spring” (reproduced in William Blake, ea ve 
Gray’s Poems, ed H. J. C. Grierson, Oxford 1922). There a two-winged human housefly 

slain on a dead tree and another is lying dead on the ground. They have been "brush'd by 

the hand of rough Mischance,” who is visualized as a brutish human giant holding a third human 
fly in his right hand. But in this illustration Blake was free to intensify the images of Gray’s 

oem to a degree that would be inappropriate and misleading for his own poem. The single 
ћу is multiplied so that there is a carnage of crushed flies; moreover, these flies are visibl 
humanized, a symbolization which would make the роо comparisons in Blake's 
poem seem ridiculously tentative. Even more important, B "в poem is grotesquely misread 
if the speaker is imagined to be а monstrous exterminator, rather than an average man. On an 
elephant page of the designs for Gray’s poems, Blake was able to reveal a sublime image of 
“Mischance,” the executioner, (together with his sinister companion “Age”) but on a small page 
of Songs of E he wisely did not attempt the grandiose. Blake's world of Experience 
corresponds to his state of "Generation," not to his state of Ulro, and his painting in ongs of 
Experience ordinarily observes the artistic limits imposed both by the size of his paper 
symbolic decorum of this state. 


28 The standard lettering code for the copies of the Songs is that of Geoffrey Keynes and Edwin 
Wolf 2nd, William Blake’s Illuminated Books: A Census (New York 1053). Because Blake's 

lates were differently inked for the various impressions and because he pd the pages by 
Lud many small variations occur among the various copies. Though I have examined other 
versions, my description of "The Fly" is based on four copies that can be seen in reasonably 
accessible reproductions.. These are: copy A, 1794, British Museum, in Wicksteed p 182c; ор! 
О, 1800, Harvard College Library — here reproduced; сору Z, 1826, Lessing J. Rosenwald Col- 
lection, Library of Congress, B Trust Facsimile, (color, 1955), D copy AA, 1820, Fitz- 
william Museum, Micro-Reproduction, Micro-Methods, Ltd (Wakesfleld, Yorkshire, 1860) 
(color). (The dates of the earlier copies are largely conjectural. ) 
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reader's right. The lowest limb of this tree follows the curve of the woman's 
back, thus tending to cut off these two figures from the girl, who plays a 
game requiring two players by herself. There is also a barren sapling in the 
other margin that arches above the whole left side of the design and then 
falls unnaturally between the two columns of the poem until it crosses a 
higher branch of the lowest limb of the barren tree on the right. A cloud 
in the sky covers the top of the picture from the lower limb of the tree on 
the right to the sapling on the left. It forms a background for the girl from 
the waist up, including her right arm, and for the woman from the hips up, 
except for her left arm and right forearm. Beneath it is an unclouded area 
of sky, painted a vivid blue in copy AA. The cloud is more prominent in 
copy Z, but the area of blue is less intense.* Copy O, on the other hand, 
does not emphasize either sky effect. The ground is distinctly divided into 
two slopes, which in copy Z places the woman and child and both trees in a 
yellow-brown foreground, while the girl is off by herself in the background. 
Finally there is a distant bird * flying above the complex lower limb of the 
tree on the right near the ends of the last two lines of text. 

The trees in the design are barren, though their limbs arch in fairly grace- 
ful and realistic curves as compared with the squat and bushy tree depicted 
in “A Poison Tree.” But in this, the only double-columned poem in the 
Songs, the dividing ornament is made distinctly serpentine. This device 
seems to imply a pictorial criticism of the action and reasoning of the un- 
knowing speaker of the poem. It is also possible to interpret the device as a 
grotesquely unnatural branch of the left sapling, the main twig of which 
continues down to make contact with the large tree of death on the right. 
The shorter left twig ends in what appears to be a leaf. Ink blots are notori- 
ously the inspiration for free association. But Blake, who counseled his audi- 
ence not to neglect any “Blur or Mark,” would not have been offended if a 


24 Since no black and white reproduction can bring out the tonal qualities in the washes of copy 
Z, a brief description of other variants in the facsimile of this version will indicate what the 
interpreter must consider. The only area of cloud that has not been painted with enough blue 
or pink wash to qualify its sinister suggestions is that which surrounds the woman. But the edge 
of the boy’s head has been tinted with gold and his chest has also been touched with gold. Thus 
the sky background for the girl is mostly light blue (the line of the cloud having been almost 
obliterated) and her racket and the base of the shuttlecock are gilded. Even the sapling on the 
left has a gilded area. The text of the poem is also in a light blue area, though parts of Stanzas 
3, 4, and 5 have an odd pinkish-white streak running through them. All of these details are 
compatible with the general interpretation I shall present, but it is significant that the woman 
is exempted from the general increase in redemptive symbolism that distinguishes the page in 
copy Z from earlier versions. 


25 Tt may, indeed, not be a bird but rather a butterfly, a moth, or even a bat. See the Appendix: 
Blake's Birds and other Winged Creatures, p 613 below. 
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problematic detail were used as the basis for amplification of thoughts 
already implicit elsewhere in the design. Thus a residual leaf suggests that 
the sapling of death may regain its leaves in a spring of renewal. If the Fly 
were indeed recognized as being human, an identification that the speaker 
of the poem never really makes, the winter of Experience would come to an 
end. But the chief implications of the design are not optimistic. For the pre- 
dominant right branch of the sapling joins with the major tree of death so 
as to constitute a pictorial parody of the innocent union of trees like that 
depicted in the design of “The Lamb.” Indeed, the tree symbolism is one 
indication that “The Fly” is as much a “contrary” of “The Lamb” as “The 
Tyger” 15.26 

The fact that the text of "The. Fly" is printed in a cloud tends to support 
the implications of the speaker’s confusion that are latent in the poem and 
strengthened by the serpentine branch that writhes through the text. Though 
Blake’s decorative use of washes on the cloud in copy Z obliterates this aspect 
of pictorial symbolism, it does not invalidate the implications of error in those 
copies of the design that Blake did not paint so elaborately. The most Blakean 
hypothesis is that every variant must be regarded as a potentially significant 
change in the pictorial context that may qualify the meaning of the design. 
Thus the meaning of “The Fly” is the meaning of every particular version, 
not an abstraction based on what the particular versions have in common 
after all the variants have been subtracted. 

Criticism may never undertake a thorough exposition of this ideal mean- 
ing, but actual criticism should note that those versions of “The Fly” in which 
the text is unmistakably printed in a cloud are pictorially linked with the 
“Introduction” to Songs of Experience where the text is always (as far as I 
know) printed in a cloud. Since I have asserted that the speaker in “The 
Fly” is entirely different from the Bard who speaks in the “Introduction,” 
this linkage seems inexplicable at first. But this apparent contradiction can 
be explained if we assume that the words of the Bard shine down on the 
cloud or floor of Eternity, whereas in “The Fly” the words of the voice in 
Experience appear beneath the cloud seen as an upper limit, like “the vault / 
of paved heaven” in the great “Mad Song” of Poetical Sketches (Keynes 9). 
Clouds unmistakably divide the eternal World and the temporal World in 
Blake’s illustrations for the Book of Job. 

Relatively little critical attention has been devoted to Blake’s artistic 
“minute particulars” so that any attempt to explain them must be quite 


26 Blake’s most explicit literary text dealing with the innocent phase of tree symbolism is con- 
tained in the beautiful Song, “Love and harmony combine” in Poetical Sketches, Keynes, p 7. 
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speculative." But when we turn from the blurs or marks to the major sym- 
bolic details in the illustration of “The Fly,” it is possible to proceed with 
somewhat greater certainty. The woman may be identified as the boy’s 
mother, as Damon states, because she wears a characteristic cap and collar 
such as those worn by the mother in “Infant Sorrow,” whereas the sinister 
frustrated nurse depicted in the related “Nurses Song” of Experience has no 
cap and wears a décolleté dress. Furthermore, her activity is a good thing in 
itself, as is that of the mother in such a picture as “Teach those Souls to 
Fly,” 2 though the reader may reflect that the mother in “The Fly" does hover 
over her boy in a solicitous manner which seems stifling, and, after all, walk- 
ing is not flying. The girl, on the other hand, is engaged in play, which is 
also good in itself, but the fact that she is playing a game for two by herself 
suggests that something is wrong. Moreover, though her aim is more delib- 
erate, her stroke with the battledore resembles that of the wanton boy who 
has slain a girl and who is trying to catch a flying boy with his hat on page 7 
of The Gates of Paradise.” Damon too implies that there may be something 
dubious about her play when he asserts that the shuttlecock suggests the 
Fly of the poem. Notice also that the girl advances her left foot (though her 
right one is revealed), whereas the mother and boy advance their right feet 
(though the mother's left thigh is strikingly highlighted in copy A). The 
significance the reader attributes to these positions depends on what one 
makes of Wicksteed's theory of Blake's pictorial symbolism according to 
which right = spiritual good, left = material evil, that he sometimes uses to 
great interpretational advantage. Finally, the boy and the girl are both 
looking up, while the mother is looking down out of the cloud — with a 
troubled look in copy Z. 

Such discordant notes in the human activities tend to undercut the reader's 
first impression that the human activities and relationship depicted are 
basically innocent. The presence of the mother begins to seem as oppressive 
as that of the trees of death when the reader realizes that her head is in the 
cloud, that the line of her back is repeated in the curve of the limb of the 


27 The most recent attempt to deal extensively with Blake's pictorial details is Claudette 
Kemper's “The Interlinear Drawings in Blake's Jerusalem" Bulletin of The New York Public 
Library Lxıv (Nov 1960) 588-594. 

28 Seo Martin Butlin, ed William Blake (1757-1827): A Catalogue of Works in the Tate Gallery 
( London 1957) 37—38 and plate 3. The same design, without a title, appears on plate 2 of The 
Book of Urizen. 

20 Keynes, p 765. John Sampson, ed, The Poetical Works of William Blake (London 1905) 109, 
seems to have been the first critic to relate this emblem to “The Fly.” See also the illustration 
on plate 13 of Jerusalem. 

30 See Wicksteed, р 37, and especially his Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job (London and New 
York, revised ed 1924), passim. 
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tree of death, and that her right foot (in some versions) seems to proceed 
from her left leg in a way comparable to the transposed foot of the befuddled 
Nobodaddy depicted on the title page of The Book of Urizen. These details 
suggest that the mother is really Tirzah or the terrible crucifying woman in 
the first phase of action described in “The Mental Traveller.” Her bearing 
and presence are very different from those of the exemplary and truly help- 
ful Virgin Mary shown in Blake’s painting of “The Infant Jesus Riding on 
a Lamb.” ** So far as the children are concerned, both practice in walking 
and practice at games are entirely legitimate, but a three year old boy has 
no need to be taught to walk and a twelve year old girl, according to Blake's 
schedule of maturation, is wasting her life playing games. The reader should 
recall the adventures of Lyca, who is "seven summers old" in ^The Little 
Girl Lost" (Keynes 112), or those of Ololon, who is “а Virgin of twelve years" 
in Milton (Keynes 527). Even before the advent of psychoanalysis it must 
have been evident to people that slashing at a shuttlecock, or swatting flies, 
can be substitute activity for interdicted love. 

The human relationship depicted in "The Fly" is a modulation of that 
shown in the "Nurses Song" of Experience in which the woman is older and 
the boy is younger and is more emphatically separated from the girl by the 
looming body of the mother. The essence of Experience is isolation whereas 
the essence of Innocence is communion, but neither isolation nor com- 
munion is an absolute condition. The distinction is really between uncreative 
and creative relationships. In "The Fly" the girl may well be too old for the 
game, but in any case she cannot properly play it by herself, whereas the 
boy is certainly too old to be taught to walk and probably too young to play 
with the girl. Thus the reader is presented with a scene of frustration in 
which the boy and girl are evidently incapable of relating to one another 
and they are still more isolated by the presence of the unnecessary mother. 
АП these sinister overtones unmistakably indicate that the illustration could 
never have been designed for a Song of Innocence. 

But Experience has not overwhelmed the possibility of Innocence, for the 
young people are at least looking up. And what of the bird seen through the 
tree of death? Though it appears in a clouded area of sky and though it is 
not as graceful, it is surely related to the solitary bird in the illustration of 
“The Tyger,” which I have elsewhere described as the most redemptive 
feature in that mixed design, the portion of the Tyger’s imagination that is 
most likely to escape from the two trees of death depicted there.** Compare: 


81 Reproduced in Darrell Figgis, The Paintings of William Blake (London 1925) plate 41. 
32 “The Art and Argument of "The Tyger’,” Discussions of William Blake, p 80. 
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How do you know but еуту Bird that cuts the airy way 
Is an immense world of delight, clos'd by your senses five? 


And "Proverbs of Hell” 15, 39, and 54,88 

Exactly how do the shuttlecock and the bird relate to the Fly? At this 
point plate 7 of The Gates of Paradise is again illuminating. The girl is slain 
by the wanton boy, but the flying boy escapes, as the "Keys of the Gates" 
makes clear.™ In the design for “The Fly” the shuttlecock (made with bird 
feathers) corresponds to the corporeal part of the slain fly, whereas the bird 
corresponds to the spirit of the Fly, “a portion of genius,” as a bird is called 
in “Proverb of Hell” 54, that has never been imagined by the speaker of the 
poem. Wicksteed’s discussion (p 181) of Blake’s complex ideas about immor- 
tality is relevant here, but his summary in a maxim of Epicurus will suffice: 
“Where I am death is not: where death is I am not.” And since the bird 
hovers above the head of the little boy, this child is revealed to have the 
potentiality of being more human than the girl with the unreflecting hand 
depicted at play, or than the man with the thoughtless hand in the poem. If 
the boy realizes his potentiality and if the girl should reject her segregation, 
they will “rise from Generation free,” ** as their Maker had done, or as the 
youth and the virgin do in “Ah! Sun-Flower.” 


38 Keynes p 150-152. 
34 One Dies! Alas! the Living & Dead, 
One is slain & One is fled. (Keynes p 771) 


85 “To Tirzah,” line 3. Presumably the children must then say, as Jesus did, “Thou Mother of 
my Mortal part [who] with ey ee mould my Heart . . . what have I to do with thee?" 
(lines 9, 10 and 16). In my “Misreadings” article (486) I carelessly stated that the notebook draw- 
ing, "Begone and trouble me no more," depicting the rejection of a woman by a man, which 
appes on the same page (reversed) as the drafting of “The Fly,” has m ed to do with 
The Gates of Paradise. Mr Bateson in a letter has pointed out to me that the drawing was indeed 
a draft for The Gates of Paradise, though Blake never used it in that book. I am glad to acknowl- 
edge my error, but I am still not convinced that the drawing Eus reliable evidence for the 
dating of the poem. However, the drawing does (probably coinci entally) depict the apocalyptic 
eee required to overcome a dominant mother such as the one shown in the illustration of 
у. 
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APPENDIX 
Blake’s Birds and other Winged Creatures 


Very little systematic work has so far been done on Blake’s iconography, ре 
cially on the relationship of the various pictorial symbols to one another. The fol- 
lowing is an attempt to clarify some of the problems involved in interpreting the 
rather indistinct but undoubtedly significant winged creature depicted in “The 
Fly.” It is important to identify the creature as precisely as possible, but the essen- 
tial problem is to decide how much difference the various possibilities would make 
in the total meaning of the design. 

Of the several kinds of winged creatures, the bat seems to be ruled out because 
Blake was careful precisely to delineate the characteristic webbed trailing edge 
of bat wings. But the possibility that the creature is a butterfly or moth cannot 
neglected, especially for this design, because the word “fly” was a generic term 
meaning “winged insect” in the за century. I indicated in my article on 
“Misreadings” (p 483-484) why the finished poem cannot be made to declare 
whether the fly is a housefly or a butterfly but I also showed that Blake's illustra- 
tion of Gray’s “Ode I: To Spring” suggests the Fly in the poem should be imagined 

‘as a housefly. On the other hand, the delta-winged creature depicted in “The Fly" 
is certainly not a housefly, but it does bear a general resemblance to the moth- 
winged human forms depicted (together with indubitable birds and butterflies) 
on the title page of Jerusalem. Moreover, there is a delta-winged creature, closely 
resembling the one depicted in “The Fly,” associated with two flying insects on 
page 13 of The Book of Urizen (clearer in the Dent Photographic facsimile of copy 
A (1929) than in the Blake Trust stencil facsimile of copy G, p 15 (1958).) There 
is also a large pointed-winged dragon fly at the top of page 13 in Jerusalem that 
bears a fairly close resemblance to the creature in "The Fly” except that its 
abdomen is obviously much longer. Another connection between the plates, the 
fact that a man is trying to catch another insect in his cap, relates this plate both 
to plate 7 of The Gates of Paradise and to the poem and picture in "The Fly." Thus 
it would be convenient for the interpreter if the two insects in Jerusalem were 
identical, but unfortunately they are not. 

Scenes in which a human attemps to catch a winged creature occur frequently 
enough in Blake's work to constitute a distinct motif. In Blake's first poem, "How 
sweet I roam'd . . ." (Keynes р 6), the girl who was caught in a cage speaks of 
herself in bird imagery as she tells her story. Pictorially this motif is жые. їп 
Blake’s first illuminated book, There is no Natural Religion, series a, plate 5, which 
accompanies the text "II Man by his reasoning power can only compare & judge 
by what he has already perceiv'd." 8 There a woman holds back a child who 
stretches out his arms after a flying bird while behind them is a barren tree. This 
scene also appears later in one of a pair of designs in Blake’s water-color illustra- 
tions for Young's Night Thoughts. The other design in this pair has as its prototype 
the only drawing in Blake's notebook that is closely related to the action descri 
in the text of "The Fly." On page 42 Blake depicts a bearded old man with a stick 
who gropes with his left hand toward a small indistinct flying figure. But this old 
man resembles the “blind hand [who] shall brush my wing” more closely than he 


88 Reproduced in Geoffrey Keynes, ed, William Blake's Engravings (London 1950) plate 80. 
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does the speaker whose “thoughtless hand” ended the “summer’s play” of the fly. 
This connection seems the more probable because the man in the notebook drawing 
is very similar to the figure in the drawing dated c 1788 of “God Creating the Uni- 
verse.” 87 The solitary man-flying creature relationship is again depicted in plate 26 
of the illustrations to Night Thoughts (Night the First, p 21, lines 296-313) where 
a travel-worn pilgrim reaches up with his left hand in an attempt to catch a 
butterfly, whereas in the following plate (the seventh, p 12, in the engraved series 
of 1797) a boy eagerly reaches out for a bird that is flying from him. As in the plate 
of There is no Natural Religion, the boy is being restrained by his mother, but 
behind them the father has been killed by a serpent. This scene purports to illus- 
trate Young's lines, "[Misfortune] makes a scourge of past Prosperity / To sting 
thee more," but the moral, stated in Blakean terms, is: "the wanton boy who would 
seize the bird shall eventually feel the serpent's enmity." The hand and flying 
creature motif, as it appears in these counterpart desi of age and youth, is 
employed to symbolize the vanity of aspiration, but Blake always wished to sub- 
ordinate this notion to more energetic wisdom and certainly these pictures do noth- 
ing to justify the thoughtless speaker in "The Fly." Perhaps the most judicious 
conclusion, insofar as these examples aid in identifying the creature depicted in 
the design for the Song, is that it is somewhat more likely to be a bird than an insect. 
Since an insect is the usual target for an aged man, and a bird for a boy being 
restrained by his mother, the fact that a boy held by his mother is the main figure 
indicates that the creature in question should be a bird. 

The evidence for the problematic creature in "The Fly" being an insect does 
not appear very convincing and the preponderance of the evidence suggests that 
itis a bird. There are no other birds depicted in Songs of Innocence and of Experi- 
ence that are exactly like it, though at least two of the thirteen ostensible birds in 
"My Pretty Rose Tree" are similar, as is one of the approximately twenty-four in 
"A Little Girl Lost." Creatures resembling the problematic one are also to be 
found on plates 22, 54, and 61 of Jerusalem and plates 3 and 5 of The Book of 
Urizen (both very similar) in the Blake Trust facsimiles. To be sure, it would be 
difficult to prove that all of these creatures are birds though most viewers assume 
that they are. 

It does not seem possible to find a decisive analogy to the creature depicted in 
"The Fly" in Blake's published illustrations to the work of other writers. In Blake's 
illustrations to Milton's poems, for example, the evidence is splendidly incon- 
clusive. If one disregards the slight suggestion of secondary wings on the prob- 
lematic creature, he will notice the close resemblance to the pointed wings (and 
angle of ascent) of the angelic figure of the Lark of Dawn in the fine picture, 
“Night Startled by the Lark,” in the “L’Allegro” series. But wings (similar y with- 
out à WEE ae of almost the same shape belong to a humanized creature 
described dd e as an "Insect raised by the Sun's heat" in the upper right of the 
illustration "Milton led by Melancholy" in the "Il Penseroso" series. The same wing 
shape may be observed on allegorical figures, notably the personified Dream in 
“Milton Sleeping on a Bank"*5 and on Peace in "The Descent of Peace and 


87 Reproduced in Geoffrey Keynes, ed, Blake's Pencil Drawings: Second Series (London 1958) 
plate 34. 


88 Reproduced in Adrian Van Sinderen, Blake: The Mystic Genius (Syracuse 1949) 63, 103, 
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Nature's Adoration” in the “Hymn on the Nativity Series.” ?? And if the investiga- 
tion is broadened to cover Blake’s iconography of round-winged insects, such 
as bees, hornets, and houseflies—which abound in Europe—the conclusion seems 
similar, namely, that Blake probably did not observe careful biological distinctions 
among the various species of winged creatures he depicted or invented. 

When a symbol-complex is so ambiguous, the chief task for interpretation is 
to describe the extent of possible error. Both because of their gay appearances 
and metamorphic characteristics moths and butterflies are generally treated as 
benign symbols by Blake, though he did not forget the Biblical observations about 
tendency of the nocturnal insect to corrupt. Thus a monstrous amalgam of moth 
and bat symbolizes the departing night in the great picture “Albion rose,” tradi- 
tionally called “Glad Day.” * But though a barren season is depicted in “The 
Fly,” there is no doubt that it is a daylight episode, and the creature is prob- 
ably a butterfly or a bird. These two symbols are not sharply distinguished, but 
‘some differentiation may be observed. Though winged creatures are always asso- 
ciated with love by Blake, a connection at least as old as Plato’s Phaedrus, some- 
thing more specific is involved in both cases. In the drawing of “The Virgin Mary 
Hushing the Young Baptist,” “1 John brings a butterfly to Jesus, who is sleeping 
in Beulah, while outside the door another butterfly is visible. Since the butterfly 
is a traditional image of the soul, this picture indicates that Blake used the butter- 
fly as a threshold symbol, either of the descent of the soul into Experience or of 
the return of the soul through the “Western Gate” from Generation to Eternity. 
Though Wicksteed brilliantly interpreted the annunciation of the messenger 
with butterfly wings, depicted in “Infant Joy,” by identifying the butterfly as a 
symbol of “resurrection,” *? such an equation is too specific to fit every context. 
The bird symbol is also employed in both Innocence and Experience, but because 
a bird is more energetic and less fragile than a butterfly it tends to imply more 
extreme states of freedom or bondage: as “an immense world of delight” or “a 
portion of genius” it represents Eden, but when a “Robin Red breast” is in a cage 
the bondage is characteristic of Ulro. Even the humblest flies may also achieve 
Eternity, as the quoted passages from Milton indicate, but Blake usually presents 
them as victims of Experience, undoubtedly because of their traditional associa- 
tions with mortality. A complete explanation of Blake’s symbolism of winged 
creatures will doubtless be provided by a critic skilled in ornithology, entomology, 
and angelology. But the fundamental question at issue here is whether the creature 
depicted in “The Fly” has optimistic implications (butterfly) or very optimistic 
ones (bird). Since the total meaning of the design remains almost the same in 
any case, there need be no confusion if the creature is somewhat arbitrarily called 
a bird. 


89 Reproduced in Figgis, The Paintings of William Blake, plate 35. 
40 Geoffrey Keynes, ed William Blake’s Engravings (London 1951), plate 1. 


41 Geoffrey Keynes, ed The Pencil Drawings of William Blake; Second Series (London 1956) 
plate 9, cf Keynes, ed William Blake's Illustrations to the Bible (London 1957) plate 99. 


42 Wicksteed, p 123. 
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Latest Publications NYPL 


A Bibliography of Ship Passenger Lists, 
1538-1825; Being a Guide to Published 
Lists of Early Immigrants to North Amer- 
ica. Compiled by Harold Lancour; third 
edition, revised and enlarged by Richard 
J. Wolfe, with a List of Passenger Arrival 
Records in the National Archives by Frank 
Е. Bridgers. Clothbound. 140 pages fully 
indexed. $5.00 


Stravinsky and the Dance: A Survey of Ballet Productions, 1910-1982. Edited by 
Selma Jeanne Cohen, with an Introduction (“Stravinsky and the Muses”) by 
Herbert Read. Profusely illustrated. 60 pages. $2.50 ( For index, see next volume ) 


Stravinsky and the Theatre: A Catalogue of Decor and Costume Designs for Stage 
Productions of his Works, 1910-1962. Profusely illustrated. Index to works, por- 
traits, and artists in this and the preceding volume. 60 pages. $2.00 


Imogen: A Pastoral Romance: From the Ancient British. By William Godwin. 
Reprinted from the 1784 Edition, with an Introduction by Jack W. Marken and 
Critical Discussion by Martha Winburn England, Burton R. Pollin, and Irwin 
Primer. Frontispiece. 121 pages. $2.50 
A lost novel found. 


A Bibliography of Slavic Dictionaries. Compiled by Richard С. Lewanski. 
Volume I: Polish. (1959) 64 pages. $2.00 


Volume II: Belorussian, Bulgarian, Czech, Kashubian, Lusatian, Old Church 
Slavic, Macedonian, Polabian, Serbocroatian, Slovak, Slovenian, Ukrainian. xvii, 
366 pages. $5.00 


Volume III: Russian. xlii, 400 pages. $5.50 


Swedish Commentators on America, 1638-1865: An Annotated List of Selected 
Manuscript and Printed Materials. By Esther Elisabeth Larson. 139 pages. $5.50 


Printing as an Index of Taste in Eighteenth-Century England. By Bertrand H. 
Bronson. (1958, revised 1963) 40 pages, 4 plates, 17 line cuts. $1.25 


Sixteen Millimeter Films, 1963-64: A Catalog. 62 pages. Free 





Forthcoming: 
Literature as a Mode of Travel: Five Essays and a Postscript. With an Introduction 
by Warner C. Rice. Illustrated. 120 pages. $4.00 


Simon Wheeler, Detective. By Mark Twain. First edition, from manuscripts in the 
Berg Collection. Edited and introduced by Franklin В. Rogers. With collotype 
illustrations. Details to be announced. 
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Front Matter 


Cards for All Seasons 


Our cover reindeer carries the message 
that a greatly enlarged stock of greeting 
cards is now available at our Inquiry 
Desk (main lobby, Central Building). 
The cards themselves bear no printed 
messages, are of single-fold, textured 
paper, with envelopes, and they now 
constitute a display of some 84 choice 
iluminations, illustrations, and prints 
selected from a wide variety of Library 
"treasures. 

A 16-page brochure showing twenty 
of the newest cards— in black and 
white, full color, and antique wash — 
may now be purchased at the Inquiry 
Desk or by the mailing of 25 cents to our 
Public Relations Office. 


New in the New Berg 


When Doctor Albert A. Berg died on 
July 1 1950 he left a munificent bequest 
to the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Col- 
lection in Memory of Henry W. Berg. 
Income was to be used for the purchase 
of “additional books, manuscripts and 
letters” and for maintenance and care of 
the Collection, the maintenance to begin 
with renovations that would provide an 
improved stack area “at two elevations, 
. . . temperature controlled and dust- 
proof." 

The stipulated renovation has now 
been accomplished. The shelving ca- 
pacity of the Collection has been tripled 
by the construction of a two-story stack, 
with a ground floor for manuscripts and 
an upper for books. And the air of the 
stack, of the exhibition room where other 
books are shelved, and of the Memorial 
Room where readers continue to exam- 
ine material is now controlled as to tem- 
perature, humidity, and cleanliness. 


Throughout this reconditioning the main 
room has been kept open to readers. 
The principal work took 18 months 
and ended in June 1962; the secondary 
work has been completed in time for the 
exhibition described in the following 
pages. Meanwhile the cumulative acqui- 
sition of appropriate new materials has 
confronted the staff with difficult choices 
among extensive rarities, for this exhibi- 
tion. The last exhibition of new ac- 
cessions covered the two years 1957, 
1958; the present covers three, 1959, 
1960, 1961, in the course of which sev- 
eral very large collections of authors’ 
manuscripts came in — those of Maurice 
Baring, Sir Max Beerbohm, Lord and 
Lady Alfred Douglas, Edward Thomas, 
and Virginia Woolf, for example. None 
of these could be compressed into a 
single case. Indeed one acquisition, the 
correspondence files of Sir Edward 
Marsh, is so extensive as to require an 
entire exhibition of its own. The Virginia 
Woolf material cannot be given a full 
exhibition only because of Mrs Woolf's 
habit of writing in notebooks and using 
one notebook for several different com- 
positions simultaneously in progress. 
Selecting from many groups of such 
papers the staff has generally been able 
to choose exhibits each of importance in 
itself. This is obvious with the manu- 
scripts and typescripts of such well- 
known books as Beerbohm's Christmas 
Garland, Cooper's History of the Navy 
of the United States, Shaw's Man and 
Superman (a synopsis), and Virginia 
Woolf's Voyage Out. It is apparent also 
with runs of letters such as Gissing's to 
Gabrielle and Lowell's to Robert Carter. 
It is self-evident with such printed rari- 
ties as Emerson's Ceremonies at the Ded- 
ication of the Soldiers Monument in 
Concord, Massachusetts and Whitman's 
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Leaves of Grass, 1855; with the ticket of 
William Horsell, the London bookseller, 
and the trial printing and binding of 
Wilders Bridge of San Luis Rey. In 
some cases, however, the interest is less 
in the individual items than in the ag- 
gregation. This is true of the Holmes and 
Southey material. 

Dr John D. Gordan, Chief of the Berg 
Collection, reminds us that few of these 
items would be here if it were not for the 
ji. DEDE industry, judgment, and 
good-will of dealers. Always ec to 
place material where they feel it belongs 
because of the known holdings and aims 
of a collection, many have shown great 
friendliness in affording opportunities 
for purchases. To certain dealer-friends 
in particular and to many others, whether 
items purchased from them are in the 
current display or not, profound grati- 
tude is expressed. 

All of the Library staff connected with 
the Collection hope that Dr Albert A. 
Berg would be satisfied with what he 
could see here: the renovated accommo- 
dation for his gifts; the strength and 
scope of the collection being increased 
according to principles of which he 
would approve. To his interest and his 
generosity the Library owes the re- 
sources which make the Berg Collection 
of English and American Literature of 
outstanding usefulness to the scholars of 
the world. 


Mark Twain, Detective 


Mark Twain’s hitherto unpublished 
novel, Simon Wheeler, Detective, the 
next special publication of the Berg Col- 
lection, has now been properly encased 
in scholarly notes "ed a critical intro- 
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duction, by Professor Franklin Rogers 


— see our announcement in September 
(p 418). n onto the press right 
after this Bulletin, is scheduled for rapid 
though fine quality binding, and ought 
to be ready for sale early in the new 
year — at $5 for a handsome book of 
220 pages plus five collotype illustra- 
tions. Mail orders should be sent to Pub- 
lic Relations Department, The New 
York Public Library, 5th Avenue & 
42nd Street, New York, NY 10018. 


New Reference Division 


On recommendation of the Reference 
Department Committee and by action 
of the Board of Trustees, the Dance Col- 
lection will become a division of the Ref- 
erence Department on January 1 1964. 
Miss Genevieve Oswald is Curator of 
the Collection. 


Board of Trustees 


Mr Norman H. Strouse, President and 
Chief Executive Officer of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, was elected to the 
Board of Trustees at their November 
meeting. He replaces Mr Elihu Root, Jr, 
who resigned as an active board member 
and has been elected an Honorary 
Trustee. 

Mr Strouse has been a member of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee since 1958 
and served on the Circulation Depart- 
ment Committee from 1959 through 
1961. One of the nation’s leading adver- 
tising executives, he is a bibliophile, the 
author of How to Build a Poor Man's 
Morgan Library, and the operator of a 
private hand-press. 


New in the Berg Collection: 1959-1961 


By Joan D. GonpAN 
Chief of the Berg Collection 


HE PREPARATION of an exhibition demands cooperation from many 
Та sources. The compiler of these notes is especially grateful to 
his fellow staff members in the Berg Collection, especially to Elisa T. Colás, 
who typed his villainous manuscript. He is grateful to other members of the 
Library staff who helped him run elusive information to earth and to readers 
in the Berg Collection who as specialists were able to supply helpful facts 
about uncatalogued items. 


THe Burneys 


Autograph notebooks and family letters. 


The Berg Collection has one of the most extensive runs of letters, diaries, and manuscripts of 
the talented Burney family, particularly of the most widely known member, F. anny B 
d’Arblay, the novelist (1732-1840). оа these сап be supplemented by such additions 
as the small fifty-two page notebook of Fanny’s shown here, which constitutes a book of personal 
devotions, In it she has adapted to her own use, with much manuscript correction, prayers from 
the Book of Common Prayer; she has composed prayers and proverbs of her own; and she has 
recorded favorite passages from the Bible and from religious authors such as James Beattie. The 
notebook seems to belong to the period before her marriage in 1793 because she has signed 
herself F. В. 

The other notebook of eighteen pages on view contains a vivid account of a visit to the studio 
of the artist Jacques Louis David paid by Fanny Burney, now Madame d'Arblay, in 1812. The 
painter was away. Madame David did honors: “a woman of no sort of elegance, either of 


person or attire” but “shrewd, penetrating, sagacious & sarcastic . . . qualities very likely to be 
congenial to the taste of David.” She showed the Englishwoman a ing piece of Bona: 
propaganda: a portrait of Napoleon ordered by the Marquis of Douglas in the midst of the Anglo- 
French war. 


As a part of their courtship Fanny and General d’Arblay (1759—1818) exchanged lessons in 
French and English and corrected each other’s lingual exercises. The habit of translation lasted 
into matrimony for both of them, and the Berg Collection has long owned many blotted pages 
of testimony to their diligence. Among these is a notebook of 119 pages belonging to the General 
headed “Fables de Gay traduction libre,” which contains his translations of John Gay's poems 
into French verse. Recently over one hundred and sixty five unbound pages in the General's 
hand entitled "Traduction libre des Fables de Gay" were added to the Collection: these offer 
a totally different French verse translation. The General has added personal allusions not in 
Gay’s original. The paper is watermarked 1794. 

Letters from various members of the Burney family and their friends have also been added 
to the thousands already in the Berg Collection. Three were from Fanny Burney d'Arblay: an 
emotional letter to her róthe: the Reverend Dr Charles Burney; a gossipy one to Miss Sarah 
Hamilton, one of the circle of her mentor, Samuel Crisp; and a y note to Mrs Francis Twiss, 
who kept a girls’ school in Bath and was described by a contemporary as “affected in manner” 
and “as big as a house.” 
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One addition is a letter from Fanny’s only child, Alexander d'Arblay (1794-1837), to his 
uncle the Reverend Charles Burney, describing his mother’s return to England in August 1812 
after her ten years’ exile in France. Another is a cautionary letter from the same uncle to Fanny 
on the subject of Alexander’s cloudy career at Cambridge University. 

There is a trio of notes to Fanny from such interesting friends as Jacob Bryant, the antiquarian; 
Sophia Byron, the grandmother of the poet; and More, the religious writer and educator. 

When Fanny Burney d’Arblay decided to edit her papers for publication as Diary and Letters, 
she was aided by her niece Charlotte Francis, Mrs Henry Barrett. Charlotte Barrett, who saw the 
publication through the press after Mme d’Arblay’s death, in her turn was helped by her daugh- 
pat heen Charlotte Barrett. The original manuscript of the great Diary and Letters is in the Berg 
Collection. Julia was the family beauty and was married twice before predeceasing her mother. 
As Mrs James Thomas, she lived in India from 1836 to 1840 and like all Burney descendants 
was a voluminous letter writer. The Berg Collection recently acquired some 60 letters which 
Julia Thomas wrote back to England and which were partially published as Letters from Madras. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 


Autograph letters on private and public affairs. 


The Berg Collection has continued to add to its holdings of the books, manuscripts, notebooks, 
and letters of Robert Southey. The earliest of the recent acquisitions is a note the poet sent 
by Coleridge to Horace Bedford, who docketed it Au; 5 1794. Though Southey had known 
Horace Bedford and his brother Grosvenor, mentioned in the note, since they were all school- 
fellows at Westminster, he had met Coleridge at Oxford only in June 1794. The body of the 
message is concerned with an exchange of books — Piers Р n, Beattie’s Minstrel, Frank 
Sayers’ Poems. The reference to Southey's "future ү which Coleridge was to elucidate 
when he delivered the letter, was his decision to join the latter in a scheme of pantisocracy and 
emigrate to an ideal community in the United States. 

As a step toward an emigration that never took place, the friends were married to two sisters: 
Southey to Edith Fricker and Coleridge to Sarah. Though the Southeys were a happy couple, 
the Coleridges were mismated. Instead of coming to America the two couples shared a double 
house called Greta Hall at Keswick. This situation allowed Coleridge to abandon his family 

ilities to the warm hearted Southeys. On display is a sight-bill for £50 to the order 
of Sarah Coleridge, dated Keswick, June 3 1811 — an example of Southey's generous treatment 
of his sister-in-law's family. An undated letter from Southey to his wile. umorously signed 
“Yo el Pa,” reveals his interest їп American history. He speaks of Yamoyden, a Tale of the Wars 
of King Philip: in Six Cantos by James Wallis Eastburn and Robert Charles Sands, published in 
New York in 1820. The Ticknor with whom he mentions being in correspondence was George 
Ticknor, whom he met in Paris on May 18 1817 and astonished by his knowledge of American 
history. Ticknor recorded in his journal that Southey then confided in him a determination “to 
write a poem on the war and character of King Philip.” On March 18 1819 Ticknor recorded that 
Southey had read to him at Keswick “all he has written of it . . . six hundred of the six thousand 
lines that are to compose it. . . .” The project may have been abandoned because of Eastburn 
and Sands’ Yamoyden. 

Despite his seclusion in the Lake Country Southey took an active interest in the affairs of the 
world, particularly in those activities which would improve society. The Berg Collection already 
has contained his correspondence with the great philanthropist Lord Ashley, the seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury. Recently it acquired nineteen of Southey’s letters, covering the years 1816-1826, 
to a reformer of an earlier generation, William Wilberforce. The latter is best remembered for 
his ey, leadership in the abolition of the slave trade. Appropriately enough the earliest 
of these letters, dated July 16 1816, is concerned with slavery in Brazil. Intermingled with the 
poet's well-reasoned comments on such matters as Brazilian public opinion, cotton mills in West- 
moreland, and the politics of Pitt, Fox, and Castlereagh, there are moving glimpses of his per- 
sonal life. A letter of July 25 1816 conveys his grief at the recent death of his adored eldest son, 
Herbert, at the age of ten: the poet felt he had outlived his “best earthly hopes, & highest 
earthly enjoyments.” 

There are also two letters to the Reverend Robert Wilberforce about his biography of his 
father. In the earlier the poet promises to return the letters he had received from William Wilber- 
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force. In the later he describes his first meeting with the reformer at Sir Robert Inglis’ at Battersea 
Rise and the dispute into which they fell on the subject of Roman Catholic Emancipation. But 
he complimented William Wilberforce on his “suavity, yet such earnest sincerity.” 

The Berg Collection has recently acquired another up of Southey letters — half a dozen 
to William Westall, the topographical painter, written between 1821 and 1832. From 1811 to 
1820 the artist spent part of every winter in the Lake District near Keswick, where he became 
intimate with Southey, Wordsworth, and their families and friends. In the letters shown here 
Southey praised the artist’s drawings and spoke often of his own work, ecially A Tale of 
у, which carries two engravings by Richard Westall, his correspondent’s brother. The 
е ustrations which Richard W who illustrated several volumes of the poet’s, did 
or Southey’s Roderick in 1824 are advertised on the last page of A Tale of Paraguay. The poet 
had promised William Westall in a letter of February 16 1895, exhibited here, that the adver- 
Nisi: would appear. There are uncomplimentary comments on business practices at John 

urray's. 

Among the many single letters of Southey's which have been added to the Collection is one 
of December 1 1820 to a Quaker, defending some uncomplimentary comments on the sect in 
its early days which the poet had included in his Life of Wesley, 1820. “I can however admire 

- that worthy of admiration in them,” the poet remarks with characteristic reasonableness, “with- 
out being blind to their errors.” Another letter of uncommon interest concerns the first English 
translation by George Ross of Aberdeen of the Russian classic, Ivan Vejeeghen by Faddei Bul- 
garin. The letter, recommending publication, is addressed to a publisher, who may be Constable 
of Edinburgh or Whittaker, Treacher of London: їп 1831 Ross’ translation appeared in two 
volumes under their combined imprint. There is also on view a letter of June 23 1832 requestin 
John Murray to send to Walter Savage Landor copies of Southey's Essays, Moral and Politic 
of the last volume of his History a Peninsular War, and of his Selections, with the author's 
compliments. The admiration publicly exchanged by Landor and Southey concerning each 
other's work is one of the surprises of the literature of the period: they differed on almost every 
other topic. 

A collection of over ninety letters to Southey has also been added. His correspondents included 
members of the Bowles and Wilberforce families, Sir George Beaumont, and others already rep- 
resented in the Berg Collection by letters from the poet. 

One recent acquisition of considerable potential value to students of Southey is the sixteen- 
page list of additions to the poet’s library in the year 1818. The range of languages and subjects, 
the period of time covered — 1558 to 1818 — and the friendships represented by the presenta- 
tions are all of unusual interest. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


The autograph manuscript of the life of Mahomet reassembled; and one of his 
notebooks. 


As Washington Irving guided the early development of The Astor Library, it is fitting that 

the finest collection of his books and manuscripts should now be housed in The New 

ork Public Library: Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations. The outstanding Hellman and 

Seligman gifts have been strengthened by the strong Irving material in the Arents and Berg 

Collections, Recently Berg was enabled to make an addition that brought together again an 
Irving manuscript that had been long divided — the life of Mahomet. 

In 1940 the Berg Collection acquired with the library of W. T. H. Howe over a hundred pages 
of Irving’s manuscript notes in writing Mahomet and His Successors, published in two 
volumes. In 1944 it acquired 167 pages of the manuscript of the first volume, which dealt with 
the Prophet himself, comprising Chapters 1-2, 6-22 and part of 48—49. In 1959 it virtually 
completed the via. ted by acquiring Chapters 22 through the appendix, a total of some 340 
pages. With this latter portion came another hundred pages of notes used in writing the 

iography. 

The manuscript in the Berg Collection seems to be the earliest draft. Like many of Irving's 
manuscripts, it is written only on one side of the leaf and only on two-thirds of each page. The 
left margin is open for corrections. There are copious corrections in the margins and in the text 
itself. Furthermore, between this manuscript and the publication the text was radically rewritten. 
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Mahomet and His Successors, New York 1850, was a long time coming to a rather unnotable 
fruition. Its beginnings date back to Irving’s first residence in зш іп 1826-1829 and to his 
early enthusiasm for all things pertaining to the Peninsula, which led to A History of Columbus, 
1828, and The Conquest of Granada, 1829. As early as 1831 he had tried to interest John Murray, 
the London publisher, in a history of Mahomet. Unsuccessful, he put his notes aside until during 
the term of his appointment as United States minister to Madrid, 1849—46, he began exhuming 
old projects. His enthusiasm was unfortunately gone. Much reduced from the original concept of 
a history of Islamic influence from the birth of the Prophet till the conquest of Mexico, Mahomet 
is not much more than a pastiche of other men’s res and manners. 

Another unusual addition to the Washington Irving manuscript material in the Berg Collection 
is an undated notebook, shown here, containing miscellaneous reading notes. These embrace a 
variety of subjects — religion, freedom, wealth, old age, suspicion, duelling, and liberty, to give 
a few examples. The most (мүрү. sequence is оп the American character, this country’s social 
economy, the Revolution, the United States Navy, and kindred subjects. 


James FENIMORE COOPER 


The autograph manuscripts of Wyandotté, Miles Wallingford, and The History 
of the Navy of the United States of America. 


Before the spring of 1959 the Berg Collection had only a few examples of Cooper’s method of 
writing. There were pages from the manuscript of The Headsman and of The Oak Openings 
and a couple of chapters from Afloat and Ashore. There were a chapter from The Prairie in the 
hand of Susan Apps Cooper with corrections by Cooper himself and the whole manuscript of 
Homeward Bound in an unidentified hand but corrected by the author. Then the Collection 
was given the opportunity to acquire three Cooper holographs in one purchase — two novels 
and a history. No other versions of these three manuscripts are known to exist. 

The manuscript of Wyandotté is written on one side of the leaf only. It covers 239 pages 
and lacks 7 pages to be complete: pages 102—108 inclusive in the manuscript, which correspond 
to pages 917 in the first edition. The ratio of printed to manuscript page is almost 2 to 1. 
It is manuscript from which type was set for the American edition, published by Lea and 
Blanchard of Philadelphia in two volumes on September 5 1843. Yet it contains few pages 
that do not carry at least one or two corrections and many that show considerable work. The 
poetic mottoes which head each chapter would seem to be afterthoughts: they are copied out 
on the blank verso of the first leaf of each chapter. Though the story is not кле ө. one of 
Cooper’s best, it deals interestingly enough with problems of divided loyalties in the character of 
Wyandotté the Indian and Captain Willoughby the retired English officer living on the frontier. 

The other novel is the second part of Afloat and Ashore; or The Adventures of Miles Walling- 
ford. The tale is considered one of Cooper's best sea-stories, though the author interrupts the 
adventures in order to voice his complaints about his country and countrymen. The first part, 
generally known as Afloat and Ashore, was published in June 1844, and two chapters of the 
manuscript were already in the Berg Collection. The second part, generally known as Miles 
Wallingford, was not published until December 1844. Both parts were “Published by the 
Author,” who got Burgess, Stringer and Co of New York to distribute them for him. 

The manuscript of Miles Wallingford is also written on only one side of the leaf. It is com- 
plete and runs to 262 pages, and, though type was set for the American edition from it, there is 
considerable correction. Many of the pages of the manuscript are mysteriously cut into two 
unequal portions as if in connection with the setting of type, though these divisions do not 
correspond to page or chapter endings. The verse mottoes at the beginning of each chapter 
are again found on the verso of the appropriate leaf. 

In the group of Cooper manuscripts was one of first importance — the manuscript of The His- 
tory of the Navy of the United States of America. In the 1830s most historical writing in the 
United States was prejudiced and polemical. Cooper's concept called for thorough examination 
of existing documents, careful sifting of evidence, and impartiality of judgment. As early as 1826 
he had promised to produce something on a higher level than the six novels he had then written. 
As a former member of the United States Navy, he felt a personal satisfaction and a high seri- 
ousness of purpose in writing the naval history of his country from 1636 to 1812. 
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ie үө стоке. d mon pice шшр to some 400 pages that arrived in the Berg 
on in a state of su er that long study by a will be to 
straighten them out. Each leaf is written on both sides. dicas dp ibis gen ; Some, 
id abe of numbers, 1s re кке without clear directions. There are cut leaves of 
w. one part seems to have disappeared carrying the pagination with it. Though was 
set from this manuscript (or шү from part of it) for first edition санаа T Phila. 
delphia on May 10 1839, it is heavily corrected. Sometimes whole pages are deleted by per- 
ee ша. It is the most thoroughly worked on Cooper manuscript in the Berg Collection. 
еге are some pages of the manuscript of the revision which Cooper began in 1846. 
These are in the hand oF an amanuensis and are helpfully dated “1846” at the top of each page. 
Each leaf is used on only one side. 

Though Cooper is generally credited with the first attempt to write an im of 
our navy, his account was not impartially received in a country where eas a a 
raging over the honors of the Battle of Lake Erie. Cooper attempted to present ionately 
and accurately the facts of the conduct of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry and of odore 
Jesse D. Elliott durin the engagement. The result was that the author found himself embroiled 
with both parties involved in several lawsuits, which he won. The History of the Navy 

- Sold well, went into several editions, and was augmented and abridged. 


КАтрРН WALDO EMERSON 


Some poems in autograph manuscript and the offprint of the "Address" delivered 
at the dedication of the Soldiers Monument in Concord, Massachusetts, 1867. 


Choice material by the New England worthies is becoming as rare as an Indian Summer day 
in January. But from time to time the Berg Collection has been able to acquire new items of 
special interest in themselves and to the Collection. 

Such is the manuscript poem by Ralph Waldo Emerson entitled "From the Persian of Найт” 
running to seven pages, numbered 190-198 presumably by the poet. It belongs with seventeen 
other poems in manuscript already in the Collection which Emerson sent to John Chapman, 
the London publisher, in October 1846 for the printing of the English edition of Poems, 1847. 
One of the seventeen poems was also the companion poem to the one shown here. Both are 
entitled "From the Persian of Haflz" in the English edition. The Boston edition, which appeared 
a few days after the London, calls the second "Ghaselle: From the Persian of Hafiz” and gives 
the first poem, newly acquired in manuscript, no prefix. 

Emerson adapted both the Hafiz poems from the German translation of the Diwan made by 
рь von Hammer, Though the manuscript on display is obviously a late draft intended for 
the English pue it shows si t corrections: words and lines are altered, and lines and 
even a couplet deleted. The readings of the manuscript are those of the London edition, which 
show many differences from the Boston. 

Twenty years after the publication of Poems, 1847, Emerson was called upon to take part in the 
dedication of the Soldiers Monument tn Concord, Massachusetts — soldiers who had died in 
what the village fathers were pleased to call the War of the Rebellion. The ceremonies were 
held on April 19 1867, the anniversary of the Battle of Concord, which Emerson had celebrated 
in his famous "Hymn." A copy of the "Order of Exercises” for the dedication is shown here. 
Emerson's "Address" was the principal event of the program. 

The address was published in Concord in 1867 under the title Ceremontes at the Dedication 
of the Soldier? Monument in Concord, Massachusetts. The copy of the pamphlet on display 
was presented to Col Lucius B. Marsh by R. Barrett, who was a member of the committee that 
had organized the occasion. It was Richard Barrett who marched the 47 men of the Concord 
Company of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia on to the Boston Common on the afternoon 
of April 19 1861. This copy, then, has an interesting association with the Concord dead 
honored by the monument. 

The pamphlet itself is no rarity, but beside it is ап off-print of that part which contains 
Emerson's "Address." It is а separate printing from the same type because it is on an entirely 
different sort of paper. It is a ble rarity. Only two copies are mentioned in Jacob 
Blanck’s Bibliography of American Literature. 
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Henry WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Some gift bindings and a presentation volume. 


A few special bindings have been added to the excellent run of Longfellow first editions 
already in the Berg Collection. The earliest volume is The Belfry of Bruges and Other Poems, 
Cambridge 1845, usually found in decorated paper wrappers. The copy here displayed is in 
boards with exactly the same decorative design as the more common binding. Very few copies 
in boards are recorded. 

The first trade edition of Longfellow’s books as published by Ticknor and Fields was gen- 
erally bound in a drab brown cloth with blind stamping on the front and back covers and with 
ungilded fore and bottom edges, though occasionally the top edges were gilt. The popularity 
of the poet, however, induced the publishers to issue a few copies of some titles in a gift binding. 
The cloth was of various colors. The stamping, gilded on the front and back covers, was of a 
different design from that of the regular binding. All edges were gilt. The copies never carried 
advertisements. 

The Collection has recently acquired three additional examples of these gift bindings. The 
Song of Hiawatha, Boston 1855, first edition, first issue, is in a blue gift binding. The Collection . 
already had one in green. It also obtained a copy of The Courtship of Miles Standish and Other 
Poems, Boston 1858, first edition, first issue, in a blue gift binding. The Collection already 
had one in plum. By the bequest of the late Gilbert H. Montague it acquired a copy of the 
ninth edition of E eline, A Tale of Асайіе, Boston 1854, in a blue gift binding, which is a 
modification of the gift binding on The Song of Hiawatha. 

The copy of The Complete Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Boston 1880, 
here сару is evidence of the loyalty of the per friendship. It was presented on January 
23 1881 to George Washington Greene, whom he met in 1828 during his Continental travels 
of 1826—1829. The young professor from Maine and the young writer from Rhode Island, born 
in 1811, were агы in tastes and ambitions. They boarded and traveled together and 
forever after took a protective interest in each other. Greene spurred Longfellow on in his 
studies and academic career. Longfellow kept in his study a copy of Thomas Crawford’s bust 
of Greene. In 1866 he presented Greene with a house in East Greenwich, Rhode Island, and 
four years later “purchased for his friend a windmill, which was moved and attached as a 
library to his house.” Greene, who despite poor health did considerable historical writing, dedi- 
cated to Longfellow his biography of his grandfather, the three-volume Life of Nathaniel 
Greene, Major General in the Army а the Revolution, New York 1867—1871. Greene died the 
year after the poet. Three of Longfellow’s letters to him were already in the Berg Collection. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


The Autocrat as correspondent. 


The Berg Collection has recently obtained several Holmes letters which present the Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table as a loyal Harvard graduate, a firm friend, and a ted family man. 
The personality that emerges is kindly, affectionate, and lively to the end. This appears to be a 
triumph of good nature over a disinclination to write letters: one biographer recorded that 
“letter-writing was to Dr. Holmes an irksome task.” 

The doctor was an enthusiastic member of the Class of 1829 at Harvard, to which he came 
from Phillips Academy, Andover. He enjoyed his class reunions and kept up over the years with 
his classmates. A letter of August 23 1854 is to Isaac Edward Morse of New Orleans, whom 
Holmes once described as “my most pleasant and original classmate.” It recounted news of the 
class in a бозару, worldy way. The fact which seems most to have impressed the autocrat was 
the number of classmates who had made rich marriages: George Crowninshield had indeed 
married the daughter of “one of our double millionaires.” When his class was nearly fifty years 
out of college, Holmes wrote warmly in a letter of April 4 1886 about two mem Henry 
Blake McL and James Freeman Clarke. He was proud that at the age of seventy-seven he 
was still "a good about in society." 

Holmes's generosity of spirit toward others is warmly displayed in several recent acquisitions. 
His willingness to help his friends is aptly illustrated. by two letters found here. Writing on 
August 22 1857 to the Trustees of the Insane Asylum in Northampton, he ос шагает for 
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the post of assistant physician Dr A. W. Thompson, a former pupil at the Harvard Medical 
School. And on January 6 1859 he praised the services to the State of Massachusetts of James 
Tolman, one of a family that has in constant relation with ours for more than seventy 
years”; a man who had obviously been a charity patient of the kind doctor's. The encouragement 
which he gave younger writers is demonstrated by a letter which he wrote on February 9 1859 
to Ri Henry Stoddard (1825-1903) to thank him for a poem Stoddard had sent, “sweet 
and natural .. . graceful and yet amply conversational.” The doctor closed with a graceful 
reference of his own to Stoddard’s wife, the poet and novelist: “How two such singing birds 
as you two can have come into one cage is a mystery to mel" More than thirty years later he 
spoke with great affection of his recently dead friend, George William Curtis (1824-1892). “His 
pene attraction was so great,” he wrote coe R. Bishop on October 31 1892, “that it was 

ly possible to know him without loving admiring ." He summed up Curtis’ per- 
sonality as “preeminently sweet, candid, sincere, gentle, yet thoroughly earnest and strenuous 
where questions of justice and humanity were involved.” Curtis and Whittier, he reiterated, 
expressed for the American people “the simple creed of an emancipated and fearless humanity.” 

The Doctor’s interest in the writing of others extended over a long life. In a letter of February 
11 1891 he harked back “two generations ago” to his early reading — “Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. 

. Barbauld, Rees’s Cyclopaedia.” And in a letter of July 15 1889 he spoke of Mrs Hum 
Ward’s Robert Elsmere (1888) and Mrs Deland’s John Ward, Preacher (1888), “which had a 
great run and presented many curious points of resemblance to Robert Elsemere.” He went on 
to show his olic interest by commenting on the vogue for Tolstot’s stories: “. . . even Tur- 
gueneff has been forgotten in the passions they have called out.” 

The personal feeling of which the doctor was capable emerges in two letters on private matters. 
Writing in September 5 1879 to thank his friend Thomas G. Appleton for congratulations on 
his 70th birthday, he spoke of the shrinking circle of his friends “So we are getting to look 
more tenderly on each other and to prize every kind word more than а a voices that 
pak them grow fewer only too fast.” Ten years later, on July 15 1889, he wrote of the recent 

eath of his daughter Amelia, Mrs Turner Sargent, which came within a year of the death of 
Mrs Holmes. “So my household in which she taken the place left vacant by her mother’s 
death,” he declared, “was once more broken up, and I seemed to be left alone.” 

The Yankee shrewdness of the autocrat endured to the end. With the greatest good nature 
and common sense he wrote on May 11 and May 14 1891 the two letters to reporters exhibited 
here. “You have given me credit for so many of your own ingenious remarks,” he stated, “that 
I should be a wholesale plagiarist if I allowed them to pass for mine. I know that you will warn 
your readers that they cannot hold an interviewer's respondent liable for anything he is reported 
as having said unless endorsed by him. Except on these conditions no man should open bis mouth 
before a newspaper man." 


CHARLES DICKENS 


A copy of the Uncommercial Traveller with manuscript alterations; and another 
prompt copy of “Mrs. Gamp.” 


One of the most extensive and important holdings in the Berg Collection is the Charles 
Dickens material. From time to time the Collection is able to add to it another item of more 
than usual interest — like the copy of The Uncommerctal Traveller shown here. Thé observa- 
tons of the uncommercial ж м first appeared during 1860 in Dickens’ weekly journal, АП 
the Year Round. At the end of the year a selection of seventeen was published in a volume dated 
1861. A “new edition” augmented to twenty-eight sketches was brought out in 1865, dated 
1866. This was a cheap, double-columned printing. 

The Berg copy of The Uncommercial Traveller is one of the “New Edition” which Dickens 
used in preparation for a still newer edition. He made a few manuscript alterations in the text 
and provided new running-heads on the recto of each leaf, which indicate that the text was to 
be rearranged. The resources of The New York Public Library do not make it possible to iden- 
tify accurately the edition for which he did the work. 

Toward the end of his life Dickens developed a highly successful secondary career as a reader 
from his own work. These readings were gradually d ed from the Christmas books, from 
short stories, and from abridgments of novels. Dickens used a printed text of the various stories 
— sometimes a regular trade copy, sometimes a specially printed arrangement — in which he 
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made copious alterations in long hand and which he used as working manuscripts all through 
his reading career. He also used these working copies as prompt books which he took onto the 
lecture platform. 

The Collection is fortunate in having the prompt books for twelve out of the sixteen 
readings which Dickens actually gave. (There were an additional five readings which he pre- 
pared but did not use.) In 1956 The New York Public Library reproduced one of the readings, 
Mrs. Gamp, in coll facsimile in order to show the extent of Dickens’ manuscript changes 
in the text. In editorial notes on the development of the reading, the text was traced from its 
beginnings in passages in Martin Chuzzlewit to the final printed version of the reading pub- 
lished by Ticknor and Fields of Boston in 1868 in connection with Dickens’ American reading 
tour. Two copies of this Boston printing with manuscript corrections in Dickens’ hand were 
described, one at present in a private collection and one that had been lost sight of when 
Dickens’ library was sold in June 1870 after his death. The latter copy came on the market in 
1959 and was obtained by the Berg Collection. 

This copy is on exhibition, bound identically with most of the other reading copies in three 
quarter red morocco and marbled-paper front and back covers. It carries Dickens’ book-plate 
and the Gadshill sale label. It has sixteen pages of text and all but the last page (four lines long) 
bear the author’s manuscript corrections. There are ages deleted in the printed text and. 
interlinear additions. Words are underlined for emphasis in the reading, t words, phrases 
and sentences are added in the margins. As in the original version of the reading reproduced by 
the Library, the tendency is always toward condensation. 


James RussELL LOWELL 


Forty-five autograph letters to his fellow editor, Robert Carter. 


The Berg Collection has of late been augmented by an important group of forty-five letters 
written by James Russell Lowell to Robert Carter (1819-1879). The two men had 
under very different circumstances: Lowell, the son of a clergyman, came from ѓашіНез long 
and comfortably established in New England. He attended Harvard College and Harvard Law 
School and could take his time about seriously earning his living. Carter was born in Albany, 
New York, of Irish emigrants and was scantily edu He knew what it was to be hungry for 
knowledge and for food. Both young men, however, were drawn toward journalism. When 
Carter moved to Boston in 1841 to prepare some Swedenborgian pamphlets and became 
friendly with Lowell, they decided to set up a magazine together. 

The Pioneer — “J. R. Lowell and R. Carter, Editors and Proprietors” — lasted for three issues 
only: January, February, and March 1843. It carried contributions not only by Lowell himself 
but by Hawthorne, Poe, and Whittier. A note by Carter in the third number announced that 
“since the tenth of January, [Lowell] has been in the city of New York in attendance upon 
Dr. Elliot, the distinguished oculist.” It is to Lowell’s eye trouble that the early and sudden 
demise of the Pioneer is attributed. 


о S ee tember 2 1842 to April 19 
ei у beni. 


1876. There are teen letters written by Lowell from New York in January and Fe 
1843 discussing the literary and financial of the Pioneer and explaining that he is 
undergoing painful daily treatment and is forbidden to write for fear of my eyes." Jt 


would appear that at first Carter did not understand the gravity of the situation and chided 
his "dear, loving friend & brother" for abandoning him and He Pioneer. Though Lowell com- 
ments on the poverty and vice in New York unfavorably in comparison with Boston, he admits 
"jt may be provincíalism in me.” He enjoyed meeting N. P. Willis and other Gotham literati. 
There are three letters written in the winter of 1845 Philadel where Lowell went for 
a prolonged honeymoon and to do editorial work on the Pennsylvania Freeman. The letters 
account in chatty and affectionate velu, though intermittently, for the varied activities of the 
poet and the journalist to within a year of 's death. Many of them contain interesting 
marginal comments by Carter. 

Though the letters are obviously not the whole flle of the correspondence, with them are 
included such interesting documents as the contract, dated November 19 1842, with joseph 
Andrews, the engraver, for the plate entitled "Circe" which can be found tn the first number 
of the Pioneer and for three other plates found in the second number. Another incidental piece 
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in the group is a list in Lowell’s hand of twenty recipients of his Conversations on Some of the 
on гоа 1841, including Emerson “with author's affectionate respects” and Hawthorne “with 
author’s love. 


WALT WHITMAN 


A copy of Leaves of Grass, Brooklyn 1855, consigned to William Horsell, bookseller 
of London; and an uncut copy in wrappers of Franklin Evans. 


The New York Public Library houses one of the outstanding Walt Whitman collections in 
the country. Its strength comes primarily from the manuscripts, corrected proofs, first editions, 
and original letters in the gifts of Oscar Lion and Dr Berg. The material relating to Leaves of 
Grass in these gifts was described in the catalogue of a Centenary Exhibition held in the Library 
in 1955. 

Though the Lib had in 1055 six copies of the first issue of Leaves of Grass, Brooklyn 1855, 
it then lacked oe of thote rare copies which Whitman sent to London to be sold, presumably 
in 1856. These copies can be identified by a label pasted over the ornamental rule on the title- 

*page and reading: "London: Wm. Horsell, 492, Oxford-street." The Berg Collection has now 

pi res the fine copy with the Horsell label exhibited here. 

erted in this copy were five broadsides commending Leaves of Grass. The most famous 

of these is the small oblong 476 x 6 inches giving to the world the letter of praise which Emer- 
son had written Whitman on July 21 1 and which the poet used without authorization to 
advertise his book. The other four broadsides are press notices: three of these — the review 
in the Brooklyn Daily Times, in the United States Review and in the American Phrenological 
Journal — tman lf wrote anonymously, and the fourth is "from Putnam's Monthly for 
September" 1855. In ap they deir galley proof, but a comparison of the notice 
from Putnam's — the only one that could be thus studied in the Library — in the magazine 
itself and in the broadside reveals that the broadside is definitely not galley proof for the maga- 
zine. It is an entirely different setting of type. Furthermore the reprinting A the same Putnam's 
review in the advertising matter inserted in the second issue of Leaves of Grass, 1855, is from 

still another setting of type. 

The other three reviews among the broadsides shown here are also found in the second issue 
of Leaves of Grass, 1855: in all three, type has been reset though in two of the broadsides the 
typeface is the same as that found in the volume. On the basis of the available evidence an 
hypothesis can be formed for further testing that Whitman had the broadsides of the reviews 
printed for advertising purposes independently of their original op in the journals and 
of their reappearance in the second issue of Leaves of Grass. The copies displayed here may 
well have been sent to Horsell to help promote the sale of the poems. 

Nearly twenty-flve years before the first publication of Leaves of Grass Whitman had started 
his literary career as a printer’s apprentice. With frequent interruptions he continued in 
journalistic work as compositor, occasional writer, and editor almost up to the outbreak of 
the Civil War. He was a frequent contributor to journals for which he worked in other capacities, 
and one of these contributions was a temperance novel entitled Franklin Evans; or The Inebriate, 
which appeared as a supplement to the New World for November 1842. Some few copies issued 
in wrappers have also survived and seem to constitute Whitman’s first separate publication as 
distinguished from contributions appearing only in journals. Just above the text the author's 
name is given as Walter Whitman. On е ута] ‚ which do not his name, he is 
described as “a popular American author.” In later life he became ashamed of this melodramatic 
"soap-opera." copy of Franklin Evans shown here is uncut and in original wrappers. 


Wrox Coruws 


An amanuensis' manuscript for the reading of "A Terribly Strange Bed"; and the 
autograph manuscript of The Black Robe. 
In March 1851 Wilkie Collins met Charles Dickens when invited to pu one of the already 


famous novelist's amateur theatrical. They quickly became friends: older man directed 
and helped the younger in his career; the younger abetted the elder in his break with con- 
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vention. It was perhaps inevitable that Collins should attempt public reading from his own 
work, at which Dickens had earlier excelled. 

In 1873 Collins received an offer for a кк in the United States. In preparation he 

roduced a reading from “A Terribly Strange ” which had ed first in Household 

ords in 1852 and then in revised form as one of the stories in the collection entitled After Dark 

in 1856. He worked the idea of a smothering bed into what one critic has called "the only 
really first-rate short story" he ever wrote. 

On display is a manuscript of the story prepared by an unknown amanuensis presumably for 
the 1873 public reading. The title has been enlarged to “A Travellers Story of a Terribly 
Strange Bed" and then shortened to “A Traveller's Story." The text has been much condensed 
with the obvious desire to quicken the narrative pace. There are further corrections on the 
manuscript pages in the interest of economy. 

Among Collins’ latter-day novels is The Black Robe, published in three volumes in 1881 
after being serinlized in eight installments between November 1880 and June 1881 in Rose- 
Belford's Canadian ота National Review of Toronto. It had been worked up from а 
four-part novelette called “The Yellow Mark” that had appeared in the July 1855 issues of 
Dickens’ weekly Household Words. It is an anti-Catholic tale owing much to Edgar Allan Poe, 
a work of minor importance to put it charitably. . 

The manuscript, now in the Berg Collection, runs to 267 heavily corrected pages. Collins’ 
manuscripts are so blackened, interlineated, and marginalized with alterations that it is hard to 
believe that type was set from them. The manuscript of The Black Robe, however, carries the 
typesetters’ notations. It furthermore reveals that Collins had co ed the story for 26 weekly 
installments but was apparently disappointed in his plans for placing the serial in this form. 


Larcapio HEARN 


The autograph manuscript of his first translation from Théophile Gautier. 


Perhaps it was the combination of Greek and Irish parentage that gave Lafcadio Hearn his 
intense interest in exotic lands and literatures. His life was a slow progress westwards from 
the Ionian to the Japanese islands. His progress reflects his taste: not for nothing was his first 
independent book entitled S Leaves from Strange Literature, Boston 1884. It contained 
"tales retold" from Egyptian, Polynesian, Esquimaux, Arabic, and Hebrew sources. Though not 
represented here, French nineteenth-century literature was also one of Hearn’s admirations, espe- 
cially the work of Théophile Gautier. Indeed, his first publication had been a translation of half 
a dozen of the French master's short stories published as One of Cleopatra's Nights and Other 
Fantastic Romances by Théophile Gautier, New York 1882. 

This volume did not contain the very first story which Hearn had а ted to translate from 
the French: Gautier’s “Avatar.” He told a friend, “I never could find a publisher for it, however, 
and threw the MS away at last in disgust.” In this Hearn was mistaken. The manuscript 
exhibited here is a recent addition to.the Berg Collection. 

The text runs to 218 pages in addition to a hand-lettered ornamental title- ge reading: 
“Avatar: a Most Fantastic Romance by Théophile Gautier. Translated from the French by 
L. Hearn 1878." The subtitle of "Avatar" was obviously adapted for the subtitle of the 1882 
volume of translations. Though the manuscript is not the first draft, every page carries a cor- 
rection and the majority are copiously corrected. Hearn revised his text both in pencil and in 
ink, As he considered Gautier his stylistic master, it is particularly interesting to observe him in 
the process of learning a lesson by translation. 


BERNARD SHAW 


Pamphlets and books; autograph manuscripts, including an early synopsis of Man 
and Superman; typescripts; and some autograph letters. 
The Berg Collection has recently been able to add some choice pieces, both printed and 


manuscript or typescript, to its already extensive Bernard Shaw material. One of the unusual 
items in print is a broadside entitled "The Fabian Society” and identified as a reprint from the 
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Scottish Leader for September 4 1890. This general account of the Society is another example, 
not widely recognized, of the ephemeral writing which Shaw did for the Fabians g 
in 1884 with “A Manifesto.” Though 2000 copies of the broadside were printed for use during 
a lecture campaign, few seem to have survived. 

Another example of the casual way in which Shaw wrote for the Fabians and forgot is 
“The True Radical Programme,” 1887. The cover carries an explanation Shaw made NT a 
century after the pamphlet was issued as Fabian Tract, No. 6: “I suppose I wrote this. I cer- 
tainly wrote a good deal of it. But I have no recollection of the circumstances." Shaw's author- 
ship of this pamphlet was known, however, long before he wrote the note in 1931. 

Though The Quintessence of Ibsenism, London 1891, in original cloth is a common book, 
a copy of the Boston, Benjamin В. Tucker 1891 edition in original wrappers is not so frequently 
encountered. The copy exhibited is of particular interest because it carries two inscriptions. 
The upper inscription is signed P. Stammer, “who set it up while working for Benj В. Tucker.” 
Tucker was the editor of Liberty, “a journal of philosophic anarchy,” who later engaged Shaw 
to answer Max Nordau’s Degeneration. A lower inscription was made by Shaw himself in 1922 
and reads: “Yes: this seems to be the original Tucker.” 

In March 1904 Shaw stood for election to the London County Council as the Progressive 

- candidate for the Borough of St Pancras. His running mate was Sir William Geary. An elec- 
tloneering pamphlet, which has no title and no title-page, carries photo hs of the two candi- 
dates on front and back wrappers. Though it is signed in print by both men and dated 
February 1904, it is actually Shaw’s work. It is generally referred to as the “Election Address.” 
Perfect copies are uncommon. Beside it are displayed two letters from Shaw to Sir Francis 
S dated February 2 and 3 1904 and dealing with Shaw's part in arranging Sir William's 
candidacy. 

A further example of Shaw's interest in identifying his own “lost” publications can be found 
in a newly acquired copy of The Author's Year Book and Guide for 1904, New York 1904, a 
vademecum for writers, in which the editor, W. R. Price, included an essay by Shaw entitled 
"How to Make Plays Readable.” At the end of the essay in this copy Shaw wrote in 1922: “I 
had forgotten this; but it is very good sense, and would republication.” 

Another uncommon item is the proof of the prologue for Caeser and Cleopatra which Shaw 
wrote for Forbes-Robertson’s revival of the play on October 12 1912. Shaw felt the play was 
too long: he cut the first scenes of the first and fourth acts and provided the prologue as “a sort 
of grand overture . . . to be spoken by the god Ra.” It is one of the longest hes in the 
dramatic repertory, over 2500 words. The prologue was not published, it is believed, until it 
appeared in Three Plays for Puritans tn the 1930 limited п of Shaw’s collected works. 
The copy of the proof here exhibited carries considerable correction by Shaw. It is stamped 
first proof, August 5 1912, like the uncorrected copy in the Berg Collection. К 

The copies of the two Shaw books exhibited here belonged to his good friend William Max- 
well, director of the printing firm of R. & R. k, Edinburgh, which produced his 
books. Both volumes are carefully revbed for later editions which have not yet been traced. The 
corrections in The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and. Capitalism appear on thirty-four 
pages, and а note, not in Shaw's hand, inserted tn the volume indicates that they were made 
in 1930. Those in The Adventures не Black Girl in Her Search for God were apparently 
made as late as October 1946, from Shaw’s note to R. & R. Clark, also on lay: “Here is the 
final text for The Black Girl. Some of the corrections may be already made; but most of them 
are new. If they make sense you may go to press with them. If not, send me a revise.” 

The corrected broadside and proof shown here represent different types of material from 
the published book and pamphlet. The corrected broadside, addressed to the National Anti- 
Vaccination League and Hated February 2 1906, is evidence of one of the feuds from which 
Shaw derived much valuable publicity. He constantly protested against vaccination, meat-eating, 
vivisection, and Bardolatry or indiscriminate idolatry of Shakespeare. The corrected galley- 
proof is of a lecture on the drama that Shaw gave on March 29 1931, on board the S. S. Théo- 
phile Gautier on an Hellenic Travellers Club cruise to Greece, The lecture was taken down 
stenographically and set up in as “Notes of Lecture on the Greek Theatre,” орле 

w 


to be published in the ings of the Hellenic Travellers Club." Though S 
bou e ае ашаа ee ui in the middle 
of the paragraph. It is believed that the piece was never published. 


A group of 39 corrected mimeographed sheets recently obtained are part of an Anglo-German 
gesture Ф good-will made in 1905 and imtended to lower the tensions that led to the First 
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World War. Count Harry Kessler prepared in Berlin a manifesto of friendliness toward the 
English to be signed by twenty German intellectual leaders, and he requested Shaw to compose 
the English counterpart. In his original draft Shaw included a fmal paragraph saying that the 
much feared and hated German navy should be regarded as “one of the guarantees of European 
civilization” and that “the strength of England” did not He “in the weakness of Germany. 
Examples of the original draft on display fall into three categories: thirteen which are uncor- 
tected except for a typographical error and of which the one signed by Shaw is on RA 
seven which eliminate the “acid-test” statement about the German navy but retain the repudi- 
ation of the idea of a weak Germany; and nine which also eliminate the repudiation and of 
which the copy seen here is signed by Thomas Hardy. There are also ten copies of a remimeo- 
phed form of the short and less conciliatory statement, of which the displayed copy is signed 
y Henry Arthur Jones, who was one of the leaders of the attack on Shaw for his “Common 
Sense about the War” in 1914-15. Needless to say, Shaw himself would not sign either cut 
version of his good-will manifesto. 

“Shaw never planned or plotted a play in advance,” declared one of his biographers, who 
obviously did not know of the existence of an important Shavian күзгү dien tie by the 
Berg Collection. This is a synopsis, on ten pages of what remains of a embered school 
copybook for Man and Superman. Shaw calls these notes a “scenario” and his play “The Super:. 
man, or Don Juan’s great grandson’s grandson.” 

The copybook presents first a list and description of the characters, dated “2/7/01,” partly in 
longhand and partly in shorthand. Of the fourteen personages listed in the play roper only 
ten were ultimately used. John Tanner is deprived of bis parents and Ann Whitefield of a young 
sister; a solicitor vanishes. The names of some of the characters and their relationships underwent 
alteration in Shaw’s longhand before he settled upon what he wanted. Alternate names did not 
have to be decided upon in the “scenario”: each character is assigned a letter of the alphabet, 
which is almost invariably used in the synopsis of the action. The hero’s name is left open as 
either “John Tenorio or Tanner, author of The Young Revolutionist.” Tenorio is the family name 
of the cynical, amorous Don Juan of the European legend that has fascinated poets, dramatists, 
and musicians for centuries. Shaw anglicized the name, perhaps playing upon the association 
between Spanish teneria and English tanner. The Young Revolutionist became The Revolu- 
tonist’s Handbook. 

Next the copybook gives a scene by scene outline of the action of Acts I and II. Act III is 
present only in this reference to an old diary, the whereabouts of which is now unknown: “In the 

panish mountains — Dream of Don Juan is in old diary. Ш-1 & 2 as in old diary to end of 
the dream." Act IV, which is dated “8/10/01,” is fully outlined for scenes 1 through 4. While 
sketching scene 1 Shaw evidently decided to make it the first scene of a fifth act: it is immedi- 
ately followed by another sketch for a different scene 1 for act IV. Before completing the out- 
line of Act IV, however, he determined to put into “Sc. 6 last” the material for Act V. Scene 5 
is indicated by seven words only. All in all, a close study of the synopsis of the action and the 
action of the play as published will reveal considerable alteration and rearrangement. 

Another Shavian acquisition of considerable importance is the typed scenario for Arms and 
the Man made by Cecil Lewis, the well-known English moving-picture director of the 1930s; 
it is heavily corrected by Shaw. Of the 141 ee sixty-three carry the latter’s alterations, sug- 

estions, and notations. Many pages bear little sketches by Shaw to show how the setting had 
Гаа in past productions or should look in the film and how he visualized the properties and 
the position of the actors. 

The talking film of Arms and the Man, as worked out by Lewis and Shaw and directed by 
Lewis for British International Pictures, was first shown at Malvern on August 3 1932. It was the 
second of Shaw’s plays to be filmed. Lewis had in 1930 directed How He Lied to Her Husband 
for British International Pictures. 

A couple of fragments of Shavian manuscript recently acquired have perhaps more sig- 
nificance in the Berg Collection than they would elsewhere. The original manuscript of Shaw's 
first play, Widowers’ Houses, written in 1885-1892, has been in the Collection for many years. 
The play was produced in 1892 without much success and published in 1803. It was thoroughly 
revised when it was republished as the first of the "unpleasant plays" in Plays: Pleasant and 
Unpleasant, 1898. On exhibition is one fragment which comes from the revision of the quarrel 
between Blanche Sartorius and Dr Trench in Act I. The other fragment contains revisions 
for the stage directions in the reconciliation between Blanche and Trench in Act III. The direc- 
tons are very largely new. These fragments, after much correction, give Shaw’s final text. 
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The Collection recently acquired its earliest example of what can be called a “Shaving.” The 
short story shown here is entitled “The St. James’s Hall моко it seems to belong to the 
lean years of Shaw’s attempts to keep alive in London after his arrival in 1875. It carries three 
annotations: one in red ink by an editor, “Declined with thanks”; immediately afterwards, one 
in black ink by Shaw, “(by a paper called ‘Sketch’)”; and one in pencil in an unidentified hand 
“sent 23.2.79/ret.16.6.79.” The amusing little tale relates the horror with which Mozart, miracu- 
lously released from the shades, attended a concert in St James’s Hall, and heard what had 
happened to instruments and interpretations — particularly to a performance of his own Ріапо- 
forte Concerto in D minor. 

Two other manuscript acquisitions bear upon Shaw and the activities of the Fabian Society. 
In 1906 Н. С. Wells, a recent member, decided that the Society needed a thorough over- 
hauling and that the Old Guard of the Executive Committee, which included Shaw, should 
be made to relinquish power to the League of Youth, which was, of course, under Wells’s leader- 
ship. Shaw’s use of paradox, irrelevance, and laughter came in for special attack. Shaw was able 
to turn his gifts to the destruction of Wells's ambitions in a report on the latter's proposals. 

In this connection an undated corrected typescript (on paper watermarked 1902) of a 
“Minute drafted by Shaw for discussion by the (Executive) Committee” is here displayed. 

-He proposed the device of instituting the rank of senator-without-vote on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fabian Society and of kicking the Old Gang upstairs to this rank so as to preserve 
е ae with the Society and yet give junior робы a chance to rise in the Fabian 

erarchy. 

The sense of fun which lends so much enjoyment to Shaw's plays is apparent in the little 
vaudeville sketch, shown in manuscript, which he put together in 1917 for the entertainment 
of members of the Fabian Summer School at alming, Surrey. The humor is topical and 
personal, with allusions to prominent Fabians like the Webbs and Mrs Wilson. Shaw, of course, 
was the principal actor as well as the author. 

The page of corrected typescript shown here, seems both by handwriting and subject-matter, 
to belong near the end of Shaw's long career. His interest in phonetics 15 familiar to everyone 
who is acquainted with Pygmalion as play, moving-picture, or musical His employment of 
Pitman shorthand is well-known to all who have worked with his manuscripts or examined 
the synopsis of Man and Su an found in this exhibition. He left instructions that his res- 
iduary estate was to be held for a period to encourage the development of "a more efficient 
alphabet of at least forty letters than the existing one of twenty-six.” The new alphabet would 
enable all literate persons using the English language to improve speed, accuracy, and com- 
prehension. It was a final attempt to give wide circulation to his long-standing interest in sound 
and symbol. The typed page on display gives an account of his struggle to awaken public 
interest and support for his hobby and his plan to promote it after his death. 

The first fruit of Shaw’s bequest is found in “The Shaw Alphabet Edition of Androcles and 
the Lion.” The volume contains a foreword by C. R. Sopwith, the Public Trustee, who had the 
administration of the Shaw estate, describing the litigation over the bequest and the competi- 
tion for the new alphabet. It also has an “Introduction to Shaw’s Alphabet,” which is appropri- 
ately the work of Sir James Pitman, grandson of Sir Isaac, and which explains the method of the 
new symbols. It was published late in 1962 by Penguin Books on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Nearly a hundred letters or cards have been added to the thousand or so already in the Berg 
Collection. Most of the additions belong to two substantial (but incomplete) correspondences 
with his Swedish translators. The earlier translator of the two was Hugo Vallentin, a native 
of Gothenburg, working as a journalist in Stockholm. There are 19 letters and 21 cards falling 
between 1906 and 1919. There is one particularly interesting letter dealing with Shaw’s sitting 
to Rodin for a bust. The body of the ndence is concerned with Vallentin’s translations 
of Shaw’s novels and hag. nn fae Man and Superman; with Stockholm publishers 
and producers; with other English playrights — Henry Arthur Jones, John Masefeld, and 
Somerset Maugham — for whom Vallentin might act; with Shaw's motor trips in Germany and 
Sweden; and with the stupidity of the First World War. 

In 1917 Shaw mentioned to Vallentin Ebba Cecilia Bystróm, who in a few years took over the 
responsibilities of his Swedish translator and representative. There are 16 letters and 15 cards 
written between 1021 and 1048 addressed to Miss Bystróm, who in 1924 married Sir Sydney 
Low, the historian, journalist, and lecturer. The correspondence deals principally with the plays 
Shaw wrote between the two world wars, from Heartbreak House to Buoyant Billions. These 
contain the usual outbursts against Swedish publishers and producers and wry humor over the 
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national rivalries of the Swedes, the Danes, the Norwegians, and the Finns. One of the most 
interesting letters, dated November 14 1926, is concerned with his refusal to profit personally 
by the award of the Nobel Prize. 

Some of the individual letters recently a bear upon material found elsewhere in this 
exhibition. A letter of May 21 1904 to Frederick Whelen, founder of the Independent Stage 
Society, for instance, deals with Forbes-Robertson’s plans for appearing in Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, Shaw had written the male lead for the latter in 1899, but a series of postponements, of 
the sort described in the letter on display, delayed the first performance in English and in 
England until the autumn of 1907. The letter of November 18 1915 to James B. Fagan, play- 
wright, theater manager, and honorable secretary of the Dramatists’ Club, refers to the unpopu- 
larity which Shaw suffered because of his attitude toward the First World War. It mentions 
his resignation from the club. “I am the First Chucked,” he wrote, “but shall I be the last? ... 
As you say, it seems hopeless to talk sense about the war.” When a friend approached him in 
March 1929 on behalf о а young Irishman named Kenneth Duffy and his associates, who were 
“fearfully keen on filming ‘Arms and the Man, ” Shaw jotted in the back of the letter on dis- 
pley a note declaring: “These young men dont need introductions. The is open, and they 

ve only to walk in if they mean business.” As has been seen, the filming of Arms and the Man 
fell shortly after to Cecil Lewis. Е 


There are other single letters which bear проп Shaw’s work in the theater. In 1893 he | 


wrote The Philanderer and when it had not been produced by October 12 1896 he relinquished 
the title to another playwright, Justin McCarthy, in the letter shown here. “But why not use 
up the title?” he asked. "My play is the dullest filth; it will probably never be produced. . . .” 

w was generous and wrong: McCarthy did not use the title and Р erer was finally 
produced in 1905. To the very end of his career Shaw continued to be generous with people 
whom he trusted. In February 1947 Val Gielgud, of the famous Terry-Gielgud family, wrote 
the letter found here asking permission to introduce an announcer into a radio production of 
St. Joan to clarify it for an audience not able to see it. “Yes: go ahead by all means,” Shaw 
wrote in the margins of Gielgud’s letter. “The main thing is that the announcer’s voice and 
manner shall be so that it cannot be mistaken for dialogue. . . . Many thanks for 
taking the job off my hands.” 

In the margin of another letter here displayed Shaw put a note of considerable political 
coloring. a Cape, the publisher, wrote in September 1935 soliciting his help to obtain 
the Nobel Prize for Dmitri Merezhkovsky, the eminent Russian poet, critic, and novelist of 
ma days, who had gone into exile in 1930. Shaw offered some half-hearted generalities 

callously concluded: y doesnt D. M. go back to Russia, where authors are pampered?" 
It was such private utterances as well as his public statements that helped to exaggerate accounts 
of his relationship with the communists. When the novelist William Gerhardi was attempting 
in August 1938 to obtain Russian consent for his sister, who had married a Russian, to return 
to England, he asked Shaw's help. “The notion that I am persona grata with the dictators,” 
Shaw replied in the letter shown here, "is one of the Shaw myths. . . . I do not see how I can 
act with any beneficial effect." 


(To be continued) 


The Apprentice of Great Queen Street 
By PauL MINER 


LLIAM BLAKE is believed to have “engraved several plates in 
Richard Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain (1786), exe- 
cuted while he was an engraver's apprentice in James Basire’s workshop, 
from 1772 to 1779. In 1809 Gough bequeathed his remarkable topographical 
collection to the Bodleian Library, and this material includes the copper- 
plates Blake is conjectured to have engraved, along with the corresponding 
original drawings. In view of what we know of Blake at this time, there 
+ exists a probability that the drawings in question have some connection with 
` Blake and possibly were sketched while he roamed the precincts of West- 
minster Abbey. These drawings until now have been overlooked by Blakists. 
To assess their context let us recapitulate what we know of Basire’s appren- 
tice. Blake was sixteen years old in 1774 when his “master” at Great Queen 
Street assigned him to sketch monuments in Westminster Abbey and in 
other churches about London. Benjamin Malkin, who was on intimate terms 
with Blake in later years and to whom we are indebted for many details of 
Blake's early life, enumerates some of the statuary which the poet-painter 
sketched: 


The monuments of Kings and Queens in Westminster Abbey, which sur- 
round the chapel of Edward the Confessor, particularly that of King 
Henry the Third, the beautiful monument and figure of Queen Elinor, 
Queen Philippa,? King Edward the Third, King Richard the Second and 
his Queen [Anne], were among his first studies. . . . The heads he con- 
sidered as portraits; and all the ornaments appeared as miracles of art, to 
his Gothicised imagination. He then drew Aymer de Valence’s monu- 
ment, with his fine figure on the top.* 


' Malkin further describes Blake as drawing the monuments in Westminster 
Abbey "in every point he could catch, frequently standing on the monument, 


1 D. С. Neill of the Bodleian Library first pointed out to me the original drawings, and full credit 
should go to him for expending a considerable portion of his time in patiently qualifying many of 
the details of this study. He has kindly allowed me to draw extensively upon his correspondence, 
and without his guidance and documentation this paper could not have been written. 


2 The portrait of Queen Philippa was elso attributed to Blake by Stothard (Nollekens and his 
Times, 1828, п 471). ` 


8 A Father's Memoirs of a Child (1806), xx, xxi. Exasperatingly, Malkin stops here: “But I do 
not mean to enumerate all his drawings, since they would lead me over all the old monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, as well as over other ch in and about London.” 
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and viewing the figures from the top.” The Gough “portraits” could indeed 
only have been sketched in this way. 

The portraits of the first six monuments named by Malkin appear in 
Part I of Sepulchral Monuments (1786), while the engravings of Aymer 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, appear in Part II, published in 1796.* All the 
engraved portraits bear the Basire subscription. On the logical assumption 
that the apprentice who executed the drawings was also assigned to engrave 
the plates, Sir Geoffrey Keynes in his invaluable Bibliography (1921) con- 
cluded that the copper plates might “with certainty be attributed to Blake.” 
Although the drawings were not known to be extant, Keynes further noted 
that “Each Portrait is preceded by an engraving of the whole monument, 
and it is probable that the drawings for these, too, were made by В1аКе.... 7 й 
Now we find that the drawings stored with the engravings are also, with the 
exception of the King Edward III, signed “J Basire del” (for delineavit). 
The drawings are in pencil, but the Basire inscriptions were added in ink. 

In addition to these, other drawings have come to light at the Society of 
Antiquaries which seem to be in the same category, of drawings made by 
Blake as apprentice to Basire. 

On 2 May 1774 Sir Joseph Ayloffe along with other antiquaries gathered 
in Westminster Abbey at the Purbeck marble tomb of Edward I.° Their 
macabre, if antiquarian, purpose was to examine meticulously the then 
more than 450-year-old corpse of this king of England. At the time of the 
disinterment (the Dean of the Abbey supervising) someone hastily sketched 
two pencil drawings on a single sheet of undated paper bearing no water- 
marks, portraying The body of Edward у° 1” as it appeared on first opening 
the Coffin and The body as it appeard when some of the vestments were 
remov'd. The drawings, probably because of their unfinished nature, were 
never published, and these bizarre sketches would be of little general inter- 


4 The first plate is of the entire tomb, and the second shows a view of the effigy of Aymer from ° 
above, with the upper part of the plate showing a detailed engraving of the trefoil above the 
center of the arch of the canopy. 


Él The M xiu tes meo Боас І із taken from Ayloffe’s “An Account of the Body of 
е as it appeared on opening his Tomb in the Year 1774,” Archaelo 
(1786) 376—413. Ы E. 

Ruthven Todd in his edition of Gilchrist's Life of William Blake (1945, p 368) states that 
the corpse “crumbled into dust upon exposure to air,” but Avloffe sp states that the 
body was well preserved (p 382 as elsewhere) and thg* “the corpse did not receive the least 
violation or injury . . ." (413). ‘ 

While Blake was still assigned to the Abbey doing sketches, a Westminster schoo in 1776 
removed Richard ІГ jawbone, it being returned in 1906 by his descendants. Aio ides the 
eighteenth century the body of Katherine of Valois was placed above ground in an open coffin, and 
at this time the bones were still firmly united and clothed with flesh. In 1776 the queen’s body 
was hidden from sight beneath the Villiers monument in the chapel of St Nicholas. 
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‘. est but for the fact that scholars have theorized that Blake may have observed 
the proceedings or even participated in them.® Alexander Gilchrist, Blake's 
first major biographer, could not help “hoping that Blake may (unseen) 
have assisted at the ceremony” (p 16), and David V. Erdman conjectures 

"that Blake may have made the sketches in question.’ The brief captions on 
the drawings are not in Blake’s hand, nor are the drawings signed. (Perhaps 
Basire would have signed the drawings only when they were being approved 
as suitable for engraving.) Otherwise these drawings are of the same gen- 
eral character as the others here described. 

Later, in the summer of 1775, Blake is said to have sketched two monu- 

"«.. ments previously concealed behind the wainscot and tapestry hangings in 

“һе Presbytery of Westminster Abbey, namely the figures identified as 
Sebert, king of the East Saxons, and Henry III. These two drawings, to be 
found in the material for Vetusta Monumenta in the collection of the Society 
of Antiquaries, have generally been accepted as Blake's, and the possibility 
of the drawings’ being connected with him recently has been appraised and 
re-confirmed on technical grounds by Sir Anthony Blunt.? Attention should 
also be called to seven other original drawings made at the same time. 

When the wainscot and tapestry in the Presbytery were removed, the 
$creens disclosed not only the shrine and tomb of Sebert but also the monu- 
ments of Aveline, Countess of Lancaster, and Lady Anne of Cleves. Here 
again, we find a possible link between Ayloffe and Blake, as it was Ayloffe 
who compiled the particulars on the rediscovered monuments. Ayloffe's 
paper was read before the Society of Antiquaries 12 March 1778, at which 
time the following drawings were presented: 


1 Tomb of Aveline ? 
2 Effigy of Aveline 


indebted to J. Hopkins, Assistant Librarian at the Society of Antiquaries, for his coopera- 
confirming my original suspicion that the drawing of Edward I’s corpse was extant. 

и , lake: Prophet Against Empire, р 31 and п. 

Мә The two watercolor drawings of Sebert and Henry inted out initially by W. R. 
Lethaby, according to Thomas Wright, The Life of фт om и (1929, р 5). Sir Anthony 
Blunt in The Art of William Blake (1959) states that the engravings “in the second volume of 
Vetusta Monumenta include several of tombs and paintings in Westminster Abbey clearly by 
Blake” (p Зп) and attributes the “two wall-paintings" (Sebert and Henry III) to Blake. 

9 Wright (I 6) possibly was aware that Blake had drawn the monument of Countess Aveline, 
but he does not clearly explain tter. Blunt also attributes another engraving of Aveline of 
Lancaster in Gough's Monuments to e. 

The Aveline watercolor drawing in thi Society of Antiquaries and the study for the plate in 
Gough’s work presumably must have beet executed between the summer of 1775 (some of the 
Vetusta drawings are dated this year) апе late winter of 1778. Ayloffe notes that both the 
monument of АуеНпе and that of Anne of , as well as the north front of King Sebert's tomb 
(the sketch of which is dated 1775), were “longer visible” at the reading D paper, 12 


March 1778. 
= ae 
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Ornaments from tomb of Aveline 

Detail from tomb of Aveline 

North front of the monument of King Sebert 
King Sebert 


со -1 с OP CO 


Head and ornaments, north side 
of King Sebert’s monument 
Monument of Anne of Cleves 


Ko] 


With the exception of the drawings numbered six and seven, the other 
original drawings have been neglected in their pertinence to Blake, but 
according to Martin Butlin of the Tate Gallery these sketches also show 


King Henry Ш T 


К 
У 


a remarkable affinity in technique to the separate drawings of Sebert апд” 


Henry III, believed to be the work of Blake.'^ On the basis of previously ‘ 
unquestioned evidence, these additional drawings may belong also to Blake’s 
Westminster “canon.” 4 

Unfortunately, the facts as they can be confirmed do not permit a cate- 
gorical answer. The Edward I drawings are obviously suspect on the known 
evidence, and an objective declaration of Blake’s responsibility for all these 
"Basire" drawings and engravings must carry with it certain reservations. 
On the basis of the information given by Malkin and the probable conse- 
quences of Blake’s apprenticeship obligations, and in the judgment of 
Keynes and other modern Blake scholars, the newly noted drawings are 
clearly worthy of attention, and anyone interested in Blake’s early life must 
take cognizance of them. Their discovery also opens up the further question 
of how much of the uninvestigated material in the Gough collection and 
among the Vetusta sketches may also be from the hand of William Blake, 
apprentice. Here may lie a considerable number of the early drawings of a 
genius who would later pour aqua fortis on the accepted artistic stan 
of eighteenth-century “Cunning-sures.” 


10 Without the assistance of Martin Butlin of the Tate Gallery many of the particulars hay 





deductions of this paper could not have been compiled, and he has generously permitted me Ё“. -` 


quote from his letters. 
11 Blake's apprenticeship to Basire would have remained in effect until August 1779. The Abbey 
plates were to be ready by Christmas 1778, but it was not until 14 March 1780 that proof 
pa were shown, as the Minutes of the Society confirm. Consequently, unless Blake remained 

yond his apprenticeship, it is unlikely that he was connected with the engraving of the plates, 
or at least the late ones. 







mentions “accurate drawings taken under the inspectign of Mr. Basire. . . .” Under the inspection 
of Mr. Basire is an distrahi ambiguous phrase, co: 

The photographs of the monuments were 
Muniment Roomy and Library, Westminster Abb 
the Dean và ае of Westminster Abbey. 
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Photographs of monuments, courtesy 
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Drawing for Gough’s Monuments. 
Bodleian Library 


of Edward III 
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Drawing for Gough’s Monuments. 










Monument of Queen Elinor. 
Westminster Abbey 
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Reading Vogues at English Cathedral Libraries 
of the Eighteenth Century 


E By PAUL KAUFMAN 
University of Washington Library 


Y HAPPY chance the loan records of no less than eight cathedral 
libraries in England have survived from the eighteenth century. Such 
records for any kind of library prior to the nineteenth century, as all students 
of library history well know, are extremely rare. Except for the registers at 
.. Oxford and Cambridge only four or five have come to light.! Their value as 
“indices of reading, however, is of obvious importance, all the more so because 
any such evidence has been until recently an unexplored territory in social 
history. 

The tabulation and analysis of these eight extant registers are the substance 
of the present study. Several of these "borrowers books” — as they are often 
called — are in the form of long narrow volumes like ordinary account or 
ledger books. The one at Winchester measures 14 x 456 inches, and is still 
chained to a small table — engagingly reminiscent of the chained-books 
libraries. A similar unchained record book at York is literally crumbling to 
pieces, so that the unaided manual touch breaks off the edges of yellowing 
leaves. The other chained register, that at Durham, is a folio, with unusually 
heavy links, long since detached from its anchorage. 

Here, then, is an extraordinary record, hitherto unrecognized except for 
a single charming glimpse of a part of the reading at York? The nature of 
the original sources is seen in the facsimiles from two of the eight loan 







‚1 My monograph Borrowings from the Bristol Library 1773-1784: A pe Record of Reading 
г УР (Charlottesville 1960) lists by title the 900 works borrowed and offers some interpre- 
tatioj of this unique proprietary library register. Studies of the loan records of the Innerpeffray 
Mfthshire) public library and of the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris are in progress. 
“Whe inception of the present study is due entirely to Beriah Botfield's Notes on the Cathedral 
Libraries of England (1849), which, in the course of describing the collections at each cathedral, 
includes a simple statement in the chapters on nine of them that a borrowers’ book had survived. 
Although he missed naming York he did cite Chester and Lichfield. Inquiry of the authorities 
at the former elicited a disclaimer of any knowledge of such a record. At Lichfield the record 
must have been accessible until the 1930s for L. F. Powell obtained from the dean the reference 
to two volumes borrowed by Dr Johnson. But repeated inquiries including those made during 
personal visits produce only the assertion that the record is not available. 
? Elizabeth Brunskill, now deputy апап at York Minster, in her brochure 18th Century 
Reading, Some notes of the people who f&quented the Library of York Minster in the Eighteenth 
Century, and on the books they borrowed NYork Georgian Society, Occasional Paper Number Six 
1950) not only brought to light Sterne's b&rowings but revealed the whole of the York record 
up to 1778 in most appreciative fashion. I Qyled attention to the significance of this brochure 
in "Mr. Yorick and the Minster Library" Notes & Queries New Ser x no 8 (1960) 4 
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registers. In Table I following is given a comprehensive condensed picture 
of the total record of loans in statistical form. 


TABLE І 


Numerical Summary of Works Lent at English Cathedral Libraries 


1 2 3 4 
IDENTIFIABLE No. ТімЕ8 No. No. Loans 
Wonks — InkeNTIFIABLE BORROWERS TO 
LENT Works LENT BORROWERS 
CANTERBURY (C) (1797-1817) 543 1,788 47 1,884 
CARLISLE (Cr) (1703-1803) 464 1,073 90 1,401 
Duruam (D) (1711-1801) 1,419 5,623 931 6,364 
GLOUCESTER (G) (1731-1800) 298 1,083 97 1,118 
Wincuester (W) (1728-1820) 474 1,345 81 1,384 
York (Y) (1716-1820) 487 1217 179 1,242 
Exerer (E) (1751-1799) 147 211 43 1,132 
Sr Paut’s (P) (1744-63; 1783- 
1821) 127 157 57 796 
Not 7 n к 
Torars significant 12,497 825 15,251 


The basic figures here were compiled from the original tabulations of 
loans for each of the eight cathedrals. At the same time a list of the borrowers 
with the score of each was prepared. From these two compilations the figures 
of Table I were calculated. 

The initial dates in parentheses after each of the cathedrals are those of 
the beginnings of the registers. The terminal years are determined in some 
cases by the end of the register, and in some, arbitrarily to effect a сегде 
time span. 

Exeter and St Paul's are placed separately outside the alphabetical order 
because they present the difficult problem of recording chiefly by shelf mark 
alone. At Exeter no less than five partial manuscript catalogues of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries reflecting changing shelf marks create a 
hoplessly complex situation. At St Paul's, with a manuscript catalogue of 1862 
as the one basic guide, we find an extensive lj changes recorded for 49 
of the total of 54 presses. In both of these lilfraries it seemed quite unwise to 
assume that any shelf mark denoted an unfuestionable title. For Exeter and 
St Paul's therefore we have the identifigMle titles as specifically entered and 
the total nuyiber of borrowings by nanjes of borrowers. 
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The discrepancy between the figures in column 2 and column 4 results 
from two factors: illegibility of title but not of the borrower’s name (or even 
if the name is illegible the fact of an entry is clear); or, entry by shelf-mark 
only, which is the form used from time to time by the six other cathedrals. 
It should be emphasized, however, that the total in column 4 is approximately 
accurate since it does represent the total of entries. 

Unfortunately, other data are not so accurate — when they become sta- 
tistical at all. Obviously the major problems are first decipherability and 
then identification. A glance at the register of Durham suffices to show the 
difficulties of the first: all too clearly the worthy canons were not thinking 
of posterity when they slashed through the titles to show return of books. 


"The result is that complete omission because of illegibility is estimated at 


two to three per cent, or perhaps 300—450 items of a total of about 15,500.? 

Of identification, problems are more pervasive. Typical are the three 
difficult entries in the records of Coleridge and Sterne (here illustrated), 
where we might assume automatic simplicity in titles. In the Coleridge entry 
we cannot definitely identify one of the titles by Hobbes or "Right to sit in 
Parliament." Sterne's borrowing of "Alliance of the Liturgies" * was solved 
by Miss Brunskill at York only after hours of search — including my own 
unsuccessful efforts. The laconic and often casual scribbles demand bibliotic 
skill and patient research. Too often the borrowers or canon librarians (ap- 
parently bored with their assignment) gave an offhand version of a title. 
And even in the most carefully kept record, that of Canterbury, with the 
double check of press mark for each loan, we are occasionally nonplussed. 
The borrower knew perfectly well what "Mosaik" or "Hornius" designated: 
that was enough! The problems are compounded when another language, 
particularly Latin, as often, is involved. Witness the puzzle of the loan to 
Coleridge of a Hobbes title mentioned above. 


___, To follow through the various avenues of inquiry for all doubtful titles 


” mm 


would be the work of years, and sometimes if not often the results would be 
inconclusive. Hence our simple expedient of quotation marks for the whole 


. Or a part of an entry that has been impossible to identify more fully. The 


conventional question mark denotes uncertainty regarding some part of a 
title.® 


3 Of course the identification and sonsaquent inclusion of even so small a а of titles 
would modify the figures in Table II аа the resulting analysis. But the chances are against 
material changes in the relative totals of the major classifications. The advice of the experts 
consulted has unanimous in favor of publication in the present form. 

4 Hamon L'Estrange, Alliance of Divine Offices (1659). 

5 It has seemed scarcely justified to explain the reason for every question. 


-——— aE 


-e m.a 
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In the light of these explanations the unevenness in the relative complete- 
ness of titles is readily understood: it is simply impossible to determine one 
or more of the bibliographic essentials wherever a choice is offered among 
two or more possibilities. Every one of the 2,700 entries has been checked 
against the standard sources, but even the two available printed catalogues, 
those of Canterbury and York, while often invaluable, fail in some instances 
to provide the unquestionable, complete facts.? In the case of varying titles 
of the same work, as, commonly, “Sermons” or “Works,” occasionally a spe- 
cific title is followed by the initial of the library. 

The classification will be recognized as that prevailing in the catalogues 
of commercial circulating and other kinds of libraries in the eighteenth , 
century. It is adopted here for the obvious purpose of reflecting arrangements - 
then in vogue. With such broad inclusive terms of classification a title may 
occasionally appear misclassified, but it has seemed best to avoid multiplica- 
tion of divisions. Thus "Foreign Literature" is primarily "Modern," and 
"Greek and Latin" comprises primarily ancient literature. Obviously “Mis- 
cellaneous" includes a vast range of titles which would be specifically cata- 
logued today. But the mélange here assembled under *Miscellaneous" is 
wholly typical of the eighteenth-century arrangement in secular catalogues. 
No classified catalogue of an entire ecclesiastical library is known to me." 

The place of publication is London unless otherwise indicated. 


8 The fact that there are only two general printed NE of printed books among these eight 
cathedrals betrays an inexplicable lack of interest in libraries on the part of cath 
authorities and the church in general The bulky Cathedral Commission ort of 1852 did 
include a formal record of rather listless responses to questions concerning the library, but made 
no recommendations beyond a brief and conventional assertion arding its value. (This 
Report is not in the British Museum, but can be found in the Lambert Palace Library.) Latest 
Reports of the Commission, 1931-1942, make no reference to libraries, nor does the symposium 
Essays on Cathedrals, ed J. S. Howson (1872) include any mention of them. 


Historically, the best conspectus of the libraries is the tabular view for the year 1878, which 
accompanies the paper given by the Rev Herbert E. Reynolds, Librarian of Exeter Cathedral, 


at the organization meeting of the Library Association at Oxford, 1878, published as Appendix І EX 7 


in Ње Proceedings of Ње Association (1879). Mr Reynolds’ comprehensive survey “Our Cathedral 
Libraries: Their History, Contents, and Uses” in this same volume is quite the most thoughtful 
and eloquent essay on the subject. Brief and absorbing descriptions of cathedral libraries in 
Thomas F. Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour in Northern Counties (1838), such as his account of 
discovering two Caxtons in the York Minster late at night with a lantern, are little classics. 


7 The closest approximation to such a catalogue is that of a collection of 1500 volumes given 
by the Rev Marmaduke Fothergill on his death in 1737 tp.the York library. His own manuscript 
catalogue was arranged under these heads: A. Biblia. 8. Patres. С. Catechismi. D. Conciona- 
tores. E. Liturgiae. Е. Theologici. С. Classici. Н. Legales. I. Philosophicl. J. Lexicographi. 
L. Poetae. M. Historici. N. Geographici. О. Grammatici. P. Aspidologici. This was followed 
by в general alphabetical list. (From А Catalogue of the Printed Books in the Library of the Dean 
and Chapter of York [Compiled by Chancellor John Raine] (York and London 1896) Introduc- 
tion, p xvi-xviii.) 
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These figures in Table I must of course be taken for what they are, totals 
of original tabulations direct from their sources. In the jargon of the day 
they are “raw” scores, with no attempt at “weighting.” Perhaps the chief 
weakness in the figures is our ignorance of the distribution of individual 
borrowers in the total for a given title. That is, did one borrower take the 
same work twenty times or were there, say, twenty borrowers? Or how many 
individuals did participate? Such refinement could be accomplished in many 
instances if the manpower were available. And the same is true of tabulating 
the chronological sequences in borrowing a single work — which could then 
be calculated for a class of volumes. That is, trends of borrowing at different 
periods within the total time span could be determined. (This latter factor, 
"which becomes of crucial application in cultural history, was fortunately 
available with little extra labor in my study of the borrowings from the 
Bristol Library for the limited period 1773-1784.) The next logical summary 
is that of the totals in each classification. Among other data of interest 
would be the identification of titles borrowed by others besides Sterne and 
Coleridge, for example, by Thomas Percy, William Paley, and Joseph 
Warton. 

The number of loans to each of the 825 borrowers has been recorded, how- 
ever, as well as the complete tabulation of titles for each of the libraries; and 
the typescript of these data is available on loan. Available also, it should be 
noted, are the bound volumes of photo-copies of all the loan registers at the 
University of Washington Library. Thus the original sources of this study in 
reproduction are readily accessible. 

In appraising the figures we must carefully observe the chronological 
spans and not be lured into comparisons which are easily invidious! Thus 
the activity at Canterbury is remarkable for the brief span of two decades. 
So the number of borrowers at York is remarkable for the total loans, signifi- 
cant of a broad hospitality toward borrowers.* As for the activity at Durham 
no explanation has been forthcoming: ? there must have been an exceptional, 
not to say unique intellectual and spiritual urge among the deans or in a 
group of canons and prebendaries to produce such a unique intellectual 
intensity of activity. We are of course never sure what a record of borrowing 
means as a criterion of interest and/or actual study. More general observa- 
tions in a final assessment are made below. 


8 In the tabular view cited in footnote 6 above, York reported “Every facility.to students.” One 
bequest described the Minister Library as "public," a designation used also of other ecclesiasti- 
cal collections, as indeed of the Bodleian and Cambridge University libraries. 


9 Inquiries addressed to the dean produce no response. 
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Taste Ц 
Numerical Totals of Individual Printed Books Lent (by Subject) 


NuMBER PAGE 


Divinity and Ecclesiastical History 703 657 
The Bible: Texts, Translations, and 

Versions 72 

Commentary 192 

TOTAL 224 

History and Antiquities 426 
Biography and Memoirs 169 
Voyages and Travels (including Geography and 

Topography ) 153 
Philosophy 91 
Belles Lettres ( English) 81 = 
Foreign Literature (Modern) 49 З 
Greek апа Latin 258 E 
Language, Dictionaries, etc 109 З 
Law, Government, and Trade 100 js 
Mathematics 9 aJ 
Natural Philosophy 84 
Arts: Fine Arts (44); Music (20) 64 
Physics, Anatomy, etc 17 
Husbandry 5 
Miscellaneous 149 
Undetermined Classification 17 

Total number of individual works lent 2,708 


In Table II the relative number of separate works borrowed is seen by 
subjects. Thus Theology and Church History dominates with almost one 
quarter of the whole; and if all entries under Bible are added, making a total 
of 927 of the complete number of 2,708, the ecclesiastical interest constitutes 
about one-third of all loans. A strong second is History and Antiquities with 
426; and, if the closely related (or actually integral) division of Biography 
and Memoirs is included, the total amounts to 575, or about 22 per cent of 
the whole. So, the Classics with 258 reach the impressive proportion of nearly 
10 per cent, while all literatures and language, with 497, represent about 
18 per cent. Next to these groups Travel makes a respectable showing with 
153 titles, but we might have expected Philosophy to total more than ninety- 
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one. Perhaps the figure of eighty-four for Natural Philosophy, so close to that 
of traditional Philosophy, reflects a rising tide of the century. Yet the individ- 
ual physical sciences, including mathematics with an overall total of only 
twenty-six, come off haltingly indeed. Nor do the Arts with sixty-four show 
up as well as we might expect. 

So cursory a view of major scores must be supplemented, however, with 

recognition of the 149 titles under Miscellaneous, in which the borrowing 
figure of 207 for the Philosophical Transactions stands out so conspicuously 
' as much the highest for any title in the entire record. Considering that this 
number is distributed among five of the libraries, it has significance even if 
_ an individual collection has only one of a hundred or more of the separate 
-annual issues of the Transactions. (The Canterbury catalogue, as an example, 
shows only five volumes.) No other titles under Miscellaneous remotely rival 
the popularity of Philosophical Transactions: 19 only seven of the other 148 
show ten or more loans and only two totals reach nineteen each. Yet the sheer 
number of individual works loaned has some cumulative significance. One 
of the two totals of nineteen, Histoire de l'Académie is limited to Durham, 
but Francis Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa is represented in three libraries. 

The totals of individual works are obviously susceptible to varied tabula- 
tion and analysis. Just a few high points must here suffice. Next to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions come two other multivolume entries, Universal History 
with 120 and Biographia Britannica with 124. These are followed by the 
ninety-nine of Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law and the ninety-four of Dugdale's 
Monasticon — both of outstanding importance for ecclesiastics. Making up 
the first ten in popularity are Gibbon's Rome, 97, Drake's Eboracum, 86; 
Willis’ Cathedrals, 74, Burnet's Reformation, 66, and Churchill’s Voyages, 67. 
Of these only Gibbon and Churchill are “nonprofessional,” and both, it should 
be noted, are among the most popular books of the century. 

One further statistical group is that of the five authors with the largest 
number of separate works or editions: Homer, 22; Cicero, 17; Milton, 12; 
Vergil, 10; and Horace, 9. 

As to the individual borrowers themselves, the high scores are given as 
follows: 


10 The score at Bristol was 65, that is, for an eleven-year period. For comparison the figures for 
the ten most popular works are here given: Hawkesworth's Voyages, 201; Brydone's Tour through 
Sicily, 192; Chesterfield's Letter to his Son, 185; Hume's History of England, 180; Goldsmith's 
History of the Earth, 150; Raynal’s European Settlements, 137; Robertson’s Charles V, 131; 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 127; Lyttleton's Henry П, 131; Fielding’s Works, 120. See Kaufman, 
Bristol 122. The many other pertinent comparisons can be seen in a glance at the appropriate 
sections in this monograph. 
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Tas III 
Totals of Loans per Individual 
(Totals only without names) 
Loans or 100 on Over Loans or 50-99 

Canterbury 434, 230, 227, 179, 86, 80, 50 

120 
Carlisle 141 68 
Durham 636 (composite of 14 of scores in 

several Deans), 607, this range 

546, 485, 249, 143, 

139, 136, 131, 126, 

105 
Exeter 190, 109, 103 95, 83, 75, 71, 55, 

51 

Gloucester 97, 79, 54, 53, 50 
St Paul’s 59 (Bishop of Lincoln) 
Winchester 341, 106, 100 75, 65, 57, 51, 50 
York 141, 110 50 


From this numerical summary we see that 25 borrowers (making the deans 
of Durham a single borrower) equal or exceed 100 loans each and that 36 
equal or exceed 50 loans each. Thus between seven and eight per cent of the 
825 borrowers show impressive totals. So we might continue to refine the 
individual totals downward until we found that 20 per cent of the borrowers 
took out 20-25 volumes each. 

Who were these 825 borrowers who gradually emerge as living people — 
both men and women — winding their way as a kind of procession through 
the century? 

Primarily, they are the deans and members of chapters, the canons and 
prebendaries, with the addition of a scattering of other diocesan clergy. To 
these must be added the laymen whose borrowings were approved by the 
dean and chapter. Identifications of these, except for famous names like 
Sterne and Coleridge, are difficult, if not impossible. It is, in this research, — 
and when is it not? — easier to catalogue books than men! But certain broad 
divisions are discernible: as at Winchester of 81 names 47 are identified as 
members of the chapter, leaving 34 as possible clergymen of the diocese or 
as laymen — the latter sometimes recognized by nonclerical titles like “Esq.” 
or “Sir.” In another outstanding instance, that of Durham, 32 names are 
identified as those of laymen by the simple formula “by the leave of.” What 
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is most extraordinary — and opening a quite unsuspected vista of religious 
history — is the statement of an impeccable authority, the Rev Herbert E. 
Reynolds, Librarian of Exeter Cathedral, that “At Durham the class that 
make the best and most use of the cathedral library are the Dissenting 
ministers”! 11 Here is an assertion to give us pause — and to lift eyebrows 
throughout the Establishment. 

In summary, then, our best estimate is that about 10 to 15 per cent of the 
borrowers, averaging among the eight cathedrals, were “outsiders,” clerical 
or laymen. It is interesting to record that about 20 women unrelated to mem- 
bers of chapters succeeded in running the formidable gauntlet of barriers to 
‚ the inner circle of borrowers. This was a feat which John Keats, for instance, 
- did not accomplish! 1 But Coleridge with the inside influence of James Losh 

did carry off a record number of volumes at one time — no less than 
fourteen! 18 
The more distinguished borrowers are worth recording: 


Canterbury William Welfitt, who compiled and 


William Nelson; brother of Lord Nel- published notes of city archives. 
son and succeeding to the title, who William Bennett, a voracious reader 


importuned Lady Hamilton to se- (434 loans) difficult to trace. 
cure preferment (such as Deanery 
of Durham). Carlisle 
Cyprian Rondeau Bunce, (1752-1807) J. D. Carlyle, eminent Arabic scholar 
who produced indices of records of (DNB). 


Canterbury Corporation and of ȘT, Coleridge. 


Cathedral still in daily use. | 

George Gilbert, whose highly enter: ee Eon Ney 
taining anecdotes (including that George Law (DNB). 
regarding William Nelson above) James Losh, notable political and re- 
were published in his Reminis- ligious liberal, whose long-neglect- 
cences in 1938. ed diaries have recently been pub- 


11 Reynolds, “Our Cathedral Libraries” 39. 


12 The reference to Keats is not so far-fetched as might appear. He came hopefully to Winchester 
from the Isle of Wight in October 1819 to find a library. With the aid of a member of the 
chapter he might have used the cathedral collection. But apparently he did not find his way 
about, for nei the cathedral library nor that of Winchester College has any record of his 
reading. Regrettably, too, no evidence of a circulating or private subscription library has survived 
in Winchester prior to the 1820s. 

18 The list of the borrowings is given in my article “Coleridge’s Use of Cathedral Libraries," 
Modern Language Notes Lxxv (May 1960) 305—399. 

Extracts from James Losh’s Diary, which is of outstanding importance, have recently been 
published by the Surtees Society, edited by Edward Hughes. The importance of Losh is described 
in my article “Wordsworth’s ‘Candid and Enlightened Friend,” N&Q New Ser іх (1962) 
403—408. 
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lished (see reference above to his 
relations with Coleridge). 
William Paley. 
Thomas Percy. 
John Heysham (DNB). 
Sir Humphrey Senhouse (DNB). 
Hugh Todd (DNB). 
Durham 
S. T. Coleridge. 
Edmund Hastings, landscape painter. 
Stephen Kemble, actor (DNB). 
Robert Lowth (DNB). 
Thomas Mangey (DNB). 


Thomas Rud, antiquary and librarian 
(DNB). 

Henry Herbert Southey, physician, 
brother of the poet. 


Robert Surtees. 


Michael Angelo Taylor M.P., political 
reformer (DNB). 


William Warburton (DNB). 

Sir George Wheler (or Wheeler), 
traveler and scientific collector 
(DNB). 

Exeter 

Charles Lyttleton (DNB). 

Jeremiah Milles (DNB). 

Gloucester 

William Adams, friend of Dr Johnson 
(DNB). 

Anthony Ellys (DNB). 

Samuel Horsely, bishop and contro- 
versial writer (DNB). 

Robert Raikes, promoter of Sunday 
schools (DNB). 

Josiah Tucker, famous dean and po- 
litical writer (DNB). 

William Warburton, eminent bishop 
and theological writer (DNB). 
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St Pauls 
Richard Harris Barham, author of 
Ingoldsby Legends (DNB). 


Joseph Butler, dean and bishop of 
Bristol, author of the Analogy 
(DNB). 

Henry William Majendie, eminent 
bish 


op of Chester and Bangor 
(DNB). 


Thomas Thurlow, bishop of Durham 
(DNB). 


Sir George Prettyman, (later Tom- 
line), bishop of Winchester and ac- ,” 
tive in politics (DNB). 

Winchester 


Thomas Balguy, popular religious 
writer (DNB у 


John Hoadly, poet and dramatist 
(DNB). 


Robert Lowth, theological writer 
(DNB). 


William Lowth, theologian (DNB). 


Zachary Pearce, bishop and classical 
scholar (DNB). 


Thomas Rennell, learned dean (DNB). 
Joseph Warton, poet and editor of 
Pope (DNB). 
York 


ЖОЛЫ physician and antiquary 


William, Burgh,  controversialist 
(DNB). i 


Francis Drake, antiquarian ( DNB). 

John Fountayne, dean of York (DNB). 
Thomas Herring, archbishop (DNB). 
Alexander Hunter, physician (DNB). 


Thomas Mangey, see also under Dur- 
ham (DNB). 
William Mason, poet (DNB). 


Laurence Sterne. 
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Besides these, the names of local importance, both clerical and lay, total fifty 
or sixty more. 

It is a noble tradition, this habit of the active use of rich stores of books. 
It is as old as the early monasteries themselves: we need only recall that the 
48th Benedictine rule prescribes that the brothers read for two hours after 
the morning work, while the Augustinian rule commands that an hour be set 
for withdrawing books from the bibliotheca. In the constitution of the lordly 
Lanfranc we read that at chapter meeting in Lent each monk should come 
with his borrowed book and return it to the custos librorum as his name was 
read out — each one then receiving another volume and giving his receipt 
. therefor to the custos. Thus was a practice of loans to many readers estab- 
· lished as a prominent feature in these early foundations. 

While specific records of loans through the middle ages are distressingly 
meager, just enough have survived to show the prevailing procedure. Two 
receipts for loans at Hereford cathedral are thus invaluable: the earliest one 
known anywhere dated “17 Kalends July [June 15]” 1298, given for a large 
codex, the other of 21 Мау 1411 being a bond for the return of five volumes.!4 
The next evidence of the practice is Archbishop Grindal’s order at York in 
1572 that every loan from the library should be entered in a book for that 
purpose.!5 

No consecutive registers of loans have been found prior to the eighteenth 
century, but a fragmentary list of 81 entries at York ір 1691-1692, inscribed 
at the end of a manuscript catalogue of the Minster Library compiled by 
Thomas Comber (afterward dean of Durham) is of unique interest. (The loans, 
distributed among five readers, consisted chiefly of theology and church 
history, but included secular history, Quintilian, Homer, and Petrarch.) 

Of no little interest also is the arrangement of inter-cathedral library 
loan, originating in the Middle Ages. The practice continued as we can see 
in several places: no less than four bishops and another dean borrowed from 


14 I was able to examine these through the courtesy of F. C. Morgan, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Joint 
Librarian at Hereford. The first of the five volumes borrowed on the bond of Richard Talbot, 
precentor of Hereford, was entered as "Unum par decretorum secundo folio vel primatum," after 
the fashion of identifying p from the first words of the second folio. See W. W. Capes, 
Charters and Records of Hereford Cathedral (1908) 267; and National Library of Wales Journal 
ут (1950) 360. Valuable data on early loan regulations are assembled in J. M. J. Fletcher, 
“Chained Books in Dorset and Elsewhere," Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Field Club xxxv (1914) 8-25. 


18 See Introduction, p vi, to the York Catalogue. It should be noted that this invaluable catalogue 

of xxviii plus 459 pages is not only the finest of all general cathedra] lib catalogues but is 

introduced by a historical account of a strangely moving tenor. Next to the Reynolds paper 

previouey cited it is the most enlightening of any description of a cathedral library, and should 
read by anyone at all interested in the subject. 
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St Paul’s — to an extraordinary extent in the case of the Bishop of Lincoln (as 
noted above) with 59 loans. 

Here are “Vogues” in reading, according to our title: they are of course 
vogues in terms of these registers. But not vogues of these communities only. 
For apart from the professional reading — which in itself is subject to the . 
social climate — the borrowings must in some measure at least reflect con- 
temporary currents of thought. As to accuracy of appraising reading trends, 
we do not know how to appraise popularity any better today — with all our 
statistics: even if a book is sold it does not mean necessarily it is read. Much 
more evidence — primarily direct individual testimony — is demanded.'® 

Yet some value accrues from this study. Not the least of practical uses is 
that of a partial catalogue. There are only two general catalogues of the. 
printed books of these libraries, those of Canterbury and York." The mon- 
umental union card catalogue of a majority of these collections reposing in 
the North Library of the British Museum extends only to 1700.18 Surely it is 
important to know what was available after that date and what books stirred 
enough interest to be brought to one's fireside.!? It is something to know that 


16 In my monograph on the borrowings from the Bristol Library, I called attention to the 
grossly nins ial criteria of popularity. The persistence of such criteria even in reputable publi- 
cations y is quite inexplicable. In the above monograph (p 129) I quoted the statement of 
Sears Jayne, Library Catalogues of the га Renaissance (Berkeley 1956) that these catalogues 
“tell the scholar exactly which books are known to have been read (p 3).” A number of similar 
statements offer the extraordinary assumption that the presence of a book in any library means 
that it is read! So far as I have observed in the laudatory reviews of this volume of Jayne, no one 
has protested against such nonsense. It is time that a careful analysis be made of the tests of the 

ty of a book. All the usual criteria are inadequate and may be quite false and misleading, 

ess they are supported by reliable personal witness. 


17 Besides the catalogue of York cited above, I have had the advantage of using as a personal 
y Catalogue of the Books, both Manuscript and Printed, . . . in the Library of Christ Church, 

Canterbury (1802), the of Dr Urry, Archivist at Canterbury. A rare copy of the York 

eee was made available to me through the good offices of Canon Cant aad Miss Brunskill 
Yor! 

A list of “Printed Catalogues of Books and Manuscripts in Cathedral Libraries: England and 
Wales” is given by Margaret S. Smith (now Mrs Scheele) as an Appendix to the article “The 
Cathedral Libraries Catalogue," by Miss M. S. С. Hands (now Mrs Macleod), The Library Fifth 
ser п (1947) 1-13. The meager evidence provided in this list betrays the painful inadequacy of 
the catalogues. 

18 This project sponsored by the Bibliographical Society and financed by the Pilgrim Trust, and 
actively supported by Sir Frank Francis, is a landmark in bibliographical achievement. It is the 
product of ten years of effort by Mrs Macleod, and comprises about 90,000 titles. As noted, it is 
subject to the severe limitation of 1700 as a terminal date, which radically limits its application 
to the present study. The libraries remaining uncatalogued are Canterbury, Durham, Salisbury, 
Wells, and York. 

19 How far the libraries were used for reading within the precincts we unfortunately have no 
testimony. Regarding heat and light we have no firm data prior to the nineteenth century. 
Doubtless members of the chapters sought the accommodations, though usually very cramped, 
for some reference reading in spite of poor light and no heat. But since members of chapters 
could borrow books they may well have hastened away with their loans under their arms, 

Data regarding heat in 1878 are given in the Tabular Returns cited above (see footnote 6). 


“yt 
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as many as 825 persons borrowed a total of more than 15,000 works and to 
know how many times each of 2,700 individual works was lent at each of the 
eight libraries. We know further the relative circulation of each class of 
works (Table П) and the relative number of loans contracted by most of the 
individual borrowers, as well as the impressive totals borrowed by the 61 
most active readers. All these figures are of social interest, but perhaps the 
chief value of the study is the indication of reading trends in the eight cathe- 
ага] communities.?? 

These trends do for the most part confirm natural assumptions. The prepon- 
derant concern with the “professional” followed by interest in history seems 
logical. What is impressive is the showing of Greek and Latin, in sharp con- 
trast with that of English literature. While no large scores are amassed for in- 
dividual classical authors (the highest being 33 for Livy and Horace and 28 
for Vergil), the wide distribution among cathedrals and the wide range of 
authors and titles bespeak the overshadowing influence of university training. 
In the cathedrals apparently the eighteenth century was still “classical” with 
little evidence of the “romantic.” Whether this evidence here assembled 
would bear out the traditional conception of the state of the church as suffer- 
ing a period of aridity must be left to individual judgment. The evidence 
confirms the presence of a number of learned and devoted scholars, a few of 
them using hundreds of volumes apiece. In the absence of data on individual 
private libraries we may plausibly assume that we have here at least a glimpse 
of the representative reading of cathedral clergy. These eight, and as many 
more of such libraries open freely as they were to all clergymen within a 
diocese, must have been a source of strength and nourishment to the intel- 
lectual life of the country. 

‘Canon Fendick, scholar and librarian at Gloucester, writes, “It seems to me 
a valuable study, especially as the 18th century is still misunderstood and 
decried. It was really a remarkably rich century in the things of the mind.” 21 
Do not these historic records witness the role played by the cathedral treasure- 
stores in making this a rich century in the things of the mind? 

20 Noteworthy libraries in addition to these eight are at the cathedrals of Worcester, Salisbury, 
Lincoln, Bury St Edmunds, Ely, St Albans, Hereford, Ripon, Lichfield, Norwich, and Rochester. 
It is reasonable to suppose that all libraries had the loan system. Records of loans appear in the 
Chapter Act Books at Salisbury as described by Neil Ker, “Salisbury Cathedral Manuscripts and 


Patrick Young's Catalogue,” Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, схст (1949) 
153-183. 


21 In а personal letter of 2 July 1962. 
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Note 


In the Tabulation of Works Borrowed following, the headings refering to the 
libraries lending books are abbreviated as in Table I, see page 644 above. 


33 dimos the many problems inevitably raised in such a study is that of the existing stocks in the 
eighteenth century and of the related question of the means of acquisition. The simple answer 
is that the holdings of cathedral libraries have accrued primaril outright gifts. Funds for 
annual or other acquisition have been negligible — ора авро evidence of the apathy. 
through the centuries toward these collections. One has merely to scan the column “Endowment 
in the tabular view previously cited to comprehend the scant attention accorded by the deans and 
chapters to their libraries. (There are conspicuous exceptions and notable improvements in 
recent years.) Durham shows by far e ся annual budget of £200, with Canterbury next 
with £60. Almost all of the rest show no appropriated. The holdings of printed books by 
the libraries reported to the Cathedral Commission of 1852 were, in numbers of volumes: Canter- 
bury, 5,000; Carlisle, 3,200; Durham, 11,000; Exeter, 500; Gloucester, 2,700; St Paul's, 8,00; 
Winchester, 3,500; and York, 8,000. Presumably the stocks were somewhat less in the eighteenth 
century. 

To discuss further aspects of cathedral library administration would take us too far from the 
concern of the present study. The factor of methods of acquisition is of obvious importance in 
the eighteenth century: the essential point peg that the cathedral clergy would doubtless have 
recommended numerous purchases had means provided. The interest of clergymen of all 
persuasions in reading both old and contemporary books is demonstrated by the records of the 
Bristol Library Society, which show a large number of clergymen in the membership list and 
among the borrowers. For years the Bishop of Bristol was president of the Society. Names of 
clergymen are prominent also in the surviving records of a half dozen book clubs, 
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Tabulation of Works Borrowed 
DIVINITY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


Toran C CR D С 
Abbadie, James. On prophesy, 2 2 
Acta m Dordracena. 2 1 
Aeneas, Sylvius (Pius II). 2 2 
Allen, tie Works, m" 2 2 


Alpini, De praesagienda vita et morte. Ed. 
ыл Vestes d d 600" 
Ambrose, St. а. d Paris. 1586 
Andrews, Lancelot. XCVI Sermons. 1628, 1635 
— Exposition of the ten commandments. 1642 
ГЕ generale de l'institut &c des Jesuites." 
apostolic decrees of —————— ———(?)" 
Apthorp, East. "Sermons" 
——— Discourses on prophecy. 2v. 1788 
Aquinas, St. Thomas. Opera. 19у. їп 10. Venice. 1593-4 
—— Summa theologica. Paris. 1662 
Arminius, James. Disputationes. 1610 
Arnobius. Adversus gentes. 1542 
Arnold, Gothofred. Historia theologiae mysticae. 
Arnold(?), Nicholas. “Comt on the Wisdom etc." 
"Articles of visitation" 
Athanasius. Opera. Ed. S. Benedict. 3v. 1698 
Athenaeus. Deipnosophistae. Gr. Lat. With Isaac 
- Casaubon's commentary. 2v. 1597—1600 
Augustine, St. Opera. Ed. Benedict. 8v. Paris. 1679 
— De civitate Dei. Ed. Coquaeus. 
Ayliffe, John. Parergon juris canonici Anglicani. 1798 
Bacon, John. Liber regis [Improved ed. of Ecton's the- 
saurus.] 1786 
Baker, Sir Richard. Sanata sophia, or directions for the 
nae Yok of contemplation. 1657 
John?. “Eternal happiness of man” 
Baluze, Stephen. Nova collectio conciliorum. Paris. 
1683 
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Balguy, Thomas. Sermons. 

“Bampton Lectures.” Perhaps: Gabriel, Robert. Facts re- 
lating to the Rev. Dr. White’s Bampton Lecture. 1789 

gorian controversy vols, 13, 28 

Barbosa, Augustin. Collectanea doctorum in jus pontifi- 
cium universum. бу. 1669 

De canonicis et dignitatibus. Leyden. 1634 

Barlow, Thomas, edi ds principles ... of the church 
of Rome. 1679 

On Pope Pius' bull against Queen Elizabeth. 1681 

—— Remains 

Caesaris Baronii annales ecclesiastici. 12v. Antwerp. 
1612—29 

Baron, Samuel(?). Narratio regionum Indicarum. 

Barrow, Isaac. Works [or “Sermons”]. 4v. 1683 

—— Exposition of the Lord's prayer and ten command- 
ments. 1696 

— Title illegible. 

Basil, St. Opera. Зу. [Also with Gregory and Macarius.] 
Paris. 1618 

“St. Basil and Isidore” 
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Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, continued 
Toran C CaD GWY E P 


Basnage, Samuel. Annales politico-ecclesiastical. 3v. 
Rotterdam. 1706 

Basnage, James de Franquener. History of the Jews. Tr. 
from French. 1706 1 

Baxter, Richard. Confession of faith. 1654 

—— Dying thoughts on Phil. I, 23. 1688 

—— Holy commonwealth. 1659 

—— Aphorisms of justification. 1649 

— On self-ignorance. 

—— Self-denial. 

—— "Christian religion.” 

—— Crucifying the world. 

—— Of the English nonconformity. 

—— The saints’ everlasting rest. 1650 

Bede. Opuscula varia. 

—— Historiae ecclesiasticae. Ed. J. Smith. Camb. 
1722 

—— Idem. Camb. 1644 1 


as quaedam theologica. 1693 1 
Bedford, Arthur. Scripture ааваа 1 1 
Bell, John. Pantheon; ог a historical onary of the 
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. 2v. 1790 
Bel, Thomas. Survey of popery. 1593—1610 
Bellarmine, Robert. Disputationes. 4v. Paris. 1620 
Bennet, Thomas. Essay on the thirty-nine articles. 1715 
Benson, George. Sermons. 
Bernard, St. А 
Bernard, Nicholas. Clavi trabales. 1661 
Beveridge, William. Thesaurus theologicus. 1711 
— — Pandectae canonum SS а lorum. 2v. Or. 1672 
Bigne, Marguerin de la. Biblioteca patrum. 8v. 1575 
Biblioteca sacra. 


Ше жы оса. Antiquities of the Christian church. 


Bingham, Joseph. Works. 2v. 1726 

Bini, Severin. Collection of the councils. 10v. Paris. 
1636 

“Bishop of Ely’s 4 discourses to the clergy.” 

“Bishop of London’s Sermon” 

Bishop of London. Lectures. 

B , Offspring(?). Sermons. 

Blair, Hugh. Sermons. 5v. Edin. 1777-1800 1 

Blondi Flavii de Roma triumphante libri X. Basle. 1559 

Bona, John. Opera. 

Bossuet, James Benigne. ... Doctrines of the catholic 
church. 1685 

Bradwardine, Thomas. De causa Dei contra Pelagium. 
1618 

Bragge, Francis. Thirteen sermons. 1713 

B John. Works. 

Bray, Thomas. Course of lectures on the catechism. Ox. 
1696 

Bross, ——————. Sermons. 

Broughton, Hugh. Epistolae, etc. 

Brownrigg, Ralph. Forty sermons, 1662 

Bull, George. 1703 

Eur Bus. De SS scripturae authoritate. Zurich. 
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Page of the borrowers’ register, York Minster Library, with entry of six volumes lent to 
Laurence Sterne, June 13 1743 
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Page of the borrowers’ register, Carlisle Cathedral Library, with entry of fourteen 
volumes lent to Coleridge, April 4 1801 
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De origine erroris. Zurich. 1578 
Bundy, Richard. Sermons. 
Burgh, William, Answer to Lindsay. 1778 
Bum, Richard. Ecclesiastical law. 2v. 1763 
Burnet, Gilbert. On the XXXIX articles. 1699 
—— Discourse of the pastoral care. 1715 
—— Four discourses to the clergy. 
—— Sermons. 
—— Mystery of iniquity unveiled. 
Burton, John, Monasticon Eboracense. 1758 
Burton, William. Monastici annales. 
Butler, Joseph. Fifteen sermons preached at the Rolls 
el. 1749 
Calvin, John. Opera. 11у. Geneva. 1583 
—— Idem. 9v. Amst. 1667-71 
Institutiones. 
* Camfield, Benjamin. A discourse . . . of angels and their 
ministries. 1678 
Campbell, George. The character of a minister of the 
el Aberdeen. 1752 
Capelius, Lewis. Critica sacra. Paris. 1650 
Casaubon, Isaac. Exercitationes ad card. Baronii an- 
nales. Geneva. 1054 
—— In Athenaeum. 
Cassander, George. Consultatio de articulis religionis. 
en. 1608 
Catholicaefidei circa SS Trinitatem delineatio 
Cave, William. Primitive Christianity. 1675 
"Ceremoniale episcop Paris 1633" 
Chaloner, Edward. Six sermons. 1023 
Chandler, Edward. Vindication of Christianity. 2v. 1728 
Chemnitz, Martin. Examen concilii Tridentini. Frank- 
furt, 1596, etc. 
Chillingworth, William. 
Chrysostom, St. Opera. Gr. Lat. 11у. Paris. 1636 
— Idem. Ed. Benedict. 
De sacerdotibus. 
Church, Thomas. Vindication of the miraculous. 1749 
Clagett, William. tions of the Holy Spirit. 1678 
— On the holy Scriptures. 
arke [or Clerke], Francis. Praxis in curiis ecclesiasticis. 
blin. 1666 
Clarke, Richard. Sermons. 1637 
Clarke, Samuel. Three practical essays on baptism, etc. 
1699 : 
—— Demonstration of the being and attributes of God, 
etc. 2v. 1706 
—— Works. 4v. 1738. 
—— The scripture doctrine of the Trinity. 1712 or 
1732 
Claude, Jahn. Oeuvres [or "Sermons"?] posthumes. 5v. 
Amst. 1688-9 
Clement of Alexandria. Opera. 1629. Also: Ed. Pot- 
ter. Ox. 1715 
Clement of Rome. Epistolae ad Corinthios. Ox. 1633 
Clerc, John le. Quaestiones Hieronymianae. Amst. 
1600 











—— Vita et opera. Amst. 1711 
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Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, continued 
Toran C CRD GW Y EP 


Collier, Jeremy. Ecclesiastical history of Great Britain. 
2v. 1708-14 

Essays upon several moral subjects. 1697 

Collier, —————-. "sacred Intr 2 vol" 

Comber, Thomas. Companion to the temple and the 
closet. 1672-84 

—— Works. 

—— Advice to the Roman catholicks of England. 1685? 

—— Roman forgeries in councils. 1073 

——— History of the liturgies. 1690 

Common prayer book (King Edward VI's). 1549 

Queen Elizabeth's “Common prayer” ' 

Common prayer book in Gre 

“The Compleat Catechist” 

“Concilia ab 1512 ad 1648” 

Concilii Tridentini canones et decreta, etc. 1577 

Conybeare, John. Sermons. 

Cooper, W. . Two occasional discourses. 1763 

Corpus confessionum. 

Cosin, John. “Canon of practice” 

—— Historia transubstantiationis papalis. 1675 

—— Notes on the book of common prayer. 1710 

Cotton, John. Sermons. 

Consideration concerning the council of Trent. 2v. 
Per Chemnitz, q.v. 

Co es, Stephen de. theologica. Amst. 1675 

Course of As uve En i 

Covel, John. Account of the present Greek church. 
Camb. 1722 

Cowper, Spencer(?). Sermons. 

Critici sacri. 9v. 1660 

Crosby's answer to Bagshaw. 

Cyprian. Opera. Tr. John Fell. 

——— Idem. Ed. Ben Ox. 1682 

——— Dissertations. 

Cyril of Alexandria. Opera. 7v. Paris. 1638 

Cyril of Jerusalem. Opera. Paris. 1640 

——— Catechesis. Paris. 1564 

Daillé, John. Mélange de sermons. 11у. Geneva. 1666 

——— De usu patrum, Geneva. 1656 

—— Idem, tr. as "Vrai usage de pères.” 

Daneau, Lambert. Opera. 

Daubeny, Charles. Guide to the church. 3v. 1898-9 

Decretales of Boniface VIII and Clement V in Liber 
sextus decretalium, 1465 

Decretales. 3v. Leyden. 1618 

Devarius, Matthew. Tr. The catechism of the council 
of Trent into Greek. Rome. 1588, etc. 

“Johannis Diaconus.” 

Digges, Sir Simon. Parson’s counsellor. 1685 

“Discourse of schism.” 

Dodwell, Henry. Letter concerning the immortality of 
the soul. 1703 

—— Discourse of the one altar and one priesthood. 
1683 

Dominis, Mark a de. A discovery of the Dalma- 
tian apostata. 1617. 

Donne, John. Works. 1 1 
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ENGLISH CATHEDRAL LIBRARIES 


Doujat, Jean. Histoire de droit canonique. Paris. 1677 
Drexellius, Hieremias. 

Drysdale, John. Sermons, 2v. Edin. 1793 
рше Sir William. Monasticon Anglicanum. 3v. 


Dupin, Lewis Ellies. Histoire eccl 

New history of ecclesiastical пега Тг. from 
French tss rete in = Paris. 1696-9 

—— Nouv thèque des auteurs ecclésiastiques 
бу. 1693-1701 T 

— "Method of studying 

Durandus, William. i donde neun officiorum. 
Lyons. 1515 

Durell, pe Parallel prophecies of Jacob and Moses. 
Ox. 1763 

Durel, John. Government and public worship of God 
in ie reformed churches. 1662 

Eachard, John. On the contempt of the clergy. 1670 

Ecclesiastici historici. 


Echard, Laurence. General ecclesiastical history. 1702 
Ecton, John. Thesaurus rerum ecclesiasticum. 1742 
—— Liber valorum. 
Edwards, Thomas. Gangraena. 1646 
Eigius, St. Title too obscure and fragmentary. 
Kors hanii opera per Dion Petavium. 2v. Paris. 1622 
i Simon. Opera theologica. 1650 
Epistola e ecclesiasticae. 
llv. Leyden. 1703 

— a Basle. 1540 
— Apophthogmata, Antwerp. 1564 

P апа "ер. 
—— et aliorum кө 1642 
——— Ecclesiasticae, sive de ratione concionandi. Basle. 

1636 А 

Eusebius. Praeparatio evangelica. 








era, 
“a translation.” 





—— Chronicon. 


—— Historia ecclesiastica. Gr. Lat. Ed. Valesius. 
Paris. 1650 

——— Evangelicae demonstrationis, Paris. 1545 

Falkner, William. Libertas ecclesiastica. 

Farmer, Hugh. Worship of human spirits. 1783 

Fasciculus rerum repentendarum. 

Faunt, Arthur. Oratio de causis haeresis. 

Featley, Daniel. The dippers dipt. 1645 

Fiddes, Richard. Theologia speculativa. 2v. 1718-90 
I E practical discourses or sermons. 1720 

Field, ard. Of the church. 1606 

Fisher, John. De unica Magdalena contra Clichtoneum. 

Fleetwood, William. Works. 1737? 

Fleming, Robert. Christology. 2v. 1705-8 

de Claude. Histoire ecclésiastique. 13у. Paris. 
1722-34 


Fothergill, George. Sermons. 1762 

Foulis, Henry. Cabala; or the history of conventicles 
uncased. 1664 

“Frauds of the monks.” Perhaps: Histoire des trom- 


peris des prétres et des monaches. 1712 
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Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, continued 


Fuller, Nicholas. Miscellaneorum theologicorum. Hei- 
dleberg. 1612 

—— Miscellanea sacra. Heidelberg. 1618 

Fuller, Thomas. The church history of Britain. 1655 

“History of the church of Great Britain” — very likely 
the foregoing. 

—— Holy state. Cambridge. 1642 

—— History of the holy war. 1651 

Garbutt, Richard. A demonstration of the resurrection. 
1699 

Gataker, Charles, Adversaria miscellanea. 1659 

Antidote against error concerning justification. 
1670 

Geddes. Michael. Church history of Ethiopia. 1698 

—— History of the church of Malabar. Tr. fom Portu- 
guese. 1696 

——— Miscellaneous tracts. 4v. 1714 

Gent, Thomas. History of the Ше... of Christ. York. 





Gerhard, John. Aphorismi theologiae. Jena. 1616 

i irty-one sermons. 1677 

Gibson, Edmund. Visitations parochial and general. 
1717 

Gibson, Edmund. Codex juris ecclesiastici Anglicani. 
2v. 1713, etc. 

——— Pastoral letter on infidelity. 1728 

Gisborne, Thomas. А familiar survey of the Christian 
religion. 1797 

Goar, James. Euchologion, sive rituli Graecorum. Paris. 
1647 

Godolphin, John. Repertorium canonicum. 

Godwin, Francis. Catalogue of the bishops of England. 
1601, etc. 

Goodman, John. Winter evening conference between 
neighbours. 1684 

Goodwin, Thomas(?). Thanksgiving sermon on Psalm 
LXXXV,8. 1716 

“The ernment of the churches considered.” 

“Gree litur >» 

Gregory the Creat Opera. Paris. 1705 

Notes and observations.” 

Gregory Nazianzen. Orationes novem. Venice. 1536 

Gregory, рк 

Grego umaturgus. Opera. With Macarius and 

Paris. 1621 

Grew, Nehemiah. Cosmographia sacra. 1701 

Grey, Richard. English ecclesiastical law extracted from 
Gibson’s Codex. 1730 

Grosseteste, Robert. Sermons. 

Grotius, Hugo. Via ad fldem ecclesiasticam [title not 
certain 





Gunning, Peter. Pascal or lent fast. 1662 

Habert, Isaac. Liber pontificalis ecclesiae Graecae. 
Paris. 1643 

Hakewill, George. Answer to Dr. Cosin. 1616 

——— Apology of the power and providence of God. 
Ox. 1030 

Hales, John. Golden remains. 1659 
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ENGLISH CATHEDRAL LIBRARIES 


Hale, Sir Matthew. Several tracts . . . on religion. 1684 
Hall, Jos Works [with various titles]. 
Hammond, Henry. Sermons. 
——— Works. 4v. 1674-84 
of confessions" or "Confessionum synta 
Harpsfeld, Nicholas. Historia anglicana Лаа. 
Douai. 1622 
Harris, John. Sermon on Isaiah V, 10. 
Hauranne, Jean de. Lettres chrétiennes et spirituelles. 
Lyons. 1575 
Havet, —_———. Sermons. 
Hayter, Thomas. Examination of a book [regarding] 
prosecution of the Quakers. 1741 
Hermias, cy Th | Historia ecclesiastica. 
Herp, ogicae mysticae. Rome. 1586 
Hoy Jal John. е 4v. 1796-8 


» 


` Heylin, Peter. History of the Presbyterians. 1670 


Hickes, George. “3 Discourses.” 

— Treatise on the Christian priesthood. 1707 

—— Sermons. Ox. 1 

Hickman, Charles. Sermons (1690-1715). 

иу St. Opera. Ed. Benedict. Paris. 1693 
“Hist. Eccl.” 


Historia ecclesiastica centuriatorum Magdeburg. 3v. 
Basle. 1624 

“historical account of church governments.” 

“Hine, of a tees and liturgies.” 

inquisitions.” 

Ноайу Benjamin. Works. 3v. 1773 

Holden, H Analysis fidei. Paris. 1652 

Book of ei EEN es by authority of the Queens Majestie to 
be read in every parish church. 1568-9 

Book of Homiles. Edward Alde, publisher. 2v. 1595 

“Book of homilies.” 

Hooker, Richard. Ecclesiastical polity. 1617. 

Hoole, Joseph. Sermons. 2v. 1741 

Hopkins, William(?). Works [or "Sermons"]. 

Horbery, Matthew. Sermons. Ox. 1745 

[Horne, George]. Letters on infidelity. By the author 
of a letter to Doctor Adam Smith. Ox. 1784 

Horne, George. Sermons. 5v. Ox. 1787 

Horsley, Samuel. “Discourses.” 

——— Tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestley. 

Horton, Thomas. One(?) hundred select sermons. 1679 

Hospinian, Ralph. De origine et progressu monachatus. 

.. Zurich. 1588 

— Title too obscure. 

Hotoman, Francis. Dialecticae institutiones. 1573 

Hottinger, John Henry. Analecta historico-theologica. 
Zurich. 1652 

Houteville, Claude Francois. La vérité de la religion 
Chrétienne. Paris. 1722 

Howe, Jobn. Treatise on the blessedness of the right- 
eous, 1668 

Huet, Peter Daniel. Demonstratio evangelica. Paris. 
1679 

Hurd, Richard. An introduction to the выду of proph- 
ecies . . . in twelve sermons. 2v. 177 
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Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, continued 


ну гама Earl of Clarendon. Religion and policy. 

Hyperius, Andrew. Methodi theologiae. Basle. 1568 

De ratione studii theologici. Basle. 1572 

Ignatius, St. "Conclavi." 

—— Epistolae. 

—— Vindiciae epistolarum. 

Irenaeus. Ed. Rene Massuet. Paris. 1710 

Isidore, Damiatta (or Pelusista). Epistolae. 

"Isidore" 

Jackson, Thomas. Works. 3v. 1073 

Јаре], Abraham. Catechimus Judaeorum. Ed. Lud. de 
Compe de Veil. 1679 

Jasz, Berenyi. Examen doctrinae Ariano-Socinianae. 
1662 

Jerome, St. Opera. 

—— Epistolae. Antwerp, 1578 

—— ©“ prophets. 

Теке, Apologia ecclesiae Anglicanae. 1562 

orks and life. 1711 

Jones, William. Theological, etc, works. 12v. 1801 

Jortin, John. Remarks on ecclesiastical history. 5v. 
1767-73 

—— Discourses on the truth of the Christian religion. 
1768 

——— Sermons. 

"Judgment of the ancient Jewish church against the 
Unitarians.” 





iss Peter. Preservative against popery. 1673 
Justin Martyr. era. Ed. S. Thirlby. Ox. 1722. 
Paris. 1615 (Y) 


Thomas 4 Kempis. Christian 

Kennet, Whiter Letter to te bihon of Carlisle. 1713 

Kennicott, Benjamin. Prolegomena. 

Кен, Н 7 History the interpreter of prophecy. 3v. 
Ox. 17 

Kettlewell, John. The measures of Christian obedience. 
1681 

—— Works. 5v. 1719? 

Kidder, Richard. Demonstration of the Messiah. 3v. 
1684—1700 

King, John Glen. The Greek church in Russia. 1772 

Knight, ——————. “Sermon on the death of Dr 
S » 





The Koran. Tr. George Sale. 1734 

Labbe, Philip, and G. Cossart. Sacrosancta concilia. 18v. 
Paris, 1071-2 

Labbe, Philip. Biblioteca numaria. 1675 


Lactantius, m 

— Death of the pure persecutors. Tr. S. Bur- 
net. Amst. 168 

De divinis institutionibus. 

Lami, Bernard. De tabernaculo foederis. Paris. 1720 

— — De tem к olymitano. 

Lardner, Na orks. Ed. Kippis. llv. 1788 

—— The credibility of gospel history. 1727 

——— History of heretes 1780 
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ENGLISH CATHEDRAL LIBRARIES 


Toran C CRD GW Y 

—— . . . Testimonies to the truth of the Christian 
religion. 4v. 1704 

—— No title identiflable. 

Latimer, Hugh. Sermons. 1635 

Laud, William. Sermons. 

— Against Fisher. 

——— Manual of private devotions. 1650-67 

——- Harangue prononcée en la Chambre de l'Etoile, a 
la censure de Jehan Bastwick, Henry Burton and 
Guillaume Prinn, June 14. 1637 

ue WS History of the Reformation in France. 
v. 


Le Blanco, Ludovico. Theses theologicae. 

Leighton, Robert. Sermons. 1692 

Leland, John. View of the principal deistical writers. 
Зу, 1754-5 

— "Works" (С). 4v. 1769 

—— The advantages and necessity of the Christian 
revelation. 2v. 1764 

Lesley, John. “Memoirs” or "Works." 

Letters on infidelity. 

L'Estrange, Hamon. The alliance of divine offices. 1659 

Lettre de messieurs des missions étrangéres au pope sur 
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les idolatries Chinoise. n.d. 1 1 
Lettre . . . sur les superstitions Chinoises. n.d. 1 1 
Leydekker, Melchior. Historia Jansenismi. Utrecht. 

1695 1 1 
“Lidgate Monk of Bury. 1 1 
Lightfoot, John. Works. 2v. 1684 15 3 4 2 3 2 
Limborch, Philipa. Historia inquisitionis. Amst. 1692 1 
—— Idem. Tr. Samuel Chandler. 2v. 1731 2 2 
—— De veritate religionis Christianae. Gouda. 1687 2 2 
Bishop of Lincoln [sic]. Elements of Christian theol- 

ogy. 1800 1 1 
Lloyd(P), William. Papists(?) no catholicks. 1667 1 1 
Long, James le. Biblioteca sacra. 2v. Paris. 1709 3 3 
Long, Thomas. Answer to Hales’ [?] schism. 1678 1 1 
Lowth, Robert. “Letter” or “Letters” (Р) 1 1 
Lowth, Simon(?). “2 Letters.” 6 6 
Lucas, Richard. Sermons, 1 1 
Luis de Granada. Opera. 1 1 
Luther, Martin. Opera. Ту. Wittebergae. 1582 5 3 11 
Macarius, St. Homiliae irituales. Frankfurt. 1504 1 1 
—— With Gregory and Entered under Gregory. 

Maimonidea, Moses. More nevochtm. 4 1 3 
De cultu divino. 1 1 

—— Liber doctor. perplexorum(?). 1551 1 1 

Maney Thomas. “Tracts.” : : 

— Pontio ical discourses on the Lord's prayer. 1716 1 1 

—— No title. 1 1 

Marca, Peter de. De concordia sacerdotis et imperii. 

Paris. 1663 2 1l 1 
Markland, Abraham. Sermons preached at . . . Win- 

chester. 2v. 1729 1 1 
Martenne, Edmund. Thesaurus anecdotum. 5v. Paris. 

1717 1 1 

De antiquis ritibus ecclesiae. 3v. Rheims. 1700-1 4 4 
Raymundi Martini pugio fidei. Paris. 1651 2 1 
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Mason, Henry. Christian humiliation, or a treatise on 














fasting. 1695 1 1 
Меде, Joseph. The apostacy of later times. 1642 H 1 
—— Works. 2v. 1664 17 8522 
Merbury, —————. Sermons. 2v. 1 1 
Mersenne, Marin. No title. 2 1 1 
Methodius. Opera. 1 1 
Minucius, Felix Marcus. Dialogue between Caelius and 
Octavius. 2 2 
Missale romanum. 6 3 3 
Missale secundum usum Sarum. 1 1 
Мойше, Stephen de. Varia sacra. 2v. 1 1 
Monro, Alexander. An inquiry into the new opinions 
propagata by Presbyterians of Scotland. 1696 1 1 
Montalto, Ludovico de. Les provinciales; or the mystery 
of Jesuitism, 1657 2 1 
Morin, John. Exercitationes ecclesiasticae. Paris. 1626 3 2 1 
De ordinationibus, 1695 2 11 
Morland, Sir Samuel. History of the evangelical churches 
in the valleys of Piedmont, 1658 2 1 1 
Morley, George. “Tracts.” 1 1 
Mornay, Philippe de. "Against ————” 1 1 
Mosheim, John Lorenz von. Ecclesiastical history. Tr. 
from Latin Archibald Maclaine. 5v. 1758 46 5 14 612 9 
Moss, Robert. Sermons and discourses. 8v. 1732-38 2 2 
Moulin, Peter de. Anatomy of the mass. ‘Tr. from 
French. 1641. 2 1 1 
—— Histoire des Presbytériens. 1660 1 1 
Papal tyranny exercised over England. 1674 1 1 
—— Decade de sermons. Sedan. 1656 1 1 
Poematum(P). 1670 1 1 
N ————. Biblioteca patrum. Paris. 1576-9 2 1 1 
Neal, Daniel. History of the Puritans. 4v. 1732-8 18 18 
Nelson, Robert. Companion for the festivals and fasts 
of the church of England. 1704 1 1 
An address to persons of quality and estate. 1715 1 1 
Neve, John le. Fasti ecclesiae anglicanae. 1716 11 11 
Newcome, William. Observations on our Lord’s con- 
duct.... 1782 9 1538 
— Sermons. 2v. 1 1 
Newcourt, Richard. Repertorium ecclesiasticum paro- 
chiale Londinense. 2v. 1708-10 2 1 1 
Newton, Thomas. Works. Зу. 1782 26 2А 2 
—— Sermons. 3 1 2 
ee: Callistus. Ecclesiastical history. Basle. 
1580 2 11 
Nichols, William. Conference with a theist. 4v. 1698- 
1703 1 1 
——— Paraphrase on the common prayer book. 1708 4 4 
Nicolson, William. Exposition of the church catechisme. 
1671 1 1 
“Nicholson on the Common Prayer” 1 1- 
Niemus, Theodore. De schismate inter Urbanus papam 
et Clementem antipapam. Nurnberg. 1532 1 1 
Noellus, Alexander. Catechismus sive prima institutio. 
1571 1 1 
“Nonconformists pleas for peace.” 1 1 
Noris, Henry. History of Pelagianism. Florence. 1673 1 1 


ENGLISH CATHEDRAL LIBRARIES 


—— Historical dissertation concerning the Trinity. 1695 
—— Works. 
Oecumenítus. 
Ogden, Samuel. Sermons. (?)2v. Camb. 1780 
Origen. Opera. 4v. Paris. 1733-59 
—— Dialogus contra Marcionitas, etc. Basle. 1674 
—— Hexapla. Ed. Montfaucon. 2v. Paris. 1713 
—— Contra Celsum. Ed. William Spencer. Camb. 
1658 
—— Idem(P) Rome. 1481 
Orton, Job. Exposition. 
Ostervald, J. Е. "Traité des sources de la corruption . . . 
pami les Chrétiens. Amst. 1700 
Oswald, James. A to common sense in behalf of 
religion. 2v. 1766-72 
Outram, William. De sacrificiis. 1677 
: — Sermons 1682 and 1697 on faith and providence. 
Overall, John. Convocation book. 
Owen, John. Sermons. 1797 
——- “Reason of faith." 
—— Glorious m of the person of Christ. 1679 
Paley, William. Evidences of Christianity, 3v. 1794 
——— Horae Paulinae. 1790 
— No title. 
Palladius, —————. 
Pallavicino, Sforza. Historia del concilio di Trento. 3v. 
Rome. 1644 
—— History of the council of Trent. Tr. from French 
Gilbert Burnet. 1681 
Pareus, David. 
Parker, Matthew. De antiquitate britannicae ecclesiae. 
1572 and 1729 (C) 
Parker, Samuel Law of nature and of the Christian 


кшш 1681 

—— Discourse of church government. 1683 

—— Tentamina physico-theologica de Deo. 1665 

Parsons, Robert. directory, guiding men to 
salvation. 1583 

Pascal, Etienne. Pensées sur la religion. Paris. 1714 

Patrick, Simon. Mensa mystica. 1660 

Paulinus, ————— —. ор 

Paulus, Venetus; ог Polano. History of the inquisition. 
1655 

Pearce, Zachary. Works. 

Pearson, John. Vindiciae epistolarum Ignatii. Camb. 
1672 

—— Annales Paulini. 

—— era posthuma. 1688 

—— tion of the creed. 1059 

Pemble, . On the sacrament. 1628 

Perkins, William. Works. 3v. 1616 

Perron, joues Davy du. Les oeuvres. 3v. Paris. 
1020— 

Petavius, Dionysius. Dogmata theologica. 5v. Paris. 
1044 

Peter de Alcantara. De meditatione et oratione. Stras- 
burg. 1624 


Petrus, Martyr. Opuscula. 
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Pfeiffer, Augustus. Critica sacra. Dresden. 1680 1 1 
—— Dubia vexata $. Scripturae. Dresden. 1679 1 1 
Philastrius, St. 1 1 
Pierce, Thomas. Decad of caveats to the people of 
England. 1679 1 1 
Pithou, Peter. Les libertez de l'église gallicane. 4v. 
1731 
Place, Joshua de la. De imputatione peccat! Adami. 
—— Disputationes, 1699 and 1703. 2v. Frankfort. 
Polano, Pietro Soave. Histoire du concile de Trent. Tr. 
from French P. F. Courayer [or into FrenchP]. 2v. 
1736. Original ed. Geneva, 1035? Relationships 
and versions too complex to be determined without 
actual inspection of each work. Hence figures are 
total of several versions. 
Poole, Matthew. “Graecis.” 
Polycarpi et Ignatii epistolae. Ox. 1644-7 
Pontificate romanum. 
“Popish controversies 3 v.” 
Porteus, Beilby. Sermons. 
Potter, Christopher. Want of charity, etc. 1634 
Potter, John. Theological works. 3v. Ox. 1753 
Discourse of church government. 1707 
Powell, William Samuel. Sermons on various subjects 
[or ^Discourses"]. 1776 
"Present state of Christendom." Perhaps: Henry, Duke 
of Rohan. Treatise of the state of princes and state 
in Christendom. 1641 1 1 
Prettyman, George. Elements of Christian theology. 
1799-1807 І 1 
Prideaux, John. Manuductio ad theologiam polemicam. 
Ox. 1657 
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1 
Racovius. “The Racovian catechism.” 1652 1 1 
Rainolds, John. De Romanae ecclesiae idolatria. Ox. 
1596 1 1 
Ray, John. The wisdom of God in the works of crea- 
tion. 1691 


1 
Reeve, Thomas. Sermons. 1 
“Refutation of Calvinism.” 2 2 
Re Benedicti. Paris. 1697 1 
Reland, Hadrian. De religione Mohammedica. Utrecht. 
1705 
“Relation des Jansenistes to the Deists” [sic]. 
Renaudot, Eusebius. Liturgiarum orientalium collectio. 
2v. Paris. 1716 
Revenues of the church, essay on. 1795 
“Review of some directions for cathedral services.” 
Rio, Martinus A. del. Adagialia sacra. 1612 
Rogers, John. Sermons. 4v. 1727-36 
Rogers, Thomas. Analysis of doctrine in the XXXIX 
е 
Ruinert, . Acta primorum martyrum. 1689 
—— Historia 5 кийын ч Vandalicae. Paris. 1694 
Russell(?), —————-. Sermons. 
“Account of Dr. Sachaverell.” 
History of St. Peter's, York. 
Sales, Francis de. 
Salvian. Opera. Paris. 1734 
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Salvian and Vincent of Lerius. Opera. Ed. Baluzio. 
Paris. 1663 

Sanderson, Robert. De obligatione conscientiae. 1661 

—— Sermons. Also, “Works.” 1689 

“Johannis de Sandes(?)” Epitome historiae ecclesiae. 

Scott, John. The Christian life. 1681? | 

кш, Henry. The life of God in the soul of man. 
1702 


Scrivener, Matthew. A course of divinity. 1674 

Secker, Thomas, Sermons. 7v. 1769-71 

—— Lectures on the catechism. 2v. 1769 

——— Eight charges, with instructions to candidates for 
orders. 1769 

Seed, Jeremiah. Discourses. 1743 

Seignior, George. Sermons. 1070 

Sergeant, John. Sure footing in Christianity. 1665 

—— Letter to Mr. Tillotson. 1666 

Sharp, John. Sermons [or "Works" ]. 

Sharp, Thomas. Rubric of the book of common prayer. 
1753 


Sheridan, William(?). Sermons. 

Sherlock, Thomas. Discourses. 5v. 1756-76 

——— Use and intent of prophecy. 1725 

Sherlock, William. Preservative against popery. 1688 

—— Concerning a future judgment. 3v. (3) 1692 

—— Practical idus concerning death. 1689 

—— Discourse of the immortality of the soul. 1705 

—— Discourse concemning a living providence. 1694 

Shipley, Jonathan. Works. 2v. 1792 

Short account of Scotland. 

Shuckford, Samuel. On the creation and fall of man. 
1753 

Simeon of Durham. Historia ecclesiae Dunhelmensis. 
1732 

Simler, Josias. 

Simon, Richard. Histoire des revenues ecclésiastiques. 
Paris. 1684. Tr into English 1785 

Sirmond, James. Eucharisticon pro adventoria. 10у. 

Smalridge, George. Sermons. 1727 

Smith, Elisha. The cure of deism. 2v. 1736 

Smith, Thomas. Select discourses. 

Socinus, Faustus. Disputations. 

South, Robert. Sermons. 

—— Infant baptism. 

Sparrow, Anthony, Rationale upon the book of com- 
mon prayer, 1657 

Spencer, John. De legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus. 2v. 
Fok 1685 i 


Spondanus, Henry. Annales sacri et ecclesiastici. 5v. 
Paris, 1660 

Stackhouse, Thomas. A compleat body of divinity. 1734 

——— New and practical exposition of the creed. 1741 

—— Miserles of the inferior clergy. 1722 

"e George. Twelve sermons on several occasions. 
17 


Stanley, Edward. Sermons. 1660-2 
Stapleton, Thomas. Opera. 4v. Paris. 1020 
“The statutes of the church.” 
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2 
24 8 
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7 
1 
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1 
15 9 
1 
1 
43 3 
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3 1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 1 
2 
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2 2 
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14 10 
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Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, continued 
Toran C Ca D GW Y E P 


Stillingfleet, Edward. Origines sacrae. 1663 18 276 1 2 
—— Bonds of resignation of benefices. 1695? 1 1 
—— Ecclesiastical report. 2v. 1698 1 1 
—— Origines Britannicae; or Antiquities of the British 
churches. 1685 1 1 
—— The bishop's right to vote in Parliament. 1680 1 1 


—— Discourse ... with an answer to Mr. Locke's letter. 


1697 1 1 
— Sermons. 1 1 
—— No title. 2 2 
—— Works and life. 6v. 1710 20 1 26 2 
Strype, John. Ecclesiastical memorials. 1721 з 1 20 2 
Suarez, Francis. De legibus ac Deo legislatore. 1079 З 2 1 
Suicer, John Gaspar. Thesaurus ecclesiasticus. 2v. 1082 2 11 
Sulpicius, Severus. Historia sacra. Leyden. 1647 5 14 
——— Opera. Amst. 1656 1 1 
Sutcliffe, Matthew. Tracts against popery. 2-3(P)v. 

1580-1606; 1738 8 6 2 
Sykes, A. A. Examination of Warburton’s account. 1744 2 2 
—— On the d of miracles and revelation. 1732 3 3 
—— “Essays on sa ” 4 4 
—— “Two previous questions.” 2 2 
— The true foundation of natural and revealed re- 

ligion. 1730, 1740 3 3 
Synesius. Opera. 1 1 
Syncellus, Georgius. 2 2 


Syrus, E em. Opera. Ed. Gerard Vossius. Cologne. 
71616 * 


В 
bo 
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Tanner, Thomas. Notitia monastica. Ox. 1695 
Taylor, Francis. Vocatio divina; seu meditationes in 
Rom. i, 7. 1627 1 
Taylor, Jeremy. Dissuasive from popery. Dublin. 1664 4 
Sermons [or "Discourses"]. 1668, 1678 14 
—— Antiquitates Christianae or life of Holy Jesus. 1675 3 111 
2 
4 


©з к 
Ore 





——— On the liberty of prophesying. 1647 
—— Ductor dubitanttum. 1660 1 
— A collection of polemical and moral discourses. 
1674 5 3 2 
—— Unum necessarium; or the doctrine and practice 
of repentance. 1656 1 1 
The rule and exercise of holy living and holy 





dying. 1650 1 1 

MM offices of episcopacy. 1638 1 21 

Tennison, Thomas. Idolatry, a discourse. 1678 1 

Tertullian, Opera. Ed. Nic. alt. Paris. 1664. 
Also, ed. Pamelius. Antwerp. 1584 (Y). 18 

Theodoretus. Opera. Paris. 1608 18 16 2 

“Theses theologicae." 1 

Thorndike, Herbert. On the forbearance of penalties. 





1670 2 2 
Tillemont, L. S. le Nain de. Mémoires pour servir А 

histoire ecclésiastiques. 16у. 1693-1703 5 5 
Tillotson, John. Four sermons on the divinity of our 

blessed Saviour. 1693 2 1 1 

Works. [Or "Sermons"] Зу. 1728. Sermons. 

10у. 1695-1704 30 147143 1 

Tilly, William. Sermons. 1 1 


ENGLISH CATHEDRAL LIBRARIES 


doses ав. Deans of Canterbury; and cat. of MSS. 

Toland, John. ity not mysterious. 1696 

Tomline (formerly Pretyman), George. A refutation 
of Calvinism. 1811 

Towerson, Gabriel, Explication of the decalogue . . . 
with reference to the catechism of the church of Eng- 
land. 1676 

—— Explication of the Lord's prayer. 1680 

——— Explication of the Apostles' creed. 1678 

“Tracts relating to the popish controversy.” 

Treatise on edral services. 

Treatise containing the principles of the Christian re- 


ligion. 

Trithemius, John. De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis. Mainz. 
Twysden, Sir Roger. Historical vindication of the church 

' of England. 1675 

Usher, James. Body of divinity; or the sum and sub- 
stance of the Christian religion. 1645 

—— Britannicarum ecclesiarum antiquitates et primor- 
dia. Dublin. 1639; L., 1687 

—— Speech in Dublin on refusal to take oath of suprem- 
acy. 1631 

—— Annales veteris et novi Testament. 2v. 1650, etc. 

—— On the resurrection. 

Vincentius of Lerins. 

Vindiciae Ignatii. 

Vossius, Gerard John. De baptismo. 

—— De origine et решен idolatriae. Amst. 1668 

——— De theologia genti 

—— Opera omnia. 6v. Amst. 1701 

No title 

Wagenseil, John Christopher. Tela ignea Satanae. Alt- 
dorf. 1681 

Walker, John. Sufferings of the clergy of the church 
of England in the grand rebellion of 1714. 

Walker, Obadiah. An historical account of the life and 
death of Christ. 1685 

Walsh, Peter. Answer to three treatises [entitled] the 
Jesuits’ loyalty. 1678 

Warburton, Willi Ecclesiastical history. 

—— The divine legation of Moses demonstrated. 5v. 
1737-8, 1766 

—— Doctrine of grace. 2v. 1762 

—— Alliance between church and state. 

—— View of Bolinbroke. 

—— Juliana; or discourse on earthquake defeating at- 
tempt to rebuild the temple. 1750 

—— Letters to one of his friends [Richard Hurd]. 1809 

— Sermons. 3v. 1753 

—— Works, "v. 1788 

— “Remarks ——— ——." 

—— No title. 

Warner, Ferdinand. Ecclesiastical history of England. 
2v. 1756 

Warton(P), —————-. Sermons. 

Waterland, Daniel Critical history of the Athanasian 
creed, Camb. 1724 
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Dtoinity and Ecclesiastical History, continued 


Watson, ——— ——. Sermons. 

Watson, Richard. A collection of theological tracts from 
various authors. 6v. Camb. 1785 

Watson, Thomas. A discourse on the beatitudes, 1671 

Watson, William. Clergyman’s law, the complete in- 
cumbent. 2v. 1701. 1712 

Perhaps, Father Watson. Title doubtful. 

Wern Edward(?). “Sermons.” Family(P) discourses. 
1768 

Weston, Stephen. Sermons. 2v. 1747 

Whaley, Nathaniel. 

Wheatley, Charles, The church of England man’s com- 

anion ... on common prayer. Ох. 1710 

Wheeler, Sir George. An account of the churches of the 
primitive Christians, from the churches of Tyre, etc. 
1689 

Whichcote, Benjamin. 

Whiston, William. Primitive Christianity revived. 5v. 
1711-12 

Whitby, Daniel. The gentleman's religion. 

White, Thomas(?). Sermons. 1757 





det ohn. 
Wiclif, John. "Treatises against the begging friars. Ox. 
1608 


Widmore, Richard. History of the church of St. Peter, 
Westminster. 1751 

Wilberforce, William. Practical view of prevailing reli- 
gious system . . . contrasted with ml Christianity. 
1797 

Wilkins, David. Concilia Britanniae et Hiberniae. 4v. 
1737 

Wilkins, John. Sermons. 

—— Principles and duties of natural religion. 1675 

——- Discourse concerning the gift of prayer. 1653 

Wilson, Thomas. Works. 1780 

Woodroffe, Benjamin. Liturgia eccl. anglic. in linguam 
Lusitanicam conversa. Ox. 1695 

Young, Edward. Sermons. 2v. 1702 

Zanchius, Jerome. Opera. 1605. 4v. 

Zikzai, Valerius. De sacramentis. Geneva. 1585 


(To be continued) 
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Annual Report of The New York Public Library 


July 1, 1962 — June 30, 1968 


HIS report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents a record 

of changes in the Board of Trustees and in the administrative staff, 
changes in physical plant, and a summary as well as a tabulation of financial 
and statistical data. This Annual Report is also published in the form of a 
separate pamphlet (free upon request). Additional matter in the separate 
consists of the roster of the Board of Trustees, with their present committee 
assignments, the roster of the officers and chiefs of branches and divisions 
as of December 1 1963, and suggested forms for legacies to the Library. The 
customary textual review of the year's work is omitted. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


C. Waller Barrett was elected a Trustee on January 9 1963 to succeed the late 
Junius P. Morgan. 

Irving S. Olds, a member of the Class of 1965, died on March 4 1963. 
Mr Olds was elected a Trustee in 1955 and had served on the Executive, 
Finance, Nominating, and Reference Department committees of the Board. 


STAFF 


John Mackenzie Cory, since 1951 Chief of the Circulation Department, was 
named Deputy Director of the Library on June 12 1963. 

Mr Cory was succeeded as Chief of the Circulation Department on June 12 
by Mrs Jean Orth Godfrey who had been Assistant Chief of the Department 
since 1957. 

James Wood Henderson, Assistant to the Director since October 1959, was 
appointed Chief of the Reference Department on June 12 1963 to succeed 
Harald Ostvold who resigned in April. 
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In the Circulation Department, Miss Mary Dana was named Coordinator 
of Book Ordering and Processing in August 1962. Mrs Julia Brody became 
Coordinator of Administrative Services in November to succeed Miss Mary 
Neubert who resigned. Gerald Gold succeeded Mrs Brody in January as 
Borough Coordinator for the Bronx. 

In the Business Office, Leo T. McGuire was named Chief of Building 
Maintenance and Operation in July, and William J. DeMascio became 
Supervisor of the Shipping Room in January to succeed Albert Brianzi who 
retired. 


CENTRAL BUILDING AND ANNEX CHANGES 


The transfer of the Patents Collection from the Central Building to the 
Annex on West 43rd Street began in October and was completed by January. 
In October the Newspaper Division, which had already been located at the 
Annex, became a part of a new unit of the Reference Department designated 
as Annex Reference Services. 

In March the Map Division opened in renovated quarters in the Central 
Building which had been occupied formerly by the the Patents Collection. 

A new double-decked stack and work space were constructed for the Berg 
Collection, and the entire Collection, including the Exhibition Room, was 
equipped with air-conditioning and humidity control. This work was done 
with Berg funds in accordance with Dr Berg’s will. 

New passenger elevators were installed in the Central Building during 
the year. 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL REPORT 
SUMMARY 


The Library’s income for 1962/63 was $14,881,481.35; the Library’s expendi- 
tures for the year were $15,212,676.84. Details concerning income and 
expenditures in 1962/63 are given in Table 1. 

In the Reference Department 1,024,900 readers were recorded; they 
consulted 2,739,788 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from 
open reference shelves was not recorded.) _ 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
3,128,472 (a daily average of 8,581). 
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Total number of volumes and pamphlets, June 30 1963: Reference 
Department, 4,265,667 (not including manuscripts, maps, microfilms, phono- 
records, prints, and sheet music), the net additions being 73,299; Circulation 
Department, 3,233,814 (comprising 66.1% adult books, 2,137,922, and 33.9% 
juvenile books, 1,095,892). Grand total for the entire library, 7,499,481. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 
by its 80 Library Centers, Regional Branches, Branches, and Sub-branches, 
and four Bookmobiles was 14,208,467. 

390,312 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
. ment. The net increase was 23,023. Borrowers registered during the year 
' numbered 402,164, making a total of 937,848 registered borrowers as of 
June 30 1963. 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30 1963 was 2,187 of whom 733 were paid from private 
funds and 1,454 were paid from public funds. 

Financial and statistical data are given in the following tables. More 
detailed financial data and the Schedule of Endowed Funds appear in the 
separately issued Report of the Auditor which is available upon request. 


TABLE l Statement of Income, Expenditures, and Unexpended 


Balances — Operating Funds p 676 
Taste 2 Summary Record of Readers and of Volumes Consulted 

(Reference Department) p 678 
TaBLE З Material in the Reference Department p 680 
TABLE 4 Statistics of Materials Cataloged and Accessioned 

(Preparation Division) Reference Department p 681 
Taste 5 Growth of the Reference Department Catalogs p 682 


Tase 6 Circulation, Additions, Book Stock (Circulation De- 
partment) p 683 
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TABLE 3 
MATERIAL IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1962 тнвоосн June 30, 1963 





PNIS amio WEEN Anim TUE 
Volumes! | . -~ .. - 3140585 59,827 3,403 * 56,424 3,197,009 
Pamphlets * & = a z 749,337 10,013 an 10,013 759,350 * 
Volumes of pamphlets not sep- 
arately catalogued * z = 24,100 110 25 110 24,210 
Packages of unbound material _ 278,346 6,752 m 6,752 285,098 
Manuscripts (items) _ E E 9,043,196 48,854 dna 48,854 9,092,050 
Maps 2 = = z = 260,855 2,789 EE 2,789 263,644 
Microfilm (reels)  . = = 52,202 3,733 EN 3,733 55,935 
Phonorecords _ = - 5 55,066 10,339 bnc 10,339 65,405 
Prints = s S = = 122,354 1% D 198 122,552 
Sheet music _ = = = 127,767 7,000 sit 7,000 134,767 
TOTALS = = 4 - 13,853,808 149,615 3,403 146,212 14,000,020* 


1 Includes separately bound pamphlets. 

3 Includes all categories. 

3 Includes only pamphlets not separately bound. 

*'The 759,350 pamphlets are bound in 82,272 volumes. 
5 Counting unit 1s volumes instead of pamphlets. 


* Does not include broadsides, clippings, ephemera, microcopies other than microfilm, photographs, posters, and 
other miscellaneous forms of material. 
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TABLE 4 


STATISTICS OF MATERIALS CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 


(Preparation Division) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1962 THROUGH June 30, 1963 


MONOGRAPHS: 


New work _ es 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work „ 


SERIALS: 
New work . à 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work _ 


TITLES 


ZO D Eh. 171 Ll 24% 
gy “Se ans зт л 717 


Microcopy MONOGRAPHS: 


New work . E 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work _ 


Mricrocopy SERIALS: 


New work _ a 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work _ 


PHONORECORDS: 


New work . - 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work - 


Mars: 


New work . 2 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work _ 


GRAND TOTAL 
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40,216 ` 


TOTALS 


42,732 


s 


30,137 


43,276 


30,177 


8,490 


311 


TABLE 5 
GROWTH OF THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS 
Jury 1, 1962 THROUGH June 30, 1963 


CARDS ADDED 
CATALOGS: 


Official 2 a = - = = Е 2 Е - 157517 
Public Catalog _ Е V =! 2 e 5 3 - 218346 
АТЫ 25 ser. ДЫЗ ems me- Be ce na x оош 7,293 








American History Е X С Я = £ z = 9,544 
Economics . ш ш . . . . . 1 ш 42,526 
Genealogy . . -~ . . . . . . . 3,985 
Jewish _ = = ES = = = E = = = 5,533 
Map. con а WARS du м сш сә ee 2,064 
Миассе 25 nv 4x Ue Чш-ш A ух шшр 12,598 
Oriental è = 2 . . . . . . . . 6,910 
Prints _ 2 E = = 2 ak x £ = = 2,249 
Rare Вов. 2 _ . . . . . . . 4,165 
Slavonic Mos Мез, ee TP а 14 e = 488 
Science and Technology - =- _ L =. 2 3 22,794 
ToraL _ eX xl е н t = - 2 - - 497,012 
SHELF Lists: 
Stacks Gor. oe Ae шо 2. озш te OR 45,848 
ATG s 0n 7 cee Cun ‚ШЫ ш, 0 52 um" uu 753 
American History СЭ УБЕ Б S PY 2,090 
Economies . . ~ . . . . . . . 5 
Genealogy - - - . . . . 2 2 2 MB 
Music ш ш L2 o c mou noo un n 3,186 
Oriental’ s- x. & x ox р ш з за Uu 656 
Print&i. 4 зшщ Шо oL э Б оош in. us 125 


Science and Technology |. _ .  . _ Lo oL 9,907 





TOTAL а s шош; чы ш СШ зш еп Su. А 63,698 
GRAND TOTAL - = 2 = = 2. = . ш. 560,710 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


President, GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 

First Vice-President, ROY E. LARSEN 

Second Vice-President, JOHN M. SCHIFF 

Secretary, BETHUEL M. WEBSTER 

Treasurer, GRANT KEEHN 

Assistant Treasurer, UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC 

Director, EDWARD G. FREEHAFER 

MRS VINCENT ASTOR 

С. WALLER BARRETT 

MORRIS HADLEY 


ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, Jn 
DONALD F. HYDE 

DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 

MRS MILLICENT С. McINTOSH 
NEWBOLD MORRIS 

THOMAS L. PERKINS 

ROLAND L. REDMOND 

DAVID A. SHEPARD 

FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
NORMAN Н. STROUSE 
WALTER N. THAYER 


MRS ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


THE MAYOR, THE COMPTROLLER, AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ex officio 


HONORARY TRUSTEE 
ELIHU ROOT, Ja 


STAFF OFFICERS 


DIRECTOR, Edward С. Freehafer 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR, John Mackenzie Cory 

ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, James Wood 
Henderson (Acting) 

CHIEF OF ACCOUNTING OFFICE, Mrs Angela 
M. Lyons 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, Bayard Schieffelin 
CHIEF OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICE, Alan L. 
Heyneman 


CHIEF OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE, 
Miss Marion L. Simmons 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Annex, 52] West 43rd Street 
James Woop Henpznson, Chief 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, Gilbert A. Cam 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GENEALOGY DIVI- 
SION, Gerald D. McDonald, Chief 


ANNEX REFERENCE SERVICES, 521 West 43rd 
Street, Saro John Ricoardi, Chief 

ARENTS COLLECTIONS, John D. Gordan, Acting 
Chief 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE DIVISION, Karl Kup, 
Chief 

BERG COLLECTION, John D. Gordan, Chief 

BOOK DELIVERY DIVISION, David C. Maclay, 
Chief 

ECONOMICS DIVISION, John Fall, Chief 


INFORMATION DIVISION, Archibald P. DeWeese, 
Chief 


JEWISH DIVISION, Abraham Berger, Chief 


MANUSCRIPT DIVISION, Robert W. Hill Keeper 
of Manusoripts 

MAP DIVISION, Gerard L. Alexander, Chief 

MUSIC DIVISION, Philip L. Miller, Chief 

ORIENTAL DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 

PERIODICALS DIVISION, Barron M. Franz, Chief 

PREPARATION DIVISION, Robert Е. Kingery, Chief 

PRINTS DIVISION, Karl Kup, Chief 

RARE BOOK DIVISION, Lewis M. Stark, Chiof 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY DIVISION, George 
8. Bonn, Chief 


SLAVONIC DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 
SPENCER COLLECTION, Karl Kup, Adviser 
THEATRE COLLECTION, George Freedley, Curator 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Headquarters; Donnell Library Center, 20 West 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10010 
Mns JEAN Оңтн Goprnzy, Chief 


ASSISTANT CHIEF, Miss Mary Dana 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Mrs Julia Brody, 
Coordinator 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Mrs Dorothy Homer 
BOOK ORDERING AND PROCESSING, 


CATALOGING, Mrs Sydney G. Marcu, Coordinator 


ADULT SERVICES, Miss Katherine L. O'Brien, 
Coordinator 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES, Mrs Augusta Baker, 
Coordinator 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES, Miss Margaret Sooggin, 
Coordinator 


MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES & RECORDS CENTER, 
James Katsaros, Administrator 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, continued 


List ОЕ BRANCHES AND LIBRARIANS 


MANHATTAN 


COORDINATOR, Miss Casindania Eaton 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Walter Roziewski 


AGUILAR. 174 East 110th Street. 
Miss Marie Ferrigno 


BLOOMINGDALE REGIONAL. 150 West 100th 


treet, 
Miss Erna Obermeier 
CATHEDRAL, 564 Lexington Avenue. 
Robert Powers 
CENTRAL CHILDREN’S ROOM. Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street. 
Miss Maria Cimino 
CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Ave. & 42nd St. 
Miss Mary C. Hatch 
CHATHAM SQUARE. 33 East Broadway. 
Miss Marion E. Lang 
COLUMBIA. Room 101, Butler Lib., Col. Univ. 
John Slade 
COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. 
Miss Eliza Perry 
COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL. 
186th Street. 
Miss Esther Walls 
DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER. 20 West 58rd 


104 West 


FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. 
Raymond Harris 
FORT WASHINGTON REGIONAL. 535 West 


GEORGE BRUCE, 518 West 125th Street. 
Howard Rickert 


HAMILTON FISH PARK. 415 East Houston St. 


HAMILTON GRANGE. 508 West 145th Street. 
Mrs Dorothy Pitman 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 West 124th Street 
Mrs Rosa С. Brown 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Avenue South. 
Mrs Alice Vielehr 

INWOOD REGIONAL. 4790 Broadway. 
Miss Clara Rees 

JACKSON SQUARE. 251 West 13th Street. 
Miss Ruth Shinnamon 


MACOMB’S BRIDGE. 2650 Seventh Avenue. 


MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. 
Miss Alice MoQuaid 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
2280 Municipal Building. 
Eugene Bockman 
Publio Health Division. 125 Worth Street. 
Room 224 
MUSIC LIBRARY. 127 East 58th Street. 
Mrs Catharine К. Miller 
NATHAN STRAUS. 20 West 53rd Street. 
Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 
96th Street. 
Miss Irene Patjens 


115TH STREET. 203 West 115th Street 
Miss Anne Judge 


125TH STREET. 994 East 125th Street. 
Miss Virginia Swift 


OTTENDORFER. 135 Seoond Avenue. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 
PICTURE COLLECTION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd 


ST AGNES REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam Ave. 
Miss Dorothy Cobb 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 108 West 185th 
Street. 
Mrs Jean Blackwell Hutson 


SEWARD PARE. 192 East Broadway. 
Miss Joan Treble 


SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 328 East 67th St. 
Mrs Margarethe Kortenbeutel Voorhis 


TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL. 831 East 10th 
Street. 


Mrs Alice Alexander 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 
Avenue. К 
Mrs Regina М. Andrews 


WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue. 


1000 St Nicholas 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the Miss Edna Thomson 
Americas. YORKVILLE, 222 East 70th Street. 
Miss Charlotte C. Harrison Miss Emily Davis 
THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Mary Barrett 


ALLERTON. 2740 Barnes Avenue. 
Miss Grace Iijima 


BRONX BOOKMOBILES. 821 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Mabel Bell 


CASTLE HILL. 2220 Cincinnatus Avenue. 


CITY ISLAND. 828 City Island Avenue. 
Mrs Stella Webber 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT — LIST or BRANCHES 
AND LIBRARIANS, continued 


THE BRONX, continued 


CLASON’S POINT. Harrod Place. 
Mrs Elnora Jackson 


EASTCHESTER. 1281-83 Burke Avenue. 
Mrs Carol I. Alderson 


FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER. 2356 Bain- 
bridge Avenue. 
Miss Phylis Tinkler 
FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL. 2150 Univer- 
sity Avenue. 


Mrs Eleanor Horton 


GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 155 East 
178га Street. 
Miss Bernice MacDonald 


HIGH BRIDGE. 78 West 168th Street. 
Mrs Miriam Phillips 


HUNTS POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southern 
Boulevard. 
Miss Dorothy Ann Henderson 


JEROME PARK. 2692 University Avenue. 
Miss Agnes Martin 


KINGSBRIDGE. 280 West 231st Street. 
Miss Eileen Riols 


MELCOURT. 730 Melrose Avenuo, 


MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenue. 
Miss Mary Dodge Read 


MORRISANIA. 610 East 169th Street. 
Mrs Luthera Mlott 


MOSHOLU REGIONAL. 285 East 205th Street. 
Mrs Florence Currie 


MOTT HAVEN. 821 East 140th Street. 
Miss Mildred Nelson 

PARKCHESTER REGIONAL 1884 Metropolitan 

Avenue. 

Mrs Eleanor Janssen 

RIVERDALE. 5521 Mosholu Avenue. 
Mrs Ruth Higgins 

SEDGWICK. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. 
Miss Hisako Yamashita 

THROG'S NECK. 8817 East Tremont Avenue. 
Miss Carolyn Edie 

TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. 
Mrs Polly Post Nelson 

VAN CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Avenue. 
Barna Csuros 

VAN NEST-PELHAM. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. 
Miss Rachel Graoiany 

WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. 
Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 

WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywell Avenue, 
Emesto Cuevas 

WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2521 

Glebe Avenue 

James T. Greene с 

WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4304 Katonah Avenue, 
Mrs Luoilia S. Pates 

WOODSTOCK. 761 East 160th Street. 
Mrs Theresa B. Sampson 


RICHMOND 


COORDINATOR, Mrs Lilian Wilson 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Norma Moglia 


DONGAN HILLS. 1576 Richmond Road. 
Miss Elizabeth Mullan 
GREAT KILLS. 56 Giffords Lane. 
John Robotham 
HUGUENOT PARK. Huguenot Avenue at 
Amboy Road. 
NEW DORP. (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 
Street. 
Miss Ruth Kronmiller 
PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. 
Miss Eleanor Ayoub 
PRINCE’S BAY. 6054 Amboy Road. 


155 Third 


RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 
Mra Mary Baker 


10 Hyatt Street. 


ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 
Street. 
Miss Norma Moglia 


SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 
Mrs Lou Walker 


STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. 
Miss Isabelle Maiorano 


TODT HILL-WESTERLEIGH. 1891 Victory 
Boulevard. 
Miss Muriel Н. Bedell 


TOTTENVILLE. 7480 Amboy Road. 
Mrs Hildegard J. Safford 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Donald Browne 


10 Hyatt 


Business OFFICE 
Сковск L. ScHazrer, Business Manager 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, 
Leo T. McGuire, Chief 

CAFETERIAS 

CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Patrick Joyoe 

OFFSET MACHINES, Robert Levitus, Operator 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Ralph Carruthers, Chief 


PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, William R. 
Thurman, Superintendent 

PURCHASING OFFICE, Herbert Bouscher, Supt 

SHIPPING ROOM, William J. DeMascio, Supervisor 

SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John Т. Murphy 

TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Miss Marie Otto 


EXHIBITIONS IN THE CENTRAL: -BÜILDING 
Ман LoBBY 


bb 34 

че “TREASURES FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE CENTRAL 
CHILDREN’S ROOM . 

“An exhibition of books and drawings. Through January 1964. 


Ey 
Ido 7 


«р h 
чс 
©” COSTUME SKETCHES FOR “A LONELY QUEEN" ~. MAN Lossy — West Wau. 
Ж = ‘+. An exhibit of drawings (circa 1906), a gift to the Theatre Collection from Mr ites 
* ‘Boni. They were prepared for “Viola Allin” ( probably Viola Allen; ‘the Ameri 
Е actress) for ап ides tly abandoned production of the play. Through December. 
.-- 
= 
, es of board games, and 


THE LITERATURE ОЁ CHESS & OTHER BOARD GAMES · Ѕесомр Fioon GALLERY 
me December. 


The continuing portion of the fall exhibition, featuring 
a survey of leading personalities in the word of chess. Throu, 
Коом 318 


NEW IN THE BERG COLLECTION: 1959—1961 
eriod: first editions, authors’ manuscripts, and original ` 


Major acquisitions of the 
September 1904. 


letters. December 16 throu 
Tp Froon Connumon Ѕоотн 


PICASSO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
. An exhibition of prints. ася March 30 1964. 
AMERICAN VIEWS Temp FLoor Connor Norrs 
A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. ў 
` Room 78 


CHILDREN’S ‘BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS 1963 
‘A selection of outstanding children’s literature published during the year, including 


8 
original drawings from some of the books. Through December, 
Room 84 


‚ JOHANNES BRAHMS ^ 
„An exhibition of autograph scores from the Paul Wittgenstein bequest (see the April 
m 1963 Bulletin, p 247). Through January 1964. А 
‚ TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE, AND TOBACCO: KINDRED PLEASURES Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Collection. Through March 15 1964, 


PERMANENT: EXHIBITIONS 
" > LI " A * 
u UNITED STATES PCSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmaH stamps, ~ 
D 1847-1926. 
WALT WHITMAN - ` Tam Eroon.,Connmon 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about . Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. | é 
~ Tamb’ FLoor Conmnipon 


WASHINGTON IRVING ` ` 

Selections from the Seligman and AR collections of Irvingiana кнр of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. ` 

Fmst Froon CoRRIDOR 


HISTORY.OF PRINTING `` í 
Examples of the recorded word. and the ко arts from Babylonian tablets to 


t 


modern press work. : 
'' [690] Pa 


